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Preface  to  Reprint  Edition 


Volume  viii  is  notable  for  its  variety  of  interests.  We  have 
liere  the  customary  iViniual  Reports  of  the  Executive  Committee 
— this  time  for  the  years  1877-79 — upon  the  acquisitions  of 
the  Library  and  jMuseum,  and  outlining  the  needs  and 
prospects  of  the  institution.  There  are  memorial  addresses 
upon  Stephen  H.  Carpenter  and  George  Baxter  Smith,  prom- 
inent citizens  as  well  as  members,  v^ho  had  recently  deceased — 
these,  with  the  Reports,  filling  the  fii-st  third  of  the  volume. 

To  the  scientific  student  of  history,  doubtless  the  most  ac- 
ceptable features,  as  well  as  those  having  the  most  lasting  value, 
are  the  Langlade  Papers,  1737-1800,  supplementing  the  install- 
ment given  in  volume  vii,  and  the  Moran  and  Gorrell  docu- 
ments, 1763-65.  It  is  almost  wholly  upon  documentary  material 
published  in  volumes  iii,  v,  vii,  viii,  x,  and  xi  of  the  Collections 
that  until  recently  has  been  based  the  liistory  of  Wisconsin 
during  the  French  regime.  In  volumes  xvi-xviii,  however, 
so  strong  a  flood  of  new  light  has  been  poured  upon  that  pict- 
uresque and  stirring  period,  that  all  earlier-published  data  ap- 
pear in  comparison  somewhat  insigi:iificant  and  inconclusive, 
and  many  heretofore-accepted  historical  judgments  are  over- 
turned. For  instance,  when  we  read  in  a  French  official  docu- 
ment written  in  1746  that  Green  Bay  (the  La  Baye  of  old)  was 
even  then  recognized  as  a  fur-trading  place  of  some  consequence, 
at  which  the  trader's  lease  had  expired,^  we  begin  to  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  we  should  continue  to  regard  Charles  de 
Langlade  as  the  first  white  settler  of  Wisconsin. 

Next  in  historical  importance  to  contemporary  documents,  are 
the  reminiscences  of  men  and  women  who  have  participated  in 

*  Wis.  Hist.  CoUs.,  xvil,  pp.  450,  451. 
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or  ^vitnessed  historical  events.  Such  narratives  vary  ^.^reatly  in 
reliability.  Several  of  those  appearing  in  various  volumes  of 
our  Collections  have  a  close  approximation  to  documentary 
sources,  while  there  are  others  of  relatively  slight  value.  Ev(;ry 
narrative  that  depends  upon  hiunan  memory  of  events  far  re- 
moved in  years  from  the  time  of  writing,  shuuld  wiu^re  possible 
be  tested  by  such  documentary  evidence  as  is  availal)le. 

In  the  present  volume,  Edward  Tanner's  "Wisconsin  in  1818" 
has  contemporary  value,  having  liecn  obtained  from  him  in  the 
year  following  the  journe\'  herein  recorded.  Louis  P).  (\)i-lier\s 
"Capture  of  JMackinaw,"  ;ind  tlic  anonymous  sketcli  (attrib- 
uted by  Draper  to  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft)  giving  "An  Incident 
of  Chegoimegon, "  arc,  however,  versi(ms  of  Indian  traditions 
obtained  long  after  the  events,  and  doubtless  more  or  less  tinct- 
ured by  ruiconscious  exaggeration  resulting  from  frequent  re- 
hearsal over  savage  camp-fires.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  accept 
these  tales  as  verital)le  history,  save  as  possibly  ti'ue  in  outline. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "Tradition  of  the  Fox  Indians,  1730," 
coming  from  a  similar  source,  has  (|uite  rec(^ntly  been  unques- 
tionably confirmed  (save  that  the  date  was  1733)  by  a  contem- 
poraiy  French  document  published  in  our-  volume  xvii  (pp. 
188-191). 

The  reminiscences  of  pioneer  life  by  ^Irs.  Bristol,  ^Ir.  Claris, 
General  Ellis,  and  ^Ir.  Kingston,  a})parently  were  wrought  with 
care,  and  are  in  considerable  degree  illuminating.  Mi'.  Strong's 
paper  on  the  "Indian  Wai-s  of  Wisconsin"  is  a  convenient  sum- 
mary of  the  topic,  so  far  as  nuiterial  had  thus  far  been  published 
in  the  Coilectio)ts,  but  confessedly  bringing  nothing  new  to  its 
elucidation.  J\lr.  Luchsinger's  j)aper  on  "The  Swiss  Colony  of 
New  Glarus"  is  of  a  different  sorl.  having  l)een  tln^  first  author- 
itative presentation  of  this  attractive  tale  of  the  sturdy  Swiss 
immigrants  of  Green  County;  but  later,  with  added  material,  ho 
gave  us  in  volume  xii  a  much  fuller  account  of  the  matter,  Avhile 
in  volume  xv  was  published  perhaps  the  pi'ime  source  of  his 
admirable  study,  ^lathias  Duerst's  diary. 

Dr.  Butler's  "Early  Historic  Relics  of  the  Xoi'thwest"  was 
chiefly  inqjor-tant  as  first  bringing  to  public  notice  that  remark- 
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able  Wisconsin  relic  known  as  "Perrot's  ostcnsorinni, "  which 
since  then  has  been  pictured  in  most  popular  histories  of  the 
United  States  and  attracted  iiiarlced  attention.  Tliere  is  an  in- 
terestiuj:'  and  suf-'•^_'■(^sti^ e  sytiifjosiuiu  oji  "Ancient  Copper  Imple- 
ments," by  Dr.  Drapta*,  Mr.  I^jj-kins,  Co1(aieJ  AVhitth.-.sey,  and 
Dr.  Ilay ;  the  ''Pictured  Cave  of  J^a  Crosse  Valley"  receives  at- 
tention from  ]\[cssrs.  Brown  and  Kice,  with  numm'ous  text  illus- 
trations; and  the  veteran  Canadian  historian,  Benjamin  Suite, 
discusses  Jean  Nicolet's  L^real  journey  to  the  Noi'thwest,  prov- 
ing conclnsivel.y,  we  think,  that  l()o4  was  the  actual  date — a  view 
now  generally  accepted.. 

We  thus  see  that  volume  viii  marked  at  several  points  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  the  development  of  AVisconsin  history,  and  this 
reprint  edition  is  thereby  fully  justihed. 

R.  G.  T. 

Madison,  Wis., 

December,  1908. 
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Introductory 


The  eighth  volume  of  CoUecliots  of  our  Historical  Society  pre- 
sents qiiiti^  a  variety  of  topies  pertaining  to  the  early  times,  men, 
and  eveiits  of  Wiseonsin.  They  very  ])roperly  eonimenee  with 
the  pi'chisloi-ic;  i'vn — and  early  eopjx'i'  mining  on  Lak(^  Superior, 
and  the  ancient  (;op])cr  im])lemcnts.  which,  of  hite  years,  have 
been  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  plow  in  dilferent  poi-tions  of 
our  Stat(?;  and  an  account  of  the  ]*ictured  (Jav(^  of  La  Crosse  Val- 
ley. Then  among  oth(^rs,  we  have  some  new  light  respecting 
Nicolet's  early  visit  to  AVisconsin.  aiul  Pi'ofessoi'  fUitler's  paper 
on  "Early  Historic  Relics  of  the  Northwest." 

Judge  ^lartin  has  communicated  some  valuable,  and  hitherto 
unpublished,  papers  of  the  Langlade  family — (nnphatieally  tlu^ 
pioneer  settlers  of  AVisconsin  ;  a  traditionai-y  accoiuit  (d'  the  cap- 
ture of  Mackinaw,  by  Louis  J.  J*oi'lier;  followed  l)y  a  series  of 
ancient  papers  giving  glimpses  of  Green  Bay  and  tlh;  frontiers 
during  the  ptu-iod  of  1763-05.  The  sprightly  "Reminiscences" 
of  Mrs.  Bristol,  and  ITon.  Sat.  Clark's  "Early  Times  at  Port 
Winnebago, "  will  be  read  \)y  our  surviving  piouf^^rs  with  nuich 
intei'cst.  AA'^hat  is  adduced  on  the  much  conti-ov(n-ted  question  of 
the  \Vi lliams- Dauphin  claim,  will  attract  altention,  evi*n  beyond 
th<^  boi'ders  of  AVisconsin  ;  and  will,  we  Irnst,  go  far  towards  dis- 
sipating all  doubts  as  to  AVilliams's  tiaie  chai'acter,  and  leave  the 
Indian  missionary  comidt^tely  stripped  ol'  all  his  ju'etentions  to 
having  been  T-^ouis  Seventeenth.  The  papers  on  the  "Early 
Settlement  of  Juneau  ('ounty,"  and  (d*  the  "Swiss  Colony  of 
New  Glai'us,"  serve  to  i'(>scue  many  impoi'tant  faets  and  details 
from  forgetfulness,  ami  presei've  a  recoi'd  of  the  eai'ly  sell'-denials 
and  sufferings  attendant  on  planting  liomes  in  the  wilderness. 

Other  papers  of  valu(3  are  necessarily  I'l-served  for  our  next 
volume  —  among  them,  !)r.  Enoch  (^base's  pei'sonal  narrative  of 
eai'ly  IMilwaidcee  settlemeirt;  ^Irs.  Adele  Ix  Gratiot  s  nai-rative  of 
early  times  in  the  Lead  Region;  and  Eon.  J.  E.  'IMiomas's  paper 
(>n  the  pi(jnei'i' si'1 1  lemeiil  of  Sheboygan  ('(Aiiity.  B.  (■.  f). 


Objects  of  Collection  Desired 
by  the  Society 

1.  Manuscript  statements  and  narrativcj,'  of  pioneer  sent !ei-s —old  IiMloi-a  and 
journals  relative  to  tlie  earlj'  liisl(jry  and  sett'cini-nL  Wisconsin,  and  of  the 
Elack  Hawk  War;  biog-rapliical  nutici'S  of  our  pi(,nee''s,  and  of  eiuincnl  (;iti/eriar, 
decoas'Gd  ;  and  facts  illustrative  of  our  Indian  tribes,  their  history,  cliarucierls- 
tics,  sketches  of  their  prou:iinent  chiefs,  orators,  and  warriors,  together  with 
contributions^  of  Indian  imidements,  dress,  ornaments,  and  curiosities. 

2.  Files  of  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  college  catalogues,  minutes  of  ec- 
clesiastical conventions,  conferences  and  synods,  and  other  ind)llcatious  relating 
to  this  State,  or  Michisau  Ten  Itory,  of  wbioli  ^Yisconsin  I'ui  nu'il  a  i^art  fi  om 
1818  to  1S;15 — and  hence  the  Ti-rriioriai  laws  and  journals,  and  tiles  of  Mie]ii;,'an 
newspapers  for  that  period,  woi  are  i^eculiarly  anxious  to  ol>tain. 

3.  Dra^vings  and  descriptions  of  our  ancient  mounds  and  fortifications,  tlieir 
size,  representation,  and  locality. 

4.  Information  respecting  any  ancient  coins,  prehistoric  copper  implements, 
or  other  cu'-iositics  found  in  Wisconsin.  'JMie  contribution  of  such  articles  to 
fhe  Cabinet  of  the  Soci('ty  is  respectfully  solicite(i. 

5.  Indian  geographical  names  of  sti-eams'  and  localities  in  this  StiUe,  with 
their  si^-nitlcations. 

G.  Books  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  such  as  relate  to  American  history, 
travels,  and  biography  in  general,  and  the  West  in  particular,  family  geneal- 
ogies, old  magazines,  pam^nhlcts,  tiles  of  newspapers,  maps,  historical  man- 
uscripts', autographs  of  disl inguishcKl  person-^,  coins,  medals,  paintings,  por- 
traits, ^atuary,  and  engravings. 

7.  We  solicit  from  Historical  Societies  and  other  learned  bodies,  that  inter- 
change of  books  and  other  materials  by  wbicl;  the  usefulness  of  institutions  of 
this  nature  is  so  essentially  enhanced — pledging  ourselves  to  repay  such  con- 
tributions* by  a'Cts  in  kind  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability. 

8.  The  Society  particularly  begs  the  favor  and  compliment  of  authors  and 
publi.^hers,  to  present,  with  their  autographs,  copies  of  their  respective  works 
for  its  Library. 

9.  Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews,  will  confer 
a  lasting  favor  on  the  Society  by  contributing  their  publications  reg^darly  tor 
Its  Library — or,  at  least,  such  numbers  as  may  contain  articles  bearing  upon 
Wisconsin  history,  biograpliy,  or  anti(iuities  ;  all  of  which  will  be  carefully 
pres-erved  for  binding. 

Packages  for  tlic  Society  may  l>e  sent  to,  or  deposited  with,  the  following 
gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  take  charge  of  theui.  Such  parcels, 
to  preveiit  mistakes,  should  be  iproperly  env<'loped  and  atldres'sed,  even  if  but  a 
single  article;  and  it  would,  furthermore,  ]fe  desirable,  that  donors  should  for- 
ward to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  a  specification  of  books  or  articles  don- 
ated and  dppoJ?ited. 

Donors  to  the  Society's  Lil»rary  and  collections  will,  in  return,  be 
placed  upon  the  list  of  exchanges',  and  receive  equivalent  publications  of  the 
Society. 

Depositaries 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswood,  care  I'ort  Young  &  Co.,  London. 

T'ott  Young  &  Co.,  Coopei-  Union,  New  York. 

1).  (',.  l''ranci.s',  17  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

Ceorge  E.  Littlefield,  07  Cornhill,  lioston. 

liobert  Clarke  &  Co.,  05  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati. 

Peter  0.  Thomson,  179  Vine  street,  Cincinnati. 

Col.  S.  V.  Sbipman,  101  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

S.  G.  I>apham,  or  J.  S.  Buck,  Milwaukee. 


Officers  for  1877 
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Hon.  James  T.  Lbwls,  LL.D.,Colun:ibus  ;  Hon.  John  T.  Kingston,  Necedah  ; 
lion.  James  Suthelland,  Janesville;       Hon.  Sat.  Clark,  lloricon  ; 
Hon.  H.  D.  Barron,  St.  Croix  Falls;       Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong,  Mineral  Point; 
Chauncby  C.  Bi:itt,  Esq.,  Portage  City;  Hou.  Tiiad.  C.  Pound,  Chippewa  Falls; 
Hon.  John  FT.  Rountkee,  Platteville  ;      Gen.  J.  J.  Guppey,  I'orta.Lre  City; 
Hon.  C.  C.  WAsHKf'RN,  LL.D.,  Lladis'on  ;  Fued.  S.  I'brkins,  Esq.,  Burlington. 


HONORARY   VICE-PRESIDENTS  : 


Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman,  Massachusetts  ;    Hon.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  Michigan  ; 
Hon.  George  W.  Bradfoud,  New  York  ;  Charles  Faikchild,  Esq.,  Massachusetts  ; 
Ron.  Perky  IT.  Smith,  Illinois;  Col.  S.  V.  Shipman,  Illinois; 

Hon.  Stephen  Taylor,  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  R.  M.  Hodges,  D.  D.,  Massachusetts  ; 
Hou.  A.  C.  Dodge,  Iowa;  Hon.  I'hii.o  White,  LL.D.,  New  York; 

Hon.  L.  J.  Farwell,  Missouri ;  Gen.  niRA:M  C.  Bull,  Kansas. 

CorrCspoiuUng  Secretary — Lyman  C.  Draper. 
Rccordimj   Seci'ciory — Col.   F.   H.  FiRiilN. 
Treasurer — Hon.  A.  H.  Main'. 
Librarian — Daniel  S.  Durrie. 

Assistayit  Librariana — Miss  Isabel  Durrie,  I.  S.  Bradley. 


CURATORS : 


Hon.  Harrison  Ludington, 
Governor. 

For  One  Year. 
Gen.  D.  At  wood. 
Prof.  O.  ^L  Conover, 
Hon.   L.  Fairchild, 
Hon.  L.  B.  Vilas, 
B.  .7.  Steven.s, 
Prof.  W.  F.  Allen. 
Hon.  H.  A.  Tcnncy. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Braley, 
Col.  Thos.  Reynolds, 
Prof.  R.  B.  And;Mson. 


Ex-Offtcio 

Hon.  Peti:r  Doyle, 

Secretary  of  State. 

F(>r  Two  Years. 

Jas.^  I).  Buller,  LL.D., 
S.  II.  Cariunter,  LL.D., 
Hon.  J.  D.  Gurnee, 
N.  B.  Van  Slyke, 
C.  P.  Chapman, 
Maj.  J.  O.  Culver, 
Isaac  Lyon, 
Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson, 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Burrows, 
Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson. 


Hon.  Ferd.  Kuehn, 

State  Treasurer. 

For  Thrrc  Years. 
G<'n.  Simeon  Mills, 
Hon.  Geo.  li.  Smith, 
Gen.  G.  P.  Delaplalne, 
Hon.  Andrew  Proudfit, 
Hon.  S.  v.  Pinney, 
Dr.  Joseph  ITobbins, 
Hon.  E.  W.  Keyes, 
Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings, 
S.  D.  Carpenter, 
J.  R.  Stuart. 


,1, 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Publications— Br-eLpev,  Smith,  Butler,  S.  H.  Carpenter,  and  Culver. 
Auditing  Accounts — Hastings,  Allen,  Firmin,  Anderson,  and  Chapman. 
Finance — Mills,  Kuehn,  Hastings,  Van  Slyke,  and  Washburn. 
Endowment — Orton,  Washburn,  Proudfit,  Ludington,  Mills,  Van  Slyke, 

Chapman,  Burrows,  Johnson,  and  Draper. 
Literary  Exchanges — Durrie,  Pirmin,  Hobbins,  Doyle,  and  Draper. 
Cabinet — Lyon,  Allen,  Stevens,  Keyes,  Durrie,  and  S.  D.  Carpenter. 
Natural  History — Tenney,  Ludington,  Hobbins,  Delaplaine,  and  Stevens. 
Printing — S.  D.  Carpenter,  Culver,  Parkinson,  and  Keyes. 
Art  Gallery — Stuart,  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Delaplaine,  Mills,  Vilas,  Doyle, 

and  Reynolds. 

Historical  Narratives — Pinney,  Fairchild,  Orton,  Tenney,  and  Draper. 
In^clian  History  and  Nomenclature — Chapman,  Butler,  Allen,  Stevens, 
and  Reynolds. 

Lectures  and  Essays — Butler,  Conover,  Parkinson,  Durrie,  and  Ander- 
son. 

Soliciting   Committee — Chapman,   Hobbins,    Braley,    Kuehn,  Proudfit, 
and  Johnson. 

Annual  Address — Smith,  Pinney,  Burrows,  Fairchild,  and  Gurnee. 
Membership  Nominations — Mills,   Chapman,  Vilas,   Gurnee,  Proudfit, 
and  Stuart. 

Library,  Purchases  and  Fixtures — Draper,  Conover,  and  Durrie. 
Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin — Butler,  Perkins,  Allen,  Conover, 
and  Braley. 

Obituaries — Atwood,  Drainer,  Smith,  Braley,  and  Tenney 


Officers  for  1878 


PRESIDENT 

Hon.  C.  C.  WASHBURN,  LL.  D. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Hon.  Harlow  S.  Orton,  LL.  D.,  Madison;  Hon.  Mor- 
gan L.  ?Jartin,  Green  Bay;  Hon.  James  T.  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  Columbus; 
Hon.  James  Sutherland.  Janesville;  Hon.  H.  D.  Barron,  St.  Croix 
Falls;  Chauncey  C.  Britt,  Es(i.,  Portage  City;  Hon.  John  H.  Rouu- 
tree,  Platteville;  Hon.  Simeon  ^Mills,  iNIadison;  Hon.  J.  F.  Potter, 
East  Troy  Lake;  Samuel  Marshall,  Esq.,  Milwaukee;  Hon.  John  T. 
Kingston,  Necedah;  Plon.  Sat.  Clark,  Horicon;  Hon.  Moses  M. 
Strong,  IMineial  Point;  Hoji.  Thad.  C.  Pounrl,  Chippewa  Falls;  Hon. 
J.  J.  Guppey,  Portage  City;  Fred.  S.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Burlington. 

Honorary  Yice-Presidents  —  Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman,  Massachusetts;  Hon. 
George  W.  Bradford,  New  York;  Hon.  Perry  H.  Smith,  Hlinois;  Hon. 
A.  C.  Dodge,  Iowa;  Hon.  L.  J.  Farwell,  Missouri;  Hon.  C.  C.  Trow- 
bridge, Michigan;  Charles  Fairchild,  Esq.,  Massachusetts;  Col.  S.  V. 
Shipman,  Illinois;  Rev.  R.  M.  Hodges,  D.  D.,  Massachusetts;  Hon. 
Philo  White,  LL.  D.,  New  York;  Gen.  Hiram  C.  Bull,  Kansas;  and 
one  vacancy. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Lyman  C.  Draper. 

Recording  Secretary  —  Col.  F.  H.  Firmin. 

Treasurer — Hon.  A.  H.  Main. 

Librarian — Daniel  S.  Diirrie. 

Assistant  Librarians  —  Miss  Isabel  Durrie  and  I.  S.  Bradley. 

Curators,  ex-officio — Hon.  W.  E.  Smith,  Governor;  Hon.  H.  B.  Warner, 

Secretary  of  State;  Hon.  Richard  Guenther,  State  Treasurer;  Hon. 

Alex.  Mitchell,  Life  Director. 
Curators  for  One  Year — James  D.  Butler,  LL.  D. ;  S.  H.  Carpenter,  LL. 

D.;  Hon.  J.  D.  Gurneo,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  C  P.  Chapman,  Hon.  H.  H. 

Giles,  Isaac  Lyon,  Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  Hon.  G.  B.  Burrows,  and 

Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson. 
For  Two  Years  — Hon.  Geo.  B.  Smith,  Gen.  G.  D.  Delaplaine,  Hon.  Andrew 

Proudfit.  Hon.  S.  U.  Pinne^%  Dr.  Joseph  Hobbins,  Hon.  E.  W.  Keyes, 

Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings,  J.  R.  Stuart,  Hon.  E.  E.  Bryant,  and  R.  M. 

Bashford. 

For  Three  Years  — Q^aw.  D.  Atwood,  Prof.  O.  M.  Conover,  Hon.  L.  Fair- 
cliild,  Hon.  L.  P.  Vilas,  B.  J.  Stevens,  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  Hon.  H.  A. 
Tenney.  Hon.  A.  B.  Braley,  Col.  Thomas  Reynolds,  and  Prof.  A.  B. 
Anderson, 
o 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Lidrary,    PnrclLases    and   Fixtures  —  Gov.    Wm.    E.    Smith,  Warner, 

Guenther,  Conover,  and  Burrows. 
Legislative  Conference  Conimiitee — Keyes,  Piuney,  Giles,  Orton,  Braley, 

and  Atwood. 

Publication — Draper,  G.  B.  Smith,  Butler,  Carpenter,  and  Atwood. 
Auditing  Afcounts  —  Mills,  Allen,  Firmin,  Anderson,  and  Chapman. 
Finance — Hastings.  Guenther,  Van  Slyke,  and  Washburn. 
Endowment — Orton,  Washburn,  Proudfit,  W.  E.  Smith,  Mills,  Van  Slyke, 

Chapman,  Burrows,  Johnson,  Atwood,  and  Giles. 
Literary  Exchanges — Durrie,  Firmin,  Hobbins,  and  Warner. 
Cabinet — Lyon,  Allen,  Stevens,  Keyes,  and  Durrie. 
Natural  History  —  Tenney,  Hobbins,  Delaplaiue,  and  Stevens. 
Printing — Parkinson,  Keyes,  and  Bashford. 

Art  Gallery — Stuart,  Carpenter,  Delaplaine,  AV.  E.  Smith,  Vilas,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Bryant. 

Historical  Narratives — ^Pinnej'',  Orton,  Tenney,  Keyes,  and  Proudfit. 

Indian  History  and  Noriienclature — Chapman,  Butler,  Allen,  Stevens, 
and  Reynolds. 

Lectures  and  Essays — Parkinson,  Butler,  Conover,  Durrie,  and  Ander- 
son. 

Soliciting  Committee — Chapman,  Hobbins,  Braley,  Giles,  Proudfit,  and 
Johnson. 

Annual  Address  —  G.  B.  Smith,  Pinney,  Burrows,  Braley,  and  Gurnee. 
Memhership  Nominations  —  Bashford,  Chapman,  Vilas,  Gurnee,  Bryant, 
and  Stuart. 

Prehistoric  Ajitiqidties — Butler,  Perkins,  Allen,  Conover,  and  Giles. 
Obituaries  —  Atwood,  Draper,  G.  B.  Smith,  Braley,  and  Tenney. 


Officers  for  1879 


TRESIDEXT 

Hox.  C.  C.  WASHBURN,  LL.  D. 

Vice-Presidents — -Hon.  Harlow  S.  Oiton,  LL.  D.,  Madison;  Hon.  Mor- 
gan L.  Martin,  Green  Bay;  Hon.  James  T.  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  Columbus; 
Hon.  James  Sutherland,  Janesville;  Hon.  H.  D.  Barron,  St.  Croix 
Falls;  Chauncey  C.  Britt,  Esq.,  Portage  City;  Hon.  John  H.  Roun- 
tree,  Platteville;  Hon.  Simeon  Mills,  Madison;  Hon.  J.  F.  Potter, 
East  Troy  Lake;  Samuel  Marshall,  Esq.,  Milwaukee;  Hon.  John  T. 
Kingston,  Necedah;  Hon.  Sat.  Clark,  Horicon;  Lion.  Moses  M. 
Strong,  Mineral  Point;  Hon.  Thad.  C.  Pound,  Chippewa  Falls;  Hon. 
J.  J.  Guppey,  Portage  City;  Fred  S.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Burlington. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents— Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman,  Massachusetts;  Hon. 
Geo.  W.  Bradford,  New  York;  Hon.  Perry  H.  Smith,  Hlinois;  Robt. 
Clarke,  Ohio;  Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge,  Iowa;  Hon.  L.  J.  Farwell,  Missouri; 
Hon.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  Michigan;  Chas.  Fairchild,  Massachusetts; 
Col.  S.  V.  Shipman,  Illinois;  Hon.  Philo  "Wliite,  LL.  D.,  New  York; 
Gen.  Hiram  C.  Bull,  Kansas;  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Hunt,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Lyman  C.  Draper.  , 

Recording  Secretary  —  Col.  P.  H.  Firmin. 

Treasurer — Hon.  A.  H.  Main. 

Lihrarian  —  Daniel  S.  Durrie. 

Curators,  ex-officio — Hon.  W.  E.  Smith,  Governor;  Hon.  H.  B.  Warner, 

Secretary  of  State;  Hon.  Richard  Guenther,  State  Treasurer;  Hon. 

Alex.  Mitchejl,  Life  Director. 
For  One  Year — Hon.  George  B.  Smith,  Gen.  G.  P.  Delaplaine,  Hon. 

Andrev/  Proud  fit,  Hon.  S.  U.  Pinney,  Dr.  Joseph  Hobbins.  Hon. 

E.  W.  Keyes,  Hon.  S'.  D.  Hastings.  Geo.  Raymer,  Hon.  E.  E.  Bryant, 

and  R.  Bashford. 
For  Two  Years  —  Gen.  David  Atwood,  Prof.  0.  M.  Conover,  LL.  D.,  Hon. 

L.  Fairchild,  Hon.  L.  B.  Vilas,  B.  J.  Stevens,  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  Hon. 

H.  A.  Tenney,  Hon.  A.  B.  Braley,  Col.  Thomas  Reynolds,  and  Prof. 

R.  B.  Anderson. 

For  Three  Years  —  James  D.  Butler,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  B.  E.  Plutchinson, 
Hon.  J.  D.  Garnee,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  C.  P.  Chapman,  Hon.  H.  H. 
Giles,  Isaac  Lyon,  Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  Hon.  G.  B.  Burrows,  and 
Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Libraru,  Purchases  and  Fixtures  —  Gov.  \V.  E.  Smith,  Warner,  Guenther, 

Conover,  and  Burro v.'s. 
Legislative  Conference  Coniviittee  —  Keyes,  Mills,  Pinney,  Giles,  Braley, 

and  Atwood. 

Puhlication  —  Draper,  G.  B.  Smith,  Butler,  Anderson,  and  Atwood. 
Auditing  Accounts — :\Iills,  Allen,  Firmin,  Anderson,  and  Chapman. 
Fii:ance  —  Hastings,  Guenther,  Van  Slyke,  and  Washburn. 
Endownitnt  —  Orton,  AVashburn,   Proudfit,  W.   E.   Smith,   Mills,  Van 

Slyke,  Chanman,  Burrows,  Johnson,  Atwood,  and  Giles. 
Literary  Exchanges  —  Durrie,  Pirmin,  Hobbins,  and  Warner. 
Cabinet — Lyon,  Allen,  Stevens,  Ke/es,  and  Durrie. 
'Natural  History — Tenney,  Hobbins,  Delaplaine,  and  Stevens. 
Printing  —  Parkinson,  Raymer,  and  Bashford. 

Art  GriUcry — Delaplaine,  W.  E.  Smith,  Vilas,  Reynolds,  Bryant,  and 
Raymer . 

Historical  Narratives  —  Pinney,  Orton,  Tenney,  Proudfit,  and  Hutchinson. 
hidian  History  and  Nomenclature  —  Chapman.  Butler,  Allen,  Stevens, 
aird  Reynolds. 

Lectures  and  Essays  —  Parkinson,  Butler,  Conover,  Durrie,  and  Hutchin- 
son. 

Soliciting  Committee — Chapman,  Hobbins,  Braley,  Giles,  Proudfit,  and 
Johnson. 

Annual  Address  —  G.  B.  Smith,  Pinney,  Burrows,  Braley,  and  Gurnee. 
MemhersMp  Nominations  —  Bashford,  Chapman,  Vilas,  Gurnee,  Bryant, 
and  Mills. 

PrehAstoric  Antiquities  —  Butler,  Perkins,  Allen,  Conover,  and  Giles. 
Obituaries  —  Anvood.  Dra]>er,  G.  B.  Smith,  Braley.  and  Tenney. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee 

The  first  live  }'ears  of  tlie  Soeiety's  existence  was  merely  a 
nominal  one.  From  its  re-organization  in  Jantiary,  1854.  its  real 
efficiency  dates.  After  twelve  years'  efforts  and  accumulations, 
the  Society  removed  into  our  jn-esent  spacious  ai)artments,  appro- 
priately fitted  up  for  its  occupancy  in  the  new  capitol  building; 
having',  during  that  period,  issued  four  voltnnes  of  Collections, 
and  gathered  a  Library  of  over  twenty-one  thousand  volumes  and 
pamphlets — exhibiting  an  annual  increase  of  a  little  short  of 
eighteen  Inmdred  volumes  and  pamphlets.  During  the  eleven 
years  since  our  }-emoval  into  these  comfortable  quarters,  the 
average  annual  increase  has  been  four  thousand,  fotir  hundred 
and  forty-two  books  and  pamphlets — making  the  present  strength 
of  the  Librar}'  over  seventy  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets. 
Three  additional  volumes  of  ('otleciio)is  liave,  within  this  i)eriod, 
been  issued,  and  three  volumes  of  Catalogues  of  the  Library. 

In  a  new  State  like  ours,  with  but  few  men  of  wealth  to  foster 
and  endo^v  such  institutions,  this  growth  will  be  regarded  as  alike 
creditable  to  the  management  of  tlie  Society,  and  the  enlightened 
liberality  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  w^ell  seconded  by  the  suc- 
cessive governors,  and  other  State  officers.  This  recognition  of 
State  aid  and  fostering  care  is  justly  due  to  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  their  legislative  and  executive  representatives,  unflag- 
gingly  extended  to  the  Society  througli  every  period,  in  adver- 
sity as  well  as  in  prosperity.    There  is  nowho'c  on  record  an 

'  Siiyjriiillcd  .l;.,imaj'.v  is;7. 
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instance  of  public  assistance,  to  the  same  extent,  to  any  similar 
association  in  tiiis  or  any  other  country. 

Financial  Condition — Binding  Fund 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  the  teeeii)ts  of  tlie  year  into  the 
general  fund,  including-  the  small  bahnu-e  of  llie  previous  year, 
to  have  been  $5.0l!l.S7:  and  the  disbui'scineuts.  ^^4,987. 02,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $14. ^r). 

The  bniding  fund  has  i-eceived  but  twu  douidions  during  the 
year — one  of  forty  dolhirs,  to  ('om])letL'  tli^*  payment  of  a  pledge 
of  fifty  dollars,  from  lion.  G.  \V.  Bradford;  and  one  of  twenty 
dollars  from  Rev.  R.  J\l.  Hodges,  1).  D., — his  fifth  annual  con- 
tribution of  that  amount;  both  of  these  generous  friends  of  the 
Society,  residing  beyond  our  borders,  are  numbered  among  our 
honorary  vice-presidents,  and  have  attained  the  venerable  age 
of  four  score  j^ears.  Would  that  their  example  might  provoke 
others  to  similar  acts  of  Ijencvolence. 

Duplicate  books  sold  during  the  year  have  amounted  to 
$329.70;  accrued  interest,  $295.23;  annual  membership  dues,  net 
$47.05; — thus  showing  an  addition  of  $731.98,  and  making  the 
total  present  amount  of  this  impoi'tant  fund,  $4,800.41. 

The  section  of  land  on  the  -western  borders  of  Texas,  set  apart 
for  this  fund  by  the  late  lion.  John  Catlin,  has  not  yet  become 
marketable;  and  several  years  may  elapse  before  its  sale  can  be 
judiciously  effected,  owing  to  the  liability  of  that  exposed  fron- 
tier to  raids  of  plundering  parties  of  ]Mexicans  and  Indians. 
This  thoughtful  provision  on  tlie  part  of  Mv.  Catlin,  who  made 
the  first  contribution  to  this  fund,  in  18G7,  will  eventually  prove 
quite  a  ereditci1)le  addition  to  this  important  object.  His  ^vorthy 
relict,  Mrs.  Catlin,  manifests  an  anxious  solicitude  to  carry  into 
effect  this  long  cherished  purpose  of  her  departed  husband. 

This  binding  fund  is  a  matter  of  too  mucli  importance  to  the 
Society,  its  Library  and  its  thousands  of  readers,  to  languish  for 
want  of  interest.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  this  fund  waa 
commenced,  and  during  all  this  time  we  had  necessarily  to  draw 
upon  the  general  fund  for  the  very  scant  amount  of  binding  we 
have  been  forced  to  procure.  Oar  twenty-five  tliousand  unbound 
pamphlets,  and  large  accumulations  of  unbound  manuscripts, 
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books,  reviews  and  magazines,  need  to  be  properly  bound  alike 
for  their  better  preservation,  and  convenience  for  reference  pur- 
poses. A  little  earnest  eifort  would,  doubtless,  secure  sufficient 
pledges,  payable  annually,  for  five  suticossive  years,  without  inter- 
est, to  render  this  fund  adequate  to  the  object  in  view;  so  that, 
only  using  its  income,  it  would  ever  after  prove  a  permanent 
source  of  usefulness  to  the  >Society. 

Library  Additions  7 c>37 

During  the  past  year,  the  Library  additions  have  been  2,826 
volumes,  of  which  1,482  were  acquired  by  purchase,  600  by  dona- 
tion, and  738  by  binding,  and  2,336  pamphlets — of  which  1,358 
were  secured  by  donation,  978  by  purchase,  and  64  mounted  from 
newspaper  clippings.  Of  the  book  additions,  175  volumes  were 
folios,  91  quartos;  increasing  the  number  of  folios  in  the  Library 
to  2,389,  and  the  quartos  to  2,949,  and  both  to  5,338. 

Progressive  Library  Increase 

The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Libraiy  is  showm  in  the 
following  table : 


Date. 

YoUniies 
added. 

Docu  meni  s 

and 
parniililels. 

1^0 1  h 
to;^ei  her. 

Total  in 
library 

1854,  Jan.  1  . 

50 

50 

50 

1855,  Jan.  :>  . 

1,  GOO 

1 ,  000 

2.000 

2,050 

1850,  Jan.  1 

1 , 0(i5 

2,000 

3,  005 

5,  115 

1857,  Jan.  0  . 

1 ,  005 

300 

1 ,  305 

0,420 

1858,  Jan.  1  . 

1,024 

9.5!) 

1,!!S:! 

8,403 

185'.),  Jan.  4 

1,  107 

500 

1,007 

10,010 

1800,  Jan.  3  . 

1 , 800 

2.523 

12,533 

1801,  .Ian.  2  . 

83  ? 

1 ,  ]  31 

1,971 

14,504 

1802,  Jan.  2  . 

010 

711 

1,321 

15.825 

1803,  Jan.  2  . 

514 

2,373 

2,917 

18,742 

1804,  Jan.  2 

2-18 

:i50 

004 

19,  310 

1805,  Jan.  3  . 

520 

220 

710 

20, 092 

180(5,  Jan.  2  . 

3()8 

800 

1,  171 

21,206 

1807,  Jan.  3  . 

!)23 

2,S11 

3,':.!! 

25, 000 

1808,  Jan.  4  . 

5,  102 

1,01.3 

0.  505 

3.1,505 

1809,  Jan.  1  . 

2,8:is 

()S2 

3,520 

35, 025 

1870,  J;in.  4  . 

'  i)23 

0,2  10 

7,  103 

12, 188 

1871,  Jan.  3  . 

1 ,  i)70 

1 ,  372 

3,312 

15,530 

1872,  Jan.  2  . 

1,211 

3.789 

5,000 

50,. 530 

1873,  Jan.  2  . 

2.  100 

1 , 528 

3.()9I 

54,224 

1874,  Jan.  2  . 

1 , 852 

1 ,  178 

3,  030 

57,254 

1875,  Jan.  2  . 

1,!)45 

1 ,  180 

3,  i:n 

00,385 

1870,  Jan.  4  . 

2,851 

1 ,  7()4 

4,015 

05,  000 

1877,  Jan.  2  . 

2.820 

2,330 

5,  150 

70,150 

Total 

35, 139 

35.017 

70, 150 
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Principal  Book  Addidons 

English  and  Conliiienlal  Ilislory  and  Litcraliirc. — History  of 
the  Holy  War,  1647,  folio,  1  vol.;  Saiutnes'  Britanniea  iVntiqua, 
1676,  folio,  1  vol.;  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  1736,  folio,  2 
vols.;  London  Registers  and  Calendars,  1755-1807,  26  vols.; 
Chevalier  Johnstone's  R.'bt^lion  of  1745,  1  vol.;  Bulletins  of 
European  Campaigns,  1793-1826,  ;;0  vols.;  Chronicles  of  Eng- 
land, 13  vols.;  Guizot's  History  of  France,  6  vols.;  ]\lonumenta 
Anglicana,  5  vols.;  Hnniboldt  s  New  ►Spain,  1  vols.;  Duyckinck's 
History  of  the  World,  4  vols.;  Almon's  Correspondence,  5  vols.; 
Vernon's  Letters  of  the  J\<Mgn  of  William  111.,  3  vols.;  Moles- 
worth's  History  of  England,  o  vols.;  Goodrich's  History  of  Eng- 
land, 3  vols.;  Sonthey's  West  Indies,  3  vols.;  English  jMiscellane- 
ons  Pamphlets,  12  vols.;  Moule's  English  Counties,  2  vols.;  Wil- 
son's Pre-liistoric  Scotland,  2  vols.;  Goodman's  Social  History 
of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.;  Collier's  Shakespeare's  Library  and 
Notes  and  Emendations  to  Shakespeare,  3  vols.;  Stevens'  Cata- 
logue of  ^Vmerican  Books  in  Bi'itish  ^Museum.  2  vt)ls.;  and  the 
following  works,  one  vohuue  eaeh:  Smith's  Assurbanipal  from 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  Tucker's  Devonshire  Pedigrees,  Me- 
moirs of  Jauies  Fillans,  the  sculptor,  a  richly  illustrated  work 
presented  by  his  daughter,  ]\Iiss  Fillans,  Brockett's  Glossary  of 
North  Country  AYords,  Howard's  Revelations  of  Egyptian  Mys- 
teries, Nicolas'  History  of  Battle  of  Agincourt,  Stevens'  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot,  Dycu^s'  Pompeii,  Dudley's  Neology,  IMajor's 
Select  Letters  of  Columbus,  PoAvnall's  Study  of  Antiquities, 
Pownall's  Antiquarian  Romances,  l^ethrani's  Anglo-Saxon  Liter- 
ature, and  Ilistoiy  of  the  Feuds  and  Clans  of  Scotland. 

^yorl:s  on  Science,  etc. — AVilkes'  Exploring  Expedition,  in  folio 
and  quarto,  bound  in  Turkey  morocco,  26  vols.,  from  the  State, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Gov.  Ludiugton  ;  Philadelphia  Journal  of 
Medical  and  Physical  Science,  S  vols.;  Prichard's  Researches  into 
the  Physical  History  of  :\[ankind,  5  vols.;  Prichard's  Eastern 
Origin  of  Celtic  Nations,  1  vol.;  Audubon's  Quadrupeds  of  N. 
A.,  3  vols.;  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  4  vols.;  Smith- 
sonian Contributions,  2  vols.;  i\Iedical  and  Anthropological 
Statistics,  2  vols.;  Falconer's  Paleontological  i\lemoirs,  2  vols.; 
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I  Kafinesque 's  Fluviatile  Bivalve  Shells  of  the  Ohio,  and  Medical 
Flora,  2  vols. ;  IMoitou's  Types  of  MankiDd,  and  Crania  yKgyptica, 
2  vols.;  and  the  folloAving  in  sing'ie  volumes:  Hayes'  Open 
Polar  Sea,  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  in  the  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  International  Pre-IIistorie  Congress,  Cat- 
lin's  Uplifted  and  Subsided  Rocks,  Cuvier's  Revolutions  of  the 
Globe's  Surface.  Flouran's  History  of  the  Discovery  of  tlie  Cir- 
culation of  the  Blood,  Hayden's  Geographical  Survey  of  Colo- 
rado, etc.,  Worthen's  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  vol.  G,  Simp- 
son's Exploration  of  the  Great  Basin  of  Utah,  and  AVheeler's 
Geographical  Surveys  in  the  West, 

American  History  and  Literature. — Lafitau's  Hi.st.  of  Discov- 
eries in  Ne\'/  World,  4  vols.;  Hazard's  Historical  Collection  of 
State  Paper.s,  1792,  2  vols,  quarto;  Burgoyne's  Campaign,  quarto, 
1780;  Col.  Baurens'  Correspondence,  1777-78;  Hist,  of  Late  War, 
1774;  O'Callaghan's  Jesuit  Relations,  1632-72;  Caryon's  Jesuits 
of  Canada;  Shea's  Captivity  of  Jogues;  Shea's  American  Lin* 
guistics;  Ferland's  Hist.  Canada,  2  vols.;  Beatty's  Two  Months* 
Tour,  1768;  Details  of  Particular  Services,  1776-79;  Journals  of 
Old  Congress,  1774-88,  13  vols. ;  Journals  of  Congress,  1789-93, 

5  vols.;  Benezet's  Observations  on  American  Indians,  1784;  Lou- 
don's Indian  Wars,  2  vols.;  Murray's  Travels  in  America,  2 
vols.;  Guthrie's  Geography,  1809;  Buckingham  Smith's  Career 
of  Hernando  De  Soto;  Illustrations  of  Revolutionary  History, 
scraps,  mounted,  2  vols.;  Watson's  Annals  of  Pliiladelidiia,  2 
vols.;  Van  Home's  Hist,  of  Army  of  Cumberland,  3  vols.; 
Sehmucker's  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  2  vols.;  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Col- 
lections, 2  vols.;  Clark's  Naval  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  3  vols.;  Force's 
National  Calendar,  6  vols.;  Bancroft's  Hist.  TJ.  S.,  revised  ed'n, 

6  vols.;  Thomas'  Hist,  of  Printing,  revised  edition,  2  vols.;  Tut- 
tle  and  Durrie's  Histories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  2  vols. ;  Provin- 
cial Papers  of  New  HampsMre,  6  vols. ;  Pennsylvania  Hist.  Soci- 
ety Bulletin,  1845^6;  Macauley's  Hist,  of  New  York,  3  vols.; 
Jacque's  Relation;  Sharan's  Adventures;  Roberts'  Florida;  Wil- 
Ictt's  I\Temoir;  Wheaton's  Northmen  in  America;  Stone's  Remi- 
niscences of  Saratoga;  Binney's  Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of 
Washington 's  Farewell  Address;  Wright's  Sketches  of  Plymouth, 
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Pa.;  Holden's  Hist,  of  Queensbuiy,  N.  Y.;  Rauin's  Hist,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  Journal  of  Claude  Blanchard,  1780-82;  Potter's 
Mil.  lli.st.  of  N.  H. ;  Gleig's  CampaigDs  against  Washington,  Bal- 
timore, and  New  Orleans,  1814^15;  Auehinlek's  Hist,  of  AVar  of 
1812;  Silli man's  Tour  to  Quebec;  Roy's  Hist,  of  Canada;  Mar- 
shall's Hist,  of  the  Colonies;  ^lurjjliy's  Anthology  of  N('\v  Nether- 
lands;  Peavis'  Hist,  of  St.  Louis;  Newhall's  luwa,  1841;  Barnes' 
Centenary  Hist,  of  U.  S.;  Hieroglyphic  Geography  of  the 
U.  S.;  Pickering's  Orthography  of  Indian  Languages;  llarrisse's 
Bibliotheca  Americana,  additions,  folio;  .Airs.  Hammond's  Hist, 
of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Pennsylvania  Areliives,  ^second  scries; 
Comstock's  American  Antiquities;  Bossu's  New  Voyages;  Mc- 
Culloh's  Researches  on  Ajncrica;  McMaster's  Hist,  of  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Perrot's  r\lemoirc;  (Quebec  Literar}'  and  Hist.  So- 
ciety Transactions;  Indian  Treaty  at  ITiiladelphia ;  Bradford's 
Hist,  of  Mass.;  Duponceau's  Indian  Grammar;  Hist,  of  Capture 
of  Louisburg;  Hosack's  Life  of  Clinton;  Bonduel's  Indian  Mis- 
sions in  Wisconsin,  2  vols.;  Whitford's  Sketch  of  Education  in 
Wisconsin;  Carpenter's  History  of  Wisconsin  University; 
Chapin's  Sketches  of  Wisconsin  Colleges;  Salisbury's  Sketch  of 
Wisconsin  Normal  Schools;  Davies'  Sketch  of  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Letters;  Butler's  Sketch  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society;  W^isconsin  at  the  Centennial; 
Wisconsin  History  and  Topograph}^,  prepared  by  D.  S.  Durrie, 
in  six  MS.  folio  vols. — of  great  value  to  writei*s  on  our  State, 
and  the  result  of  much  painstaking  inquiry  and  research. 
Ferioclical  Literutare. — American  Magazine,  1744,  1  vol.;  New 
American  Magazine,  1758-GO,  2  vols,;  Weekly  Magazine,  1768- 
75,  13  vols.;  Royal  ]\Iagazine,  1759,  1  vol.;  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  1771  and  1779,  2  vols.;  St.  James'  Magazine,  1774,  1 
vol.;  Boston  Magazine,  1785,  1  vol.;  American  Magazine,  1787- 
88,  1  vol.;  New  England  Quarterly,  1802,  3  vols.;  The  Med- 
ley, 1803,  1  vol. ;  Latter  Day  Luminary,  1818,  1  vol. ;  U.  S.  Lit- 
erary  Gazette,  1824-2G,  3  vols.;  Worcester's  Talisman,  1828-29, 
1  vol.;  Mechanics'  Magazine,  1830,  1  vol.;  People's  Magazine, 
1833,  1  vol.;  American  Magazine,  1835,  2  vols.;  Literary  Rec- 
ord, 1844--18,  4  vols.;  Graham's  IMagazine,  14  vols.;  The  Athen- 
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.  tt'iun,  22  vols.;  The  Zoi.st,  a  Physiological  Journal,  13  vols.; 
Quarterly  Keview,  9  vols.;  Harpers  xMa^azine,  G  vols.;  Jjiving 
A'^e,  6  vols.;  Unitarian  ^liseellany,  G  vols.;  Godey's  Lady's 
rJook,  5  vols.;  Brit.  Quartej-ly  Keview,  5  vols.;  Southern  Baptist 
i  Missionary  Journal,  5  vols.;  Tiie  Old  and  New,  3  vols.;  Banker's 
j.Miigazine,  3  vols.;  New  ^Mirror  of  Literature,  3  vols.;  American 
[Monthly,  3  vols.;  North  .AnuM'iean  Beview,  and  index,  3  vok. ; 
j  Knickerbocker  ^ilayazine,  2  vols.;  Historical  aud  Genealogical 
[  Iicgister,  2  vols.;  American  Beview  and  Ihterary  Journal,  vols.; 
•  Atlantic  ^Monthly,  2  vols.;  .Alass.  ]\Iissiojuiry  .Magazine.  2  vols.; 
I  and  the  following,  one  volume  each:  American  Quarterly  Beg- 
j  i.ster,  AVonderful  i\Bigazine,  Historical  ]\lagazine,  Southern  Biter- 
jary  l\Iessenger,  Begister  and  Alagazine  of  Biography,  Antiqua- 
j  rian  and  General  Beview,  American  Bihiiopolist,  .Vinerican 
j  Buokscller,  A'irginia  Biterary  .Museum,  N.  Y.  Portrait  ^lonthly, 
[  Aineri('an  Apollo,  Kendall's  ,Ex[)Ositor,  Cobbctt's  Begister,  IMili- 
i  (ary  Alagazine,  N.  Y.  (ienealogical  Becorcl,  News  Letter,  and 
I  N.  Y.  IMissionary  ]\^agazine. 

[  Hound  XciL'spapc)'  Filc^. — The  additions  to  this  department 
liave  been  large  and  valuable,  as  the  following  list  sufficiently 
'.attests : 

YoJs. 


London  Journal  nnrl  True  Briton,  1720-2S  .  .  1 

Soutli  Cai'olina  Gazette,  etf.,  1723-o5    .  .  .  1 

New  England  Journal,  173'j-49  .  .  .  1 

New  York  Gazette  and  Post  Boy,  1749-r,0  .  .  1 

Pennsylvania  Journal,  17o0-r)2  .  .  .  1 

South  Caiolina  Gazette,   1753  .  .  .  1 

London  Chronicle,  1757-64    .  .  .  .8 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  17G4    .  .  .  .  1 

New  York  Chronicle   1769      .  .  .  .  1 

London  Chronicle,  1771-73      .  .  .  .3 

Pennsylvania  Journal,  1772-74  .  .  .2 

The   Crisis,    1775-76              .  .  .  .  1 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  177G    .  .  .  .  1 

Pennsylvania  T^edger,  1776    .  .  .  .  1 

Pennsylvania  Joui-nal,  1777-79  .  .  .  1 

New^  Hampshire  Gazette,  1734-86  .  .  .  1 

Columhian  Centir.el,  1794        .  .  .  .  1 

London  Register,  1802-5       .  .  .  .  1 

Salem  Register,  1802-5        .   .  .  .  .  1 

Boston  Gazette,  1805              .  ...  .  1 

London  Traveler,  1S05           .  .  .  .  1 

Various  News])ar)ers,  1806-8  .  .  .  .  2 

Boston  Weekly  Messenger,  1812-30        .  .  .9 

Boston  Gazette,  1X13  -15           .  .  .  .2 

American    Weekly    Messenger,    1814-15  .  .  1 

Boston  Evening  Gazette.  1814-17  .  .  .2 

Boston  Intelligencer,  1817      .  .  .  .  1 
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New  En-luiul  Galaxy,  181 7- IS  .  .  •      ^  H 

Various  Newspapei's.  ISIS      .  .  .  •      ^  ■] 

Louisiana  Advertiser.  1820  .  *  H 

Boston  Recorder,  1820-:]!  •      ^  B 

Portland  Mirror,  1822-23       .  ■      ^  I 

The   .Minerva,    1822-24  *      ^  I 

Columbian  Centinel,  1824        .  .  ■      ^  I 

American  Traveler.  1825-27  .  '  .  •      ^  ■ 

Le  Roy  Gazette,  1827-28  .  .  •      ^  1 

New  Englanil  Palladium,  1828  .  .  •      ^  H 

The   Friend,   1S2S-73  .  •    1^  B 

Dover  Unitarian  Monitor,  1831-33  .  .  •      ^  ■ 

Independent  Chronicle.  1S32  .  .  •  ■ 

New    York    Obsei-ver,    lS;;3-34  ,  .  •      ^  I 

Boston  Pearl,  1S35-3G  .  .  •      ^  I 

Wisconsin  Territorial  papers,  1S3C-38  .  .  •  I 

Boston  Transcript,  ]S4  2-."0  .  •  I 

Galena  Jelfei'sonian,  1S45-4G  .  .  .  •      -'-  I 

Boston  Mail,  1840  .  .  •      ^  I 

Boston  Advertiser,  1S4G-G8    .  .  .  •      ^  I 

Boston  Pilot,  1850-52              .  .  .  '  •      "  I 

AVaukesha    Democrat,   1851-54  .  ,  •      ^  I 

Willis'  Current  Notes,  1851-57  .  •  .  '  1 

Boston  Courier,  1855-61  .  .  •      ^  ! 

Boston  Bee,  1850      .              .  .  .  .      1  I 

London  Examiner,  1858         .  .  .  .      1  I 

Christian  Register,  1800-61    .  .  .  .      1  I 

Southern  Recorder,  1804-72    .  .  .  .      2  ] 

Womr.n's  Journal,  1871           .  .  .  .      1  | 

Christian  Witness,  1871         .  .  .  .      1  j 

Rural  New  Yorker,  1873        .  .  .  .1 

Prairie  Farmer  and  Union,  1873  .  .  .      1  ' 

Cincinnati  Gazette,  1873-74    .  .  .  .2 

Railroad  Gazette,   1873-75      .  .  .  .3 

Kentucky  Library  Paper,  1873-74  .  .  .1 

The  Nation,   1874-75              .  .  .  .4 

New  York  World.  1874-75      .           •  .  .  .3 

New  Yoi'k  Tribune,  1874-75    .  .  .  .3 

Chicago  Tribune,  1874-75        .  .  .  .4 

Chicago  Times,  1875              .  .  .  .2 

Patent  Office  Gazette,  1S75      .  .        "      .  .1 

Wisconsin  Centennial  Papers.  1876  .  .  .4 

Wisconsin  Daily  and  A\'cekly  papers,  1875-70      .  .  54 

Total   .  .  .  .  .  .203 

Twent^^-sevcii  vo] nines  of  tliese  newspaper  additions  j)eL'taia  to 
the  last  century — tlie  richest  addition,  of  that  period,  the  Society 
has  ever  made  in  a  'single  year;  making  the  total  in  the  Library 
of  tlie  17th  century,  62  vols. :  of  the  ISth,  361 ;  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, 2.247— grand  total,  2,670. 

The  nniii])er  of  periodicals  now  received  by  the  Society  is  195, 
three  less  than  last  year;  of  which.  3  are  published  quarterly,  12 
monthly,  168  weekly,  2  semi -weekly,  and  10  daily.  Of  these,  166 
are  published  in  Wisconsin,  evincing  the  continued  inler(\st  of  the 
cditoi's  and  publishers  of  our  State  in  this  invaluable  department 
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I  of  liistoi'ical  literature.  About  fifty  years  of  unbound  papere, 
1.  mostly  of  Milwaukee,  from  1845  to  1875,  liave  been  received  from 
I  the  e.state  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham — valuable  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Society's  AYiseonsin  iiles;  and,  from  the  same  source, 
the  Society  is  largely  indebted  for  a  generous  donation  of  books 
and  pamphlets.  Fifty-four  volumes  of  unbound  papers,  of  vari- 
ous yeai*s,  from  1809  to  1875,  have  been  received,  on  exchange 
account,  from  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Other  serials  have 
hcen  received,  and  laid  aside  for  bind  in  li'. 

To  the  j\ lap  and  Atlas  Department  have  been  added:  Ohio 
County  Atlases  of  Ashland,  Hutler,  Champaign,  Clark',  Crawford, 
Guernsey,  Licking,  Logan,  Medina,  i\Iorro\\%  IMuskingum,  Ottawa, 
llichlaiul  and  Shelby;  Historical  Atlas  of  the  (Jlohe,  including 
Atlas  of  "Wood  Co.,  Ohio;  Anderson's  Map  of  Ohio,  1841,  on 
rullei-s;  Doolittle  &  iMunson's  j\Iap  of  Ohio,  1838,  on  rollers;  Map 
of  Loraine  Co.,  Ohio,  on  rollers;  ]\lap  of  AYyandotte  Co.,  Ohio,  on 
rollei-s;  Map  of  America,  1722,  sheet  form,  folio;  De  Lisle 's  Map 
of  Louisiana,  1718.  sheet  foriii  ;  Dc  IJsle's  .Map  of  Canada  and 
New  France,  1703,  sheet  form  ;  Map  of  Louisiana  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  1718,  folio,  sheet  form;  Bradley's  J\[ap  of  the  United 
States,  1804 — these  obtained  by  purchase.    ^Miscellaneous  State 
and  other  maps,  some  in  sheets  and  some  in  covers,  from  Dr.  Lap- 
ham  s  estate,  52  in  number;  Australian  nui]),  in  sheet  form, 
from  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings;  mounted  map  of  Eau  Claire,  from  the 
city  of  Eau  Claire,  per  U.  F.  Wilson  ;  Keeler's  National  ]\Lap  of 
United  States  Territories,  irom  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings;  maps  and 
views  acco'mi)anying  message  and  docuinents  of  third  session  of 
34th  Congress,  from  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings;  njap  ami  profile  of 
Erie  Canal,  1817,  from  Charles  Lapham;  inap  of  the  United 
St;ites,  1S76,  on  rollers,  purchased.    These  additions,  seventy-two 
in  number,  increase  the  ]Maps  and  Atlases  to  648. 

'J'o  summarize  the  Library  additions :  Bound  newspaper  files, 
203;  Magazines  and  Reviews,  172;  British  Patent  Office  Reports, 
117;  American  Patent  Office  Reports,  14;  European  History  and 
Tjiterature.  200;  Ti-avels  and  Voyages,  30;  American  History  in 
general.  State  and  local  histories.  183;  Revolutionary  War,  28; 
War  of  1812.  11:  ^Mexican  and  Indian  wars,  8;  Civil  War  of 
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1861-65,  67;  ArehcTology  aud  Antiqnilics,  27;  Indians  and  cap- 
tivities, 86;  Governmeut  explorations  and  expeditions,  33;  Gov- 
ernment documents  and  reports,  66;  on  Politics  and  Government, 
27 ;  Banking  and  Currency,  14 ;  Columbus  and  his  Discoveries,  15; 
Mexico  and  Soatli  xVmerica,  12;  Canada  and  British  Provinces, 
41;  Cyclopedias,  15;  Directories,  105;  Registers  and  Almanacs, 
42;  AA^isconsin  Documents,  16;  Eeports,  Journals  and  Docu- 
ments of  other  States,  133;  Biography,  115;  Bibliography,  22; 
Bound  Atlases,  15 ;  Historical  and  Learned  Societies,  15 ;  Gene- 
alogies, 37;  Law  and  Law  Literature,  20;  Science  and  Natural 
History,  24;  Education  and  Philology,  22;  Medical  works,  24; 
Religious  History  and  Literature,  110;  ^Masonic  works,  7;  Shake- 
spearean Literature,  4;  Poetry  and  Fiction,  14;  unclassified,  14. 

These  additions  of  the  year  have  been  most  important;  secured 
among  other  sources,  from  the  rich  collections  of  Hon.  Thos.  H. 
Field  and  the  late  Samuel  G.  Drake — the  largest  ever  made  on 
Indian  history  and  literature ;  and  also  from  the  collections  of  the 
late  Hon.  Thomas  H.  AViyiiiie,  of  Virginia,  and  Capt.  Wm.  F. 
Goodwin,  of  New  Hampshire,  both  efficiently  connected  with  the 
historical  societies  of  their  respective  states.  These  four  rich 
collections,  thrown  upon  the  market,  enabled  our  Society  to  se- 
cure many  rare  and  important  works,  serving  to  fill  up  many  a 
gap  in  our  several  departments. 

Our  newspaper  files  have  received  an  unusually  large  increase 
• — many  invaluable  ones  of  the  last  century,  from  1720  to  1794, 
most  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate.  Our  depart- 
ment of  directories,  so  important  in  tracing  names  for  genealog- 
ical purposes,  has  received  a  large  acquisition ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  our  Indian  and  American  historical  departments,  as 
well  as  our  collections  on  science,  bibliography,  genealogy,  maga- 
zines and  reviews,  State  documents,  maps,  and  atlases.  The 
valuable  work  on  Wilkes'  Exi)loriiig  Expedition,  with  all  its  il- 
lustrative maps  and  drawings,  finds  a  fitting  place  in  our  Library, 
transferred  from  the  executive  rooms,  through  Gov.  Ludington's 
courtesy  and  kindness.  Mr.  Durrie's  fine  contribution  of  six  un- 
published folio  volumes  on  Wisconsin  history  and  topography, 
deserves,  as  it  should  receive,  a  special  recognition. 
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Donors  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Books.  Pamph. 


Albany  Institute  .  .  .2  2 

Allen,  ^\.  F.        .  .  .  .2  8 

1        Appleton,    W.    S.  .  .  ...  1 

'        Arnistront^,  W.  S.  .  ....  1 

,        Astor    Library     .  .  .  ...  1 

Atwood,    Gen.    D.  .  .  ...  2 

Barron,  Hon.  H.  D.  .  .  .3 

Barton.  E.  ^r.      .  .  .  .3 

Baxter,  J.  H.  (Frovost  ^vlarsbal's  Bureau)      .  2 

Beloit  College      .  .  .  ...  2 

Berryman,    J.    R.  .  .  .1 

Bodley,  Miss  R.  C.  .  .  ...  1 

Boston  Public  Lil)rary  .  .  .        32  1 

Bradlee,  Rev.  CD.  .  ....  1 

■Bradley,  I.  S.      .  .  .  ...  2 

British  Government  .  .  .  117 

[        Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library  .  ...  1 

Buck,    James     S.  .  .  .1 

>        Bunker  Hill  ^Monument  Association  .  1 

■  Butterlield.  C.  AV.  .  .  ....  1 

Carpenter,  Dr.  J.  H.  .  ,  .1 

Carr,  Hon.   E.   S.  .  .  .1 

I        Case,  F.  AV.         .  .  .  ...  16 

I       Case,  L.  B.         .  .  .  ...  1 

;        Cheever,  Hon.  D.  G.  .  .  .         1  16 

t        Chicago  &  N.  W.  Railway  .  .  1 

\        Clark,  John  A.    .  .  .  .1 

I        Clarke,  Robert    .  .  .  .1 

Clement,    John    .  .  .  ...  1 

I        Coast  Survey  Bureau  .  .  .2 

Colburn,    Jeremiah  .  .  ...  1 

Colt,  Mrs.  Samuel  ,  .  .1 

;        Crawford    Rev.  William  .  ,  ...  3 

]        Crosby,  N.  .  .  .  ...  1 

j         Cudmore.    P.        .  .  .  .1 

V         Curry,  Rev.  J.  L.  M.  .  .  ...  1 

I         Daveni)ort  Academy  Nat.  Science    .  .  1 

?         Davis.  W.  B.        .  .  ....  2 

■  DePeyster,  Gen.  J.  W.  .  .  ...  5 

:         Draper,  L.  C.      .  .  .  .2  1 

]         Draper,  Solomon  .  .  ...  1 

Durrie,  D.  S.        .  .  .  .         6  3 

Ellis,  Gen.   A.  G.  .  .  .1 

Fillans,   Miss    W.  .  .  .  1 

Fish,  Hon.  H.,  Secretary  of  State    .  .         4  .. 

■  Foster,  E.  J.       .  .  .  .1 

5         Garrison.  W.  P.,  Nation  Office  .  .       33  233 

Gasparin,  Countess  De  .«  .  .2 

Georgia  Historical   Society  .  ...  1 

j         Goss   E.  H.         .  .  .  ...  1 

Gould,  S.  C.       .  .  .  ...  9 

I         Gray,  Alfred        .  .  .  .3 

i         Green,   Dr.   S.   A.  .  .  .3  95 

»         Hammond,  INlis.  L.  M.  .  .  .1 

Hartranft,  Gov.  J.  F.  .  .  .1 

Hastings,  Hon.  S.  D.  .  .  .14  5 

Hawkins,     R.     C.  .  .  ...  1 

Hevl,   Lewis        .  .  .  .1 

f         Hills,  L.  B.         .  .  .  ...  6 


ri        Horton,  George  F.  .  ,  .  1 
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Hoyt,    Dr.    J.  W. 
Huriiphie}',  Gen.  A.  A. 
lllinoi.s,  Secretary  of  State 
Indianapolis  Public  Library 
Ingalls.  E.  S. 
Irish,  Rev.  J.  E. 
.hmies,  T.  P. 
Laphara,  I.  A.,  heirs  of 
Lapham,  S.  G.  . 
Lay,  J.  H. 
Library  of  Congress 
Linn,  Hon.  John  B. 
Littlejohn,    F.  J. 
Longhridge,  W.  B. 
Ludington,  Hon.  H. 
Lyman.  Theodore 
Lyon,  Isaac 
Mann,    Charles  . 
idarN'land  Hist.  Society 
McGrath,  Hon.  M.  K. 
IMassachnsetts,   Board   of  Education 
r^lassachusetts,  Board  of  Health 
Massacliusetts,  Hist.  Society 
Massachusetts,  Sec.  of  State 
^Michigan  State  Library 
:,Iiller,  D.  J. 
Miller,  Rev.  W.  G. 
iNIinnesota  Hist.  Society 
?*Tissouri,  Sec.  of  State 
]\[unsell.  Joel 
Newberry.  Prof.  J.  S. 
Nesbit,  James 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society 
Nev/  Hampshire,  State  Library 
New  York,  IMercantile  Library 
New  York,  Re.gents  of  the  University 
Nicodemns,  Prof.  W.  J.  L 
Pardee.  0.  S. 
Parker,  Hon.  CD. 
Parvin,  T.  S. 
Patent  Office,  AVashingtou 
Peabodv  Institute 
Peck,  Mrs.  R. 

Pennsylvania,  Board  Pub.  Charities 
Pennsylvania  Hist.  Society 
Perry,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Poole,  W.  F. 
Putney,  i^.Taj.  F.  H. 
Quincy,  P.Iiss  E.  S. 
Quincy,  Edmund 
Quincy,  Josiah    .  ' 
Quincy  Public  Library 
Quincy,  S.  IM. 
Reeve,    Dr.    J.  T. 
Reynolds,  Rev,  S. 
Rodgers,  Com.  C.  R.  P. 
Rollins,    John  R. 
Saffell,  C,  C. 
Salisbury,  T^i-of.  A. 
SfaiJuf    Hon.  Edward 
SV'(  ••(•t;i  !•>■  of  Uie  Interior,  Washington 
Sliii.man.  S.  V. 
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Books.  Pamph. 

Simms,  J.  R.      .  .  . 

Slaughter,  Col.  W,  B. 
Smithsonian  Institute 
Solberg,  T.  C.  . 
Starbuck,  A.  . 
Starbuck,    W.  S. 
Starr,  Elisha 

Sterling,  Prof.  J.  W.  . 
Stone  &  Cramer  . 
Stone,  Rer.  E.  M. 
Tenney,  Hon.  H.  A. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  M.  Louise  . 
Thomson,  Peter  G. 
Toner,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Towne,  W.  B.  . 
Tuttle,  Charles  R. 
Unknown 
Vaill,  CD.. 
Van  Slyke,  N.  B. 
Vermont  Historical  Society 
Vermont   State  Library  . 
Vilas,    Dr.   C.  H. 
Wentworth,  Hon.  J. 
Whittlesey,  Col.  Charles  . 
"Williams,  J.  . 
Wisconsin,  from  State 
Wisconsin  Centennial  Commission  . 
Tohn,    Albert  B. 

Art  Gallery 

Seven  portraits,  in  oil,  have  been  added  to  the  gallery.  One  of 
Alexander  J.  Irwin,  an  early  Green  Bay  pioneer,  painted  by  C. 
W.  Heyd,  in  gilt  frame,  from  his  widow,  Mrs.  Frances  Irwin; 
Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis,  painted  by  his  daughter,  presented  by  the  Gen- 
eral; Eichard  H.  Magoon,  an  early  Wisconsin  pioneer,  who 
.  shared  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  was  the  first  person  in  "Wis- 
consin to  suggest  the  formation  of  a  historical  society;  Elisha 
Starr,  a  Milwaukee  pioneer  of  1836,  presented  by  Mr.  Starr;  Gen. 
Wm.  L.  Utiey,  painted  by  Alfred  Payne,  in  gilt  frame,  from  Gen. 
Utley;  the  late  Dr.  Geo.  R.  McLane,  of  Wlaukesha,  painted  by 
S.  M.  Brookes,  deposited  by  Chief  Justice  Ryan ;  portrait  of  C. 
S.  Rafinesque,  the  naturalist,  purchased.  Also  a  photograph  of 
Timothy  Johnson,  the  first  settler  of  Watertown,  from  Mrs.  D. 
W.  Ballou ;  photograph  of  Gen.  John  A.  Sutter,  the  pioneer  dis- 
coverer of  gold  in  California,  from  A.  Menges,  Esq. 

There  are  now  one  hundred  and  six  oil  paintings  in  the  art 
gallery. 
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Additions  to  the  Cabinet 

Antiquities. — A  copper  spear,  with  a  barb  near  the  point,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  Society's  collection,  found  in  Fond  du 
Lac  County,  from  G.  DeNevue ;  a  copper  chisel,  ten  inches  long, 
bevelled  on  one  side,  a  fine  specimen ;  a  small  copper  axe,  a  small 
flint  arrow-head,  and  a  stone  implement,  five  inches  wide  and  ten 
long,  perhaps  a  breast  plate,  all  found  in  a  mound  near  Lake 
Chetek,  Barron  County,  from  Hon.  Wm.  Wilson ;  a  copper  spear, 
large  size,  splendid  specimen,  from  Mons  Anderson,  La  Crosse; 
two  flint  spear-heads,  found  two  miles  southwest  of  Monroe, 
Green  County,  twenty-one  feet  below  the  surface,  from  J.  T. 
Bodge ;  four  stone  axes,  and  other  tools,  deposited  by  Isaac  Allds, 
Necedah,  Juneau  County;  a  stone  axe  from  Hon.  J.  F.  Hand, 
Lowville,  Columbia  County ;  fragments  of  ancient  pottery  found 
on  a  hill  at  Blue  Mounds,  from  Wm.  Carroll;  fragment  of  an- 
cient pottery  found  near  Whitney's  Rapids,  Wood  County,  from 
Hon.  M.  M.  Strong ;  a  small  red  stone  pipe,  found  in  Dane,  Dane 
County,  from  G.  H.  Stewart ;  a  stone  axe,  edge  partially  broken, 
found  on  premises  of  Gen.  E.  E.  Bryant,  near  Lake  Monona,  town 
of  Madison,  presented  by  Gen.  Bryant ;  crania  from  Grant  River, 
near  Lancaster,  from  H.  S.  Keene;  bones  from  a  mound  on  the 
premises  of  G.  H.  Durrie,  near  Madison,  also  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, including  a  portion  of  a  pot — the  largest  in  the  Society's  col- 
lection, from  Mr.  Durrie ;  cast  of  an  ancient  war  axe,  also  of  the 
section  of  a  swivel,  found  at  Starved  Rock,  Illinois,  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  thirteen  long,  from  D,  F.  Hitt  and  Gibbs,  Ottawa, 
111.;  three  copper  arrows,  twenty-four  stone  arrows,  two  stone 
hammers  or  axes,  three  stone  wedges,  two  shells,  and  eight  frag- 
ments of  ancient  pottery,  a  valuable  contribution  from  J.  D.  Hol- 
man,  Waupaca ;  and  a  portion  of  a  red  stone  pipe,  found  near  the 
red-stone  quarry,  Pipestone  County,  Minn.,  from  W.  S.  Taylor. 

Autographs,  etc. — Autograph  signature  of  William  Williams, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  Dr. 
J.  H.  Carpenter ;  autograph  letter  of  Hon.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  G.  D.  A.  Parks,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  July  1, 
1833,  from  Hon.  Daniel  Hall,  Watertown;  commission  of  Gov. 
Henry  Dodge  to  W.  T.  Sterling  as  Territorial  Librarian,  June  25, 
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1838,  countersigned  by  W.  B.  Slaughter,  Secretary,  from  Mr. 
Sterling  by  J.  P.  Switzer;  two  commissions  of  Gov.  Dodge,  both 
to  Chaiincey  H.  Peak,  one  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Milwaukee 
Count}^,  Feb.  8,  1839,  the  other  as  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Fourth 
Company  of  the  Third  Eegiment  of  Wisconsin  Militia,  March  31, 
1840;  a  burial  ground  deed,  in  west  ward  of  Milwaukee,  to  C. 
H.  Peak,  Aug.  29,  1839,  signed  by  Elisha  Starr  as  President  of 
the  Trustees  of  Milwaukee,  witnessed  and  acknowledged  by  I.  A, 
Lapham ;  also  a  circular  for  the  formation  of  a  Public  Library  in 
Milwaukee,  April,  1846,  and  a  remonstrance  against  the  route  of 
a  road  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  no  date,  all  from  Wm. 
Peak,  through  Hon.  J.  E.  Thomas,  Sheboygan  Falls. 

Coin  mid  Currency. — Twelve  skilling  Danish  silver  coin,  1717, 
from  M.  Michelet,  Pleasant  Springs;  a  Chinese  note,  from  E.  S. 
Chase;  and  the  following  from  C.  C.  Saffell,  Baltimore:  Pennsyl- 
vania Colonial  bill,  five  shillings,  Oct.  1,  l'«  T3;  Continental  bill, 
two-thirds  of  a  dollar,  Feb.  17,  1776 ;  another  of  same  amount, 
May  9,  1776;  Massachusetts  bill,  two  dollars,  dated  in  1780;  State 
Bank,  Morris,  N.  J.,  one  dollar,  1820;  shinplaster.  Borough  of 
Liverpool,  twenty-five  cents,  1857 ;  Bank  of  Yirginia,  Staunton, 
three  five  dollar  bills,  April,  1860 ;  Monticello  Bank,  five  dollars, 
Nov.,  1860;  Corporation  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  two  dollars,  April, 
1861;  N.  "W.  Bank  of  Virginia,  Jefferson,  one  dollar,  1862;  Eock- 
ingham  Co.,  Virginia,  twenty-five  cents,  1862;  Confederate 
States,  ten  dollars,  Feb.,  1864;  also  several  old  documents. 

Natural  History  Specimens. — Molten  lead  from  the  Chicago  fire, 
and  sea  salt,  from  E.  E.  Bristol;  a  section  of  a  honey  locust  tree, 
from  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  from  "W.  R.  Paget;  petrified  wood  from 
Nebraska,  from  I.  S.  Bradley;  olive  wood  from  Jerusalem,  manu- 
factured into  a  crucifix,  from  Hon.  D.  G.  Cheever;  a  small  horned 
frog  from  Texas,  from  J.  J.  Heim ;  float  copper,  weighing  twenty 
ounces,  found  on  grounds  of  E.  H.  Huntington,  Madison,  from 
Frank  Huntington ;  lead  mineral,  fossils,  and  horn  of  young  deer, 
from  Hon.  M.  M.  Strong ;  Spanish  moss  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
buffalo  hair  or  wool,  from  James  McCloud ;  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  wood  from  Alexander  Co.,  111.,  arranged  on  card,  from 
Hon.  D.  G.  Cheever;  specimen  of  pure  copper,  about  four  ounces 
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in  weight,  found  on  the  bluffs,  in  Coloma,  Waushara  County, 
while  grading  for  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  from  J.  A.  Murat  j 
spedle  iron  slag  from  furnace  of  Madison  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, from  J.  W.  Hudson ;  twenty-two  samples  of  tin  ore,  from 
Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales,  copper  ore  from  Burra- 
Burra  Mine,  South  Australia,  antimony  from  Victoria,  Australia, 
gold  bearing  quartz,  from  New  Zealand,  flax  and  hemp,  and 
paper  made  from  the  same,  from  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings;  a  glass 
tube  containing  borings  of  the  artesian  well  at  Prairie  du  Chi  en, 
showing  the  successive  strata  to  the  depth  of  960  feet,  from  Hon. 
Horace  Beach;  a  specimen  of  lizard,  from  T.  G.  Good;  a  sample 
of  cotton  grown  at  Palmyra,  Wis.,  from  Mrs.  0.  P.  Dow. 

Miscellaneous. — A  skull  found  in  Waupaca  County,  from  Hon. 
Myron  H.  Eeed;  a  portion  of  a  hub  and  springs  of  a  buggy  car- 
ried five-eighths  of  a  mile  by  the  tornado  at  Hazel  Green,  Wis., 
in  the  spring  of  1876 ;  fourteen  small  photograph  views  of  Santa 
Fe  and  New  Mexico,  from  Miss  Priscilla  Jones ;  four  photograph 
views  of  pontoon  bridge,  artesian  well,  etc.,  at  Prairie  da  Chien, 
from  PI.  Pt.  Farr;  thirty  bullets  taken  from  buffalo  or  bison 
skins,  imbedded  in  the  hide  or  wool,  from  Hon.  D.  G.  Cheever;  a 
pair  of  bead  moccasins  taken  from  the  feet  of  the  Sioux  chief 
Black  Kettle,  after  he  was  killed  by  Gen.  Custer's  party,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  savages,  preceding  the  one  in  which  that  of- 
ficer lost  his  life,  and  Black  Kettle's  red  stone  pipe,  also  an  Al- 
gerine  newspaper  in  Arabic,  from  James  Hewitt,  through  C.  W. 
Butterfield ;  a  fine  chromo  view  of  Starved  R-ock,  on  the  Illinois 
River,  where  the  old  French  fort  of  St.  Louis  was  located,  and  fa- 
mous as  the  spot  where  a  portion  of  the  Illinois  tribe  were  starved 
to  death  rather  than  surrender  to  their  Indian  enemies  who  be- 
sieged the  place,  from  W.  K.  Cash ;  a  steel  engraving  of  Gov.  R.  B. 
Hayes,  from  E.  B.  Bolens ;  a  squid  used  for  catching  mackerel, 
from  Henry  Conover ;  a  photograph  of  ferns  and  casts  of  two 
specimens  of  natural  history,  from  D.  F.  Hitt  &  Gibbs,  Ottawa,  111. 

A  New  Volume  of  Collections 

The  new  volume  of  the  Society's  Collections,  the  seventh  in  our 
series,  embraces  several  very  important  additions  to  Wisconsin 
history — notably  the  papers  of  Mr.  Tasse  and  Gen.  Ellis.  Mr. 
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Tasse  has  taken  umisiial  pains  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
teresting career  of  Charles  de  Langlade,  the  first  settler  of  Wis- 
consin, written  in  the  French  language,  and  most  creditably 
translated  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Fairchild  Dean.  Prof.  Butler  kindly 
aided  in  making  translations  of  some  revisions,  in  the  absence  of 
Mrs.  Dean  from  the  city.  As  this  paper  must  prove  the  basis  of 
our  "Wisconsin  history,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  Mr. 
Tasse  for  his  unwearied  efforts  in  its  production;  and  to  Mrs. 
Dean  and  Prof,  Butler  for  their  kind  assistance  in  giving  it  an 
appropriate  English  translation.  The  other  papers  in  the  vol- 
ume, varied  in  their  character,  will  necessarily  commend  them- 
selves to  the  lovers  of  our  early  history  and  historic  men  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  manuscript  contributions  of  the  year  need  not  be  specified 
in  detail,  as  all,  save  a  paper  on  early  recollections  of  Wisconsin, 
by  the  late  Hon.  John  Phelps,  appear  in  the  new  volume  just 
issued. 

Contributions  for  Exchanges 

One  hundred  copies  of  Wisconsin  in  the  Centertnial,  from  the 
Centennial  Commissioners ;  a  large  number  of  reports  of  the  Wis- 
consin Editorial  Association,  through  Hon.  James  Ross,  secretary  j 
100  copies  of  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Society 
for  1875;  25  copies  of  Transactions  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society;  50  copies  each  of  the  Governor's  Message  and  Docu- 
ments, Journals  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  and  of  the  Laws  of 
Wisconsin  for  1876,  in  2  vols.;  and  45  copies  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Manual  for  1876,  from  the  State ;  2  copies  each  of  Whitford's 
Hist,  of  Education  in  Wisconsin,  Salisbury's  Normal  Schools, 
Carpenter's  University  of  Wisconsin,  Chap  in 's  Colleges  of  Wis- 
consin, and  three  copies  of  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Listruction,  1875,  from  Hon,  Edward  Searing ;  25  copies  of  Sten- 
nett's  Northwest  Illustrated,  1876,  from  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
em  Railway;  24  copies  of  the  Statutes  of  Congress,  1875-76, 
from  Gov.  Ludington;  10  copies  of  Crawford's  Forty  Years  of 
ihe  Presbyterian  Church  of  Green  Bat/;  and  20  copies  of  Durrie's 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Madison. 
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Library  Improvements 

Early  in  the  past  year,  the  two  towers  of  the  south  wing  of  the 
capitol,  were  properly  fitted  up,  by  direction  of  the  governor,  one 
for  the  reception  of  our  large  collection  of  prehistoric  antiquities 
of  Wisconsin,  of  the  stone  and  copper  age,  and  the  other  for  the 
better  arrangement  of  our  maps,  and  bound  files  of  Milwaukee 
newspapers.  Additional  desks  have  been  provided,  with  closet 
room  beneath.  These  improvements  have  been  both  timely  and 
convenient. 

The  Centennial 

Our  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  embraced  nearly  all  of  our  pre- 
historic implements,  and  the  more  important  portion  of  our  large 
collection  of  the  stone  age — 154  coppers ;  2,890  stone  implements ; 
also  39  fragments  of  ancient  pottery,  and  several  human  bones 
taken  from  a  mound  in  Polk  County.  This  archceological  collec- 
tion attracted  deserved  attention — the  more  so,  as  the  number  of 
copper  prehistoric  findings  are  more  numerous  than  any  collec- 
tion known  to  have  been  made.  Prof.  Butler  went  to  Philadel- 
phia as  our  archseological  commissioner,  arranging  their  display ; 
and  E.  T.  Sweet,  M.  S.,  had  charge  of  the  collection  during  the 
exhibition,  and  deserves  the  Society's  thanks  for  his  faithful 
watchful  care  over  it. 

Library  Work 

The  librarian  and  assistants  have  well  acquitted  themselves  in 
the  discharge  of  their  routine  duties ;  in  keeping  up  the  increas- 
ing labor  of  cataloguing  the  steady  accretions  to  the  Library ;  at- 
tending to  the  system  of  exchanges  with  kindred  institutions; 
keeping  the  serial  publications  arranged  for  binding,  and  giving 
proper  attention  to  the  wants  of  visitors.  And  Mr.  Isaac  Lyon, 
though  now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  is  as  unremitting  as  ever 
in  his  voluntary  and  unrequited  attentions  to  visitors  of  the 
cabinet  department,  of  which  he  has  for  over  five  years  had  the 
charge. 

Conclusion 

In  concluding  our  twenty-third  annual  report,  we  can  but  re- 
new  our  firm  conviction  of  the  large  and  diversified  good  the  So- 
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€iety  is  accomplishing;  in  gathering  and  disseminating  the  history 
of  Wisconsin ;  in  collecting  and  preserving  our  current  newspa- 
per files ;  furnishing  resources  for  investigators  in  our  varied  de- 
partments of  learning;  and  in  aiding  the  students  of  our  State 
University  in  their  preliminary  training  for  spheres  of  future 
trust  and  usefulness. 

Such  an  institution,  whose  opportunities  for  extending  its  be- 
neficent labors  are  constantly  on  the  increase,  needs  enlarged  fa- 
cilities. A  new  building  is  one  of  its  wants,  which,  with  a  return 
of  general  prosperity,  will  undoubtedly  be  provided,  because  its 
necessity  and  utility  are  alike  so  obvious;  while  another  equally 
important  matter — the  binding  fund — should  be  nurtured  by 
every  means  we  can  devise — a  fund  that  should  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  Society's  friends  with- 
in and  beyond  the  limits  of  Wisconsin. 

Has  not  the  Society  friends  who  will  remember  it  with  gener- 
ous benefactions?  John  Jacob  Astor  and  his  son  devoted  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  founding  of  a  public  library ; 
and  their  example  is  being  followed  by  James  Lenox,  a  gentle- 
man of  New  York  City,  of  large  benevolence.  The  late  George 
Peabody  gave,  altogether,  a  million  and  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  found  an  institute  of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts,  in  Baltimore;  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  establish  an  institute,  lyceum  and  library  in  his  native  town  of 
Danvers,  Massachusetts.  The  late  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton  be- 
queathed ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  Mr.  Peabody  as  much  more;  Elliott  Cresson  that 
amount  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society;  and  the  late 
Henry  D.  Gilpin  considerably  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Chicago  historical  societies.  Within  a  few  months, 
the  late  F.  C.  T.  Smith  bequeathed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury 
donated  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety for  binding  purposes  alone. 

We  have  been  ten  years  trying  to  establish  a  binding  fund  for 
our  Society,  and  it  has  not  yet  reached  five  thousand  dollars — not 
half  what  it  should  be,  to  enable  its  income  to  meet  all  the  wants 
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of  the  Society  in  this  direction.  Let  "us  hope  that  you,  men  of 
Wisconsin,  who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  will  yet  do 
something  worthy  to  perpetuate  your  names  and  memories,  by 
providing  liberal  donations  and  bequests  to  our  Society.  It  will 
deservedly  secure  you  a  reputation  more  enduring  than  brass  or 
marble,  and  far  more  useful  to  humanity  than  all  the  wealth  you 
could  transmit  to  your  offspring — for  wealth  thus  bestowed,, 
oftener  proves  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 


Twenty -fourth  Annual  Report^ 

The  past  year  has,  by  purchases,  gifts  and  exchanges,  brought 
its  accustomed  additions  to  the  Library.  Books,  pamphlets  and 
periodicals  have  been  multiplied,  the  portrait  gallery  enriched, 
the  cabinet  and  prehistoric  collection  largely  increased,  and  new 
augmentations  made  to  the  manuscript  stores  of  our  "Wisconsin 
history. 

Financial  Condition — Binding  Fund 

The  receipts  of  the  year  into  the  general  fund,  as  shown  by 
the  Treasurer's  report,  including  the  small  balance  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  have  been  $5,014.25 ;  and  the  disbursements,  $4,997. 81^ 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $16.44. 

During  the  year,  the  binding  fund  has  received  but  four  do- 
nations— $50  from  Hon.  Andrew  Proudjfit,  the  balance  of  a 
pledge  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  this  fund ;  $20  from  Rev.  E. 
Hodges,  D.  D.,  one  of  our  honorary  vice-presidents,  being  the 
sixth  annual  contribution  of  that  amount ;  $20  from  ' '  A  Friend ; ' ' 
and  $5  from  Hon.  Philo  "White ;  duplicate  books  and  pamphlets 
sold,  $272.95;  accrued  interest,  $351.45;  annual  membership 
dues,  net,  $75.70;  thus  showing  an  addition  of  $795.10,  tind 
making  the  total  present  amount  of  this  important  fund,  $5,595.51. 

The  promised  gift  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  Texas  land, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  fund,  by  the  late  Hon.  John  Catlin,  has 
recently  been  kindly  conveyed  to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  Catlin  and 
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daughter,  and  the  deed  sent  to  Coleman,  the  county  seat  of  the 
county  of  that  name,  in  which  the  land  is  located,  for  record.  It 
is  a  new  county,  just  organized,  and  is  represented  as  a  thriving 
region,  where  stock-raising  is  the  chief  industry,  but  where  wool- 
growing  and  farming  are  steadily  advancing.  This  noble  gift  will 
eventually  prove  a  fine  addition  to  our  binding  fund,  and  will 
serve  yet  more  strongly  to  embalm  Mr.  Catlin's  memory  in  our 
affections ;  and  to  IVIrs.  Catlin  and  daughter  is  our  Society  deeply 
indebted  for  their  kind  attention  in  consummating  the  liberal 
intentions  of  the  donor. 

It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  Society  when  this  binding  fund 
shall  reach  the  hoped  for  amount,  the  income  of  which  will  provide 
for  the  needful  binding  of  books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  reviews 
and  newspaper  files,  many  of  which  are  now  necessarily  laid  aside 
tin  this  resource  shall  become  available.  No  friend  of  the  Soci- 
ety can  render  it  more  acceptable  service  than  by  contributing  to 
the  binding  fund,  even  though  the  amount  should  be  but  smaU. 

Library  Additions 

The  Library  additions  of  the  year  have  been  1,81.8  volumes,  of 
which  1,260  were  acquired  by  purchase,  and  558  by  donation  and 
exchange ;  and  5,090  pamphlets,  of  which  2,848  were  secured  by 
donation,  exchange  and  mounting  newspaper  slips,  and  2,242  by 
purchase.  Of  the  book  additions,  260  were  folios  and  120  quar- 
tos; increasing  the  number  of  folios  in  the  Library  to  2,649,  and 
the  quartos  to  3,069,  and  both  to  5,718. 
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Progressive  Library  Increase 

The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Library  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Date. 

Volumes 

Documents 

and 
pamphlets. 

Both 

Total  in 

added. 

together. 

T  ji'Krq  t-v 

1854,  Jan.  1  . 

50 

50 

50 

1855,  Jan.  2  . 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,050 

1856,  Jan.  1  . 

1,065 

2,000 

3,065 

5,115 

1857,  Jan.  6  . 

1,005 

300 

1,305 

6,420 

1858,  Jan.  1 

1,024 

959 

1,983 

8,403 

1859,  Jan.  4  . 

1,107 

500 

1,607 

10,010 

1860,  Jan.  3  . 

1,800 

723 

2,523 

12,533 

1861,  Jan.  2  . 

837 

1,134 

1,971 

14, 504 

1862,  Jan.  2 

610 

711 

1,321 

15,825 

1863,  Jan.  2  . 

544 

2,373 

2,917 

18, 742 

1864,  Jan.  2  . 

248 

356 

604 

19,346 

1865,  Jan.  3  . 

529 

226 

746 

20,092 

1866,  Jan.  2  . 

368 

806 

1,174 

21,266 

1867,  Jan.  3 

923 

2,  811 

3,734 

25, 000 

lS6si  Jan.  4  . 

5,462 

1,043 

6^505 

31^505 

1869,  Jan.  1  . 

2,838 

682 

3,520 

35, 025 

1870,  Jan.  4 

923 

6,240 

7, 163 

42, 188 

1871,  Jan.  3  . 

1,970 

1,372 

3,342 

45, 530 

1872,  Jan.  2  . 

1,211 

3,789 

5, 000 

50, 530 

1873,  Jan.  2  . 

2,166 

1,528 

3,694 

54,224 

1874,  Jan.  2  . 

1,852 

1,178 

3,030 

57, 254 

1875,  Jan.  2  . 

1,945 

1,186 

3,131 

60, 385 

1876,  Jan.  4  . 

2,851 

1,764 

4,615 
5,156 

65, 000 

1877,  Jan.  2  . 

2,820 

2,336 

70, 156 

1878,  Jan.  2  . 

1,818 

5,090 

6,908 

77, 064 

Total 

36,957 

40, 107 

77,064 

Principal  Book  Additions 

American  History  and  Literalture. — Columbus  and  Vespucci, 
Voyages  to  America,  facsimile  copies,  7  vols.,  folio;  Le  Moine's 
Florida  Expedition  of  1564;  Margry's  Discovery  and  Establish- 
ment of  the  French  in  America,  1614-85,  2  vols.  4to. ;  Steve^is' 
Two  Thousand  American  Nuggets,  1490-1800;  Mission  du  Can- 
ada, 1672-1779,  2  vols. ;  Journal  and  Letters  of  Eliza  Lucas,  of 
South  Carolina,  1739-61 :  Proceedings  Relative  to  Captain  Kidd, 
1701,  4to.;  Ellis'  Voyages  to  Hudson's  Bay,  1746-47;  Indian 
Treaties  made  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  1755-56;  Crespel's  Travels 
in  North  America  [Wisconsin],  1728,  etc.;  Gov.  Bernard's  Letters 
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to  Gen.  Gage  and  others,  1769,  2  vols.;  Backus'  History  of  New 
England,  and  the  Baptist  Church,  1777-96,  3  vols. ;  Connecticut 
Public  Eecords,  1751;  Chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  the  Ke- 
heUion  of  1745-46;  Marquis  Du  Quesne  Vindicated,  1728;  Ban- 
<3roft's  Native  Eaces  of  the  Pacific  States,  5  vols.;  J.  Adams'  Po- 
litical Essays,  1774-75;  Enquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne,  and  his  Reply,  1777,  2  vols.;  Gen.  Burgoyne's  Military 
Orders,  1780;  Cockings'  American  War,  1781;  Clinton's  Reply 
to  Lord  Comwallis,  1783;  Gilbert's  Indian  Captivity,  1790;  De- 
bates in  Congress  on  Jay's  Treaty,  1794;  American  Remembran- 
•cer  (Jay's  Treaty),  1795;  Adventures  of  Gen.  Du.  Portail,  1797; 
CaUender's  History  of  U.  S.,  1797;  Callender's  Letters  to  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

New  Hampshire  State  Registers,  1798-1873,  45  vols. ;  Living- 
ston's Eminent  Americans,  4  vols.;  Ammidown's  Historical  Col- 
lections, 2  vols.;  Tomes'  War  with  the  South,  3  vols.,  4to. ; 
Barnes'  Biographies,  etc.  of  43d  Congress,  3  vols.,  4to. ;  Lives  of 
Chief  Fathers  of  New  England,  6  vols.;  Tomes'  Battles  of 
America,  3  vols.,  4to. ;  Friends'  Annual  Monitor,  1855-63,  7 
vols.;  Brake's  Ms.  Book  of  Autographs,  4to. ;  Foote's  Bench 
and  Bar  of  the  South,  2  vols.;  Duvallon's  Spanish  Colonies  of 
the  Mississippi,  1802;  Goodenough's  Ohio  Northern'  Boundary; 
O'NeaU's  Bench  and  Bar  of  South  Carolina,  2  vols.;  Mahan's 
History  of  Amer.  War.  1877 ;  Peters'  History  of  Conn.;  Hecke- 
welder's  Indian  Nations;  Confederate  Public  Documents,  1863; 
The  Balloting  Book— N.  T.  Military  Bounty  Lands,  folio;  Con- 
troversy between  H.  Laurens  and  E.  Jennings,  2  vols.;  Gen. 
Dearborn  and  Mr.  Swett  on  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  Biographical 
Cyclopedia  of  Perm.,  4to. ;  Centennial  Records,  Women  of  Wis- 
consin, 4to. ;  Maine  Historical  Collections,  2  vols.;  Carii's  Amer- 
ican Letters,  1788,  2  vols. ;  Mori's  Life  and  Resources  hi  America; 
Parton's  Sketches  of  Men  of  Progress,  4to.;  Bourne's  History  of 
Wells  and  Kennebunk;  Winder's  Annals  of  Kansas;  Young's 
History  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Fullonton's  History  of  Raymond, 
N.  H.;  Young's  History  of  Mexico,  1520-1847;  McSherry's 
Letters  on  the  History  of  Maryland ;  Winfield's  History  of  County 
of  Hudson,  N.  J.;  Pearce's  Annals  of  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.;  Good- 
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rich  and  Tuttle's  History  of  Indiana;  McKnight's  Our  Westerrt 
Border;  Hough's  American  Constitutions  of  States,  2  vols. ^ 
Lanman's  Biographical  Annals  of  Civil  Government  of  U.  S-. ;. 
Ball's  History  of  Lake  Co.,  Ind. ;  Bowen's  America  Discovered 
by  the  Welsh ;  Andrews'  Tour  in  Minnesota,  1856 ;  Montgomery -s. 
History  of  Jay  Co.,  Ind. 

Morris'  Eambles  in  Rocky  Mountains,  1864;  Tuttle's  History 
of  Border  Wars;  Hunter's  Western  Border  Life;  Voyage  to 
Kentucky,  1821;  Anderson's  British  American  Colonies,  1814;. 
Sanborn's  History  of  New  Hampshire;  Van  Ness'  Examination 
of  Charges  against  Aaron  Burr,  1803;  Captivity  of  Mrs.  Lewis- 
in  Black  Hawk  War;  Buck's  History  of  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania; Captivity  of  Mrs.  Plummer,  1838;  Lucas'  Charters  of 
Old  English  Colonies  in  America;  Tour  through  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, etc.,  1828;  Cheetham  on  Conduct  of  Aaron  Burr;  Vindi- 
cation of  John  Adams,  1800;  Royce's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  United  States,  1859;  Ross'  Expedition  to  Oregon,  etc.,. 
1849;  Schermerhorn's  View  of  United  States  West  of  AUegha- 
nies,  1814;  Hough's  Northern  Invasion,  1780;  Mill's  History  of 
Mexico;  Gordon's  Historic  Memoir,  North  American  Continent, 
1820,  4to.;  Nevin's  Men  of  Cumberland  Valley;  Hawley's 
Travels  to  Western  Reserve,  etc.,  1822 ;  History  of  the  Western 
World,  2  vols.;  Cray  and  Glazier's  History  of  Gardiner,  Massa- 
chusetts; Sanford's  History  of  Berkley,  Massachusetts;  Hollo- 
way's  History  of  Kansas;  Brook's  History  of  Mexican  War; 
McMahon's  Historical  View  Maryland;  Shurtleff's  History  of 
Boston  ;  Martin's  History  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  Banvard's 
Pioneers  of  Maryland;  Landai's  Memorial,  1777;  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  Western  Pennsylvania;  Lytle's  History  of  Huntingdon 
County,  Pennsylvania;  Curley's History  Nebraska;  Baker's  Texas 
Scrap  Book ;  Fairchilds '  Cuyahoga  Falls ;  Duis '  History  McLean 
County,  Illinois;  Butler's  Great  Lone  Land;  Bryant's  History  of 
United  States;  Atkinson's  Kanawha  County,  Virginia;  Wilkin- 
son's History  of  Binghampton,  New  York;  Hanson's  History  of 
Old  Kent,  Maryland;  Davis'  History  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Beach's  Indian  Miscellany;  Beach's  History  of  Cornwall, 
New  York;  Masten's  History  of  Cohoes;  Stein wehr's  Centennial 
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'Gazetteer  of  United  States;  Doty's  History  of  Livingston  County, 
New  York;  Stone's  History  of  New  York  City;  Kinzie's  Wau- 
lomi,  2d  edition;  History  of  Kent  County,  Michigan;  Erwin's 
History  of  Williamson  County,  Illinois;  The  First  Century  of 
the  Eepublic;  Smith's  History  of  Guilford,  Connecticut;  Life 
^nd  Correspondence  of  R.  Cartwright;  Johnson's  History  of  Erie 
County,  New  York;  Buck's  History  of  Milwaukee;  Massa- 
<jhusetts  Historical' Society  Collections,  1877,  2  vols.;  Ball's  His- 
tory of  Lake  County,  Indiana;  Sanderson's  History  of  Charles- 
town,  New  Hampshire;  Hunt's  History  of  Coshocton  County, 
Ohio;  Maine  Historical  Society  Collections,  2  vols.;  Hemenway's 
Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer;  Lamed 's  History  of  Windham 
County,  Connecticut;  Parkman's  Count  Frontenac;  Egle's  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania;  Bingham's  History  of  Green  County, 
Wisconsin;  Stone's  Burgoyne  Campaign;  Nason's  History  of 
Dunstable,  Massachusetts;  Park  &  Company's  History  of  Madi- 
-son  and  Dane  County,  Wisconsin;  and  Weiss'  History  of  Troy, 
New  York, 

English  and  Continental  History  and  Literature. — Neander's 
Church  History,  10  vols. ;  Eeports  of  Eoyal  Commission,  England, 
on  Historical  M-s-s.,  187-1—77,  8  vols.,  folio;  Inedited  Docunicnts  on 
French  History,  7  vols.,  4:to. ;  Reed's  Lectures  on  British  Poets, 
4  vols.;  Wilson's  Traditionary  Tales  of  Scotland,  3  vois.,  ^to. ; 
Walpole's  Reign  of  George  III.,  2  vols.;  Ancient  Irish  Histories, 
1571-96,  4to. ;  Bennett's  History  of  Dissenters,  2  vols. :  B\i- 
^chanan's  History  of  Scotland,  1827,  4  vols.;  Wrottlesey's  Life  of 
Sir  John •  Burgoyne,  2  vols.;  Memoirs  Relative  to  French  Revo- 
lution, 1824,  2  vols. ;  Nicholas '  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Wales, 
2  vols.;  History  of  British  Empire,  1765-83,  2  vols.;  Kemble's 
State  Papers  of  State  of  Europe,  1686-1707  ;  Borbstaedt's  Franco- 
German  Yfar,  1873;  Dumas'  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time,  1829,  2 
vols.;  Earll's  Native  Races  of  Indian  Archipelago;  Echard's 
History  English  Revolution,  1688;  D 'Alton's  History  County  of 
Dublin;  Geijer's  History  of  the  Swedes;  Parkyns'  Monastic  and 
Baronial  History,  etc.,  2  vols. 

Works  071  Science,  etc. — Rafinesque's  Botanical  and  other 
works,  14  vols.;  Hitchcock's  Mass.  Geological  Reports,  1838-42, 
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6  vols. ;  Journal  of  Franklin  Institute  of  Pa.,  1828-46,  38  vols. 
Timms'  Year  Books  of  Science  and  Art,  1839-71,  11  vols.;  Man> 
Chester  (Eng.)  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  Memoirs,  5 
vols. ;  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  4  vols. ;  Proceedings  of 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  1846-60,  4  vols. ;  Mem- 
oirs Royal  Society  Northern  Antiquaries,  1840-44 ;  Catalogue  of 
Museum  of  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  Clarke 's  Serpent  and  Siva  Wor- 
ship; Blavatsky's  Isis  Unveiled,  or  Ancient  and  Modem  Science,. 
2  vols, ;  International  Congress  on  Pre-Historic  Archaeology;. 
Spinetto  on  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  Antiquities;  and  Geol- 
ogy of  Wisconsin,  1873-77,  4to. 

Cyclopedias, — Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia,  10  vols.;. 
Zell's  Popular  Cyclopedia,  2  vols.,  4to. ;  Johnson's  Universal 
Cyclopedia,  concluding  3  vols.,  4to. ;  Beeton's  Cyclopedia,  2  vols.; 
McClintock's  and  Strong's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.. 
7;  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1876;  and  Brewer's  Dic- 
tionary of  Phrase  and  Fable. 

Genealogies. — Addington  Family,  Alden,  A  mi  in,  Bisbee,  Bol- 
ton, Booth,  Bradford,  Caldwell,  Cary,  Coit,  Colden,  Crosby^ 
Dwight  (in  2  vols.),  Eddy,  Folsom,  Griscom,  Heacock^  Hubbard,. 
Hutchinson  &  Marbury,  Kirk,  Lapham,  Lloyd  &  Carpenter,  Men- 
denhall,  Monroe,  Newton,  Payne  &  Gore,  Pierce,  Potts,  Ricker^ 
Robinson,  Harwood  &  Clarke,  Spalding,  Sweet,  Talcott,  Upton,. 
Valentine  &  Wight ;  also  Bardsley 's  English  Surnames,  and  New 
Haven  Burial  Ground  (3  vols.). 

Miscellaneous. — Biblia  Pauperum,  reproduced  in  facsimile, 
folio ;  Inquiry  into  Supernatural  Religion,  2  vols. ;  Works  of 
Count  Agenor  De  Gasparin,  3  vols.;  Astle's  Origin  and  Progress 
of  WritiDg,  1803,  4to. ;  Taylor's  History  of  Transmission  of 
Ancient  Books;  Kavanagh's  Origin  of  Language;  Wall's  Exam- 
ination of  Ancient  Jewish  Orthography,  4  vols.,  folio;  Hicksite 
Controversy,  1831,  2  vols. 

Periodical  Literature. — National  Magazine,  1852-58,  13  vols.; 
Loudon's  Magazine  of  Nat.  History,  1829-37,  11  vols.;  Howitt's- 
People's  Journal,  1846-48,  7  vols.;  Notes  and  Queries,  1871-76,. 
12  vols.  4to.;  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine,  1843-47,  5  vols.;  Court 
Miscellany,  1769-71,  3  vols. ;  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine,  1843-55^ 
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25  vols.;  Boston  Monthly  Anthology,  1806-10,  5  vols.;  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  1863-71,  8  vols.;  Smith's  Military  Re- 
pository, 1796-97;  Hatching's  California  Magazine,  1856-59,  3 
vols.;  Moral  Advocate,  1822-24;  The  Friend,  1832;  Smith's 
Weekly  Volume,  Phila.,  1805;  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  1828-31, 
6  vols.;  Patent  Office  Gazette,  1875,  2  vols.;  N.  American  Re- 
view, 2  vols. ;  Living  Age,  2  vols. ;  American  Journal  of  Science, 
1858-60,  63,  1871-73,  10  vols. ;  N.  England  Hist.  Register,  1876 ; 
Wis.  Journal  of  Education,  4  vols.;  Publishers'  Weekly,  1874-76, 
5  vols.;  U.  S.  Literary  Gazette,  1825-27,  5  vols.;  London  Sta- 
tistical Society,  1842;  Potter's  American  Monthly,  1876,  2  vols.; 
Old  and  New,  1870-74,  4  vols.;  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  1862,  63, 
65-68,  5  vols.;  Ladies'  Repository,  1841-44,  4  vols.;  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1838-39,  3  vols. ;  National  Recorder,  1819-21,  5  vols. ; 
Old  Guard,  1863,  1  vol.;  To-Day,  a  Boston  Literary  Journal, 
1852,  2  vols.;  N.  Y.  Weekly  Museum,  1815. 

Unbound  Newspapers  and  Serials. — Harpers'  Weekly,  1857-75, 
20  vols.,  complete,  purchased;  Boston  Index,  Feb.,  1873-May, 
1877,  from  E.  Burdick;  The  Balance,  Hudson,  N.  T.,  March, 
1802 ;  three  numbers  of  Voree  Herald,  published  by  the  Mormons 
in  Wisconsin,  1843^7,  from  Hon.  M.  P.  Lindsley;  American 
Journal  of  Science,  July-Dec,  1872,  purchased;  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  May,  1872-Nov.,  1874,  purchased;  National  Quarterly 
Review,  1861-74,  23  numbers,  purchased;  The  Old  and  New, 
vol.  6,  from  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale ;  Cumberland  Presbj^erian  Church 
Quarterly,  vol.  12,  1876,  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley;  Gard- 
ners' Monthly,  1874-75,  and  Historical  Magazine,  1857-61,  from 
Dr.  Lapham's  estate;  American  Apollo,  1782,  purchased;  Har- 
pers' Magazine,  Dec,  1876-Feb.,  1877,  from  C.  P.  Chapman; 
American  Missionary,  1867-76,  incomplete;  Christian  World, 
1861-76,  complete;  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union, 
I860;  Missionary  Herald,  1874-76,  and  Home  Missionary,  1864- 
77,  all  from  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Bra;dford;  Scribner's  Monthly,  1870- 
76,  incomplete,  purchased;  Catholic  World,  1865-76,  incomplete, 
purchased;  Transactions  of  Royal  Society,  London,  3  parts,  1853, 
1860  and  1861,  purchased;  The  Galaxy,  incomplete,  1867-74, 
purchased. 
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Maps  and  Atlases. — Walling 's  Atlas  of  Wisconsin,  1876,  4to.; 
Warner  &  Foote's  Atlas  of  Grant  Connty,  Wis.,  1877,  4to.; 
Warner  &  Foote's  Map  of  Monroe  County,  Wis.,  1877,  on  rollers; 
Atlas  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  1838;  Blanchard's  Map  of  U.  S.  Terri- 
torial Acquisitions,  1877;  Zeno's  Maps  of  Northern  Seas,  etc., 
1588,  3  maps;  Illustrated  Atlas  of  Indiana,  1876,  4to. ;  MolFs 
Atlas  Manuale,  1713,  folio;  and  Moll's  Atlas  Minor,  1732,  folio. 
Also  sixty-four  maps,  various,  in  sheet  form,  from  Dr.  Lapham's 
estate,  showing  an  addition  of  75  Atlases  and  Maps,  axid  making 
the  whole  colleiction  723. 

Bound  Newspaper  Files. — The  following  additions  indicate 
their  number,  and  the  period  of  their  publication: 


Years. 

Yols. 

Lloyd's  Evening  Post 

1758-69 

20 

Penn.  Packet  and  Daily  Advertiser 

1788-90 

3 

Penn.  Daily  Advertiser  . 

1791-95 

4 

Boston  Federal  Orrery 

1795-96 

1 

Philadelphia  Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser  . 

1797-99 

3 

Vermont  Journal 

1798 

1 

Philadelphia  Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser  . 

1800-07 

8 

New  York  Herald 

1802-05  • 

1 

Philadelphia  Political  and  Commercial  Register 

1804-07 

3 

Vermont  Journal 

1811-13 

1 

Baltimore  Patriot  and  Advertiser  . 

1813-15 

6 

AllDany  Christian  Visitant  .              .  . 

1815-16 

1 

V/ashington  National  Intelligencer  . 

1816-22 

3 

Charleston,   S.  C,   Sunday  Visitant 

1818-19 

1 

New  Englan-d  Galaxy 

1819-20 

1 

Vermont  Journal 

1820-21 

1 

New  York  Minerva 

1822-25 

5 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Saturday  Evening  Visitor  . 

1825 

1 

Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer  . 

1829-31 

2 

Philadelphia  Banner  of  the  Constitution 

1830-32 

2 

Albany  Zodiac  .... 

1835-36 

1 

New  York  Albion 

1840-58 

9 

Albany  Tocsin  of  Liberty,  and  Weekly  Patriot 

1842-43 

1 

Scientific  American 

1853-54 

4 

Vanity  Pair  .... 

1861 

1 

Annual    Financial  Review 

1870 

1 

Railway  Monitor               .              .       •  . 

1873 

1 

Chicago   Industrial  Age  . 

1873-75 

1 

Boston  Advertiser 

1873-75 

1 

Chicago  Standard 

1874-75 

1 

Cincinnati  Gazette 

1875 

1 

Congressional  Record 

1875 

8 

Chicago  Times  .... 

1875-77 

8 

Chicago  Tribune 

1875-77 

9 

New  York  V/orld 

1875-77 

9 

New  York  Tribune 

1875-77 

7 

Chicago  Railway  Gazette  . 

1876 

1 

Wisconsin  daily  and  weekly  papers 

1874-77 

102 

Total  .... 

234 
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Thirty-two  vohunes  of  these  newspaper  additions  are  of  the  last 
century;  malving-  the  total  in  the  Library  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 62  volumes;  of  the  eighteenth  century,  303  volumes;  of 
the  present  ci.'Utury,  2,-i49 ;  grand  total,  'l/JO-i. 

The  number  of  x)eriodicals  now  received  by  the  Society  is  209, 
fouileen  more  than  last  year;  of  ^vhieh  4  are  quarterlies,  12 
monthlies,  2  semi-moDthlies.  ISO  weeklies,  2  semi-weeklies,  and  9 
dailies.  Ot  these  ISl  are  published  in  AViseousin,  a  noble  con- 
tribution from  the  editors  and  publisln-rs  of  our  State. 

P(iin[)]\l(t  Additions. — The  {)ami)}dL't  additions  of  the  year  have 
been  iniusually  large,  more  so  than  in  any  y)reeeding  year,  with  a 
single  exception.  We  should  never  weary  in  attesting  their  value, 
and  urging  tlieir  prcserxation  and  contribution  to  our  archives. 
"Pamphlets,''  says  Lord  BeaconsHeld,  "those  leaves  of  an  hour, 
and  volumes  of  a  season,  and  even  of  a  week,  slight  and  evanes- 
cent as  they  appear,  and  scorned  at  by  opposite  parties,  while  each 
cherishes  its  own,  are  in  truth  the  records  of  the  public  mind,  the 
secret  history  of  a  people  which  does  not  always  appear  in  the 
mor^t  o[)fn  narrative." 

In  a  report  on  Harvard  Library,  by  the  late  librarian,  J.Lang- 
don  Sibley,  it  was  justly  said,  that  though  they  often  reciuire 
more  time  and  labor  to  collect  than  the  same  number  of  volumes, 
and  are  constantly  said  to  cost  more  than  they  are  worth,  yet  they 
contain  information  not  elsewhere  to  be  found;  they  reflect  the 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  age  better  than  elaborate  treatises, 
and  are  indispensable  treasures  in  a  good  public  library,  Avhere 
eminent  bist(U'ians,  biographers,  statieians,  statesmen  and  men  of 
letters,  in  general,  na.tni'ally  look  foi'  whatever  ma}^  shed  light 
on  the  subjects  of  their  investigation.  They  are  so  small,  too, 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  every  cox)y  of  en- 
tire editions  to  disappear. 

"The  correctness  of  these  sfatements,"  adds  Mr.  Sibley,  "is  con- 
firmed by  the  action  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is  paying  fab- 
ulous prices  for  pamphlets  and  books  that  its  founder  did  not  think 
worth  preserving-,  and  of  the  British  ]\Iuseum,  which  is  doing  the 
same  for  ^vhat  could  have  been  procured  a  century  ago  for  little 
more  than  the  asking — the  rubbish  of  one  generatiorr  being  the 
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treasure  of  another.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  at  once,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  secure  at  least  for  a  few  public  libraries,  copies  of 
ever3l:hing  which  is  printed,  for  in  the  mysterious  diversity  of 
human  investigdtions,  there  is  notliinf^-  which  may  not  at  some 
time  ])e  iuiportaut. ' ' 

When  a  singh^  paper  luill,  in  a  siu'^Ho  year,  has  hacn  known  to 
grind  up  ninety-eiglit  tons  of  books  and  pamphlets,  with  about 
the  same  cpiantity  of  newsi)apers,  we  may  well  be  admonished  of 
the  danger  of  tlie  utter  loss  of  many  important  pamphlet  publi- 
cations, and  to  plead  for  their  contributioii  to  our  collection. 


SUIMMARY   OF  LIBRARY  ADDITIONS 


Boimrl  newspaper  files 

IMat^aziiies  and  Reviews 

Anicrican  History  and  Travel 

American  Local  History 

State  Histories  and  documents 

United  States  documents  and  survey; 

American  Civil  ^Var 

Historical  and  learned  Societies 

Biography 

Genealogy 

European  History,  etc. 
American  Indians  . 
x^ntiquities  and  Archaeology  . 
British  Patent  Reports 
American  Patent  Reports 
Cyclopedias  anrl  Dictionaries 
Language  and  Literature 
Bil}liograpiiy 

Politic:il  Economy,  Banking,  etc. 
Canadian  History  . 
Politics  and  Government 
Religious  History,  etc. 
Education  .  . 

Science 

Medical  Literature 

Secret  Societies 

International  Exhibition 

Directories  .  .  , 

Poetry,  etc. 

Bound  Atlases 

Almanacs  .  ,  . 

IMiscellaneous 


Vols. 
234 
189 
137 
111 
241 
154 
79 
21 
108 
41 
55 
27 


7 


56 
14 

20 
18 
13 
20 


47 
69 
21 
42 
13 


o 


9 
24 
16 
6 
2 
12 


Total  hool:  additions 


.1,818 
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Donors  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Books.  Pamph. 


Agnew,  Samuel    .  .  .  ...  1 

Allen,  Prof.  W.  P.  .  .  .3 

Allen,  Rev.  Z.  .  .  .1 

American    Board — Foreign    :\Iissions  ...  11 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  .  ...  1 

Andrews,  Prest.  J.  W.  .  .  ...  3 

Astor  Library      .  .  .  ...  1 

Bainl,  Henry  C.  .  .  ...  G 

Bancroft,  PI.  H.  .  .  .  .5 

Bangs  &  Co.       .  .  .  ...  6 

Barber,  Geo.  W.  .  .  .  ...  4 

Barber,  J.  W.      .  .  .  .1 

Barnes,  Hon.  M.  .  .  .  .1 

BartleU,  S.  C.      .  .  .  ...  1 

Bascom,  Prest.  John  .  .  ...  1 

Bates.  Phineas,  Jr.  .  .  .1 

Battle,  K.  P.       .  .  .  ...  2 

Bean,  Theo.  W.    .  .  .  ...  1 

Beloit  College      .  .  .  ...  2 

Bigelow,  Hon.  John  .  .  .2  1 

Bingham,  Miss  H.  .  .  .1 

Bine,  M.  P.         .  .  .  .3 

Boardman,  S.  L.  .  .  .  .4 

Bodley,  Miss  Rachel  L.  .  .  ...  1 

Booth,  Jas.  H.      .  .  .  .1 

Boston  Atlienteum  (by  exchange)     .  .       IG  382 

Boston  City  Hospital  .  .  .1 

Boston  Cochituate  Water  Board      ,  .  1 

Boston  Public  Librai-y  (by  exchange)  .        ..  651 

Boyce,  H.            .  .  .  .2 

Bradford  Dr.  Geo.  W.  .  .  .       14  200 

Brazil,  Government  of  .  .  .3 

Brock,  R.  A.        .  .  .  .1  2 

Bronson  Library  Fund  .  .  ...  2 

Buck,  J.  S.           .  .  .  .1 

Butler,  Hon.  A.  R.  R.  .  .  ...  1 

Butler,  Prof.  J.  D.  .  .  ...  2 

Butler   Mrs.  J.  D.  .  .  .  1 

Butterfield,  C.  W.  .  .  ...  1 

Cameron,  Hon.  xVngus  .  .  .4  1 

Campbell,  J.  P.    .  .  .  .  1 

Cartwright,  Rev.  R.  J.  .  .  .1 

Case.  F.  AV.         .  .  .  ...  2 

Caswell   Hon.  L.  B.  .  .  .  7 

Chapman,   Silas  .  .  .  .9 

Chicago  Historical   Society  .  ...  1 

Chicago  Public  Library  .  .  ...  1 

Chicago,  IMilwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  ...  8 

Childs,  E.  0.        .  .  .  .1 

Chi-istiana,  University  of  .  .  .3 

Claiborne,  Hon.  J.  F.  H.  .  .  ...  1 

Clarke    Robert    .  .  .  ...  2 

Oute.  J.  J.         .  ..  .  .1 

Colbiirn,  Jer-3      .  .  .  ...  11 

Craig,    Isaac       .  .  .  ...  1 

Davis,  Rev.  J.  G.  .  .  ...  13 

Dawson.  C.  C.    .  .  .  .1 

Dean   J.  Ward    .  .  .  ...  1 

DeGasparin,    Countess  .  .  .3, 
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Doyle,  Hon.  Peter  .  .  .2 

Drake,  S.  G.       .  .  .  ...  2 

Draper,  L.  C.      .  .  .  .1  14 

Dunlap,  T.  .  .  .  ...  1 

Durrie,  D.  S.       .  .  .  .2  10 

Earle,  Dr.  Pliny  .  .  .  .1  2 

Eastman,  E.  C.    .  .  .  .1 

Ellis.  Gen.  A.  G.  .  .  .  .        :  .  'i 

Essex    Institute  .  .  .  .        .  14 

Field,  T.  W.       .  .  .  ...  3 

For])es,  Clias.  S.  .  .  .  .1 

Ford,  G.  W.       ,  .  .  ...  12 

Foster,  E.  H.       .  .  .  ...  1 

French,    Mrs.    Bella  .  .  .2 

French,  Benj.      .  .  .  .1 

Galpin,  S.  A.       .  .  .  ...  1 

Garrison,  AV.  P.  .  .  .18  161 

Giles,  Miss  Ella  A.  .  .  .2 

Gilninn,  Alfred    .  .  .  .         1  . . 

Goodrich,  D.  W.  C.  .  .  .  1 

Gould,  S.  C.       .  .  .  ...  71 

G.  Britain  Patent  Office      .  .  .56 

Green,  Dr.  S.  A.  .  .  .7  125 

"L.  L.  H.,"  Newburgb,  N.  Y.  .  ....  1 

Haines,  liev.  Selden  .  .  ...  2 

Hale,   D.   M.        .  .  .  .1 

Hale,    E.   E.        .  .  .  .2 

Hale,  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  .  .  ...  4 

Harney,  G.  J.      .  .  .  .         1  16 

Harrison,  G.  L.    .  .  .  .1 

Harvard  College  .  .  .  ...  2 

Hemenway,  Miss  A,  M.      .  .  .  4 

Hodges,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  M.      .  .  .1 

Hoadley,  Chas.  J.  .  .  .1 

Hodgins,  J.  G.    .  .  .  .  1 

Hough,  Dr.  F.  B.  .  .  .18  116 

Howe,  Hon.  T.  O.  .  .  .16 

Hovt,  A.  3.         .  .  .  ...  1 

Hunt,  L.  E.         .  .  .  ...  1 

Hunt,  Rev.  W.  E.  .  .  .1 

Hunter,  C.  U      .  .  .  .  1 

Iowa  Historical  Society    .  .  .22 

Irish,  Rev.   J,   E.  .  .  ...  1 

Jackson,  Francis  .  .  .1 

Jarvis,   Dr.  E.    .  .  .  ...  1 

Jenkins,  James  G.  ...  1 

Johnson,  Cresfield  .  .  .1 

Kansas   Historical   Society  .  ...  1 

Kingsbury,  Dr.  A.  .  .  ...  1 

La   Favette  College  .  .  ...  2 

Dangston,  W.  J.  .  .  .  ...  2 

Dangworthy,  Rev.  I.  P.    .'  .  .8  27 

Dapham  estate    .  .  .  ...  28 

Lapham,  W.  B.  .       .  .  .4  1 

Lamed.  Miss  E.  D.  .  .  .         1  .. 

Leavitt,  G.  A.  &  Co.  .  .  ...  1 

Library  of  Congress  .  .  .2 

Lowdermilk,  W.  H.  .  .  ...  1 

Ludington,  Gov.  H.  .  .  .         7  30 

Lynde,  Hon.  W.  P.  .  .  .   .        .  .  149 
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Art  Gallery 

Tlicre  have  l)een  added  to  the  art  gallery  dttring-  the  year, 
three  portraits  in  oil,  one  pastel  and  one  in  crayon.  One  of  Dr. 
Moses  '.^ri'elrer,  an  early  pioneer  of  the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin, 
painted  by  A.  11.  Stanley,  presented  by  Mrs.  INFeeker.  An  oil 
portrait  of  IT(ai.  C.  Baker,  a  AVal worth  Comity  pioneer,  painted 
by  J.  Jl.  Stinirt,  gilt  frame,  from  Hon.  E.  II.  Baker.  A  large 
sized  oil  portrait  of  Lieut.  Gov.  M.  H.  Pettit,  painted  by  W.  C. 
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Knocke,  with  heavy  gilt  frame,  froui  Mrs.  Pettit.  A  pastel  por- 
.  trait  of  Gen.  Arnasa  Cobb,  a  weJl  known  Wisconsin  pioneer,  in 
oval  gilt  frame,  from  Gen.  Cobb.  A  crayon  portrait  of  Wm.  N. 
Seymour,  a  ^ladison  pioneer,  framed  and  glazed,  from  Mr. 
Seymour. 

A  Calaloguc  of  the  Picture  Gallery  aitd  Slatnary  has  been  pre- 
pared, now  111  the  hands  of  the  printer,  wliich  v/ill  prove  a  great 
convcnii-nce  to  visitors;  and  will  serve  to  present  in  an  embodied 
form,  the  interesting  treasures  of  our  art  collections. 

Additions  to  the  Cabinet 

PrcJii^iorie  Copper  LupJenie iiis. — An  axe,  ebiveu  inches  long, 
six  inches  wide  at  tlie  edge  and  three  inches  at  the  top,  weighing 
five  pounds  and  one  ounce;  also  two  borers,  one  twelve  and  a 
cpiarter  inches  long,  and  the  other  eight  and  a  half  inches;  all  of 
wldch  Avere  found  July  5,  1877,  about  hfteen  inches  below  the 
surface,  beside  the  highway,  three  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of 
Tonudi,  and  near  the  residence  of  A.  T.  Ilollister,  the  finder;  the 
two  borers  were  found  lying  across  each  other  on  the  top  of  the 
axe  lll<e  the  letter  X — i)resented  by  Mi*.  UoUister. 

A  piercer,  about  three  aiul  a  half  inches  long,  found  in  1866, 
in.  an  ancient  grave  in  AVaupiica  Co.,  Wis.,  from  ]\Irs,  ]\Iaria 
Thorn })son;  a  copper  spear,  four  and  three-fourtlis  inches  long, 
from  Dr.  C.  E.  AVing,  Neosho,  Wis.;  a  copper  knife  six  inches 
long,  with  crooked  hasp,  copper  spear  five  inches  long,  grooved, 
and  a  copper  arrow,  three  inches  long,  all  ploAved  up  two  miles 
west  of  Dartford,  Wis.,  also  a  small  piece  of  tioat  copper,  found  in 
digging  a  post  hole,  all  from  David  Wilson;  copper  spear,  round 
shaid-:,  four  and  a  half  inclies  long,  found  in  Grant  County,  from 
Daniel  Doughty,  Durand,  Pepin  Co.,  Wis. ;  copper  tip  for  shoeing 
a  spe;ir,  foiuid  on  La!a'  Sfii)orii)r,  m'iU'  (hdonagon.  }lich.,  in  a  pre- 
historic minuig  site,  nnder  the  roots  of  an  old  fallen  hemlock, 
from  Dr.  T.  M.  Sine,  of  Durand,  Wis. ;  forty  copper  beads,  one 
half  inch  in  lengtli,  apparently  made  from  thin,  rolled  copper, 
one  piercer,  nine  inches  long,  two  others,  seven  inches  long,  one 
of  six  inches,  one  of  five  and  a  half  inches,  one  of  five  inches, 
and  one  of  three  and  a  half  inches,  one  hatchet,  three  inches 
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long  and  two  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  two  one  inch  long  and  one 
and  a  quarter  wide.  The  above  were  found  in  a  mound  at  Nine- 
Mile  Creek  in  town  29,  range  7,  Chippewa  County;  and  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  G.  AV.  Smith  and  others,  of  Cadott,  Chippewa 
County,  AYisconsin. 

An  axe,  ten  and  a  half  inches  Jong,  tliree  and  a  half  wide  at 
the  edge,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  at  the  top,  weighing  four 
pounds,  twelve  and  three-quarter  ounces,  found  on  the  ''Goss 
Farm"  near  Fond  du  Lac,  presented  by  j\Irs.  Keyes  Darling. 

A  copper  spear,  about  five  inches  long,  found  in  town  of  Gran- 
ville, J^lilwaukee  County,  on  section  31,  grooved,  presented  by  D. 
T.  Pilgrim;  another  specimen,  same  size,  found  in  Menomonee, 
"Waukesha  County,  on  section  27,  grooved,  with  a  hole  in  shank, 
from  D.  T.  Pilgrim ;  socket  spear-head,  four  and  a  half  inches 
long,  found  at  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin,  from  James  Shortall; 
spear-head  with  a  tang,  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  found  in 
1859  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  from  Col.  Chas.  Shuter;  socket  spear- 
head, six  and  a  half  inches  long,  found  in  1859  by  Amasa  Grover, 
in  the  township  of  Ithaca,  Picliland  Couiit}^  Wis.,  six  iuchi.^s  below 
the  surface,  from  J.  11.  "Waggoner,  of  Richland  Center,  Wis. ; 
socket  spear,  found  by  W.  A.  Striker  on  section  27,  town  7  north, 
of  range  15  east,  Jefferson  County,  in  April,  1876,  from  C.  E.  W. 
Struve;  copper  knife,  seven  inches  long,  found  in  1874  on  bank 
of  Cedar  Creek,  town  of  Polk,  Washington  County,  Wis.,  from 
Bemhard  jMimd ;  spear-head,  live  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  wide,  found  at  Belmont,  Portage  County,  Wis.,  from  J.  D. 
Holman ;  two  small  spear-heads,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  wide,  from  the  same,  in  town  29,  range  7,  and  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  George  W.  Smith  and  other  citizens  of  Cadott, 
Chippewa  County,  Wisconsin;  eight  copper  beads,  found  in  dig- 
ging a  cellar  in  Lisbon  township,  two  miles  cast  of  Sussex,  Wau- 
kesha Coimty,  Wis.,  presented  by  James  IMadden. 

Thus  we  have  added  thirty-one  i)r('hist(jrlc,  speciiiKiUs  to  our 
copper  collection,  all  interesting,  and  souie  remarkable,  besides 
forty-eight  ancient  beads.  Unusual  pains  and  efforts  have  been 
taken  to  secure  these  curious  treasures,  in  which  the  secretary 
has  been  largely  assisted  by  Prof.  Butler,  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee  on  prehistoric  antiquities.  'J'hese  rich  additions  well  re- 
pay all  the  efforts  made  in  their  procurement.  Our  present  ancient 
copper  collection  now  numbeiis  one  hundred  and  ninety  articles, 
besides  the  forty-eight  beads — two  hundred  and  thii-ty-eif^dit 
altogether. 

Oilier  AntiquUies. — Red  stone  pipe,  found  in  Grant  County, 
WLs.,  by  J.  D.  Wilcox,  from  Gen.  Jas.  Sutherland;  pipe  stone 
gorget,  found  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  drift,  near  Pai-tridge 
Lake,  Waupaca  Comity,  five  feet  below  the  surface,  from  Wm.  A. 
Springer,  through  J.  C.  Plumb;  tiint  arrow  head,  found  in  Nor- 
way, Racine  County,  1859,  from  P.  A.  Aunlee;  portion  of  a  tooth 
of  a  mastodon,  from  Dr.  'M.  C.  Thom[)son,  Rode  Pierce 
County,  Wis. ;  a  metal  hatchet,  perhaps  of  brass  and  copper,  of 
modem  appearance,  found  in  1866,  in  an  Indian  grave  in  Wau- 
paca County,  Wis.,  with  a  fragment  of  its  wooden  handle  at- 
tached, with  a  broken  earthen  pipe,  and  some  Hint  arrow-heads, 
from  JMi-s.  iMaria  Thompson. 

Autographs. — The  register  kept  at  Wisconsin  headquarters, 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876,  with  a  separate  index 
to  names  of  AVisconsin  visitors — a  large  volume,  Avith  many 
thousands  of  names,  from  Elisha  Starr;  autograph  sigrn^itures  of 
Chas.  S.  Todd  and  other  Keutiick'y  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812, 
from  E.  L.  Smith;  facsimile  of  ciutograph  letter  of  Robert 
Bums,  from  iMiss  W.  Pillans ;  lease  of  land  signed  by  Nathaniel 
Green  and  Joseph  Green,  of  Boston,  jMass.,  to  Joseph  Potwine, 
of  Coventry,  Ct.,  dated  Dec.  5,  1770,  from  W.  J.  Ellsworth. 

Coin,  Hfcduls  and  Cuii-citcjj. — A  sdkiH  silver  coin  of  Hamburg, 
no  date;  two  copper  sous,  Louis  XVI,  1789;  skilling,  Danske, 
1771 ;  and  one  skilling,  Charles  Joseph  XVI,  1810,  all  from  Da- 
vid Holt;  twenty-five-cent  silver  coinage,  U.  S.  1877.  from  T. 
H.  Girard;  a  large  bronze  medal,  presented  by  U.  S.  centennial 
connnissioners  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  for  col- 
lection of  prehistoric  anticjuities ;  a  ten-dollar  confederate  bill, 
dated  Richmond,  Feb.  17,  186-1,  and  twenty-five-cent  bill.  State 
Bank  of  Alabama,  Jan.  1,  1863,  from  J.  D.  Holman;  a  collection 
of  bank  bills  of  broken  banks,  etc.,  amounting  to  $221,  from 
Silas  Chapman;  seventy-three  dollars  in  confederate  bills,  from 
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Alfred  Siuilh;  tliirty-sliilliiig  bill  of  Now  Jersey,  April  2,  17G2, 
from.  CJen.   Lucius  I'^iirclnld ;   Texas   li  r'asury  warraul; 
June  28,  1862,  and  one  for  jj^l.OO,  fn.ni  G.  E.  Giles;  $5  bill, 
Bank  of  Delaware  County,  Chester,  Pa.,  18G3,  and  $5  bill  of 
IMineral  Point  Bank,  "Wis.,  184:0,  from  uiilaiown  parties. 

Xcdural  Histonj  Hpvciiiiens. — A  buifalo's  head,  aline  speeiiuen, 
properly  prepared — tlie  animal  was  killed  between  the  Union 
l^ieilic  and  Kansas  Pacilic  raihoads,  on  the  Coloijulo  jjlains,  in 
1875,  by  r^Iaj.  ]•].  l^^uruett,  aiul  ])resented  hy  him  ;  vertebrae  of  a 
small  alli^-'ator  from  South  America,  from  George  A.  Balken ; 
gi'ou})  ol'.stuli'"d  bii'ds  ( (iuail,  blacidjird,  <A'dar-])ird  and  ;^rosbeakj, 
from  B.  U.  Standish;  sea  plume  from  Charlotte  Harbor,  near 
Tampa  Bny,  Florida,  from  Dr.  C.  B.  Pierson  ;  geode,  curious  for- 
mation in  tlie  Centre,  from  J.  D.  Kelly;  specimen  of  trap  rock, 
sixteen  inches  long,  fouaul  at  Quincy  mine.  Portage  Lake,  near 
Lake  Superior,  ^\lich.,  obtained  in  drilling  about  1000  feet  below 
surface,  from  AY.  'i\  Brook's;  also  an  ornamental  piece  of  pure 
copj>er,  from  llaneijrl;  Smelling  AYorks,  from  tlie  same;  small 
co/lieet'on  of  pebbles,  limestone,  etc.,  from  Glencoe  (juarries,  i\Iis- 
soui'i,  fj'om  G.  W.  Sargeant;  a  stone,  in  shape  of  mitten,  from  H. 
Bush;  double  egg,  the  yoke  and  white  parts  separate,  from  A. 
Coolidge. 

M  iscrllancOiis.—X  cabinet  sized  ])hotogra])li  of  Josi^ph  Crelie, 
of  Columbia  County,  taken  froin  an  ambi'otype  in  187G,  from  W. 
II.  Shernuin;  an  election  ticket  for  numicipal  oflicers  of  Salt  Lake 
city,  h'ebruary  14,  1876,  with  the  Deseret  or  .Mormon  charactei-s 
upon  it,  or  iMormon  language,  and  a  bill  of  exchange  written  by 
John  D.  Lee,  the  ^Mountain  jMeadow  murderer,  from  J.  "W.  Green- 
man  ;  a  large  j^hotograph  of  the  State  eapitol  and  grounds, 
framed,  from  AVisconsiu  centennial  commissioners;  photograph 
of  Hon.  ls\.  ]\I.  Davis,  of  Baraboo,  framed,  from  Air.  Davis;  pho- 
tograph of  a  skull  found  in  a  mound  near  Lake  Koshkonong; 
photograph  of  a  skull  from  a  mound  in  Fulton,  Rock  County, 
AYisconsin,  and  one  of  stone  arrowdieads  and  beads  from  a  mound 
at  Lake  Koshlvonong — three  cards  froin  AY.  P.  Clarke;  sweet 
cheese,  made  and  pressed  by  hand,  1868,  by  G.  L.  Kolve,  Bergen, 
Norway,  froju  Aliss  J.  L.  Lewis;  small  piece  of  red  cloth  from 
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coat  of  Britisli  oflieer,  used  at  Lexinotou,  Mass.,  in  Revolutionary 
Av'ar,  i'roiii  C  il.  Kijiibail;  ])i!olo!.{ra}))!s  ol'  Pi-csicleut  \l.  15.  Ifiiyt'S 
ajid  \'iee-i)resid('nt  W.  A.  Wheeiei-,  t'l'oin  Is-auk  DiHton:  twenty- 
two  i)0.^tal  cards  of  foreign  counti'ie.s,  from  B.  K.  J^'ield;  lock  and 
.vSlmlli^r  hiii'A'S  t'r{)m  door  of  Dod.'^'e  County  trc  a^;iirer '.^  orii-ze,  ])V:rnt 
Septeinl)er,  1877,  from  E.  I^.  Bolens;  Osaue  oran.tie  from  Sterling, 
111.,  from  .Mr.  I^eliofield  ;  ira'jmients  of  .slh-ll.  a  bullet  and  two 
cartridges,  found  by  Hon.  Horace  Bublee  at  Stra.^l)urLr.  France, 
alter  llie  .siege  of  said  citN',  fj'om  Ml'.  liublci';  a  small  j)it'-M>  of 
iioat  copjjL'i',  foumt  in  digging-  a  post-hole  iH,'ar  Dartford,  Wis., 
from  David  AVilson. 

Contributions  for  Exchanges 

Fifty  copies  each  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  Journals,  IMes- 
sages  and  Documents,  and  Laws  of  Vv  isconsin,  1877  ;  100  copies  of 
Agricultural  Society  Transactions,  and  25  copies  of  Horticultu- 
ral Society  Transactions,  25  copies  Legislative  iManual  for  1877, 
and  40  cof)ies  of  Geological  Survey — from  the  State;  19  copies 
of  Report  of  Progress  of  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey  for  1876, 
from  l^rof.  T.  C.  (Uia.nd)erlin  ;  12  copies  of  Governor  s  .Message, 
from  (.'Ov.  Ludington;  35  copies  of  Catalogue  of  AVisconsi]i  l.Tni- 
ver-sity.  187b'-77,  from  President  Bascom ;  25  copies  of  Sparta 
Baths  r.nd  Tvlineral  AVaters,  from  Nichols  &  Shuter;  20  copies  of 
Report  of  .Afadisrai  Board  cd'  Fdiu-ation,  from  the  Board;  9  copies 
of  Noj-tlnvesteni  Centenni;il  Address  at  La  Crosse,  July  4,  1876, 
by  Hon.  Charles  Seymour,  fi'om  ]\Ir.  Seymour;  8  copies  of  19tli 
session  of  AVisconsin  Editorial  Association,  from  Gen.  D.  Atwood; 
100  copies  of  3d  v(d.  of  Transactions  of  AV isconsin  Academy  of 
Science,  and  25  each  of  1st  and  2d  vols,  do.,  from  the  Academy; 
10  copies  Report  of  Railroad  Commissioners  for  1876.  from  Com- 
missioners; 12  copies  State  Board  of  Cluirities,  1875,  from  the 
Board  ;  12  copies  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
from  Hon.  F.  Searing;  18  copies  of  Report  of  State  Board  of 
Health  from  Di-.  J.  T.  Reeve,  Secretary;  20  copies  of  Re|)ort  of 
Board  of  Trad.',  Milwaukee',  from  W.  J.  Langstoii,  Secirtarv;  50 
copies  Iowa  Centemiial  pamphlet,  froin  Iowa  Histoj-ical  Society; 
3  copies  of  Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1876, 
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from  Hon.  11.  II.  Giles;  33  copios  of  Tjapliaiii  Moiuurial,  by  Clias, 
Mann,  from  AViseonsin  Natural  History  Association. 

Library  Improvements 

During  the  year,  the  eases  and  cU)sets  have  been  supplied  with 
new  loeks — a  much  needed  improve]nent.  AVith  a  couple  of 
ventilators,  and  some  better  protection  from  the  occasional  over- 
iiow  of  the  water-tank  on  the  top  of  the  building  from  which  our 
newspai^er  iiles  have  repeatedly  surtercd  injury,  the  rooms  would 
be  in  good  cojidition. 

No  one  entering  our  rooms,  and  observing  the  over-crowding  of 
books,  ]]ewspapers  and  pictures,  need  be  told  that  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  ^^■hen  more  s])ace  will  be  imperatively  denunided. 

Library  Work 

The  librarian  and  assistants  have  discharged  their  duties  with 
fidelity,  and  have  been  getting  matter  ready  for  a  new  Catalogue, 
keeping  up  exchanges,  arranging  serials  for  binding,  and  meeting 
the  constant  call  for  books  by  visitors.  I\Ir.  Isaac  Lyon  is  atten- 
tive and  nnremitting  in  his  courtesies  (though  now  eighty-three 
year's  of  age),  as  he  was  when  he  entered  on  the  work  of  super- 
vising the  cabinet,  over  six  years  ago — and  all  this  voluntarily 
and  witliout  pay. 

The  Seventh  A/olume  of  Collections 

Tlie  new  volume  of  Collections,  in  press  at  our  last  annual 
meeting,  lias  been  largely  used  in  effecting  literary  exchanges, 
and  has  met  with  much  favor. 

The  lion.  Cyrus  AA^oodman,  an  early  settler  at  Mineral  Point, 
writes  from  Cambridge,  IMassachusetts :  "To  me  it  is  a  volume 
of  imusual  interest.  The  articles  from  the  pens  of  General  Ellis, 
Mr.  Kingston,  Air.  Alerj-ill,  Air.  'i';;sse  aJid  Judge  \)o[\\  are  all  of 
special  interest.  It  is  fortunate  that  so  much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  early  histoiy  of  Green  Tiay,  and  the  remarkable 
men  who  have  lived  there." 

Manuscript  Collections 

Col.  James  AI.  Boyd,  of  Green  Ikiy,  has  contributed  a  package 
of  important  papers  relating  to  early  AVisconsin  history — mostly 
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preserved  by  his  fatliei'-in-law,  Jiidjie  John  l.av/e,  one  of  the  ear- 
^     liest  of  the  Green  Bay  pioneei's, — a  hmd  conveyance  by  Tornah 
and  other  ^^tenonionee  chiefs  in  179-1-;  fourteen  letters  of  Col. 
Robert  Dickson,  the  British  (;oiinnander  of  1he  Northwestern  In- 
dians dui  in<;'  the  War  of  1812-15,  ten  of  whicli  were  dated  when 
encamped,  on  Lake  AVinnebago,  in  the  winter  of  1814,  organizint* 
the  Indians  for  further  liostilities ;  an  interesting  letter  of  the 
British  Capt.  Duncan  Grahaiu,  dated  Prairie  du  Chieii,  March  4, 
1815,  giving,  in  half  a  dozen  fooisca])  ])ag('s,  many  particulars  o£ 
that  ]'egion,  the  luovements  of  tlie  Indians,  and  Col.  Dickson's 
■     operations;  live  docuineiits  of  the  cclebiated  Judge  Reaunie,  tlie 
|.    first  law-^uiver  of  Green  ]^ay.  bearing  date  froju  1805  to  1817; 
I     three  letters  of  Capt.  John  Askin,  Jr.,  of  iMackinaw,  relative  to 
j     the  War  of  1812-15;  a  census  of  Cretan  Bay,  Sept.  14,  1818; 
letter  of  Jlon.  John  Q.  Achinis,  addressed  to  George  Boyd,  dated 
Ghent,  Dec.  22,  1814;  letter  of  Win.  Dickson,  dated  Lake  Trav- 
(     erse,  April  18,  1«21;  a  ]\Is.  book  of  ]:•)()  pau'es,  api)arcntly  the 
mathematical  examples  worked  out  by  Judge  Reaume  in  1774, 
(     showing  neatness  and  scholarslrip,  with  a  rude  deer-skin  cover; 
S     also  the  old  pocket-book  of  Judge  Reaume. 

Copies  of  a  valuable  collection  of  unpublished  documents  rela- 
tive to  Col.  Win.  jMcKay,  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  McDouall,  and 
Capts.  Thomas  G.  Anderson  and  Joseph  Rolette,  in  the  British 
service  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Nortlnvest  in  1814,  have  been  kindly 
cominunicated  to  the  Society  by  Joseph  Tasse,  Esq.;  an  incident 
of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  from  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey. 

The. secretary,  during  the  past  year,  beside  making  a  journey 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  to  secure  some  remarkable 
prehistoric  copper  collections,  made  a  visit  to  Capt.  Wm.  Powell, 
of  SluiAvano  County,  a  nativ^^  of  AViscousin,  now  bordering  closely 
on  three  score  and  ten,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  Me- 
nomonees  and  other  AVisconsin  tribes  since  1819,  and  noted  down 
a  lengthy  statement  of  his  dictation,  einbracing  his  recollections 
of  the  Menomonees  and  their  prominent  chiefs.  Col.  Robert  Dick- 
son, the  British  leader  of  the  Northwestern  Indian  tribes  during 
the  AA\ar  of  1812-15,  and  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  many 
Indian  geographical  names  in  Wisconsin  having  a  Menomonee 
origin. 
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A  visit  to  the  Oneida  settlement  above  Green  Bay,  will  facili- 
tate the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  the  past  and  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  AVisconsin  Oneidas,  and  be  the  means  of 
preserving  some  interesting  memorials  of  that  tribe,  so  rapidly 
advancing  in  civilization. 

By  still  another  visit  made  to  the  venerable  TTaukmannega, 
or  Spoon  De  Kaiuy,  now  nearly  four  score,  the  Winnebago  deri- 
vation and  meaning  of  many  AVisconsin  geographical  names  have 
been  sec-m-cd.  Sueli  information  will  have  an  increasing  interest 
and  value  as  the  native  licd  Men  fade  away,  leaving  behind  them 
these  local  names  as  the  only  monuments  of  their  occni)atii)n  of 
the  country  we  now  fondly  claim  as  our  own. 

The  Society's  Mission  and  Success  Recognized 

Our  Society  has,  in  a  c[uarter  of  a  century,  gathered  a  Library 
of  seventy-seven  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets,  of  which  over 
twenty-nine  hundred  are  bound  newspaper  hies,  embracing  three 
centuries;  an  art  gallery  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  paint- 
ings, and  several  interesting  specimens  of  statiuiry;  a  collec- 
tion of  prehistoric  antiquities  relatiiig  to  our  owji  State,  un- 
equalled by  an;\'  similar  collection  in  the  country;  and  has  issued 
seven  volumes  of  Ilisforical  Colled  ions,  three  of  Library  Cata- 
logues, and  several  addresses  in  pamphlet  foriii.  This  success  has 
not  failed  to  attract  attention  beyond  our  borders,  and  worthily 
to  incite  emulation. 

''I  ain  glad,"  said  the  late  distinguished  American  historian, 
Jarcd  Sparks,  "to  learn  the  success  of  your  State  Historical 
Society.  During  the  time  since  it  was  founded,  it  seems  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  similar  Society  in  the  country.  It  has 
set  an  example  of  enterprise  and  activity  which  any  Society  may 
be  proud  to  follow." 

"I  hear  on  a'l  haiuls,"  oliserves  the  hisloi'ian,  Bancroft,  "that 
the  innnediate  associates  of  your  Society  are  singularly  zealous 
and  diligent  in  gathering  together,  preserving,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
siljle,  in  jiublishing  the  memorials  of  other  days." 

"T  am  of  opinion,"  wrote  the  late  histori;ni  of  the  red  men, 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  "that  the  course  you  are  pursuing,  in 
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obtaining'  peisonal  iiieiiioirs  from  your  pioueei-s,  is  precisely  that 
wliieli  jn'oi'iises  to  secure  you  tlie  most  valuable  materials  foi 
posterity.  Fifty  years  hence  none  of  this  class  Avill  be  livinj^-  to 
answer  Th(\se  questions,  and  tlie  information  will  then  have  an 
ir.tense  value." 

"On  mni'c  t]!;in  one  occasion  v/ithin  the  yrai-  past,"  writes  Dr. 
"Wills  .DeIIas.s,  the  well-known  archivologist,  ''have  I  heard  the 
example  of  Ihe  Wiscdosin  I listui  ir.al  Society  cited  and  com- 
m.'mhsl.  At  X(:  v  Yoi'k,  I'hila Jeli)hia,  l^altimore,  liichmond,  and 
other  points,  I  have  heard  the  progress  of  your  Society  in  lan- 
guage most  complimentary  to  all  concerned.  You  have,  indeed, 
accomplished  wonders.    Excelsior  is  justly  your  motto." 

''1  would  utter  my  feeble  voi(.*e  of  eueor.vagrmeii r. "  wrote  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  "and  say,  go  on  ;  you  are  doing 
bravel}',  iis  I  learn  from  your  A}i)iual  L'epois,  which  have  duly 
reached  me;  and  I  wish  every  State  had  the  good  sense  and  lib- 
erality wliich  AVisconsin  has  shown  in  making  your  Society  an 
annual  appropriation." 

''iMost  gladly  do  I  observe  the  spirit  Avith  which  your  young 
Society  pi-oceeds,"  writes  the  vejierable  historian.  lion.  James 
Savage,  of  Boston,  "and  I  feel  conhdeut  that  a  coming  genera- 
tion will  examine  your  volumes  of  Reports  and  Collections,  even 
with  a  higher  satisfaction  than  has  b.een  felt  by  me." 

'"Yours  is  a  very  active  and  vigorous  young  Society,"  writes 
the  historian,  Parkman.  "The  value  of  your  Society's  Collec- 
tions, under  the  capable  editorship,"  observes  Dr.  John  Gilmary 
Shea,  "can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
to  use  them  in  elucidating  early  liistory.  That  test  shows  their 
real  importance  and  Avorth,  which  nray  not  appear  to  any  ordi- 
nary reader." 

"Inspired  with  zeal  by  the  efforts  and  examples  of  your  So- 
ciety," writes  Hon.  C.  I.  Walker,  of  Detroit,  "we  are  endeavoring 
to  awaken  attention  to  our  early  history,  and  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve such  materials  of  that  history  as  are  still  within  our  reach  ;" 
and  lion.  0.  C.  Ti-owbridge,  aFo  of  Detroit,  and  Avho  accompanied 
Gen.  (>ass  iji  his  AVisconsin  exploration  Jiearly  lil'ty-eight  years 
ago,  adds:    "I  am  hllcd  with  aduiiration  Avlien  I  look  at  the 
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resiunc  of  your  work.  IIow  the  savants  of  Europe  of  the  Vatte- 
iiiare  family  uuist  open  their  big  eyes  when  they  read  AViscon- 
sin's  story.  I  wish  you  and  your  eompeers  had  Jived  in  Michi- 
gan. Then  we,  too,  might  have  had  something  to  show  of  our 
past  history." 

"The  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin," 
writes  Hon.  T.  AV.  Field,  in  his  ehiborate  work  on  Indian  Bibli- 
ography, "  is  one  of  the  noblest  collections  ever  made  by  any 
Historical  Society.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  original  material,  written 
mostly  by  border  warrioi-s,  pioneers,  voyagers,  and  others,  who 
saw  the  events  of  which  they  Avrote.  ]iy  far  the  largest  portion 
relates  to  the  Aborigines  who  once  occupied  the  territory.  It  is 
to  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  learned  antiquary,  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  that  the  public  are  indebted  for^this  model  of  Historical 
Collections.' ' 

To  append  the  friendly  expressions  of  leading  citizens  of  our 
own  State,  where  all  can  judge  for  themselves,  seems  hardly  nec- 
essar}^   A  few  only  may  be  adduced  : 

"There  is  no  institution  of  the  State,"  writes  Gov.  AVashbum, 
"that  the  people  should  be  more  proud  of  than  the  Historical 
Society — built  up  to  its  present  great  prDportions." 

"You  can  have  no  better  monument,"  writes  Gov.  Lewis, 
"than  the  grand  collection  you  have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing together  at  our  State  house.  The  people  of  the  State  are  in- 
terested in  having  the  work  continued." 

"I  am  deeply  interested,"  writes  Hon.  John  F.  Potter,  "in  all 
that  relates  to  the  early  history  of  our  State,  and  I  am  sure  the 
grateful  thanks  of  all  our  people  are  due  to  you  for  the  industry, 
perseverance  and  ability  which  luive  marked  your  long  connec- 
tion with  the  Society." 

"No  connnon wealth  of  the  age  of  ours,"  remarks  Hon.  H.  D. 
Barron,  "has  the  priceless  gathering  of  historical  treasures  that 
we  have.  And  they  have  been  brought  to  us  by  you  with  a  care 
and  industry,  a  judgment  and  economy  that  some  other  person 
might  have  used,  but  which  I  do  not  believe  any  one  else  in  the 
broad  State  would  have  displayed." 

"All  intelligent  and  honest  men,"  writes  Hon.  J.  T.  Kingston, 
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*'nuist  acknowledge  and  do  acknowledge,  that  yours  has  been  a 
great  work  in  the  interest  of  the  State — a  work,  in  fact,  which 
no  other  man  in  the  State  could  have  performed  so  thoroughly 
and  so  well." 

"It  does  not  seem  possible,"  observes  Hon.  A.  R.  R.  Butler, 
"that  the  legislature  can  fail  to  comprehend  the  importance  to 
the  State  of  strengthening  your  haud^s  in  your  unselfish  efforts 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Historical  Society." 

''The  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,"  remarks  Hon.  Cyrus 
Woodman,  "adds  to  the  glory  not  of  Wisconsin  alone,  but  of  our 
whole  country." 

Similar  flattering  commendations  come  from  Hon.  Alexander 
Mitchell,  Hon.  James  Sutherland,  Hon.  M.  M.  Davis,  Hon, 
George  Gary,  Hon.  William  C.  Allen,  Gen.  John  H.  Rountree,  C. 
E.  Britt,  Hon.  Sat.  Clark,  and  others. 

Conclusion 

It  is  not  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  dwell  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  public  libraries  to  an  enlightened  community  or  State — 
that  by  such  collections,  books  are  brought  together  upon  almost 
every  conceivable  subject,  utterly  beyond  the  ability  of  individ- 
uals to  purchase,  and  placed  w^here  all  may  freely  consult  them. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  true  self-education  begins  where  the 
colleges  leave  off;  hence  the  true  mission  of  libraries  should  be 
to  furnish  the  proper  appliances  to  encourage  and  carry  forward 
this  process  of  self-culture.  "The  stores  of  facts  and  thoughts, 
and  the  exemplification  of  methods  accumulated  in  books,  are 
needed  to  harmonize  and  give  a  purpose  to  mental  action." 

By  citing  a  few  recent  benefactions  to  public  libraries,  it  may 
serve  to  show  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  estimate  of  the  value 
of  such  institutions. 

The  late  Walter  L.  Newberry,  of  Chicago,  left  a  colossal  estate, 
estimated  at  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  one-half  of  which, 
with  a  liberal  forethought  and  wise  discrimination,  w^as  reserved 
for  a  public  library  in  the  city  of  his  residence;  and  the  New- 
berry Library,  with  such  a  generous  provision,  will  soon  enter 
upon  a  career  of  great  usefulness. 
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James  Lenox,  of  New  York  City,  lias  proved  himself  one  of  the 
most  munificent  libraiy  donors  of  any  age.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  he  has  been  gathering  one  of  the  ric^hest  collections  of 
books  and  manuscripts  extant;  in  complete  folio  and  old  editions 
of  the  Bible,  and  parts  thereof,  it  leads  the  world,  far  surpassing 
even  the  large  and  noble  collection  in  the  lU-itisli  .Museum,  backed 
as  this  great  goveiiiment  library  is,  b>'  the  unstinted  money 
grants  of  the  British  government,  in  the  IjCuox  collection  are 
thousands  of  numuscripts  and  voluuies  of  Americana;  live 
copies  of  the  almost  priceless  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare; 
the  iMazarian  aJid  other  ran?  early  editions  of  the  l^ible;  six  copies 
of  Elliott's  Indian  Bible — the  finst  Bible  pi'inted  in  America, 
"which  one  person  only  now  living,  Hon.  J.  11.  'Ih'umbuU,  can 
read.  Supplementing  this  large  and  invaluable  collection  is  a 
costly  and  choicely  selected  gallery  of  paintings.  For  all  these 
literary  and  artistic  treasures,  i\Ir.  Lenox  has  provided  a  spacious 
building — the  value  of  the  ground  and  cost  of  the  edifice  exceed- 
ing a  million  of  dollar.s — dedicating  the  ^vhole  to  the  use  and  ben- 
efit of  the  public,  declaring  that  no  necessary  sums  of  money 
shall  be  Avitliheld  to  complete  the  collection  upon  a  scale  conunen- 
surate  with  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  age. 

W.  B.  Astor-'s  recent  gift  of  $250,000,  and  J.  J.  Astor's  of 
$10,000,  added  to  the  previous  liberal  bequests  and  donations  of 
that  family  to  the  Astor  Library,  have  greatly  increased  the  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  of  that  noble  institution,  and  ciuibled  it  to 
expend  the  past  year  $60,000  in  making  rich  and  valuable  acqui- 
sitions to  its  literary  collections. 

By  the  liberality  of  Leonard  Case,  the  Cleveland  Libraiy  As- 
sociation has  come  into  possession  of  property  valued  at  $300,000, 
yielding  an  income  sufiicient  to  ])lace  that  institution  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances. 

Judge  S.  C.  Hastings,  of'San  Francisco,  has  tendered  $100,000 
to  found  a  law  library  for  California. 

The  late  Fzitl  T.  Osborn,  of  Boston,  has  left  one-half  of  his 
estate  to  the  Sutton  Library  at  Peabody,  :\rass.,  which  is  estimated 
to  reach  fully  $G0,000. 

The  free  library  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  had  $50,000  bequeathed 
to  it  by  the  late  Thos.  Barion. 
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The  late  Charlotte  Harris,  of  Boston,  left  a  bequest  of  $10,000, 
besides  her  private  collection  of  books,  to  the  Charlestown,  Mass., 
Lib  rar\';  and  ?|^2.0u0  to  th(j  I'^oston  -Mhcna'iiij!. 

Jolin  Gardner  bequeathed  $5,000  to  the  fn-e  public  libraiy  of 
Maldt-n,  .ATass.;  and  j\rrs.  Prof.  AVilliain  Lamed  the  same  amount 
to  Yale  College  Library. 

These  few  instances  of  recent  gifts  and  bequests  to  American 
public  libraries,  taken  almost  at  random,  evinee  the  growing  in- 
terest and  unmistakable  recognition  on  the  part  of  thoughtful 
men  and  women  in  these  institutions  as  permanent  and  powerful 
instrumentalities  in  supplementing  and  promoting  the  education 
of  the  people. 

Our  Historical  Society  has  not  yet  been  the  recipient  of  any 
la]'ge  pecuniary  benefactions.  Wisconsin  is  yet  a  comparatively 
new  fState;  and,  it  is  to  be  anxiously  hoped,  that  the  Society  may, 
at  no  (lislant  ])eriod,  be  generously  i-emcmbercd  by  its  wealthy 
and  liberal-hearted  people.  But  until  then,  its  reasonable  sup- 
port can  be  best  maintained  by  the  State. 

When  Prussia  ~\vas  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  by  the 
wars  of  the  lirst  Napoleon — plundered  of  her  arsenals,  her  cof- 
fers, and  her  museums  by  her  relentless  conquerors — sulfering 
fiom  heavy  pecuniary  exactions,  robbed,  even,  of  the  revenue  for 
the  endowment  of  schools — then,  in  the  midst  of  these  great  pub- 
lic disti'csses,  the  Prussian  ladies  stripped  themselves  of  their 
jewels  and  orruiments,  sending  them  to  the  I'oyal  treasury,  and 
receiving  cast-iron  ones  in  return,  bearing  the  inscription,  "I  give 
gold  for  iron."  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  half  a  dozen  years, 
the  king  and  public  functionaries  declaring  that  they  were  "con- 
vineed  that  liberatios  from  extraordiiiai-y  (■alamitil-^^  is  fruitless, 
and  only  to  be  elfected  by  a  thorough  impi'ovement  of  the 
people's  education."  "It  was  during  these  luiparalleled  sacri- 
fices that  Prussia,"  says  Bancroft,  "in  the  hour  of  its  sufferings 
and  i1.s  greatest  calamities,  i-enovatc(]  its  cxi.^l cik-c  ]>;irtly  by  the 
establishi'.ient  of  schools." 

The  people  of  Wisconsin,  who  have  passed  through  the  trials 
and  vicissitudes  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  a  new  country, 
and  patiently  suri'ered  from  the  self-denials  and  saei  ifices  of  war, 
will  not  be  a].)t  to  repudiate  their  own  intellectual  and  humanita- 
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riaji  institutions.  ''Forward,"  not  hackward — is  our  State's 
noble  and  heroic  motto. 

That  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  can  see  no  good  in  our  univer- 
sities, our  colleges,  our  academies,  our  normal  and  high  schools, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  our  humble  district  schools — "the  colleges 
of  the  poor."  And  God  pity  the  man  ^vho  has  no  realizing  sense 
of  the  value  and  necessity  of  our  public  libraries.  He  who  can 
ruthlessly  strike  down  or  cripple  these  institutions — the  pride  of 
our  people,  and  the  boast  of  our  age — woidd  only  equal  the  mon- 
ster who  could  amuse  himself  with  a  fiddle  when  his  city  was 
being  devoured  by  the  fiery  element. 

Chicago  has  permanentl}'^  provided  one-fifth  of  a  mill  tax  for 
the  suppoit  of  its  public  library,  which  should  yield  about  $60,- 
CKX)  a  year.  Surely  the  people  of  Wisconsin  will  not  begrudge 
the  pittance  of  a  tax  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty -fifth  part 
of  a  cent  on  the  dollar's  valuation,  to  maintain  and  gradually 
build  up  a  noble  State  library — one  that  our  people  will  rever- 
entl}''  guard  anci  cherish  for  all  coming  time. 


Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report' 

Secretary  Draper  made  the  following  report,  in  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  for  the  year  1878,  which  was  read  and 
•adopted : 

It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  our  Society  was  re-organ- 
ized, in  January,  1854,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  steady  growth 
and  constantly  increasing  usefulness.  Its  earlier  years  were  neces- 
sarily years  of  ''small  things;"  the  annual  accretions,  while  val- 
uable, were  not  large;  and  not  infrequently  th<'  Society  im't  with 
narrow  escapes  from  the  unwise  onslaughts  of  zealous  public  func- 
tionaries, who,  with  good,  yet  misguided  intentions,  thought  they 
were  rendering  the  public  meritorious  services  by  efforts  to  destroy 
its  efficiency  and  usefulness — efforts  that  were,  in  no  single  in- 
stance, called  for  by  the  people  of  the  State;  and  which,  fortu- 
nately for  the  cause  of  enlightened  progress,  failed  of  their  pur- 
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pose.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Society,  with  its  wealth  of  solid 
literature,  and  the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  literary  taste  and  cul- 
ture— tlie  many  inleresling  fragments  of  history  it  lias,  by  per- 
sistent efforts,  gathered  and  preserved — will  hereafter  meet  ^vith 
the  kindly  encouragement  it  deserves. 

The  growth  of  the  Library  has  been  veiy  satisfactory  the  year 
past,  as  the  statistics  show.  All  the  departments  of  collection 
have  received  moi-e  or  less  increase — some  of  them  quite  large. 
Each  successive  year  brings  with  it  important  additions  to  our 
collection  of  American  histoiy,  not  a  few  of  them  rarities;  so 
that  this  department  of  our  Library''  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  best  in  our  country. 

Financial  Condition — Binding  Fund 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  that  the  past  year's  receipts  into 
the  general  fund,  including  the  small  balance  of  the  previous 
year,  were  $5,016.44;  and  the  disbursements,  $4,915.27,  leaving 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $101.17. 

During  the  year,  the  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
binding  fund:  From  Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn,  $200;  Hon.  E.  D. 
Holton,  $20;  Rev.  R.  M.  Hodges,  one  of  the  Society's  honorary 
vice-presidents,  $20;  duplicate  books  sold,  $180.17 ;  accrued  inter- 
est, $44G.ll ;  annual  membership  dues,  net,  $62.70 — thus  show- 
ing an  increase  of  $928.98,  and  rendering  the  total  present 
amount  of  this  important  fund,  $6,524.49. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recur  to  the  sources  of  the  growth  of 
this  fund.  For  several  years,  the  urgent  need  of  a  binding  fund 
was  presented  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Society ;  but  it  was  not 
till  early  in  1867,  that  a  beginning  was  made  by  a  gift  of  $100 
from  Hon.  John  Catlin. 

The  several  donors,  and  the  respective  amounts  of  their  con- 
tributions, have  been  as  folfows: 


Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell  .  '  .  .  $750  00 
Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn  .              .              .              .300  00 

Samuel  Marshall,  Esq.  .              .              .              .  150  00 

Rev.  R.  ^r.  Hodges.  D.  D.              .              .              .  140  00 

Hon.  .Tohn  Catlin         .              .              .              .  100  00 

Hon.  Cvrns  Woodman  ....  100  00 

TTon.  a.  W.  Allen        ....  100  00 

Charles  Fuirchild         .              .              .              .  100  00 
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Hon.  Andrew  Proudfit  .  .  '.  .  100  00 

Hon.  James  Sutherland  .  .  .*  75  00 

Hon.  John  F.  Potter  .  .  .  .  50  00 

Hon.  Stephen  Taylor  .  .  .  .  50  00 

Hon.  Philetus  Saw^-er  .  .  .  .'  50  00 

Hon.  James  T.  Lewis  ,  .  .  !  50  00 

Col.  Richard  Dunbar  .  .  .  .  50  00 

Tei'rill    Thomas  ,  ...  ,  50  00 

Gen.  J.  J.  Guppey  .  .  .  .  50  00 

Hon.  I\r.  H.  Caipenter  .  .  .  .  50  00 

Hon.  G.  W.  Bradford  .  .  .  !.  50  00 

S.  Alofsen      .  ..  .  .  .  25  00 

■\V.  B.  Chnm])ion  .  ,  .  .  20  00 

T.   Laidler      ....  .  20  00 

Col.  Thomas  Reynolds  .  .  .  .  20  00 

C.  P.  Chapman  .  .  .  .  20  00 

Hon.  R.  H.  Baker  .  .  .  ,  20  00 

Hon.  Gerrit  Smith  .  .  .  .  20  00 

Hon.  Wm.  Plodder  .  ,  .  .  20  00 

"A  Friend"    .  .  .  .  .  20  00 

Hon.  E.  D.  Holton  .  .  .  .  20  00 

Plon.   I'hilo   White  .  .  .  .12  50 

Gen.  John  Lawler  .  .  .  .  10  00 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Thomas  .  .  .  .  5  00 

W.  F.  Sanders  .  .  .  .  2  00 

Hon.  Geo.  Gary  .  .  .  .  2  00 

J.  B.  Holbrook  .  .  .  .  2  00 

C.  M.  Thurston  .  .  .  .  1  50 

F.  T.  Haseltine  .  .  .  .  1  00 

H.  N.  Nicholson              .  .  .  .  1  00 

Hon.  E.  N.  Foster  .  .  .  .  l  00 

Dr.  A.  S.  McDill  .  ...  75 


Donations           .  ,  .  .  $2,608  75 

Accrued  interest,  1867-78  .  .  .  1,795  71 

Duplicate  books  sold  .  .  .  1,587  95 

INIembership  fees,  net  .  .  .  532  08 


$6,524  49 


At  tlie  last  nnniial  meetiDg  of  the  Society,  the  receipt  of  the 
deed  for  640  acres  of  land  in  Coleman  Coimt}^  Texas — the  prom- 
ised gift  for  onr  binding  fund  by  the  late  Hon.  John  Catlin,  one 
of  the  honorary  vice-presidents  of  the  Society,  was  suitably  ac- 
knowledged to  l\rrs.  Catlin  and  her  daiightor. 

^Ve  have  since  learaed  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Stephen  Taylor, 
of  Philadelphia,  another  of  t)iir  honorary  vice-presidents.  ^Ir. 
Taylor  died  on  the  8th  of  December,  1877,  leaving  by  his  will  a 
bequest  of  $1,000  to  our  Society,  to  be  paid  after  Mrs.  Taylor's 
death. 

Mr.  Taylor  came  to  Wi-sconsin  in  1835,  as  a  prominent  organ- 
izer of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  establishing  a 
lodge  in  IMineral  Point  in  that  year;  and  soon  after  became  assist- 
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ant  regisK-r  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  that  place,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  till  1841.  He  prepared  and  published  an 
early  map  of  the  lead  region ;  and,  in  1812,  contributed  to  Silli- 
maii's  Jounial  an  interesting  illustrated  paper  on  the  curious 
animal  shaped  mounds  of  AYisconsin.  Returning  to  Philadelphia 
in  1843,  lie  established  himself  as  a  conveyancer,  and  at  one  time 
was  city  controller.  A  few  years  since,  he  visited  our  city  and 
spent  much  time  in  the  Society's  rooms.  lie  contributed  valuable 
papers  for  our  Collections,  his  portrait  to  our  gallery,  books  for 
our  Library,  and,  in  1874,  donated  $50  to  our  binding  fund.  At 
the  time  of  his  decease,  Mv.  Taylor  was  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
In  his  death,  as  in  that  of  ]\Ir.  Catlin,  our  Society  lost  a  true  and 
sympathizing  friend. 

It  is  pertinent,  also,  to  note  the  death  of  Rev.  Richard  M. 
Hotlgcs,  (luother  of  the  Society's  honorary  vice-presidents,  and 
another  of  its  benefactors,  Avhich  occurred  at  his  residence  at 
Cambridge,  ]Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1878,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  Though  personally  a  stranger  to  most  of  ils,  yet  he 
had  become  impressed  with  the  value  of  our  Society's  work,  and 
had  for  seven  successive  years  regularly,  on  the  return  of  each 
successive  spring,  remitted  twenty  dollars  for  our  binding  fund, 
making,  in  tlie  aggregate,  a  veiy  creditable  contribution.  Such 
men  as  Catlin,  Taylor  and  Hodges  leave  behind  them  the  savor 
of  a  good  name,  and  the  memory  of  worthy  deeds. 

The  Catlin  and  Taylor  bequests,  when  realized,  will  add  veiy 
considerably  to  the  principal  of  the  binding  fund — to  ^^hich 
accrue  all  gifts  and  bequests,  as  well  as  membership  fees,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  duplicate  books. 

AVitli  the  present  and  prospective  needs  of  the  Library,  this 
fund  should  be  pushed  up  to  not  less  than  $15,000,  in  order  that 
its  income  should  be  adequate  for  all  binding  purposes  expected 
of  it.  AVe  have  hundreds  of  ^volumes  of  books,  periodicals,  news- 
paper files  and  pamphlets  that  are  coniparatively  useless  in  their 
present  unbound  condition,  avraiting  the  time  when  the  income 
from  this  fund  Avill  render  them  available  for  reference  and  use- 
fulness. 

Could  all  the  friends  of  the  Society  be  induced  to  contribute 
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liberally  to  the  binding  fund,  they  would  not  only  make  it  an 
early  and  assured  success,  but  would  share  in  the  gratification 

of  the  ceaseless  good  it  is  destined  to  accomijlish. 

Library  Additions 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year  have  been 
2,214  volumes;  of  which  1,608  were  by  purchase,  and  606  by  do- 
nation; and  1,827  pamphlets  and  documents,  of  which  770  were 
obtained  by  purchase,  and  1,057  by  donation.  Of  the  book  addi- 
tions, 115  were  folios,  and  126  quarto.s — increasing  the  number 
of  folios  in  the  TjiT)rary  to  2,764,  ;nid  llie  (jnartos  to  8,195,  and 
both  to  5,959. 

Progressive  Library  Increase 

The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Library  is  shown  in  the 


following  table: 


Date. 

Volumes 
added. 

Docnineiils 

anil 
painplik'I  .s. 

]>oth 
toL^ei  hei'. 

Total  in 
Library. 

18.51,  ,T;in. 

1 

50 

50 

50 

18.05,  .l;in. 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

2,  000 

2,050 

185(5,  Jjin. 

1  '. 

1 , 005 

2,000 

:;,  005 

5, 115 

1857,  ,T;iii. 

()  . 

1 , 005 

:m 

1 ,  :!05 

0.420 

1858,  Jan. 

1 

1,024 

\m 

1,!)8:5 

8,40:4 

I85!t,  .Tan. 

1,107 

500 

1 ,  (;o7 

10,010 

]8<jO,  .Tan. 

• 

1 , 800 

72:5 

2. 5-^;i 

12, 53^ 

l^Gl,  .Ian. 

8:;7 

1,  Ki  l 

1,071 

14,504 

180-::,  .fan. 

i  ;  : 

(ilO 

7]  1 

i,:!2i 

15, 825 

I8(j:5,  .Tan. 

2 

514 

2,:47:5 

2,017 

18,742 

18til,  .Tan. 

2 

248 

001 

18,:440 

18G.5,  .Tan. 

520 

220 

740 

20, 092 

18G0,  .Tan. 

2 

:m 

800 

1 ,  I  74 

21,200 

1S()7,  Jan. 

!)2.4 

2,811 

:!,7:i4 

25, 000 

18()8,  Jan. 

4  . 

5,402 

i,oi:i 

0,  505 

:n,505 

18(i9,  Jan. 

2,8:48 

082 

:'.,.">20 

:]5, 025 

1870,  Jan. 

\  :  : 

02:] 

0,240 

7.  lo:< 

42, IBS 

1871,  Jan. 

:5  . 

],i)70 

1 .  :'.72 

:].:{42 

45,  o:{0 

1872,  Jan. 

2  . 

1,211 

:i,780 

5,  000 

50,  5;to 

187:5,  Jan. 

2  . 

2,100  , 

1 .  528 

:!,iii)i 

54,224 

1874,  Jan. 

2 

1 , 852 

1,  178 

:;,o::o 

57,254 

1875,  Jan. 

2  ! 

1,945 

1, 180 

:!.  1:11 

GO,  '\S5 

1871),  Jan. 

4  . 

2,851 

1,  7(i4 

1,015 

05,000 

1877,  Jan. 

2 

2,820 

2,  :4:;(i 

5,  l.'iO 

70, 150 

1878,  Jan. 

2 

1,818 

5,  000 

0,008 

77,004 

1870,  Jan. 

2,214 

1,827 

4.0)1 

81,  105 

Total 

:J9,  171 

4  1 ,  o:]4 

81,105  1 
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Aiuericcui  Hist  or  y  and  Literature. — Americau  Miscell.  State 
Papers,  v.  d.,  283  vols.;  Congressional  and  State  Documents, 
V.  d.,  220  vols.;  Congressional  Speeches,  v.  d.,  2G  vols.;  United 
States  Geolog.  and  Geograpb.  Explorations,  l-i  vuls. ;  Quebec 
Literary  and  Histor.  Soc.  Publications,  1870-7,  8  vols.;  Jesuit 
Relations,  v.  d.,  6  vols.;  Van  Couver's  A'oyages,  etc.,  1801,  6  vobs.; 
Mazzei's  Peclierches  et  Politique  sur  les  Etats  Unis,  1788,  4 
vols.;  Mass.  liistor.  Soc.  Collections,  etc.,  1876-8,  3  vols.;  and 
the  following  each  two  vols.;  Goodrich's  Amer.  Indians,  1843; 
Catlin's  North  Anier.  Indians,  180G;  Kiugston's  Wanderhigs  in 
Canada,  1S5(J ;  Federal  and  State  Constitntions,  1877;  Tasse's 
Canadians  of  the  West,  1878;  Dickinson's  Political  Works,  1801; 
Frost's  Peniarkable  Events  in  ^Viner.  Hist.,  1852;  Sketches  and 
Poems  of  La  Fayette's  Visit,  1824;  Stephens'  Hist,  of  War  for 
the  Union.  18G6;  McCabe's  Hist.  U.  S.  Centennial  Exhibition, 
1876;  and  tlie  following  one  volume  each: 

Centennial  Histories. — Taylor's  Centennial  Hist.  United 
States,  1876;  Devon's  Our  First  Century,  1876;  Patton's  Hist. 
Amer.  People,  1876;  Hay  den's  Hand  Book  of  Amer.  Progress, 
1376;  Nordholf's  Cotton  States,  1876;  Pennoek's  Illustrated 
North  West,  1876;  Century  of  Amer.  Independence,  1876. 

0 til er  Histories,  one  voluvie  eac]i.--l\Qdp'c\tWs,  Popular  Hist.  U. 
S.,  1878;  Bryant's  Popular  Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  2,  1878;  EnsePs 
Indiae  Occidentalis,  1612;  Story's  Journal  of  Travels,  1747; 
Wentworth's  Exped.  to  Carthagena,  1744;  Knox's  Claim  of  Col- 
,onies,  1765 ;  IMemorials  of  Great  Britain  and  France  on  Boundar- 
ies, 1757;  Account  of  Conference  in  America,  1766 ;  Examination 
of  Burgoyne's  Expedition,  1779 ;  Conduct  of  Amer.  War  under 
British  Generals,  1780;  Bradman's  Narr.  of  Captivity,  etc.,  1794; 
Anderson's  Interest  of  Great  Britain  Considered,  1782 ;  Trial  of 
Col.  D.  Henley  by  Court  Martial,  1788;  British  and  Amer.  Reg- 
ister, 1775;  Portlock's  Journal  of  Voyage  to  N.  W.  Coast,  1789; 
Chalmer's  Public  Law  and  Commer.  Policy,  1784;  McAlpine's 
Memoirs,  etc.,  1773;  Hist,  of  North  and  South  America,  1793; 
Barton's  Origin  of  Indian  Tribes,  1798;  Eighty  Years'  Progress 
of  United  States,  1868 ;  Chamberlin 's  Struggle  of  1872;  Coffin's 
Seat  of  Empire,  1870;  Hall's  Legends  of  the  West,  1869;  Smith's 
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NaiT.  of  Death  of  Andre,  1808 ;  Otis'  Defense  of  Hartford  Con- 
vention, 1824;  Puglia's  Features  of  Federalism,  1803;  Ogden's 
Tour  tlirough  Ohio  cind  Kentueky,  lS2o  ;  Fuller's  Transformation 
Scenes  in  United  States,  1875 ;  Adams'  FieUl  and  Forest  Scenes 
in  Canada,  1873;  IMartin's  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Washington, 
n.  d. ;  Forney's  Anecdotes  of  Public  ]\Ien,  1873  ;  ]\I-cCoy  on  Indian 
rietoriii,  1S27:  Kaymonds  Silver  and  Gold  of  L^nit^^d  States, 
1873;  I'irturial  Uisl.  of  Amcr.  Ivex'olution.  i\.  d.:  ALoruan's 
A^neient  Soeiet\'  and  Kesearelies,  1^77;  (Jjlpin's  Mission  of  Xorth 
Amer.  ]\H)ple,  1873;  Homes  of  Amer.  Authors,  1S37  ;  Brownell's 
Indian  Races,  1S73 ;  Southesk's  Saskatchewan,  etc.,  1875;  Frost's 
Pioneer  Mothers  of  the  West,  1869  ;  Frost's  Hist,  of  United  States, 
1838;  Dimison's  Days  imd  Ways  of  Cocked  Hats,  1860;  White's 
Indian  Battles  of  New  England,  1859;  McCulloh's  Researches 
in  America,  1817;  Clark's  Bibliotheca  Americana,  1878;  Morris' 
Amer.  Civil  Institutions,  1864;  Wright's  Patriot  and  Tory,  1876; 
Finch's  Travels  in  United  States  and  Canada,  1833;  Coffin's 
Boys  of  1876;  Trial,  etc.,  of  Gen.  Arnold,  1865;  Stansbury  and 
Odell's  Loyal  Verses,  1860;  Hudson's  Second  AVnr  of  Independ- 
ence, 1863;  Hodgson's  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  1876;  Jour- 
nal of  Prisoner  at  Dartmouth,  Eng.,  1816;  Smitli's  Geograpli. 
View^  of  British  Possessions,  1814;  Address  to  Six  Nations, 
1805;  Constant's  Missionary  Journey  in  West,  1857;  Laws  of 
North  West  Territory  (1799-1802),  1833;  Hist,  of  Amer.  Party, 
1855;  Webster's  Harrison  Campaign  Speeches,  n.  d. ;  Lednum's 
Hist,  of  Metiiodism  in  United  States,  1859;  Dunn's  Brazil,  a 
Home  for  Southernei's,  1868;  Shaftner's  W^ar  in  America,  1862; 
Williams'  Rise  and  Fall  of  Model  Republic,  1863;  Partridge's 
Oligarchy  in  the  West,  1866;  Harris'  Polit.  Conflict  in  United 
States,  1876;  Mondot's  Hist,  of  North  American  Indians,  1858;. 
Collection  of  Indian  Treaties,  1873 ;  Warden 's  Amer.  Researches, 
1827;  Cone  and  John's  Hist,  of  Petroleum  Region,  1871 ;  Manu- 
script Pictographique  Amercaine,  I860;  Tales  of  Revolution,  1878 ; 
Kane's  W^anderings  among  Indians,  1759;  Lewis'  Aboriginal 
Portfolio,  1835;  Andei-son's  Discovery  of  Ameriea,  1877;  Cen- 
ten.  Celebration  of  Burgoyne's  Surrender,  1878;  Flagler's  Hist. 
Rock  Island  Arsenal,  1877;  Spencer's  Western  Pioneer  Life, 
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1872;  Diiteli  and  Swedish  Sottlorneiil.s  on  Delaware,  1877; 
mite's  Early  Hist.  New  Eii-iand,  1811  ;  Beeelier's  Land  Fall 
V)):  Columbus,  IS-IG  :  J^xpetlit ion  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  etc.,  1855; 
Amer.  Year  Book,  1869;  Eecords  of  Federal  Dead,  1SG5;  Mss. 
of  Early  Canada  Hist.,  18G6 ;  Goddard  on  Amer.  Rebellion,  1870; 
Jleiiry's  Eecord  of  Civilian  Api)oijitiiiciits.  1871;  Oriskany  Ccn- 
temiial,  1877;  Ilarrisse's  Bibliography  of  Xew  France  (1515- 
1700).  1872;  Columbus'  Primera  Epistola.  l'Xv..  1838;  Spofford's 
Auu-r.  Almanac.  187^:  Bru\\  lie's  Four  Ycai's  in  United  States, 
1S4!);  Carrin,L!lon "s  Batllcs  of  Adum".  Kcxolutinu,  1S77;  Drake's 
Story  of  Bunker  llill,  1875  ;  Dod-e's  riaiiis  uf  (J I'eat  AVest,  1877; 
Green Irrepressible  Conflict,  1872;  Dyee's  Six  Months  in  Fed- 
eral States,  lSi}3;  Hand  Book  of  Democracy,  1853-4;  Transac- 
tions iMoravian  llist.  Soc,  187G;  Starbucks  Amer.  Whale  Fish- 
eries, 1878,  Long-  Island  Hist.  Soc.  Memoirs,  1878;  Guide  from 
Atlajdic  to  l^icitic,  1878;  Tuckerman's  Criterion,  18GG;  Miller's 
Hist,  of  Modocs,  1874;  Military  Hist,  of  Kansas  Regiments, 
1870;  Fleliarty's  102d  111.  Eegt,  18G5;  Whitman's  ^^laine  in 
the  Kebellion,  1865;  Bates'  IMartial  Deeds  of  Pa.,  1876;  Taylor's 
Four  Years  with  Lee,  1878;  Cooke's  IMohun,  or  Last  Days  with 
Lee,  1869;  Iveyes'  Hist.  123d  Ohio  Reg't,  1874;  Sender's  Battle 
Field  of  Gettysburg,  1864;  Dennison's  1st  Rhode  Island  Cavalry, 
187G;  Southv, r)od 's  Beauty  and  Booty,  18G7 ;  Kirkwood's  57th 
Indian  Reg't,  1868;  Mason's  42d  Ohio  Lif'y,  1876;  Fall  of  Fort 
Indiana  Reg't,  Ilorton  and  Tevei'bauglf s  Hist,  lltli  Oliio  Reg't, 
1866;  :\rurpliy's  1st  Delaware  Reg't,  1866;  Walker's  Scenes  of 
the  Civil  War,  1877;  Scott's  105th  Pa.  Reg't,  1877. 

State  and  Local  History. — Vermont  Ann.  Registers,  1822-76, 
24  vols.;  Phila.  City  Directories,  1833-59,  16  vols.;  Illustrated 
Histories  of  Bureau,  DeKalb,  AVai-ren,  Henry,  .lo  Daviess,  Car- 
roll, La  Salle,  AYinnebago,  Boone,  Lake  and  AVhiteside  counties, 
111.,  1876-8,  11  vols. ;  Penn.  Archives,  1877-8,  3  vols. ;  Hist,  of  St. 
Jo.seph  and  Calhoun  Cos.,  Alich.,  1877,  2  vols.;  .Maclean's  IIi.st.  of 
College  of  N.  Jersey,  1877,  2  vols.;  Bartlett's  IMilitary  Record, 
La.,  1874-5,  2  vols.;  N.  Jersey  in  Civil  AVar,  1876,  2  vols.;  and 
the  following,  each  one  vol.:  Sypher  &  Apgar's  Hist.  N.  Jersey, 
1871;  Hodge's  Arizona.  1874:    lu'sources  Central  Alississippi, 
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1876;  Cowan's  S.  Western  Pennsylvania,  1878;  Morris'  Free  Ma^ 
sonry  m  Kentucky,  1859;  Pike's  Prostrate  State  (S.  Carolina), 
187-1;  Truman's  Seini-Tropieal  Calil'orjii;i,  1871;  Ware's  Emi- 
grant's Guide  to  California,  1819;  Hastings'  Guide  to  Oregon 
and  California,  1815;  Fremont's  Geogr.  Memoirs  of  California,  n. 
d. ;  Gayarre's  Hist.  Louisiana,  1860  ;  Wythe's  Natives  of  Virginia 
(1585-8),  1841;  Virginia  Kielily  and  Truly  Valued  (l(i50),  n.  d. ; 
Rumnel's  Illinois  Hand  Book,  1870;  Waite's  Geology  and  Agr. 
of  Mississippi,  1851;  Roy's  Coal  j\Iine,s,  etc.,  of  Ohio,  1876;  An- 
derson's Sliver  Countiy,  1877;  Brodheads  Hist.  New  York 
(1661:-91),  1871;  Co/zen's  Three  Years  in  Arizona,  etc.,  1876; 
Brown's  Gov't  of  Ohio,  etc.,  1875 ;  King's  Great  South,  1875; 
Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papei-s  (1652-1781),  1875;  Dames' 
Wis.  Guide  Book  (German),  1849;  Sylvester's  Hist.  Sketches,  No. 
New  York.  ]S77;  .Michigan  Pioucer  Society  Coll.,  1877;  Dimi- 
try's  School  Hist,  of  Louisiana,  1877;  Dashell's  Virginia  Pastor's 
Recollections,  1875;  Knapp's  Argentine  Republic,  1876;  Irish's 
Hist,  of  Richmond,  R.  I.,  1877;  Hist.  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  1878; 
Hist.  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1878;  Clayton's  OtiondaLi'o  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1878;  Smith's  Hist,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  vol.  2,  1876;  Hist,  of 
Seneca  and  Wayne  Cos.,  N.  Y.  1876-7;  Hist.  Ashtabula  Co., 
0.,  1878;  Hist.  Lawrence  Co.,  1877;  Douglas'  Hist.  Wayne 
Co.,  0.,  1878;  Orcutt's  Hist.  AVolcott,  Ct.,  1874;  Smith's  Hist. 
I)uches.s  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1877;  Hist.  AA^ashington  Co.,  0.,  1877;Bross* 
Hist.  Chicago,  111.,  1876  ;  Bagg's  Pioneer  Hist.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1877  ; 
Richardson's  Hist.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  1876;  Abstracts  of  Cook 
Co.,  111.,  Land  Titles,  1877;  Hist,  of  Kendall  Co.,  111.,  1877; 
Slaughter's  Hist.  St.  Alark's  J'arish,  Culpeper  Co.,  Va.,  1877 ; 
Cunningham's  Hist.  Neenah.  AVis.,  1878;  Alai'vin's  Hist.  Lake 
George,  1853;  Hist.  Hardin  Co.,  0.,  1876;  Langworthy's  Hist. 
Dubucpie,  Iowa,  1855;  KnoAvlton's  Annals  of  Calais,  Me.,  1875; 
Harden 's  Hist.  Madison  Co.,  'Ind.,  1874 ;  Burke's  Guide  to  Niagara 
Falls,  1854;  Hist,  and  Geology  of  Niagara,  1872;  ]\remoir  of 
Schuylldll  Fishing  Co..  1830;  Orcutt's  Hist.  Turrington,  Ct.,  1878; 
Kalamazoo,  AUcli.,  Quarter  Centennial,  1855;  Orotiu,  A^(^.  Town 
Celebration,  1674;  Packard's  Hist,  of  La  Porte  Co.,  Ind.,  1876; 
AA^all's  Reminiscences  of  Woruestf^i-.  Alass.,  1877;  Taylor's  Hist. 
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Annapolis.  1872;  Bowen's  Hist.  Pliila.,  1839;  Shepard's  Early 
Hist.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1870;  Lamb's  Hist.  N.  Y.  City,  1877; 
Jones'  Dublin  Bapt.  Ch.,  Phila.,  18G9 ;  Williams'  Hist.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  1870';  ^^loi'gan's  Hist.  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  1877;  Livermore's 
Hist.  I^locl;  Isbiiul,  K.  L,  1877:  Whitrln^'ul's  1  )iivct()ry  oi'  Chester, 
Pa.,  lS5f);  Peck  t^c  Karll's  Hist,  of  Fall  Plver,  Mass.,  1877; 
Crawford's  AYhite  .Mountains,  N.  It.,  1846;  Hist.  ^Montgomery 
and  Fulton  Cos.,  N.  Y.,  1878;  AVheclcr's  Hist,  of  Brunswick, 
etc..  .M(\,  1S7S;  AVyandotte  Co.,  ()..  Di I'ectory,  1877  ;  Ruttenbcr's 
Hist.  Oranij^e  Co.,  X.  Y.,  1875;  AVestcott's  Historie  ]\Iansions  of 
Phila.,  1877;  Green's  Early  Settlers  of  Groton,  Mass.,  1878; 
■Sandham's  Ville  IMarie  (jMontreal),  1870;  Wright's  Hist,  Perry 
Co.,  Pa.,  1878;  Dunstable,  Mass.,  Bi-Centennial,  1878;  Sawtell's 
Hist,  of  Townsend,  :Mass.,  1878 ;  Perkins'  Early  Times  on  Susque- 
hanna, ]87(^  Maxwell's  Hist,  of  Guthrie  Co.,  Iowa,  1876; 
Green's  Hist,  of  E.  Greenwich,  U.  I.,  1877;  Martin's  Hist.  Ches- 
tei'.  Pa.,  1877;  Etting's  Hist,  of  Old  State  House,  Phila.,  1876; 
Thompson's  Hist,  of  Sonoma  Co.,  Cab,  1877;  Perree's  Falls  of 
Niagara,  1876;  Gregg's  Hochelaga  Depicta  (Montreal),  1839; 
Roger's  I^rivate  Libraries  of  Providence,  P.  I.,  1878;  Bames'  N. 
Y.  Metropolitan  Police,  1863;  Berry  &  Patton's  Men  and  Mem- 
ories of  San  Francisco,  1873. 

A/iui-iciiii  IlKxirn  i)h  II . — Abbott's  Scries  Amer.  IViographies 
and  llistoric.s.  If)  n'oIs.  ;  ]\lcnioir,s,  etc.,  John  Q.  Adams,  vols.  1:-12, 
1875-7,  9  vols.;  Fdmond's  Lii'e  and  Times  of  Washington,  1835, 
2  vols.;  Delafield's  Biographies  of  Francis  and  Morgan  Lewis, 
1877,  2  vols.;  and  the  following  each  one  volume:  Lives  of  Co- 
lumbus and  Vespuciiis,  1878;  Irving's  Biographies  and  Miscel- 
lanies, 1870;  Randolph's  Life  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson,  1876;  Smuck^ 
er's  Lives  of  Dr.  Kane  and  othei^,  1871;  Patton's  Lives  of  N.  Y. 
and  Brooklyn  Clergy,  1874;  Hartley's  Lives  of  Marion,  Moultrie, 
etc.,  n.  d.;  Lester's  Life  of  Samner,  1874;  Adams'  Life  of  John 
Adams,  1874;  ^^lemoi-ial  of  H.  D.  Gilpin,  I860;  Cooke's  John 
Myers  and  His  Times,  1854;  Campbell's  Sketches  and  Literary- 
Remains,  1838;  Boyle's  Sketches  of  Marylanders,  1877 ;  Seward's 
Autobiography,  1877;  Du  Ponceau's  Eulogy  on  Tilghman,  1827; 
Hildebrand's  Autobiography,  1877;  Allen's  Clergy  of  Maryland 
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p.  E.  (Jhiucli,  18G0;  .Memorial  oi;  Thos.  Ewing',  1873;  Tarbox's 
Life  of  riitnaiu,  187G;  i\Iatlier's  Lli'e  of  Jolm  Eliot,  1820; 
Sketc'lics,  etc.,  D.  (Ji-ockett,  1838;  liaiivard's  Life  of  AVebster, 
1853;  Knapp's  Life  of  Timothy  Dexter,  1818;  Biography  of  Cre- 
sap,  182G;  Eggleston's  Life  of  Teeumseh;  .Mi^jiiories  of  Shau- 
bena,  1878;  Slaughter's  Life  ol'  Ifaiidolph  Fairfax,  1878;  Hill's 
Life  of  Boone,  1875;  Xan-.  of  Life  of  D.  Crockett,  1831;  Hart- 
ley's Life  of  Booiie,  18(j5 ;  Whittaker's  J.ife  of  Custer,  1876; 
Young's  f.ife  of  Ceo.  Kobertson,  1871.);  Thoiuas'  KSJvetehes  oi'.  Kau- 
do]ph,  AVirt  and  Eentou,  1853;  Youth  of  Jefferson,  1854;  Lin- 
coln, Stanton  and  Grant,  n.  d. 

Ociicalotpes. — Wentworth  Faiuily,  1878,  3  vols.;  Roberdeau 
and  Shippen  Families,  187G-7,  2  vols.;  Thouuis'  Gcnealog.  Notes, 
1878.  '2  vols.;  and  the  ]oll(!\\ing  in  oin-  Vi>\. — Wliipple's  (leneal. 
of  Whipple  Family,  1857;  l)udl('\''.s  iicncalog.  and  Archii'olog. 
Collecti(ms,  18()1  ;  Wellc.s'  Ceiieal.  of  Wedes  Family,  1876; 
lloltons  Winslow  Memorial,  1877;  Jones'  Domesday  Book, 
AViltslure,  Eng.,  1865;  Ingralnnu  Fannly,  1871;  Ammidown 
Family,  1877;  Burwell  Family  i*ienie,  etc.,  1870;  Pierson  Gen- 
ealog.  Pecords,  1878;  JVu-gen's  (Jeneak  of  Lelferis  Family,  1878; 
Whitmore'.s  Crave  Yards  of  lioston,  1S7S;  OMIart's  li'ish  Pedi- 
grees, 1876;  Crane's  Uawson  Geneak,  1875;  Gerard's  Chapman 
Geneak,  1876;  Allen's  Geneak  of  Aliens  of  Ck,  1876;  Johnson 
Geneak,  1876;  AVoi'cester,  .Mass.,  kUirial  (hoiuid  Inscriptions, 
1878;  Briggs  Geneak,  1878;  Buri'age  Geneak,  1877;  Turner's 
Hist,  and  Geneak  of  Gr(M*nes  of  Jk  I.,  1877;  ]\Iann  ((Cneal.,  n.  d. ; 
Jillson  Geneak,  1876;  Dinister  (ieneak,  1876;  Bartow  Geneak, 
1878;  AVynkoop  Geneak,  1878;  :Moseley  Geneak,  1878;  Kippas' 
Church  Yard  Literat  uic.  1877;  .Morse's  Geneak  of  Sheiborn  and 
llolliston,  Mass.,  I85(j;  I^icrei-'s  (  !(  iiralo'j'.  and  I  1  e  t  or.  Cont  I'ibu- 
tions,  1871;  Smitli  (k-neak.  1  »71 ;  <  lejiealou'.  ;Mid  'l'opo'_;i-.  MsS. 
in  British  ^luseum,  1825 ;  'Foster 's  Lancashire  Faiikilies,  1873; 
Yorkshire  Visitations,  1875;  llm-aldry  of  Sndths  of  Scotland, 
1871;  Edwards'  Family  ]\Ieeting  and  Memorial,  1871;  Hunting- 
ton's :Memories,  etc.,  1857;  Early  Settlers  of  Eliot,  Me.,  1851; 
Harri.sun's  ^Maitland  Fandly,  1860;  Somerby's  Ancestry  of  John 
Cotton,  1868;  The  Browns  of  Nottingham,  Pa.,  n.  d. ;  Elbridge's 
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Scrjjion  and  Iioclvwdl  Family,  185-!;  Archer's  I\Toninnental  In- 
serii)tioiis.  etc.,  in  West  Lidies,  1875;  Finlayson's  Sunianies,  and 
Si  renames,  ii.  d. 

KiKjlish  and  Coniiiniiiul  History  cnul  Lilcralurc. — Ahnanacli 
de  Gotlia,  1776-18G4,  70  vols.;  Edinburgh  Caljinet  l^iliraiy,  v.  d., 
37  vols.;  British  I'liblie  Characters,  1798-1809,  10  vols.;  Camp- 
bell's Lives  British  Admirals,  1817,  8  vols.;  Birch's  Collection  of 
Thurloe  State  l^ipers,  1742,  7  vols.;  Tracts  on  Piil)lic  Records, 
V.  d.,  7  \()ls. ;  DaiiicTs  ilist.  ot  Ih'aiice,  17.']l\  5  vols. ;  Dyer 's  .Mod- 
ern lMii'0])e  (145.3--1871) ,  1877,  5  vols.;  Harris'  1 1  ist.  of  Charlea 
I.,  Charles  .11.,  and  James  1.,  17GG-72,  5  \'ols.;  the  following  each 
four  vols.:  Bjltish  AliisiMim  .\!ss..  is;h)  5;];  .McPhrrson 's  Hist. 
Great  Britain,  1775;  Seward's  Ajjccdutcs  of  Distinguished  Per- 
sons, 1798;  Hitchins'  Hist,  and  Antiqnities  of  Dorset,  18G1-70; 
Hazlitt's  Kemains  of  Early  Eng.  Poetry,  1861;  the  following, 
each  three  vols.:  Anticiuitatem  Tentonicarum,  etc.,  1728;  Dnn- 
lop's  Hist,  of  Roman  Literature,  1824;  Labberton's  Outlines  of 
History,  1872;  Bi'odie's  Constitutional  Hist,  of  British  Empire, 
186G;  Shipp's  ?\lemoirs  of  ^lilitary  Career,  1830;  Correspondence 
of  Countess  of  Hartford,  180G;  Burton's  Life,  etc.,  of  D.  Hume, 
184G;  Old  Book  (U)llectors'  .Miscellany,  1871;  Collier's  Eng- 
Di'amatic  Poetry,  1831;  the  following  each  two  vols.:  Johnson 
and  Steeveiis'  ed.  of  Shak(  spean\  1793:  Sew;ird's  hiiograidiiana, 
1799;  ^''ertot's  Hist,  of  Bretons  in  Caul,  1722;  Hutchinson's 
Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  Co.  Cumberland,  1794;  Life  of  Duke  of 
jMonmouth,  1844;  Clover's  Hist,  of  Co.  of  Derby,  1829;  Mac- 
kenzie's Histor.  View  of  Co.  of  Derby,  1834;  Hitchins'and  Drews' 
Hist,  of  Cornwall,  1824;  Iluitfeldt's  Chronicles  of  Denmark 
(Latin),  1652;  IMalcomb's  Hist,  of  Persia,  1829;  Murray's  Hist, 
of  European  Languages,  1823;  :\lartin's  Natives  of  Tonga  Isl- 
ftnds,  1817;  Bruhyn's  Life  of  Humboldt,  1873;  Livingstone's 
Life  and  Expeditions  to  Africa,  18GG-74;  .Motley's  Life  of  Jolrn 
of  Barneveld,  1874;  l^etters  to  and  fi'om  Countess  of  Suffolk 
(1712-67),  1824;  Bailey's  Hist.  Co.  of  Nottingham,  1853;  Jesse's 
Celebrated  Etonians,  1875;  AUibone's  Prose,  and  Poetical  Quo- 
tations, 1876-78;  Courtenay's  Memo,  of  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  1836; 
and  the  following  each  one  vol.:    British  Anmial  Necrology, 
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1797-8;  Portraiture  of  His  INTost  Sacred  ^Majesty,  etc.,  1548; 
Nelson's  English  Liberties,  1774;  Gage's  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of 
Suffolk,  1837;  Eastern  Counties  Collectanea,  1872-3;  Hist,  and 
^Antiquities  of  Grlamorganshire,  1874;  Eoberts'  Social  Hist,  of 
Cos.  of  England,  1856;  Robinson's  Derbyshire  Gatherings,  1876; 
Culloden  Papers  (1625-1748),  1815;  Dunlop's  Hist,  of  Fiction, 
1845;  Zoueh's  :\Iemoir  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  1809;  Histor.  Il- 
lustrations of  the  Passions.  1825;  Hazlitt's  Literary  Remains, 
1836;  Lyson 's  Hist.  Bedfordshire,  1806;  Tucker's  Records  etc., 
of  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  1835;  Jones'  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  Hare- 
wood,  Yorkshire  Co.,  1859  ;  Marshall's  Annals  of  Yorkshire,  1861 ; 
Warren's  Story  of  Three  Judges,  1873  ;  Campbell's  Shakespeare's 
Legnl  Ac(juireiiiciits.  1869;  Shakespeare  Not  an  liiiposter,  1857; 
Walker's  Shakespeare 's Verification,  1854 ;-Senoir's  Essays,  1865; 
Collett's  Relics  of  Literature,  1823;  More's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  1828;  W(u-mi's  Fasti  Danici  IJuiversam  etc.,  1643;  Slei- 
danus'  Commentaries,  1555;  Porter's  Campaign  in  Russia,  1815; 
Muii)hey's  IMahometan  Emx)ire  in  Spain,  1816;  Stanley's  How  I 
Found  Livingstone,  1872;  Felton's  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece, 
1869;  Sale's  Translation  of  Koran,  1876;  Hawes'  Synchronoiogy, 
1875;  Gayarre's  Philip  2d  of  Spain,  1866;  Boothbys  So.  Aus- 
tralia, 1876;  English  and  French  Ancient  Hist,  etc.,  1831; 
Norwegian  Invasion  of  Scotland  (in  1263),  1862;  Hotton's  Hand 
Book  to  Eng.  Topography,  n.  d.;  Stuart  Papers,  1847;  Domes- 
day Book  of  Essex,  1864;  Smith's  Hist,  of  Warwick,  1837; 
]\Lnckintosh's  :\li.scel].  AVorks.  1871:  Catalogue  of  Herald's  Visi- 
tations, 1825;  Cunningham's  Works  of  Burns,  1876;  Works  of 
Byron,  1878. 

Works  on  Science — Antiquities,  etc. — London  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, Publications,  1779-1873,  45  vols.;  International  Scienti- 
fic Series,  1874-5,  16  vols.;  London  Ethnological  Society  Journal, 
1848-70,  13  vols.;  Minnesota  Acad,  of  Science  Reports,  etc., 
1874:-78,  9  vols.;  Jackson's  Antiquity  etc.,  of  Ancient  King- 
doms, 1752,  3  vols.;  Madden 's  Shrines  and  Sepulchres,  18^1,  2 
vols.;  IMichaux  Flora  Boreali  Americana,  1803,  2  vols.;  Muel- 
ler's HLst.,  etc.,  of  Doric  Race,  1830,  2  vols.;  and  the  following, 
each  one  vol.:    Ohio  Geolog.  Sur\'ey,  vol.  2,  1874;  Annual  of 
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Scientific  Diseoveiy,  1869;  Barton  on  the  Rattlesnake,  1796; 
Giraud's  Birds  of  Long  Island,  184.4;  Wincheirs  Sketches  of 
Creation,  1870;  Janet  on  Materialism  of  the  Day,  1866;  Journal 
of  Franldin  Institute,  1851;  Prichard's  Ethnography  of  the 
Celtic  Race,  n.  d.;  Newton's  Principia  (in  English),  1846;  Kan- 
sas Acad,  of  Science  Transactions,  1877;  Ainer.  Assoc.  for  Adv. 
of  Science,  Proceedings,  1876;  Amer.  Philosoph.  Soc.  Proceed- 
ings, 1878;  Fergusson's  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  1872;  Combe's 
Terra  Cottas  in  British  Museum,  1810;  Salt  on  Phonetic  System 
of  Cham])()llion,  1825;  Young's  A(;c.  of  Hieroglyphic  Litera- 
tui'e,  1823  ;  Smith's  Assyrian  Discoveries  and  Explorations,  1875; 
Smith's  Chaldean  Acc.  of  Genesis,  1876;  Keliar's  Lake  Dwell- 
ings in  Switzerland,  1866;  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities, 
1874;  Westwood's  Palaeographia  Sacra,  1845;  Sammes'  Britan- 
nia Antiqua  lUustrata,  1676;  Catalogue  of  Royal  Insh  Academy, 
etc.,  1863;  Smucker  on  Pre-IIistoric  Races  of  Ohio,  1877;  Jones' 
Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  1878;  Jones'  Tennessee  Aboriginal  Re- 
mains, 1876. 

Cyclopedias  and  Didtionaries. — Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia, 
1832-1842,  133  vols.;  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vols.  1-8,  1878, 
8  vols.;  Newman  &  Barretti's  Spanish  Dictionary,  1876,  2  vols.; 
Chambers'  Cyclopedia  Eng.  Literature,  1876,  2  vols.;  Sewall  & 
Buy's  Eng.  and  Dutch  Dictionaiy,  1766,  2  vols.;  Richardson's 
Dictionary  of  Eng.  Language,  1838,  2  vols.;  Barretti's  Eng.  & 
Italian  Dictionary,  1831,  2  vols. ;  and  the  following,  each  one  vol. : 
Cruden's  Concordtuice,  1878;  Smith  &  Hamilton's  International 
Eng.  &  French  Dictionary,  1875;  Ilalloway's  Dictionaiy  of  Pro- 
vincialisms, 1838;  Jamieson's  Hist,  of  Scottish  Language,  1867: 
Penrice's  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  Koran,  1873;  U.  S.  Bio- 
graph.  Dictionary,  Pa.,  1876. 

Maps  and  Atlases. — Cram's  ]\lap  of  Wisconsin,  1839;  Blanch- 
ard's  Map  of  United  States,  1875;  Richardson's  Map  of  Texas, 
1867;  Abraham's  Map  of  Iowa,  1851;  Disturaell's  Map  of  Mex- 
ico, 1848;  Colton's  Middle  and  Western  States,  n.  d. ;  Brown's 
Map  of  iNlarion  Co.,  Ohio,  1852;  Battle  Field  of  Gettysburg,  n.d.; 
Map  of  Illinois,  1827;  Rossler's  Map  of  Texas,  1878;  MendaPs 
Map  of  Chicngt),  1857;  Lipman's  ^Fap  of  i\Iilwaukee,  n.  d. ;  Mili- 
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tary  ]Maps  of  Civil  War,  v.  d. ;  Historical  Atlases  of  the  States  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  1868-78,  5 
vols.;  Walling's  Atlas  of  Ohio,  186S. 

Miscellaneou>s>. — Thomson's  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  1808, 
4  vols.;  Suil'erings  of  Qnakei-s,  1753,  2  vols.;  Anderson's  Norse 
Mythology-  and  Viking  Tales,  1876-7,  2  vols. ;  Wright  on  Sorcery 
and  Magic,  1852;  Easton's  Human  Longevity,  1799;  and  the  fol- 
lowing, each  oue  vol.:  Matthews'  Coinages  of  the  World,  1876; 
Howe's  Life  and  Death  on  the  Ocean,  1870;  Higgins'  Anacalyp- 
sis,  1878;  Hone's  AiU'iL'ut  .Mysteries.  1823;  Poor's  ^loiicy  and  Its 
Laws,  1877;  Brerewoods'  Diversity  of  Lauguages,  etc.,  1674; 
Sumner  on  Amer.  Currency,  1874;  Walker  ,  on  Money,  1878; 
Parsons  on  Origin  of  Languages,  1767;  De  Bustis'  Rosary  of  Ser- 
mons, 1503. 

Periodical  Literature. — Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philol- 
ogy, 1854-6,  3  vols.;  Greenbank's  Periodical  Library,  n,  d.,  2 
vols.;  Amer.  Ann.  Register,  1796,  1  vol.;  N.  Y.  Weekly 
Museum,  1815-16,  2  vols.;  American  jMuseuni,  1798,  1  vol.; 
London  Mercury,  1780,  1  vol. ;  Western  Jour,  of  Agr.  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  1848-55,  14  vols.;  Trans,  of  Histor.  and  Literary 
Comm.  of  Amer.  Philosoph.  Soc,  1843,  1  vol.;  Phila.  Magazine, 
1789,  1  vol.;  Fireland's  Pioneer,  1874-6,  2  vols.;  Canadian  Jour, 
of  Industry,  1852-5,  2  vols. ;  Saturday  Review  of  Politics,  etc., 
1854-76,  38  vols.;  Graham's  Magazine,  1841-2,  1848-50,  4  vols.; 
Knickerbocker's  Magazine,  1834,  2  vols.;  Christian  Jour,  and 
Literary  Register,  1823,  1  vol.;  Ladies'  Repository,  1867-69,  4 
vols.;  Christian  Review,  1836-56,  21  vols.;  Roberts'  Semi- 
Monthly  Magazine,  1841-2,  1  vol.;  Gentleman's  Magazine  (Phil.), 
1839-40,  2  vols.;  N.  Y.  IMagazine,  1793,  1  vol.;  The  Casket, 
1838,  1  vol.;  Hazard's  Commer.  and  Statist.  Register,  1839-42, 
6  vols.;  N.  Am.  Review  Index,  1815-77,  1  vol.;  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger,  1835,  '36, ''52,  2  vols.;  Potter's  Amer.  Monthly, 
1877,  2  vols.;  Magazine  of  Amer.  History,  1877,  1  vol.;  Pa. 
Magazine  of  History,  1877,  1  vol.;  Library  Journal,  1876-8,  2 
vols.;  Littell's  Living  Age,  1877-8,  8  vols.;  N.  Amer.  Review, 
1817, '18,  '76-8,  6  vols. ;  N.  Eng.  Hist,  and  Genealog.  Reg.  1877-8, 
2  vols. 
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Bound  Xciuspdijer  Files. — The  following,'  additions  indicate 
their  iniiiiber  and  the  pei'iod  of  their  publication  : 


V  Oti. 

J^llUOIl    vJUaCil  Vd.L01 

J  684 

2 

T-^(^n  T\  c:  V 1  V 51  t\  i  ^       q  v    1 1  a 

X  tril  i  i    V  J  >  clU  I  ct   Vjr cl  ^ C  L  L .                       »  ■ 

J  (  ou 

i 

1  7  ii 
I  i  j\) 

1 

C  'Y     X-AJllLlUll      ^^V^VJllii.J      VJTcL^CLLC  » 

1 

X. 

Alhnnv  T^;^iIv    A  r1  vpi't i cpi' 
jTV  X  LI    11  y    -I--'  cL  1 1  J'    -  i  v.ivtiiiDCi     •  • 

.          1  o  1  *i  -  ■  i  U 

id 

>>  iictriiiig,    V  ci.,  i\ .    >N  cbLcl  li  'jcliC.clLt; 

1  V  1  C    9  A 

Idio— -U 

± 

"Mp\i.'   P^n  p"!  n  n  ^^''ilovxr 

1  C  O  1     . )  0 
J  0  _  1  ■ o 

<■( 

1  v>  _  4  u 

L 

H ;i  m  iwli  i  T'P     'M  ^ln'/^'tIp 

i  o  _  J     —  I) 

1 

JL 

i*s6W  Vorlv  iMirror 

1  OOW 
L  O  -  O 

1 

X. 

CiGorgetowii,  13.  C,  Guzette 

1829-1)3 

4 

(iLilena   111.   N.  Western  Gazette 

1837-48 

3 

-1 
± 

Chtinibers'  Edinbiirgli  Journal 

1844-54 

22 

Albany  rvlechanics'  Journal 

1846-47 

1 

New  York  Weekly  Herald 

1S4S-49 

1 

New  York  Semi-Weekly  Post 

1849-57 

16 

New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

1850-59 

6 

Albany  Evening  Transcript 

1853-55 

2 

Congressional  Record 

1  874-77 

9 

Chicago  Daily  Times 

1877-78 

4 

Chicago  Daih'  Tribune 

.  1877-78 

4 

New  York  Daily  World  . 

1877-78 

3 

New  York  Daily  Tiibuue 

1877-78 

4 

Wisconsin  daily  and  weekly  papers 

1845-78 

14 

108 

These  additions  make  the  total  number  of  bound  newspaper 
files  oi'  the  .st/venteenth  oentur}',  G4  volumes;  of  the  eighteenth, 
306;  of  the  present  centuiy,  2,552;  grand  total,  3,012. 

Vnljoiind  Xewspaper  Files  and  Serials. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education,  1876,  1877,  from  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford;  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1838,  1841-47,  purchased;  Journal  of  Social  Science, 
7  DOS.;  Jour,  of  Speculative  Philosoph}^,  31  nos.,  purchased;  The 
Republic,  18  nos.;  Amer.  Naturalist,  1867-75,  purchased;  Boston 
Index,  1877,  from  E.  Burdick;  Westeni  Spy,  1814-1822,  pur- 
chased, and  a  collection  of  1X1  nos.  Amer.  periodicals,  purchased 
to  complete  sets. 

There  aru  now  received  by  the  Society  223  periodicals — 14 
more  than  last  year;  of  which,  4  are  quarterlies,  13  monthlies, 
1  bi-monthly,  2  semi-monthly,  193  weeklies,  1  semi-weekly  and  9 
dailies,  of  which  193  are  AVisconsin  publications. 
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Library  Additions — Summary 


Vols. 

American  patents  .              .              .  .  .12 

British  patents      .....  110 

American  history  and  travel             .  ,  .79 
American  local  history       ....  120 

American  Revolutionary  War  history  .  .  27 

American  Indians               .             .  .  .24 

State  histories  and  documents          .  '         .  .  198 

United  States  documents  and  surveys  .  .  513 

Slavery  and  Civil  War       .              .  .  .54 

Canada                 .              .              .  .  .  IG 

INTagazines  and  reviews       .              .  .  .  133 

Historical  and  learned  societies          .  .  .81 

Biography           .                 .              .  .  .114 

Genealogy             .              .              .  .  .46 

European  history  and  literature       .  .  .  133 

Antiquities  and  archaeology               .  .  .15 

Cyclopedias  and  dictionaries             .  .  .  155 

Language  and  literature      .              .  .  .43 

Bibliography         .              .              .  .  .  8 

Political  Economy,  etc.       .             .  .  .7 

Politics  and  government      .              .  .  .25 

Religious  history,  etc.         .              .  .  .21 

Education             .              .              .  .  .5 

Science                 .              .              .  .  .  39 

Secret   societies    .              .              .  .  .5 

Directories            .              ,              .  .  .17 

Poetry  and   fiction             .             .  .  .12 

Almanacs  and  registers      .             .  .  .74 

Voyages  and  travels          .             .  .  .7 

Bound  newspaper  files         ....  108 

Atlases  .               .....  6 

Miscellaneous       .               .              .  .  .  7 

Total   book   additions             .  .  .  2,214 

Donors  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Books.  Pamplh 

Allen,  Prof.  Wm.  F.          .              .  .2  7 

American  Philosophical  Society       .  .2  2 

Andover  Theological  Seminary       .  ...  1 

Anthon,  Prof.  C.  E.           .              .  ...  2 

Argentine  Republic  Centennial  Commissioner  1 

Astor  Library      .              .              .  ...  1 

Bagg,  M.  M.       .              .              .  .1 

Bailey,  W.  T.       .              .              .  .1 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Park  Commissioners  ...  5 

Barton,  E.  M.      .              .              .  ...  1 

Bartow,  Rev.  E.  .              .  ,           .  .1 

Bascora,   President   J.       .              .  ...  8 

Battle,  K.  P.       .              .              .  ...  1 

Beloit  College      .              .             .  ...  1 

Benet,   S.  V.       .              .              .  .1 

Betts,  Rev.  B.  R.              .              .  ...  1 

Blue,  M.  P.         .              .              .  .1  2 

Boardman,  S.  L.  .              .              .  .1 

Bodley,  Miss  R.  L.             ;              .  ...  2 

Bolens,  E.  B.        .              .              .  .  1 

Boothby,    .Tosiah.              .              .  .  1 
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Boston  Public  Library 
Boston  School  Committee. 
Boudjin,  P 
Bradford,  Hon.  G.  W. 
Bradlee,  Rev.  C.  D. 
Bradley,  I.  S. 
Briggs,  Col.  S.  . 
Brock,  R.  A. 
Bross,  Hon.  Wm. 
Buchanan,  R. 
Buck,  J.  S. 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association 
Bun-age,  John 
Burrows,  Hon.  George  B. 
Butterfield.  C.  W. 
Cameron,  Hon.  A. 
Carr,  Hon.  E.  S.  . 
Catlin,  Mrs.  J.  . 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  Hist.  Soc. 
Chadwick,  H.  E.  . 
Chamberlin,  Prof.  T.  C. 
Cheney,  T.  A. 
Cheever,  Hon.  D.  G, 
Cherry,  P.  P. 
Chicago  Historical  Society 
Chicago  University 
Clarke,  H.  W.  . 
Clar];e,  Robert.  &  Co. 
Clarke,  S.  J. 
Clement,  John 
Colburn,  Jere 
Columbia  College,  N.  Y. 
Cover,  John 
Craig,  Isaac 
Crowell,  Dr.  J. 
Cunningham,  G.  A. 
Curtis,  D.  W. 
Daley,  CP. 
Davis,  J.  C.  B.  . 
Dawes,  E.  C. 

Delaware  Historical  Society 
Doerfiinger,  C.  H. 
Doyle,  Hon.  P.,  . 
Draper.  L.  C. 
Drowne,  H.  T.  . 
Dunster,  Henry  . 
Dunster,  Sam'l.  . 
Durrie,  D.  S. 
Earle,  Dr.  Pliny  . 
Fieltl,  B.  K. 
Flagler,  D.  W. 
Garrison,  W.  P.  . 
Gatschet,  A.  S.  . 
Georgia  Historical  Society 
Gould,  S.  C. 
Gray,  W.  H. 

Great  Britain  Patent  Office 
Green,  Dr.  S.  A.  . 
Green,  D.  H. 
Grimm,  G. 


Books  Pamph. 

1 

1 
1 

2  30 
1 

1  19 
1 

1  24 
1 

2 

7  '. , 

2 

1 
2 

1  12 
4 
1 
4 


31 

2 
1 


110 
1 
1 
1 
1 


I 
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H-dvnay,  Geo.  .).  . 
Hartraurt.  Gov.  J.  F. 
IIa\v](?y,    Di'.  Jas. 

fiespei-ian  Soc.  (      W.)  hv  exrhariJ^e 
Hold  en,  C.  C.  P.  . 
}{oiit^li.  Dr.  F.  B. 
Uowv,  Hon.  T.  O. 
H uniplneys,  Gen.  A.  A. 
Indianapolis    (Ind.)    l-'ublic  Libiaiy 
lowa  Historical  Society 
James,  C.  L.  . 
Jenkins,   Hon.  Steuben 
Jillson,  David 
Johns    Hopkins  IJniversitv 
Johnson,  liev.  W.  \V. 
Jones,  G.  G.,  Jr.  . 
Jones,  H.  G.  . 
.lones,  M.  IM. 

Kansas    Historical  Society 
Kansas  Slate  Board  Agriculture 
Kennedy,    I).  . 

Kenosha  Co.  Wis.,  Historical  Society 

KctI,  11.  I'\ 

Kiddej-,  Fred 

Lang,  R.  W.  . 

Long  Island  HisioricHl  Society 

Luce.  S.  S.  . 

Ludington,  Gov.  H. 

Mann.  lie  v.  .1.  . 

]\Iarcy,  Oliver 

Maryland  Historical  Society 

Massachusetts  Gmiei'al  Hospital 

Massachusi  ;i;-;    I !  islorical  Soeiety 

Massachusetts  Hoiticultural  Society 

[Massachusetts  Secretary  of  State 

Matson,  N.  . 

Med  bury,  Rev.  A.  R. 

Milwaukee  Ghaniber  of  Coinmerce 

Miner,  Rev.  II.  A. 

^Minnesota  Academy  Nat.  Science  . 
Minnesota  Historical  Society 
Missouri  State  University  . 
Moravian  Historical  Society 
iMoseley.  E.  S.  . 
Mott,  H. 

Munsell,  J.  . 
Newell,  Rev.  W. 

New  ICngland  Historic-Genealog.  Society 

New  York  State  Librarv  . 

Nichol,  T.  M.  . 

Northrop.  G.  V.  N. 

Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society 

Oregon  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society 

Parker,  B.  F. 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore 
Pennyjjacker,  S.  W. 
Perkins,  Mis.  Geo.  A.  . 
Phelps,  O.  S.  . 

Philadelphia  Social  Science  Association 
Powell,  J.  W. 
Preble.  Admiral  0  H. 


1 


'nb'irer 


I).  H. 


1 
4 
2 

10 
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Putney,  Col.  F.  H. 

Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society 
Reed,  E.  R.  . 
Reeves,  IMrs.  W.  . 
Reynolds,  Rev.  S. 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 
Richardson,  E. 
Ritch,  Hon.  W.  .7. 
Robbins,    iMiss  V. 
Rogers,  H.  W.  . 
Saint  Louis  Board  of  Education 
Sanborn,  Rev.  P.  F. 
San  Francisco  Library  Association 
Sawtelle,  LB.. 
Sears,  A.  T.  . 
Shaw,  Prof.  S.  . 
riiierwood,  Rev.  Adiel 
Shipman.  Col.  S.  V. 
Slau,n:hter.  Rev.  P. 
Slocuni,  G.  B. 
Smith,  Hon.  P.  H. 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Smucker,  Isaac  . 
Spaldhit^,  L.  H. 
Si)encer,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Starbuck,  Alex. 
Stillson.  Rev.  A.  C. 
Stone,  Rev.  E.  ^I. 
Stron-.  Di-.  C.  C. 
Stryker,  Gen.  W.  S. 
Tennessee  State  Medical  Society 
Thomas.  Rev.  L.  B. 
Thomson,  P.  G.  . 
Turner,  II.  E. 
Tuttle,  Dr.  J.  F.  . 
United  States  Coast  Survey 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents 
United  States  Naval  Oljservatory 
United  States  Secretary  of  Interior  . 
United  States  Secretary  of  State 
United  States  Treasury 
Vermont  Historical  Society 
Vilas,  Dr.  Chas.  H. 
Warren,  Moses 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
White.  Hon.  Philo 
Whitmore,  W.  H. 
Whitney,  D.  R.  . 
Wilder,  W.  R.  . 
Wille3^  O.  S. 
Williams.  Hon.  James 
Wisconsin,  State  of 
AVisconsin  State  Board  of  Charities  . 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health 
Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society 
Library  . 

Superintendent  of  Public  In 


Wisconsin  State 
Wisconsin  State 

struction 
Wisconsin  State 
Woodhull,  J.  W. 


University 
Secretary 


14 
8 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 

i 
1 

9 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

G 
IP. 
1 

62 
2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
2 

.  1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
8 

2 

22 


60 
1 


12 


169 
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Woodman,  Cyrus  . 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Society  of  Antiquity 

Wright,  Hon.  H.  B. 

Wright,  Silas 

Wynivoop,  Richard 

Yale  College 

Young,  Hon.  V.  B. 


13 
1 


9 


1 
1 


3 
3 


1 

1 


Art  Gallery 


There  lias  been  added  to  tlie  Art  Gallery,  d 


.luring  the  year,  a 


fine  eabiiiel  .sized  ])hotugraj)]i  of  Hon.  Ifeniy  D.  Barron,  neatly 
fi-iinie(l,  iVoin  .Indue  Barron  ;  a  era}  on  })ortrait  oi'  Isaac  l^yon,  with 
rosewood  aiid  gilt  frame,  from  the  artist,  j\liss  W.  Fillans;  also, 
from  the. same,  a  crayon  portrait  of  Hon.  Chas.  Sumner,  neatly 
framed,  and  a  plaster  medallion  of  lion.  John  W.  Iloyt,  Gov- 
ernor of  AYyoming  Terr. ;  an  oil  portrait  of  the  Winnebago  chief 
Yellow  Thunder,  painted  and  deposited  by  the  artist,  S.  D. 
Coates,  of  ^Merrimac,  AYis. ;  a  line,  life  size,  plaster  bust  of  Solo- 
mon Juneau,  executed  by  E.  P.  Knowles. 


Twenty  copies  of  Gov.  Smith's  ]\[essage,  Jan.  10,  1878,  from 
Gov.  Snjith;  ID  vols.  2  ^Vis.  (leol.  Iveport,  from  State  ;  25  North- 
em  Wis.  Agric.  and  Mechan.  Association,  1876-7,  from  State;  10 
Reports  State  Bd.of  Charities,  1872;  6  Synoptical  Index;  25  Gov. 
Ludington 's  Message,  1877  ;  20  Ann.  I^epts.  of  See.  of  State,  1871- 
1873;  10  Ryan's  Opinion  on  R.  R.  Injunctions;  50  Nat.  Insur- 
ance Convention,  1874,  from  Hon.  Peter  Doyle;  12  Ann.  Report 
"Wis.  Geolog.  Survey,  1877,  from  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin;  25  Re^ 
ports  of  State  Bd.  of  Charities,  1877,  from  Sec.  of  Board;  15 
Repts.  xMadison  Board  of  Education,  1877,  from  Prof.  S.  Shaw, 
and  50  Reports  of  previous  years;  94:  vols,  of  Wis.  State  Docu- 
ments V.  d.,  from  Hesperian  Society,  by  exchange  of  duplicate 
books;  12  Ann.  Rept.  of  Siip't.  of  Public  Instruction,  1877,  from 
Hon.  W.  C.  AYhitford;  12  Wis.  Editorial  Association,  19th  Ses- 
sion, 1877,  from  Gen.  D.  Atwood ;  10  same,  20th  Ses.,  from  Hon. 
E.  D.  Coe;  24  Ann.  Rept.  of  State  Bd.  of  Health,  1877,  from  Dr. 
J.  T.  Reeve,  See.;  10  Milw.  Trade  and  Commerce,  1877,  from 
Cbamb.u-  of  Commerce;  18  AVis.  Hoit.  Soc.  Rept.  1869,  and  6 
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Madison  l^iniplilets,  from  Dr.  Jos.  Hobbins;  25  Legislative  Man- 
uals, 1878,  from  State;  50  each  Laws  of  "Wis.,  1878,  Senate  and 
Assembly  Journals,  and  Messages  and  Documents;  100  Wis. 
Agr.  Society  Transactions,  1877-8;  40  Wis.  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation Eeports,  1877-8;  25  No.  Agv.  and  jMechan.  Assoc., 
1877-8,  from  State;  f3  Wis.  State  Treas'rs  Kept.,  1877,  from  State 
Treasr. ;  6  Wis.  State  Teacher-s'  Assoc.,  1853-78,  from  Prof.  A. 
Salisbury;  25  State  Iloi-ticult.  Soc.  Kept.  1878,  from  State;  45 
Cat.  of  Univer.  of  Wisconsin,  1878-9,  from  Pres.  Bascom ;  6  Wis. 
Dairymen's  Asso.  Eepts.  v.  d.,  from  D.  W.  Curtiss,  Sec. 

Additions  to  the  Cabinet 

1' r(hisio)-u:  J tnplnnciils. — A  (Mapper  spear,  with  suek(-'t  about 
6i  inches  long,  from  L.  ^McGovern,  Elkliart  Lake,  Sheboygan  Co., 
W^is. ;  also  a  copper  rounded  spear,  point  about  two  inches  long, 
from  tlie  same;  a  cop|)er  spfai--liead.  witli  stxtket  six  inches  long, 
found  on  Section  32,  Town  24,  Range  15  east,  Outagamie  Co., 
Wis.;  a  copper  axe,  found  on  Section  17,  Town  22,  Range  15 
east,  Outaiiamie  Co.,  about  six  iiK')i(\s  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
wide,  and  a  collection  of  broken  earthen  pottery,  from  C.  W. 
]\Talley,  New  London,  AVis. :  a  piece  of  tloat  coppei-,  weighing  4 
pounds  10  ounces,  flattened  in  shape  of  an  axe,  found  on  prem- 
ises of  Orson  Tichenor,  near  city  of  Waukesha,  from  Mr.  Tiche- 
nor;  a  barbed  spear,  ten  inches  long,  found  in  town  of  Merton, 
Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.,  1877,  from  Hon.  Jolm  A.  Riee;  copper 
knife,  with  handle,  five  inches  long,  found  at  Spirit  River,  near 
Wausau,  Wis.,  16  feet  below  surface,  from  G.  C.  Young,  Wausau. 

Oilier  Antiquities. — Broken  stone  pipe  and  stone  chisel  5  inches 
long,  found  in  Dane  Co.,  W^is.,  from  Mrs.  Wm.  Reeves;  stone  axe, 
grooved,  foundcn  an  island  in  Lake  Mendota,  near  State  Hospital 
for  Insane,  from  Dr.  J.  N.  DeJlart;  stone  hammer,  seven  and  a 
half  pounds,  from  Rockland  JNIine,  Lake  Superior,  in  Ontonagon 
Co.,  Mich.,  from  Dr.  John  A.  Rice;  stone  axe,  fomid  on  premises 
of  Frank  Gault,  Dane  Co.,  from  John  Dohr;  petrified  w^ood,  from 
Placer  Co.,  California;  human  skuU,  from  No.  Platte  River,  Ne- 
braska, found  in  a  tree  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  from  D.  R. 
Phelps;  collection  of  seventy-five  stone  arrow-heads,  found  in  the 
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town  of  IiieliiiKnid,  AVal worth  Co.,  AVis.,  and  a  stone  axe  i'ouud 
at  same  place,  from  W.  L.  11.  Stewart,  AVhitewater,  Wis.;  twelve 
small  ['ossil  [Upfs  and  lliiit  a iTow-liead,  fi'oiu  a  mound  in  liatli 
Co.,  Kentucky,  from  Hon.  V.  B.  Youni^-. 

^luiogniphs. — \u  aiitouraiih  dociiiiu'iit  signed  by  Andrew  .Jack- 
son and  Iluuli  Ij.  While,  from  l)i-.  J.  (!.  M.  Ivamsey,  1804;  three 
autogi'aph  letters  of  Ohe^'alier  Johiistone  to  Gen.  IMurray,  of 
Canada,  and  ITGo;  signature  of  lion.  AY.  T.  Bany,  1816, 

from  ITon.  V.  W.  A'ounj^  ;  writ  oL'  altaclimenl  on  i)roj)erty  of  Tlios. 
^larshall,  of  \'a.,  1757;  from  Otis  (luernsey ;  also,  purchased, 
autograph  letters  of  the  following-  signers  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  and  constitution  of  the  United  States;  R.  Stock- 
ton, Geo.  Taylor,  David  Brearhy,  Pierce  Butler,  Jona.  Dayton,  J. 
Dickinson,  AA".  Few,  T.  Fitz  Simmons,  J.  IngersoU,  AV.  Livings- 
ton, -].  Langduij.  AV.  W.  Taterson,  1 1  ugli  AY il liaiii.sou.  V.  Ilnpk'in- 
son  and  /fames  jMadison. 

Coins,  Medals  (nid  (' iiD-eiicy. — Russian  copper  coin,  1840,  from 
AV.  Eo.smaii;  ei-nt  !)ill  Slate  i^ank  of  North  Carolina,  1864, 
from  ]\r.  J.  Inline;  copper  penny.  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  1850, 
from  AV.  IT.  Loomis;  a  certificate  of  one  share  of  $100,  in  Amer. 
Colonization  and  Steam  Ship  Co.  of  Yucatan,  1859,  and  a  com- 
mkssion  of  AA^  H.  Toler,  of  Arkansas,  as  major  of  American 
Legion  of  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  1859,  from  John  Cover; 
small  silver  piece  of  reign  Leopold  3d  of  Hungary,  1670,  from 
C.  Hoeflinger;  ten  dollar  Mineral  Point  bill,  1839,  from  C.  Wood- 
man;  10  cent  silver  piece,  Republic  of  Peru,  1866,  from  E.  Qua- 
mer;  five  dollar  bill.  Bank  of  Morgan,  Georgia,  1857,  from  C.  C. 
Morgan;  48  American  and  English  pennies,  various  dates — a 
Continental  bill,  one-third  of  a  dollar,  1776 — a  Confederate  bill, 
1861— counterfeit  10,  25  and  50  cents,  U.  S.  fractional  currency, 
from  AV.  L.  R.  Stewart,  AVhitewater,  A\^is.;  $10  Confederate  bill, 
1861,  from  Dr.  B.  0.  Reynolds. 

Natural  Science  Specimens. — Specimens  of  fibre  from  which  pa- 
per for  manufacture  of  greenbacks,  drafts  and  checks,  is  made  by 
a  secret  process;  portions  of  stalactites  found  in  a  cave  in  AVater- 
ville,  Pepin  Co.,  A\'^is.,  from  Miletus  Knight:  specimen  of  ozo- 
cerite (mineral  wax)  from  Utah,  from  Frank  Olmsted;  bill  of  a 
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sturgeon  i'uund  in  jMississippi  River,  from  D.  S.  ]\rcArthur ;  a 
large  section  of  sandstoiie  witli  a  corrugated  surface,  showing 
wave  line.^.  found  in  a  quariy  near  "Wisconsin  liiver,  at  Stevens 
Point,  fi'oni  Stevens  Point  Jjibrary  Association;  six  specimens  of 
geological  formations  found  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  from  Mrs.  Wni, 
Reeves;  a  piece  of  float  copper,  IS  ounces,  found  in  Chippewa 
Co.,  Wis.,  by  Mr.  Jones  in  1877,  from  .Mrs.  Rob't  Mariner;  sec- 
tion of  a  siqilinu',  oiu'  and  a  lutif  inches  in  diaincter,  from  centen- 
of  a.  large  li'ce,  A\hich  had  grown  around  and  distinct  from  the 
forme]',  from  .Mrs.  Shafer,  Beaver  Dam,  AVis. 

M i.sci  Haiii'uus. —  AVinter  moccasins  inade  of  seal  skin,  from 
Kurilci-  island,  u^'ar  Japan.  I'riMii  W.  A.  S]);iiilding  :  ant  i((Ue  pair 
of  brass  dividers  or  c'oiiip;i.s.scs,  found  in  ;ni  old  ])iuldi]ig  in  Corn- 
wall, EuL!'.,  from  Rev.  J.  Ralph;  haiq\ia  and  Indian  needles,  from 
Van  Cou\'m"'s  Island  ;  three  pliotograplis  of  Indians  from  same 
locality — provision  bag  inade  of  bladder,  and  fish  liooks  from 
Alaska,  from  Prof.  R.  AV.  Laing,  of  University  of  Alinnesota; 
photographic  group  of  infant  children  exliibited  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  1876,  from  Ileniy  Ash;  cavalry  sword  brought 
from  Va.  hy  Lieut.  Col.  Catlin,  dth  Wis.  Vol.,  evidently  of  ancient 
time,  ])rescn1ed  b\'  Col.  Catlin  ;  section  of  apple  tree  under  which 
Generals  (Irani  and  Lee  made  a  treaty,  April  9,  1865;  fragment 
of  tiau  .>tatV  at  l-'ort  !);!iling.  \'a.:  Rebel  niinie  ball,  \vitli  sui)- 
posed  ])olsoned  wood  attachment;  fragment  ot*  Washington's 
piano  (  ?  j  taken  at  Arlington,  Va.,  Dec.  14,  1861;  friction  primer 
for  aj'tilU'i-y  from  Va..  fi'om  Otis  (ruerusey ;  group  of  mendjcrs  of 
AA'is.  State  senate,  1878,  and  of  the  employees,  neatly  framed  and 
glazed,  from  Hon.  D.  11.  Pulcifer;  group  of  the  reporters  of  both 
houses  of  the  h^uislature.  1878,  with  similar  frame,  from  i\Iiletu3 
Knight:  and  a  small  photograph  of  the  old  State  capitol  at 
]\radison,  from  Cen.  Simeon  Alills. 

The  veiuu^able  Isaac  Lyon  has  devoted  another  year  to  the  care 
of  tlie  cabinet  without  reward — save  the  consciousness  of  doing 
gor)d,  and  jiiaking  others  happy. 

New  Catalogue 
Thr  Librani. — The  4th  volume  of  Librarij  Catalofiue  of  750 
pages,  recently  issued,  exhil)its  the  accretions  of  the  past  three 
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years,  and  is  its  own  best  commentary  on  the  growth  of  the  col- 
lection. The  four  Catalogue  volumes,  embracing  nearly  2,500 
pages,  ^vith  their  direct  and  cross-references  to  titles,  subjects 
and  authors,  render  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  student  or  investi- 
gator to  ascertain  the  strenglh  of  the  Library  on  any  given  topic; 
and  the  books  being  grouped  by  subjects,  are  readily  found  when 
anted. 

The  Library  is  in  as  good  condition,  save  in  ventilation,  as 
could  be  expected,  when  its  overcrowded  state  is  considered.  In 
the  hopeful  ''good  time  coming,"  a  collection  so  rich  in  nearly 
every  department  of  American  literature,  and  in  general  Euro- 
pean history,  will  surely  be  provided  with  ample  room  for  the 
preservation  and  safety  of  these  precious  gatherings. 

Manuscript  Collections 

The  additions  to  our  store  of  materials  for  publication  have 
been  but  few,  yet  valuable  of  their  kind : 

A  sketch  of  the  early  adventurous  missionary  and  explorer  of 
the  AVest,  Jean  Nicolet,  by  Benjamin  Suite,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Several  original  papers,  presented  by  Lyman  C.  Draper,  touch- 
ing the  Pontiac  outbreak  of  1763,  and  briefly  relating  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward Augustus  at  Green  Bay — some  written  by  Edmond  Moran, 
then  engaged  in  merchandizing  at  Green  Bay,  representing  Capt. 
Evan  Shelby  &  Co.,  of  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  and  showing 
their  losses  of  goods,  by  the  Indians  capturing  the  fort  there,  at 
£1440,  which  seems  subsequently  to  have  been  reimbursed  by 
the  British  government. 

Tradition  of  the  Sac  (or  Sauk)  Indians,  by  George  Johnston, 
WTitten  in  1845. 

The  Pottawattomie  Council  at  Chicago,  in  May,  1832,  by  Dr. 
Enoch  Chase. 

Incidents  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  by  Peter  Parkinson,  Jr. 

Settlement  and  History  of  the  Swiss  Colony  at  New  Glams, 
Green  County,  by  Hon.  John  Luehsinger. 

In  concluding  our  report,  we  must  not  omit  to  record  the  great 
loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  recent  death  of  Prof.  Stephen  H. 
Cai-pent^.^r,  LL.  D.,  who  had,  for  nearly  25  years,  an  official 
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connection  with  the  Society,  and  always  rendered  it  cheerful 
service.  Thus  is  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  able  and  sympa- 
thizing friends  of  the  Society  who  have  passed  on  to  the  bett-er 
-world — Wni.  Ix.  Smith  and  I.  A.  Lapham,  two  of  our  honored 
presidents;  Charles  Durkee,  Henry  Dodge,  James  D.  Doty,  Ilenr^- 
S.  Baird,  Ebenezer  Childs,  Daniel  M.  Parkinson,  Ebenezer  Brig- 
ham,  Charles  Bracken,  George  Gale,  George  Ilyer,  John  Y.  Smith, 
John  Catlin,  Stephen  Taylor,  and  many  others.  When  the  last 
summons  shall  call  us  hence,  may  it  be  truly  said  of  each,  that  in 
the  line  of  his  duties  and  oppoilunities,  "he  did  what  he  could." 
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In  Memoriam 


Prof.  Stephen  Haskins  Carpenter,  LL.  D. 

State  Historical  Society,  December  17,  1878 

Gen.  Simeon  Mills,  in  the  chair,  announced  the  sudden  death 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  for  many  yeai-.s  a  prominent  member  and  officer 
of  the  Society.  The  secretary,  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Prof.  J.  B. 
Parkinson,  and  Hon.  11.  11.  Giles,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  suitable  resolutions  expressive  of  the  regard  of  the  Society 
for  their  late  associate,  who  reported  the  following  resolutions: 
Ixesolvcd,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Histor- 
ical Societ}^  of  "Wisconsin,  enter  upon  its  records  this  testimonial 
to  the  unswerving  lidelity  to  principle,  to  duty^  and  to  frieud- 
shi])  of  th(^  late  Pi'of.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  JjL.D.,  a  iiian  wliom  we 
long  since  learned  to  recognize  as  a  scholar  of  large  and  varied 
culture,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  elevation  of 
our  race;  ever  a  Christian  gentleman,  kind  aiid  courteous  in  his 
intercourse  ^vith  his  fellow  inen  ;  charitable  in  thought,  and  lib- 
eral in  all  that  pertains  to  benevolence  and  hunuiuity, 

licsolvcd.  That  this  Society,  of  Avhich  Prof.  Carpenter  has 
been  an  active  officer  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centur}^  and  to 
which  he  has  freely  contributed  his  gifts  and  his  services,  deeply 
deplores  the  loss  it  has  sustained  in  his  death,  and  tenders  its 
profomid  sympathies  to  his  bereaved  companion  and  relatives." 

Several  jiiembers  of  the  Society,  who  were  intimately  connected 
in  life  with  the  lamented  professor,  eitliei'  professioiudly  or  soci- 
ally, sustained  the  resolutions  of  respect  with  I'emarks  on  his 
character  and  life-work. 

Prof.  P.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  State  University,  submitted  the 
following  memoir: 

Stephen  Haskins  Carpenter,  was  a  son  of  Calvin  G.  Carpenter, 
a  Baptist  elct-yman,  and  was  Ixu-n  di]  the  7th  of  August,  1831, 
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at  Utile  Fiills,  ]  lerkiiiK.'!*  County,  Nl^w  York'.  His  eai-ly  educa- 
tion was  y'iven  liiin  at  home.  He  prepared  for  colleoe  at  ^Munro 
Aeadeiny,  l']lt)ri(la;e,  X.  Y.,  then  under  the'  charge  of  ]?rofe.ssor 
Joljn  \Ydson.  In  1848,  he  entered  the  freslinian  class  ol:  Madi- 
son Uni\'ersity,  at  Hamilton,  and  i-emained  thei-e  two  years,  wlien 
he  entered  the  I'niversity  of  ixoehester.  He  was  |ii-aduated  at 
this  nni \-ei-sity,  reecnvinu'  the  rh^fari.'e  of  bacdielor  of  arts,  in  1852, 
of  master  of  aiLs  in  1835,  and  the  (h-izree  (jf  doctor  of  laws  in 
1872  from  his  abna  malci'. 

He  early  showed  a  predelict ion  for  lang-uaiies.  Having-  been 
taught  Latin  at  home  in  his  i'ail\'  ehiidhood,  liuil  hiuguage  was 
quite  easily  mastered;  and  at  eolh'ue  he  aeiiuired  a  tasle  for 
Greek  wliieh  led  him  to  read  the  classic  authors  extensively.  I 
freqncjitly  heard  him  tell  that  he  had  read  the  Iliad  twelve  times 
through,  and  the  Odyssey  six  times.  In  .1852,  failing  of  a  tutor- 
ship at  Iiochester  University  for  which  he  had  applied,  lie  accepted 
the  appointment  of  tutor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which 
position  he  held  for  two  years.  He  came  to  this  institution  at  the 
request  of  Chancellor  Lathrop,  and  was  i-ecommended  for  the  po- 
sition hy  President  .Al.  H.  Anderson,  of  the  IJnivei'sity  of  Roches- 
ter. He  resigned  his  position  as  tutor  to  open  a  furniture  and 
music  store  in  IM.adison,  as  promising  better  pecuniary  results ;  but 
his  partner  soon  dying,  he  closed  up  the  business  in  a  few  months. 

From  1851  to  1858,  he  was  engaged  I'ather  unprofitably  and 
uncongenially  in  newspaper  work.  On  Nov.  20,  1854,  he  became 
the  publisher,  and  one  of  the  editors,  of  the  Wisconsin  Palrlot, 
retiring  July  28,  185G.  In  Jan.,  1857,  he  began  editing  his  West- 
ern Fireside,  a  model  family  and  literary  paper;  but  he  contin- 
ued it  only  for  one  year.  AYhile  he  ^vas  engaged  in  his  editorial 
pursuits,  he  also  filled  for  a  brief  period  the  office  of  clerk  for 
the  city  of  jMadison — the  ineuud)ent,  W.  X.  Seymour,  having 
been  disabled  by  paralysis,  i\Ij'.^  Carpenter  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  from  Oct.  7,  1857,  to  Mai'eh  1858,  when  he  resigned. 
From  1858  to  18G0  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  having  been  appointed  to 
that  position  by  Lyman  C.  Draper.  With  ^Ir.  Draper,  he  es- 
tahlished  order  in  that  olTice,  and  iijaugurated  unieh  of  the  sys- 
tem which  is  still  in  use  there. 
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In  i860,  h  e  was  elected  professor  of  aiieient  laiit^uages  iii  St. 
Paul's  College,  at  Palmyra,  ]\Lissoiui,  which  position  he  held  until 
the  ^var  broke  up  the  institution.  Pieturning  to  Wisconsin,  he 
tauglit  a  select  school  one  winter  in  Pichland  County,  and  then 
€ame  back  to  ^ladison  to  renuiin  perinanently.  Failing  again  of 
literary  employment,  he  maintained  himself  by  working  at  the 
printer's  trade,  while  employing  his  spare  time  in  literary  work. 
On  June  11,  1864,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  city  of  INIadison, 
which  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  October  10,  1868,  when 
he  was  elected  professor  in  the  University  of  AVisconsin.  But  he 
also  engaged  in  various  literary  enterprises  while  he  held  the  po- 
sition of  clerk,  acting  as  member  of  the  city  board  of  education, 
and  serving  a  term  of  two  years  as  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  western  district  of  Dane  County.  During  this  period  he 
was  also  often  called  by  the  late  Professor  Read  to  fill  his  chair 
in  his  absence;  and  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  University 
students  who  came  to  him  for  advice  in  reference  to  their  debates, 
compositions,  and  commencement  exercises. 

In  1866,  the  executive  committee  of  the  University  appointed 
Professor  Carpenter  to  fill  temporarily  the  chair  of  Professor 
Read,  who  had  been  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  ^Missouri ;  and  in  1868  he  was  regularly  elected  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature,  and  his  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity continued  from  that  time  without  interruption  until  his 
death,  altliough  the  title  of  his  professorship  Avas  changed  in  1870 
to  logic,  rhetoric  and  Englisli  literature,  and  in  1875  to  logic  and 
English  literature.  In  1875,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  but  declined,  believing  that  he 
could  accomplish  more  good  by  remaining  here. 

From  the  year  he  graduated  until  his  death,  Prof.  Carpenter 
was  a  close  and  indefatigable  student,  and  a  diligent  writer.  Tie  has 
made  numerous  and  valuably  contributions  to  the  religious  and 
educational  periodical  press  of  our  country.  Ten  of  his  educa- 
tional addresses  have  been  published,  the  last  of  which  is  a  very 
interesting,  eloquent  and  scholarly  lecture  on  "Moral  Forces  in 
Education."  This  was  thought  by  nnmy  his  happiest  effort,  and 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  many  of  our  foremost  educators.  Pms- 
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ident  Isl.  B.  Anderson,  of  Kochester  University,  say^  of  it:  "It 
is  sound,  timely,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  every  teaclier.  I 
shall  put  it  in  oui'  lil)rary  to  be  l)0iind  up  for  refci-ence. " 

His  Lectures  on  Ihe  Erideiices  of  ('li  rist  ianit  y — twelve  in  num- 
ber— originally  delivered  in  the  University,  were  published  a  few 
years  ago  in  ]\Iadisou,  and  were  Avell  received.  The  Fciui  Monthly 
in  Philadelphia,  and  other  publications,  have  coiitained  in  all, 
eight  articles  translated  by  Dr.  Carpenter  tvom  the  French,  con- 
spicuous among  which  are  Eniile  de  Laveleye'.s  articles  on  "Po- 
litical Ecoiioniy"  and  the  "Future  of  Catholic  Nations,"  and 
stories  of  George  Sand  from  Revue  (leu  Deux  Mondcs. 

Professor  Carpenter  was  also  a  successfid  student  of  metaphys- 
ics, and  published  in  the  Tra^^^-rtCif/o^^  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy 
of  Science,  Arts,  and  Letters,  papei-s  on  the  "iMetaphysical  Basis 
of  Science, ' '  and  on  the  ' '  Philosophy  of  Evolution, ' '  giving  a  log- 
ical basis  to  this  theor3^  These  papers  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  among  scholars,  and  were  favorably  noticed  in  the 
Princeton  llevieiv^  and  elsewhere.  Professor  Carpenter  took  a 
pronrinent  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Academy,  and  was 
from  its  foundation  until  his  death,  one  of  its  chief  officers. 

His  talents  were  very  varied,  and  not  alone  confined  to  litera- 
ture. He  had  a  fine  taste  for  music,  played  the  organ  well,  and 
also  Avrote  original  music.  In  18G7,  he  issued  a  little  book  of 
Songs  /or  ilie  Sahbath  School,  the  music  of  which  was  all  com- 
posed by  himself,  with  a  single  exception,  and  the  words  to  sev- 
eral of  the  hymns  were  also  written  by  him. 

But  Avhat  has  most  contributed  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  national 
fame,  is  his  excellent  work  in  the  field  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  early 
English,  of  which  language^  to  ciuote  his  own  words,  he  "was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer. ' ' 

He  was,  in  the  broadest  sense,  a  Teutonist,  and  believed  that  the 
English  should  sit  in  the  high  seat  in  our  American  schools,  con- 
tending that  English,  Anglo-Saxon  and  sister  tongues  of  Odinic 
lineage,  when  properly  taught,  are  as  suitable  for  disciplining  the 
mind  and  as  woithy  of  critical  study  as  are  the  South  European 
languages.  Indeed,  as  an  old  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  scholar, 
Dr.  Carpenter  had  but  few  peers  in  this  country,  and  he  had  al- 
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ready  taken  rank  with  such  men  as  I'l'of.  '\\  A.  March^  of  Lafay- 
ette College;  Prof.  Corson,  of  Coriu-ll  ;  Prof.  Lounsberry,  of 
Yale,  and  I^-of.  Child,  of  Harvard. 

The  iii^t  fruit  of  his  study  in  this  direction  was  his  English 
in  the  XIV  Coilurif  (pp.  xiv,  31o),  published  in  Boston  in 
1872,  which  contains  a  critical  examination  of  the  English  of 
Chaucer,  and  is  illustrated  by  copious  granunatical  and  etymo- 
logical notes.  ThLs  work  was  well  received  by  the  press  and  by 
scholai>;  in  various  pai'ts  of  the  country;  and  it  was  introduced 
as  a  text-boolv  in  several  c(d leges  and  universities. 

Professor  AVilliam  Swinton,  the  well-known  author  of  historical 
text-books,  and  at  that  time  professor  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia^ said  of  it:  "1  have  tested  the  book  in  the  class-room. 
Your  work  is  admirably  doiuj — a  model  of  neatness  and  con- 
densation." 

Professor  elohn  S.  ITart,  of  the  College  of  New  Jei-sey,  gave  the 
volume  the  following  recommendation:  "The  work  was  one 
much  needed  for  schools,  and  has  been  executed  in  a  careful  and 
scholarly  manner.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  apparatus 
for  instruction  in  the  English  language  and  literature;"  and  Pro- 
fessor John  S.  Sewell,  of  l^owdoin  College,  said  of  it:  "I  can 
truly  say  that  it  comes  nearer  to  my  idea  of  a  help  in  studying 
our  language  at  that  early  period  than  any  text-book  I  have  seen." 
]\Iany  more  similar  indorsements  might  be  quoted,  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show  the  unanimity  with  which  scholars  of  our  mast 
prominent  educational  institutions  spoke  in  praise  of  the  work. 

In  1875  Professor  Carpenter  published  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  a  work  that  has  already  reached  a 
third  edition,  a  fact  which  alone  is  a  great  compliment  to  the 
author. 

This  work  of  213  pages  contains  all  the  essentials  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar,  selections  for  reading,  carefully  written  notes, 
and  a  full  vocabulary,  giving  root  forms  of  the  words  found  in 
the  book.  This  work  was  also  very  highly  commended  by  the 
press.  The  New  York  Tribune  spoke  of  it  in  very  high  terms  of 
praise,  and  it  was  received  with  nuirked  favor  in  England.  The 
School  Board  Chronicle  in  London,  p]ngland,  says  of  it:  "Anieri- 
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can  eclueationalists  are  generally  vei-y  ck-ar-luiadcd  and  practical, 
and  their  school  and  instruction  l)o()k's  are  worthv  of  our  atten- 
tion. This  is  one  of  them,  and  tlie  i)o|)idar  form  in  wliich  the 
study  is  ])re^ented  indicates  that  our  Anu'rican  cousins  perform  a 
good  deal  of  intellectual  Avork,  apart  from  the  common  s\d)jects 
of  every  day  necessity  and  utility/'  Thc^se  words,  cominj^-,  as 
they  do,  from  the  old  world,  where  the  reviewer  is  not  iniiuenced 
by  y)ersunal  fr:endshi[)  ol-  national  pride,  cariy  ^reat  weight. 

Jjast  year  Dr.  Cai'penter  i)ublish(^d  his  FAoncnis  of  English 
Analysis^  iUusirafed  by  a  Xctc  Sysicm  of  Diagrams.  This  little 
work  of  only  forty  pag-es  has  already  found  its  way  into  many  of 
the  schools  of  this  and  adjoininu'  states,  and  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  a  Second  edition. 

lie  fre(jnently  pre{)ared  tlie  I ■  Jii\L'rsity  catalogues,  and  in  1S76 
he  wrote  thr'  History  of  the  IJ^iiiursity  of  Wisco)is{.ii  for  the 
centennial  cele])ration.  lie  freciuently  lectured  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  and  often  filled  the  i)ulpit  in  various  jMadison 
churches.  His  centennial  address  deliver-ed  in.  ^ladison  was  an 
able  production,  and  found  a  place  in  a  volvune  of  centernual 
addresses  published  in  New  York  in  1877. 

His  last  work  has  not  been  published,  but  was  about  ready  for 
the  i)ress  at  the  time  of  iiis  death,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
public  may  soon  get  this  last  fruit  of  his  literary  industry.  It  is 
a  translation  of  the  famous  Anglo-Saxon  |)oem,  "Beowulf,"  care- 
fully annotated,  and  furnished  with  an  ehiborate  introduction. 
He  had  the  tinest  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  library  in  the 
Northwest;  and  h:s  Beowulf,  as  well  as  his  other  worlds,  bear  the 
evidence  of  wide  and  painstaking  I'cscarch.. 

.My  own  and  Prof.  Carpeiiter's  studies  were  closely  related;  and 
so  we  wei-e  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  each  other  much  of  what 
Ave  wrote  befoi'c  giving  it  to  the  pul)lic;  and  the  last  composition 
he  read  to  me  tlie  introductin  of  his  lU  owulf.  I  Avas  struck 
with  the  warm  glow  of  enthusiasm  pei-vading  every  ])age  of  it, 
nnd  ^vi1h  the  extensive  and  varied  learning  which  Ik;  brought  to 
bear  on  his  topic.  Shcnild  it  not  be  pul)lished,  thecauseol'  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature  in  this  country  will,  in  my  opinion,  sutl'er  a 
serious  loss. 
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Of  the  State  Historical  Society,  Dr.  Carpenter  was  a  proiriinent 
and  active  member.  lie  was  elected  into  its  executive  board  in 
Jan.,  1854;  was  librarian  f'oi-  tlie  year  1855;  wi'ole  for  several 
years  the  reports  on  the  art  g'allery  acciiiisitions,  and  continued 
a  member  of  tlie  executive  committee  until  his  duath,  excepting 
the  brief  period  of  his  absence  from  ^ladiso]].  I  frequently  heard 
him  speak,  with  pride,  of  the  growth  and  increasing  usefulness  of 
the  Library  of  this  Society;  and  1  doubt  whctliei'  any  other  man, 
excepting  'Mr.  Draper,  and  Mr.  Durrio,  was  as  thorougldy  posted 
as  he  in  regard  to  all  the  books  found  in  tliis  Lll)]'ary. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties  at  the  University,  and  the 
extensive  literary  pursuits  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Carpenter 
found  time  to  respond  to  numerous  calls  thoroughout  the  State  as  a 
popular  lecturer,  and  to  engage  in  frequent  pulpit  services.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  ol'  the  State  Educa- 
tional Association,  acted  on  the  State  board  of  exjiminers,  on  the 
IMadison  board  of  education,  visited  ihe  normal  schools,  etc.; 
and  had  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  do  all  these  things  well. 

On  the  ll:th  of  iMay,  185G,  he  married  .Miss  Frances  Catherine 
Curtiss,  in  Avhom  he  found  a  loving  and  trusting  wile,  a  woman 
who  entered  with  great  zeal  into  all  his  work,  rejoicing  with  him 
in  his  successes,  and  taking  her  full  share  of  the  burden  in  times 
of  adversity.  They  had  no  children,  and  she  is  now  left  alone  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  devoted  and  faithful  husband. 

About  a  Avcek  lief  ore  Thanksgiving  day,  tlie  University  f  ac- 
idly, with  their  ladies,  Avere  gathered  at  Dr.  Carpenter's  cheerful 
and  hospitable  house,  where  they  spent  a  most  delightful  evening. 
How  little  did  we  think  tluit  mi\i\y  of  us  then  bade  good-bye  for 
the  last  time !  On  the  28th  of  November — Thanksgiving  day 
• — having  already  been  informed  of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  he 
received  a  dispatch  that  his  brother,  Dr.  Calvin  Carpenter,  of 
Geneva^  N.  Y.,  was  very  ill.'  On  the  next  train  he  left  ]\Iadison, 
and  reached  Geneva  just  in  time  to  receive  a  fraternal  blessing 
from  his  brother,  who  died  inunediately  after  his  arrival.  A  day 
or  two  later,  Mr^.  Carpenter,  the  professor's  wife,  who  remained 
at  their  home  in  this  city,  received  a  letter  from  her  husband,  say- 
ing that  he  w^ould  not  be  able  to  return  as  soon  as  lie  had  antici- 
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pated.  That  was  all  he  said  about  himself.  He  cautiously  Avith- 
held  the  fact,  that  he  was  even  then  suffering  from  the  terribly 
fatal  disease,  a  malignant  type  of  diphtheria,  which  had  felled  his 
nephew  and  brother.  Saturday  morning  Mm.  Carpenter  re- 
ceived a  postal  card^  stating  that  her  husband  was  suffering  from 
quinsy,  an  old  enemy  of  the  professor.  But  a  few  moments 
later,  Mr.  A.  H.  IMain  received  a  telegram  from  Professor  Car- 
penter's niece,  dated  December  7th,  1878,  announcing  his  sudden 
death  that  morning — probably  from  a  piece  of  membrane  falling 
into  or  over  tlie  windpipe. 

This  was  a  sad  message.  It  came  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a 
clear  sky,  and  with  almost  crushing  effect  upon  the  partner  of 
his  bosom.  Deep  grief  pervaded  all  classes;  for  the  Univer- 
sity, the  church,  the  Llasonic  fraternity^  the  Historical  Society, 
and  various  benevolent  institutions,  had  all  suffered  a  loss  that 
could  not  be  easily  estimated. 

On  account  of  the  contagious  and  malignant  character  of  the 
disease  by  which  Prof.  Carpenter  was  striken  down,  it  was  at 
first  proposed  to  bury  his  reuiains  in  Geneva,  but  he  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  jMasonic  order,  his  brother  ]\Iasons  soon  took  the  neces- 
sary steps  and  had  his  body  brought  to  ^Madison  for  interment. 
The  corpse  reached  here  on  I\Ionda3^  afternoon,  December  9th,  and 
the  funeral  took  place  from  the  Baptist  church,  on  Carroll  street, 
at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  of  which  church  lie  had  been 
a  member  from  the  time  he  came  to  ]\radison.  An  able  funeral 
discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  C.  0.  Maltby^  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  President  Bascom, 
Professor  Sterling,  and  Rev.  E.  D.  Iliuitley,  when  his  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  and  placed  in  their  final 
resting  place  by  the  impressive  ceremonies  of  his  ^lasonic  brethren. 

At  a  faculty  meeting  held  in  the  University  on  ^londay  after- 
noon, the  9th  of  December,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  spread  on  the  records  of  the  proceedings: 

"As  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  a  member  of  the  faculty,  has  been 
removed  from  as  by  sudden  death,  we  wish  to  express  our  feeling 
that  the  University  has  lost  a,  most  faith l:*ul  and  accomplished 
teacher,  and  this  faculty  an  experienced  and  judicious  counsellor. 
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"We  wish  also  to  exteiul  our  proi'oiiiu]  Nyiii{);itliy  lo  his  Hf- 
riieted  widow,  and  to  the  other  members  of  tlie  family." 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  that  soiiie  of  iht.^  data  in  reference  to 
his  eareer  in  Madison  have  been  kiiidly  fiirnislied  me  by  Dr. 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  of  this  Soeiely;  but  the  most  of  them  were 
given  me  by  Professor  Carpenter  himself.  I  hai)pc'ned  to  get 
them  in  tliis  way:  ^Phe  publisher  of  a  Philadelphia  Literary 
Journal — Robinson's  Epitome  of  LUcratun' — reciue.sted  me  to 
write  a  few  biographical  slcetehes  of  AVestern  litei'ary  inen.  This 
1  agreed  to  do.  Professor  Carpenter  ami  I  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  very  fond  of  each  other.  Like  school  boys  we 
used  1o  wait  for  each  other  at  the  post-office  in  the  moi-ning,  so  as 
to  walk  togethei'  to  the  University.  One  morning  as  Ave  were 
making  our  way  up  State  street,  I  told  him  of  the  reciuest  nu\de 
to  me,  and  added,  that  I  had  nuide  up  my  mind  to  begin  with 
him,  requesting  him  to  furnish  me  with  notes  for  the  basis  of 
such  a  sketch.  AVith  his  scholardike  modesty,  he  shi-ank  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  ])roposed  memoir;  but  consented 
at  last  to  prepare  some  notes  in  regard  to  the  facts.  These  notes 
I  made  such  use  of  as  my  judgment  aiul  k'novvledge  of  liijn  and 
his  works  dictated;  and  just  before  his  departure  for  Oeneva,  I 
was  able  to  show  him  proof  slieets  of  what  I  had  wi'itten.  He  read 
the  proof  and  returned  it  to  ]ne,,stating  the  facts  Avere  all  correct, 
but  that  he  thought  I  had  l)een  i-atlnu'  hivisli  in  my  praise. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  then  that  the  last  tragic  part  of  this 
sketch  Avould  need  to  be  written  for  twenty-hve  yeai's  to  come! 
But  so  uncertain  is  our  liold  upon  life!  The  epitome  was  re- 
ceived by  me  on  Friday^  the  sixth  of  December,  and  on  the 
seventh  he  passed  away  from  eaj'th.  lie  did  not,  constujuently, 
live  to  see  a  copy  of  it.  I  was  in  Chic-agf)  on  Satui'day,  chiefly 
on  private  business,  but  j^tartly,  too,  for  the  i)ur[)ose  of  negotiat- 
ing with  my  puldishers  for  the  issuing  of  i\is  new  worlc,  the  Beo- 
wulf. There  I  stumbled  upon  a  paragi'aj)!!  in  the  Chicago  Jour- 
nal, containing  the  appalling  news  that  my  friend  was  no  more. 

In  the  premature  death  of  Professor  Carpenter,  the  countiy  has 
lost  an  able  educator,  an  erudite  scholar,  an  able  and  lucid  writer; 
the  University  has  been  robbed   of   one   of   its   most  efficient 
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teachers,  and  ^ladison  ujoiinis  fur  one  of  her  best  and  most  re- 
spected citizens.  Yet,  great  as  this  noble  man  was  in  his  public 
work,  he  was  .>!ill  greater  and  niore  loved  in  private  lite.  IRs 
friends  can  uever  foriret  that  genial  face,  and  The  frankness  and 
goodness  of  his  lieart. 

Prof.  0.  .M.  Conover,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Tniversity 
faculty,  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

^Iv.  Con(»ver  said  that  altlu.ugh  he  had  been  retiuested  by  the 
proper  committee  to  make  some  remarks  nn  this  occasion,  and  had 
promised  to  do  so,  yet,  in  view  of  the  tributes  which  had  already 
been  paid  to  Dr.  Cai-peiiter  in  another  place,  and  of  the  paper 
which  had  jiLst  been  read  by  Prof.  Ander.s<jn,  and  the  remarks 
which  were  still  to  be  made  here  by  others  who  had  been  for 
many  years  more  intimately  associated  than  himself  with  the 
deceased,  he  had  shrunk  from  rising  to  address  the  committee, 
He  should  be  most  unwilling,  however,  to  keep  silence,  if  his 
silence  could  be  construed  into  any  want  of  profound  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  which  had  foimd  such  general  utterance,  and 
which  are  expressed  in  the  resolutions  reported. 

A  little  more  than  twenty-six  year-s  ago  (said  the  speaker),  I 
first  welcomed  ^fr.  Carpenter  to  Madison,  lie  had  come  to  join 
the  small  body  of  us,  then  constituting  the  faculty,  who  were 
striving,  in  the  midst  of  narrow  and  discouraging  conditions,  to 
lay  the  foundations  here  of  a  great  institution  of  learaing  for  this 
State.  lie  was  then  just  arrived  at  legal  manhood,  jast  turned  of 
twentj^-one  years  of  age,  and  just  graduated  from  college.  Both 
in  personal  a]>pearance,  however,  and  in  the  extent  and  range  of 
his  acquirements,  he  seemed  four  or  five  years  older.  I  quickly 
perceived  that  he  was  a  remarkable  young  man,  of  strongly  marked 
individuality,  of  unusual  self-reliance,  and  in  many  respects  of 
remarkable  attainments.  His  work  in  the  University  was  in  large 
jjart  in  the  .same  line  with  my  own ;  and  our  intellectual  tastes  and 
pursuits  and  professional  duties  were  so  far  alike,  that  Ave  were 
thrown  much  together.  From  the  first,  he  interested  me  greatly; 
and  fjerhaps  the  very  diversity  in  our  charactei's  and  previous 
education  made  him  only  the  more  an  object  of  interest  to  me. 
Though  several  years  ^^Ir.  Carpenter's  senior.  I  was  myself  but  a 
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very  3'oimg  man;  and  I  sympathized  deeply  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  feeling,  the  enthusiasm,  the  eager  hopes  and  the  ardent 
ambition  of  this  still  younger  man.  During  the  two  years  he 
then  remained  in  the  TJnivei-sity,  I  knew  him  well,  and  our  rela- 
tions Were  always  cordial  and  friendly. 

If  he  was  sometimes  rash  and  hasty  in  the-  formation  and  ex- 
pression of  opinion;  if  he  sometimes  amused  and  sometimes  pro- 
voked me  by  his  excessive  self-reliance  and  over-confidence,  I 
soon  learned  to  recognize  in  these  only  the  generous  ebullitions  of 
a  large  and  quick  brain,  flushed  with  the  triumplLs  of  a  successful 
student  life,  and  grasping  with  eager  desire  at  all  forms  of  knowl- 
edge. Perhaps  it  is  tme  that  even  amid  the  larger  and  riper  treas- 
ures of  scholarship  of  his  mature  life^  Prof.  Carpenter  did  not 
always  distinguish  quite  as  sharply  as  more  cautious  men  would, 
bet\\^een  what  he  actuall}^  knew  and  what  he  only  supposed;  and 
naturally  this  characteristic  was  more  striking  in  the  warm  blood 
of  his  immature  youth.  But  no  nuui  capable  of  judging  could 
know  him  well  then  without  perceiving  that  his  acquirements  for 
so  yomig  a  man  ^vere  really  remai'kable,  and  justified  him  in  a 
large  opinion  of  his  own  powers. 

Of  his  Latin  scholarship  at  that  period  I  cannot  speak  with  con- 
fidence. It  is  rather  an  impression  than  an  opinion — an  impres- 
sion largely  derived  from  his  own  conversation — if  I  say  that  he 
had  acquired  a  sulficient  knowledge  of  it  for  his  college  purposes 
so  easily  that  it  had  ceased  to  interest  him,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  it,  though  superior  to  that  of  most  graduates,  was  still  rather 
superficial.  But  Greek  was  evidentl}^  his  hobby ;  he  was  obvi- 
ously a  favorite  student  of  his  distinguished  Greek  professor,  Dr. 
Kendrick,  of  Piochester,  and  he  had  delivered  a  Greek  oration  as 
his  commencement  performance.  And  I  have  never  personally 
Imown  any  man  of  his  years,  any  graduate  fi'esh  from  an  Ameri- 
can college,  who  had  so  large  an  acqiiaiutanee  with  Greek  litera- 
ture, especially  with  the  Greek  poets.  lie  had  already  read  all 
the  Homeric  poems  through  several  times,  and  was  singularly  fa- 
miliar with  several  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  especially  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles.  I  well  remember  the  surprise  ^vith  which  I  heard 
him  propound  to  me,  sliortl}^  after  our  ac(iuaintance  began,  sev- 
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ii  gives  me  pirj^i^^rr  ni- v    :  r-:^. 

I  soon  fonnd.  r:        . :  -I-    \ -^    z-  r-  i  ;  .    rj  :^ 

was  DO  L'reater  thi^:  ^        z.    ::--:_"^c:..ii.   Kr  _i 

bom  to  be  a  teaeher.    Ii  d&v  he  was  not  alTr_  £ 

serapulously  accurate  or  self-eunsisient,  if  Lis  memory  soio-e^dzBes 
b-r  :■:  /  ^  -  sed  into  tis  imaginatifDgi  and  Ms  ingennity  grew  rxak 
In: :  .  -  _ :  ._cts.  yet  he  had  something  in  him  as  a  teai^her  that  was 
better  even  than  aeeoraey,  and  better  than  self-^am-^isteney.  He 
had  a  Zcral,  a  freshness,  a  vivaeity,  a  personal  piquancy,  a  g^- 
nine  enthusiasm  in  the  subjects  idiieh  interestel  h.:^  "  "  r : 
like  an  inspiratioii  upon  the  yonng  mea  who  weir  _  r  i 
being  inspired. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  ilr.  Carpenter  left  us,  greatly  to  onr  loss. 
I  never  cared  to  inquire  narrowly  into  the  eircnmstanees  of  his 
leaving.  Those  were  stringent  and  s^i-mewhat  d:seoiiragmg  days  at 
the  State  University.  The  income  was  small .-  the  faculty  -R-as  small ; 
the  nnmber  of  students  was  not  large,  espeeially  lll  the  eoUegiate 
classes:  and  though  the  nominal  standard,  was  perhaps  high 
enough  for  a  new  State,  there  was  always  an  enormous  temptation 
to  lower  the  actual  standard  far  below  the  nominaL  The  State  was 
apparently  indifferent  or  hostOe.  The  fuad  which  the  State  should 
have  whoUy  devoted  to  instruction,  libniry  and  apparatus,  was 
permitted  to  be  sunk  in  the  necessary  building? :  and  the  ineome 
was  wholly  i!iadei:inate  to  the  needsof  the  institution.  Hard  and  ex- 
hausting work,  with  slender  pay  and  few  thanks,  was  for  the  most 
part  what  the  faculty  had  to  expect.  In  this  day.  when  the  Uni- 
versity' is  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  with  its  noble  edifices  built 
and  buildiog,  its  large  instructional  force,  its  manifold  depart- 
ments and  numerous  students  in  them  all.  enjoying  as  well  as  de- 
serving State  support  imd  confidence,  and  general  popularity,  it 
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is  difticult  to  understand  tlie  condition  of  things  in  those  earlier 
days.  After  two  years  of  hard  work  and  meagre  pay,  as  tutor, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  with  his  fine  talents  and  acquirements,  liis  un- 
usual maturity,  and  his  just  ambition,  naturally  desired  to  see 
before  him  some  detinite  prospect  of  advancement.  But  the  Re- 
gents were  probably  quite  unable  then  to  establish  any  new  chair 
adapted  to  his  special  qualifications;  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that,  with  all  his  physical  and  mental  vigor,  his  various  tastes 
and  capacities,  and  liLs  habitual  self-reliimce,  he  turned  aside  to 
other  pursuits,  and  plunged  into  the  "struggle  for  existence" 
outside  of  college  walls. 

Of  his  career  from  that  thne  (lb54;  until  his  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  professor,  in  18G8,  you  have  heard  a  somewhat  full 
account  in  Prof.  .Vnderson's  excellent  sketch  of  his  life.  Many  of 
those  years  were  spent  in  various  occupations  remote  from  his 
earlier  .studies  and  from  his  predominant  ta.stes;  occupations,  too, 
as  I  suppose,  which  often  yielded  him  but  scanty  remuneration. 
My  pei-sonal  and  intimate  knowledge  did  not  follow  him  closely 
in  those  occupations;  but  .so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  or  had  rea- 
son to  believe,  I  believe  that  he  ''touched  nothing  which  he  did 
not  adorn" — undertook  to  do  nothing  which  he  did  not  do  well. 
Doubtless  to  him,  as  tu  some  of  us  who  understood  his  .scholarly 
attainments  and  tastes,  and  his  unusual  gifts  as  a  teacher,  it  some- 
times seemed  as  if  his  powei*s  were  to  some  extent  being  wasted. 
AVhy  should  one  cut  blocks  with  a  razor?  But  standing  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  sunnning  up  the  results 
of  his  last  ten  years  as  a  professor  in  our  Univei-sity,  may  we  not 
say  that  all  his  various  and  often  hard  experiences  dunng  the 
previous  sixteen  years  only  fitted  him  the  better  for  his  later  ca- 
reer as  a  professor,  only  made  him  more  of  a  man.  matured  and 
strengthened  his  character,  ripened  his  judgment,  increased  his 
jjractical  knowledge  of  and  .s^'mpathy  with  men,  and  fitted  him 
the  better  to  be  a  wise  coim.sellor  in  the  faculty,  and  a  wise, 
faithful  and  sympathetic  guide  to  young  men  and  women  in  his 
cla.sses,  while  they  could  never  quench  his  imperishable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  or  choke  fatally  the  growth  of  his  scholarship  If 

Since  1854,  my  own  life  has  been  absorbed  in  labors  and  cares 
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wliich  left  me  little  time  to  ciiltivatL^  ^Iv.  Carpenter's  aciiuaint- 
anc^.  I  have  always  been  pleased  to  niL-et  him,  when  we  have 
been  accidentally  thrown  together;  ljut  uur  knowlediie  of  each 
other  has  not  been  intimate.  Yet  tlie  annoniieement  uf  his  death 
— ^so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  apparently  so  mitimely — moved  me 
most  deeply.  Since  that  dark  winter  day  when  it  was  said  to  me 
that  Byrun  Paine  must  die,  and  then,  soon  after,  that  Byron 
Paine  was  dead,  hardly  any  event  of  the  kind  has  inHicted  uu  me 
so  deep  a  shock.  The  men  were  miu-li  uiihiu'  in  their  characters, 
in  their  opinions  and  hal/its  of  tlKniiiht.  in  their  professional 
careei-s  and  relations  to  society.  But  they  were  alike  in  self-re- 
liance and  hardihood  of  charaeter,  in  lar«ieness  and  activity  of 
brain,  in  frankness  of  speech  and  simplicity  of  manners,  in 
rapidity  of  acquisition,  in  fondness  for  conversation  and  exposi- 
tion, in  equal  fondness  for  and  }Honeness  to  disputation,  in 
strong  prejudices,  in  rapid  processes  of  thought,  leading  often  to 
hasty  conclusions,  and  in  the  kindly,  cordial  humanity  and  cheer- 
ful courage  and  flowing  vitality  with  whieli  they  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  life,  mingled  with  all  classes  of  their  fellow  men,  nnd  did 
the  work  assigned  to  them  to  do.  Above  all.  they  were  alike  in 
this,  that  they  were  suddeidy  taken  a\vay  in  the  full  blooni  of 
their  manhood,  with  the  blood  still  warm  in  tlieir  veins,  and 
when  their  work  for  themselves,  for  their  families  and  for  the 
world,  seemed  only  half  done.  I  did  not  mean  to  compare  the  two 
men  except  in  those  partictUars  which  made  the  death  of  each  so 
great  a  shock  to  myself.  Notwithstanding  these  resemblances,  they 
were  far  apart  in  many  ways.  At  ditlerent  periods  in  my  life,,  I 
knew  them  both  well,  ^ly  own  opinions,  convictions,  tastes  and 
habits  of  thought  were  widely  different  from  those  of  either;  per- 
haps equally  remote  from  each.  But  I  respected  and  honored  them 
both,  as  in  their  several  ways  eiuinently  able  and  eminently  man- 
ly men ;  and  while  my  own  lii"e  lasts,  and  memor}'  holds  its  own, 
I  shall  never  cease  to  lament  their  too  early  departure  from  the 
world,  and  from  the  Avork  which  to  our  short  sight  setMued  given 
them  to  accojiiplish.  Over  the  grave  of  each,  with  the  immortelle 
mtist  be  blended  the  ''lily  of  a  day,"  the  lily  of  ]May,  of  whose 
too  brief  bloorsi  Ben  Johnson  wrote : 
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"Although  It  fall  and  die  that  night, 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light." 

President  Jolm  Basconi,  of  the  State  University,  spoke  as 
follows : 

The  rendeii'ng  of  deserved  honors  is  a  very  pleasant,  and  a 
truly  profitable,  service.  Indiscriminate  praise  obscures  moral 
distinctions  and  weakens  just  incentives;  but  praise  well  be- 
stowed elevates  the  mind  and  heart  which  give  it,  even  more  than 
the  pei-son  who  receives  it.  Professoi*  Car])enter  was  worthy  of 
honor  as  a  man  and  as  an  instructor.  11  is  mind  was  vigoi-ous  and 
independent,  and  he  used  his  powers  with  direct  reference  to  the 
well-being  of  otliere. 

His  thought  was  pre-eminently  logical.  He  saw  quickly  and 
traced  rapidly  the  relations  of  things.  Logic  was  a  favorite 
science  with  him^  and  he  gave  it  more  enforcement  in  the  minds 
of  pupils  than  any  other  teacher  whom  I  have  ever  known.  It 
was  the  stronghold  of  his  instruction.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
quick  personal  feelings. 

These  two  facts  explain  his  character  and  his  influence  His 
emotions  Avere  easily  aroused,  and  directed,  for  the  most  part,  by 
a  philanthropic  purpose.  He  then  brought  to  their  aid  an  actives- 
penetrative  mind,  and  was  sure  to  nmke  himself  felt,  Avhether  in 
conversation,  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  recitation  room.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  easy  to  resist  him;  he  moved  with  so  iiuich  decision, 
confidence  and  clearness. 

This  combination  gave  him,  in  a  high  degree,  the  one  indis- 
pensable quality  of  a  superior  instructor — the  power  to  convert 
every  process  of  thought  into  a  living  experience.  Knowledge 
was  thus  juade  always  to  luinister  to  the  constructive  activity  of 
the  mind^  and  its  interest  and  value  were  instantly  felt.  To  this 
fact  Avere  chieily  due  tbe  V''^P'-''^t  and  attachment  which  the 
pupils  of  Prof,  Carpenter  felt  toward  him. 

His  success  as  a  teacher  was  quite  unusual.  Few  could  bear 
comparison  with  him  in  this  relation.  He  was  accustomed,  also, 
to  keep  the  ujind  fresh  and  full  by  outside  study  and  literary 
work.  The  siipet'iority  of  his  instruction  brings  a  rebuke,  much 
needed  with  us,  to  that  narrow  policy  which  is  willing  to  load 
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down  the  teaclier,  to  the  extent  of  Iiis  burden-bearing  capacity, 
with  the  daily  routine  labor,  and  so  to  euthiiuoft'  from  all  access 
to  the  perennial  fountains  of  intellectual  life.  The  inner  nutri- 
tion of  the  mind  it.self  is  a  first  duty  and  ri.uht  of  the  instructor. 

Out  of  these  same  ({ualities  arose  the  defects  api)arent  in  his 
charactei'.  His  feelings  -were  so  active  and  pcrsoiud,  that  they 
were  sometimes  lia])le  to  capture  his  critical  powers,  and  send 
them  on  a  service  of  their  own  choosinu'.  Bright,  logical  minds 
are  eai:)a1)]e  of  very  sophistical,  yet  very  acute,  reasojiing.  Tliis 
familiar  fact  occasionally  showed  itself  in  Prof.  Carj)enter.  I  felt 
that  I  could  always  rely  on  his  judgment^  when  liis  judgment 
had  free  play;  but  that  his  feelings  were  liable  to  anticipate,  by  a 
hasty  rush  of  impressious,  calm  consideration.  There  are  few 
types  of  miml  more  intluential  aud  valuable  than  tlie  type  which 
fell  to  Prof.  Carpent(n'.  Its  very  faults  In'ing  grave  compensa- 
tions, and  most  pei'sons  are  won  Ijy  its  headstrong  energy. 
Thongh  my  ac(pmintance  with.  Prof.  Carpenter  has  been  .compar- 
atively brief,  I  am  glad  to  unite  with  his  many  life-long  friends 
in  a  tribute  of  honor.  I  ma}'  also  add  that  my  predecessor.  Dr. 
Chadbourne,  was  accustomed  to  speak  with  the  highest  respect 
of  Dr.  Cai*penter's  character,  attainments  and  Avorlc. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson  of  the  University  educational  corps, 
next  addressed  tlie  Society.  lie  referred  to  some  of  the  mental 
<?haracteristics  of  the  deceased,  as  follows: 

i\Iany  in  this  pi'esence  have  Icnown  Prof.  Carpenter  longer, 
some,  perhaps  even  more  intimately  than  I,  but  I  am  none  the  less 
glad  to  bear  testimony  to  Ilis  worth  as  a  scholar  and  an  educator. 

Prof.  Carpenter  had  a  mind  quite  independent,  and  exception- 
ally vigorous  and  active.  He  was  a  thorough  student,  aud  his 
powers  of  acquisition  and  retention  were  remark-able.  He  was  not 
a  mere  book-worm,  groping  among  library  shelves  without  end 
or  aim,  and  devouring  book's  for  the  sheer  love  of  it.  fie  read 
much,  but  always  seemingly  for  a  distinct  purpose  aud  to  good 
effect.  But  his  helps  to  knowledge  were  not  in  books  alone.  lie 
seemed  to  absorb  infornuition  in  a  pecidiar  uuinner  from  every- 
thing with  which  he  came  into  contact.  lie  took  pride  in  his  pro- 
fession, and,  while  his  primary  aim  was  to  hold  his  OAvn  special 
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depni-tineiit  of  instruction  well  in  Innid,  lie  always  found  time  to 
keep  familiar  with  the  best  tliou<^ht  upon  all  the  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  He  was  emphatically  a  ready  man — reaching 
his  conclusions  upon  most  questions  at  lightning  speed.  His  ex- 
tensive reading,  close  ohservati-on  and  retentive  memory  gave  him 
a  fund  of  infonnation  upon  a  nudtitude  of  topics  from  which  he 
could  draw^  upon  the  shortest  notice.  Conclusions  hurriedly 
reached  are  often  inaccurate.  Ills  were  occasionally  so.  But  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  man  who  can  think  as  rapidly,  and  at  the  same 
time  think  as  w^ell. 

But  Prof.  Carpenter  was  distinctively  an  educator — teacher. 
In  his  ability  to  impart  instruction — his  aptness  to  teach — lay 
his  special  pow^r.  Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  could  equal  him 
as  a  teacher.  Here  was  his  chosen  field.  In  it  was  the  work  that 
lay  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  thoroughly  appreciated  the  chief  req- 
uisites of  the  successful  instructor.  It  is  not  enough  for  one 
barely  to  know  what  he  is  called  upon  to  teach.  He  should  know 
it  w^ell ;  and  to  know^  it  well,  he  must  know  beyond  it.  In  the 
matter  of  means  and  methods,  too,  he  must  make  improvement 
his  aim..  The  stereotyped  teacher,  as  well  as  lawyer,  doctor, 
preacher,  wdll  be  very  apt  to  find  the  worUl  moving  on  and  leav- 
ing him.  Pi'of.  Carpenter  seemed  to  aim  at  a  thorough  mastery 
of  his  department;  and  his  familiarity  with  what  he  had  in 
hand,  his  wealth  of  happy  and  forcible  illustrations,  and  his  gen- 
uine enthusiasm,  constituted  the  chief  secrets  of  his  success  in  the 
class-room.  As  a  teacher^  then — and  I  use  the  term  in  its  tech- 
nical sense — his  impress  has  left  the  deepest  furrows.  As  a 
teacher,  his  influence  will  reach  the  farthest  and  abide  the  long- 
est. The  best  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  University  of 
AVisconsin.  His  work  speaks  for  itself.  That  institution  is 'not 
insensible  of  its  present  bereavement,  nor  will  it  soon  forget 
Prof.  Cari)enter's  faithful  setvices. 

Some  lives  seem  finished  when  the  "summons  comes,"  and  the 
column  that  symb(jlizes  them  may  fitly  be  capped  and  crowned. 
Not  so  when  the  strong  man  is  stricken  down  in  the  very  prime 
of  intellectual  manhood,  and  full  of  hope  and  promise.  Death, 
under  such  circumstances,  brings  peculiar  sadness,  for  it  deals  a 
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double  blow.  Such  is  the  feeling  that  now  pervades  not  the  Uni- 
versity only,  but  this  whole  eonuuunity  and  eoniinonAvealth.  But, 
after  all,  the  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  It  is  not  always 
they  who  can  boast  of  length  of  days,  that  really  live  the  most 
and  longest. 

"V/e  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

Prof.  William  F.  Allen  thus  spoke  of  Dr.  Carpenter  as  an 
educator  of  youth : 

The  first  time  that  I  remember  seeing  Prof.  Carpenter^  was  on 
the  occasion  of  a  public  debate  of  the  Atheniean  and  Hesperian 
societies,  during  the  first  term  of  my  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity (autumn  of  1867).  He  was  one  of  the  judges,  and  I  renLCm- 
ber  at  a  particular  point  where  there  was  a  little  obscurity,  or 
perhaps  a  fallacy  in  the  argument,  he  addressed  to  the  speaker 
a  question  which  went  right  to  the  marrow  of  the  point  under 
discussion,  and  brought  the  debate  back  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  question  hinged.  Nothing  could  be  more 
characteristic  of  the  man  than  this  act.  It  exhibited  the  logical 
clearness  and  precision  of  thought,  which  were  his  most  prom- 
inent intellectual  traits. 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  made  his  personal  acquaintance  until 
more  than  a  year  after  this  time,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  In  our  faculty  meetings  he  always  took  a  leading 
part,  and  I  was  from  the  first  forcibly  struck  with  the  wide  range 
of  his  acquirements.  He  appeared  as  much  at  home  in  the  class- 
ics, the  political  and  moral  sciences,  and  mathematics^  as  in  his 
own  department;  and  it  was  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  but  the  completeness  with  which  his  knowledge  was  systiMu- 
atized  and  ready  for  application  that  struck  me.  Except,  how- 
ever, in  his  own  department  of  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, his  knowledge  was  not  of  the  sort  that  would  be  called 
erudition  ;  it  was  rather  general  than  detailed,  and  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  such  facts  as  had  an  importance  outside  of  the  science 
to  which  they  belonged.    It  was  such  knowledge  as  a  nu\n  of 
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vigorous  mind  and  retentive  memory,  whose  leading'  trait  was 
the  clear  perception  of  the  bearing  of  things,  would  gather  from 
an  extensive  field  of  reading  and  study.  No  douLt  his  varied 
■experience  had  served  to  enlarge  tlie  range  of  his  scholarship, 
where  a  man  of  inferior  grasp  would  merely  liave  been  rendered 
superficial. 

As  I  came  to  know  Jiim  better,  this  cpiality  of  breadth  of 
kno^vledge  was  tllro^vn  in  the  shade  b}^  a  far  niore  valuable  one — 
solidity  and  soundness  of  judgment.  This,  too,  inainly  derived 
from  the  logical  habit  of  his  mind,  was  greatly  assisted  by  an  ex- 
perience in  practical  affairs,  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
scholar  by  profession.  It  gave  liis  judgment  an  unusual  degree 
of  firmness  and  poise,  that  he  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
every  question  not  only  the  poAvers  of  a  mind  which  was  in  the 
highest  degree  acute  and  logical,  but  also  the  intuitive  sagacity 
which  can  come  only  from  long  dealing,  at  first  hand,  with  the 
affairs  of  life.  I  cannot  say  that  I  always  agreed  with  his  con- 
clusions; but  I  can  say  that,  as  his  colleague,  I  always  listened 
for  his  opinions  and  arguments  with  especial  expectancy,  and 
rarely  made  up  my  mind  upon  any  question  until  I  heard  what 
he  had  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

So  it  wa,s  in  mattei's  which  were  not  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versi^3^  Being  not  far  from  the  same  age,  and  having  the  same 
general  tastes  and  interests,  we  became  intimate;  and  I  almost 
always  talked  over  with  him  the  subjects  in  which  I  was  inter- 
ested. Whenever  I  had  any  practical  question  to  decide,  in  mat- 
ters outside  of  the  Univei-sity,  or  was  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  my  department,  or  desired  counsel 
in  any  literary  work,  I  Avent  spontaneously  to  him,  and  always 
got  helpful  suggestions. 

AYith  these  qualities  he  cpuld  not  fail  to  exert  a  strong  influ- 
ence upon  the  students  of  his  classes;  his  counsel  was  very  often 
sought  by  them,  and,  I  know,  was  valued  highly.  There  was 
a  franlmess  and  friendliness  in  his  intercourse  with  the  stu- 
dents which  secured  him  an  influence  which  the  weight  of  his 
opinions  by  itself  might  perhaps  have  failed  to  establish.  This 
personal  influence,  joined  with  his  remarkable  power-s  as  a  teacher, 
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made  his  personality  one  of  tlie  sti'on<j;C'.st  and  heallhiest  agencies 
in  nioiildin;^'  tlio  niinds  and  characters  of  the  young  men  and 
■women  of  tlie  institution. 

So  powerful  aii  iniluence  as  that  which  lie  exert(Hl  could  not 
liave  heen  attained  by  int(?llcctucii  gifts  alone,  or  even  by  moral 
excellencies,  lie  ^vas  a  man  of  strong  individuality,  as,  indeed, 
every  man  nnist  be  whose  judgment  is  valued  by  others.  His 
mind  worked  Avitli  activity  and  ck-arness,  because  he  possessed  a 
moral  integrity,  joined  to  liis  acuti^nes^  uf  intellect,  Miuch  did  not 
sutl'ei"  his  judmiK-nt  to  A\aiid('r  »)lf  to  JifU'n'ht  and  ii'relevant 
points,  l)ut  fastened  always  u]Ujn  A\hat  was  essential,  lie  was  an 
independcjit  thinker,  but  there  \vas  no  waywardness  or  caprice  in 
his  independence;  right  or  \\-rong.  his  opiiiions  were — I  will  not 
say  the  logical  outcome  of  his  individuality — they  ^verc  the  mun 
himself,  and  were  stamped  with  the  strength  and  lu(hdity  of  his 
nature.  AVhen  we  take  account  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in 
him — the  admirable  teacher,  the  public-spirited  citizen,  the  pillar 
of  a  Christian  church — after  all,  the  chief  loss  is  that  which  Jio 
comnnmity  can  alford,  a  man  of  weight  of  character,  a  center  of 
healthful  influence. 

Gen.  David  At^vood,  of  the  Wiscojisin  State  JoiD'nal,  referred 
as  follows  to  his  many  years  of  intimate,  warm  relations  with  Dr. 
Carpenter,  in  varied  capacities: 

Mr.  F)-isi(h)il:  I  did  not  come  here  expectijjg  to  s])eak,  but 
to  hear  from  tliose  Avho  Avere  iimnediately  connected  with  the  late 
Dr.  S.  IT.  Carpenter  in  his  educational  wcjrlc.  But,  as  my  name 
has  been  called,  I  cannot  i-enuiin  eiitirely  silent,  as  it  might  Be 
construed  as  showing  a  want  of  sympathy  in  the  subject  of  this 
meeting,  or  an  uiiwillingness  to  indorse  the  high  praise  bestowed 
upon  the  character  of  the  deceased,  in  tlie  able  and  truthful  re- 
marks tliat  have  been  previously'  made  at  this  nu:'eting.  I  am 
proud  to  know  that  Di-.  Carpenter  was  my  friend.  Like  Prof. 
Anderson,  I  was  in  Cldcago  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
this  city;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  picked  up  the 
Chicago  Journal,  and  the  first  paragraph  that  met  my  eye  was 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  the  Wis- 
consin Uuiversily.  I  was  slai'tled  and  ])ained;  and  felt  that 
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the  loss  was  not  only  an  irreparable  one  to  his  afflicted  family, 
but  was  a  very  serious  one  to  the  University,  the  State,  and  to  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  world.  For  myself,  I  felt 
keenly  the  loss  of  a  highly  esteemed  and  valued  friend;  one 
Avhom  I  had  known  and  respected,  as  long,  perhaps,  as  any  one 
here  present.  It  was  my  fortune  to  malce  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  within  the  first  week  of  his 
residence  in  Madison;  and  the  acquaintance  then  formed  was 
continued  through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  ripened  into  in- 
timacy many  years  ago. 

Ilis  character  impressed  me  favorably  from  the  first,  on  accoimt 
of  its  practical  bearing.  lie  was  a.  man  who  could  adapt  himself 
to  circumstances  with  wonderful  facility,  as  his  life  work  has 
shown.  AVhile  he  possessed  the  scholarly  attainments  and  the 
ability  to  grace  any  position  in  life,  he  did  not  shrink  from  act- 
ing in  any  honorable  calling,  in  order  to  earn  an  honest  support 
for  himself  and  family.  As  has  been  well  delineated  in  the  ad- 
mirable sketch  that  has  been  read  before  this  Society  by  Prof. 
Anderson,  it  is  seen  that  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Carpenter  has 
been  one  of  varied  employments.  It  was  not  always  that  he 
could  receive  position  in  his  chosen  field  of  education,  and  the 
one  for  which  he  A\'as  best  fitted;  and,  when  such  was  the  case, 
he  never  remained  idle,  but  would  seek  other  lields  of  labor.  I 
have  known  IiIdi  intimately,  as  printer,  as  editor,  as  publisher,  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  as  city  clerk; 
and  in  all  these  positions,  he  was  cheerful,  industrious  and 
happy,  discharging  thoroughly  their  duties,  and  in  all  things, 
acting  the  part  of  a  true  uian.  Of  his  great  superiority  as  a 
teacher,  his  associates  have  spoken  in  appropriate  terms ;  and  I 
will  only  add  that  in  traveling  a  few  years  ago  in  ^Massachusetts, 
I  met  Dr.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  fonticrly  the  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Univei-sity^  and  in  conversatiou  about  men,  that  gen- 
tleman remarked,  that  were  he  to  point  out  the  very  best  college 
professor  within  the  scope  of  his  ac(iuaiutance,  that  man  would 
be  Professor  S.  II.  Carpenter.  This  is  a  high  compliment  from 
a  distinguished  source,  and  is  well  deserved. 

In  a  high  degree,  Dr.  Carpenter  was  a  ready  and  a  useful  man 
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in  society.  He  could  deliver  an  address,  preach  a  sermon,  or  write 
a  magazine  article  on  short  notice.  lie  was  always  prepared,  and 
always  performed  well  the  part  assigned  him.  In  addition  to  the 
accomplishmcnt-s  that  I  have  thus  imperfectly  set  forth,  he  was  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  nuisician,  and  composed  music  with  facil- 
ity. It  is  extremely  rare  that  a  man  is  found,  who  possesses  so 
vei*satile  a  character  as  did  our  friend,  and  one  who  never  made 
a  failure  in  whatever  he  undertook.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  re- 
sourceSj  power  and  usefulness;  and,  though  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  life,  lie  leaves  a  record  of  faitliful  works  that  would  do  honor 
to  one  who  had  lived  tlie  full  term  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
allotted  to  man.  He  Avas  popular  and  effective  as  an  educator; 
a  pillar  in  his  church;  an  author  of  distinction;  a  preacher  of 
great  power;  a  literary  man  of  superior  taste;  a  true  friend;  a 
kind  and  indulgent  husband;  and  an  ornament  to  societ3^  In  his 
death,  all  classes  of  the  coimnunity  have  sustained  a  great  loss; 
and  most  especially  has  this  Historical  Society  lost  a  true  friend; 
one  of  its  founders  and  most  earnest  and  liberal  supporters.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  supply  the  high  places  in  the  State,  in  its  sev- 
eral public  institutions,  and  in  the  literary  and  social  world,  that 
were  so  ably  and  so  gracefully  filled  by  the  late  Dr.  Carpenter. 

The  resolutions  of  respect  for  Dr.  Carpenter's  character,  and 
high  appreciation  of  his  literary  and  educational  work,  were 
passed  unanimously  ;  and  the  proceedings  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished. 


,  Professor  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D. 

"Quanivis  digyessu  vctcris  vonfusus  amid, 
"La  It  do  tainen." 

—  [JUVKNAL,  Sat.,  Ill,  1. 

We  loved  him  well  and  he  'is  dead;  but  yet 
So  fixed  was  his  wise  hope,  his  life  so  just, 
We  scarce  can  weep  that  he  has  paid  the  debt 
We  all  must  solve,  with  so  serene  a  trust. 
A  life  well  finished  in  its  useful  prime, 
By  death  unselfish  as  that  life  has  been, 
Translates  not  ill  the  trembling  child  of  time 
Into  that  lasting  bliss  we  all  would  win. 
Though  busy  hand  and  brain  have  passed  away 
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Though  he,  our  master,  comes  not  at  our  need, 

His  better  portion  rising  o'er  decay 

:Mounts  a  new  life,  shoots  from  the  perished  seed. 

Oh!  stricken  wife  and  kindred,  be  content 

That  his  probation  hath  such  bless'd  event. 

Thus  we  discourse  and  pitifully  seek 

To  warm  our  chilled  hearts  with  our  short  breath; 

But  vain  the  task;  poor  lleeting  words  are  weak 

lo  lift  the  clay-cold  burdening  of  death. 

On  yonder  hill,  where  neighbored  by  the  dead, 

He  sleeps,  I  note  the  sacred  hillocks  grow 

Soon  like  the  common  sod.  save  at  the  head 

Of  each  the  white  stone  tells  who  rests  below, 

And  tenderly  recounts  his  name  and  deeds 

To  ev'ry  passer-by  that  rev'rent  reads, 

Nor  marks  the  low  mound  with  its  homely  weeds. 

Thus  shall  his  mem'ry  from  all  pain  apart 

Live  when  swift  years  have  soothed  its  earlier  smart. 

And  guide  when  it  no  longer  grieves  the  heart. 

Charles  Noble  Geegoey. 


Hon.  George  B.  Smith 
State  Historical  Society,  September  19,  1879 

Hon.  Harlow  S.  OrtOD,  in  the  eliair,  announced  the  death  of 
Hon.  George  B.  Smith,  and  paid  a  brief  but  touching  tribute  to 
his  memory.  He  alluded  to  their  co-labors  in  tlie  up-build;ng  of 
the  State  Historical  Society,  and  to  their  successful  elforts  of 
twenty-seven  years  ago  in  inducing  Hon.  Lyman  C.  Draper  to 
accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  infant  Society,  and  to  remove 
from  his  home  in  Philadelphia  to  ^Tadison. 

Messrs.  Bashford,  Van  Slyke,  and  ]\lills  were  designated  to 
report  suitable  resolutions  expressive  of  the  ](iss  the  Society, 
and  the  public  in  general,  had  sustained  in  Gen.  Smith's  un- 
timely death;  who,  through  'Mr.  Bashford,  reported  the  follow- 
ing, which  Avere  unanimotisly  adopted: 

''Death  has  again  been  among  us  ;  and  we  who  recently  assem- 
bled here  to  give  expression  to  our  grief  in  the  loss  of  Professor 
Carpenter  and  bear  testiuiony  to  our  appreciation  of  his  eharactei 
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and  worth,  are  again  called  together  to  give  voice  to  the  pro- 
foimd  sorrow  that  overflows  each  heart  and  casts  a  gloom  over 
the  entire  coiniiiuni{y,  l)y  rvasou  of  the  sudden  removal  from  ns 
of  Honorable  Gieorge  11  Smith,  and  to  express  in  this  formal 
manner  the  high  and  aH'cctioiiate  regard  wc  bore  him  as  a  man 
and  our  love  and  veneration  for  him  as  a  friejid  and  associate. 

"George  B.  Smith  came  among  us  not  in  the  maturity  of 
manhood  and  in  the  possession  of  all  his  great  faculties;  but  as  a 
youth  ^\•hose  luitried  powers  were  yet  to  be  develo])ed,  strong 
only  in  the  high  hopes  and  worthy  aspirations  that  filled  his 
breast.  During  the  full  period  of  a  generation  has  he  lived  in 
this  conununity,  sharing  its  burdens  and  hardships,  growing  with 
its  growth,  ami  enjoying  its  prosperity.  Here  matured  all  those 
great  faculties  of  mind  and  heart  that  formed  a  cliaracter  rich  in 
all  the  attributes  of  true  manhood.  His  natural  endowments 
were  marked  by  the  preeminence  of  no  particular  talent,  but 
rather  by  the  strength  nnd  synnuetry  of  the  whole.  His  learning 
was  varied  rather  than  profound,  and  his  familiarity  with  books 
was  excelled  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  numkind.  His  con- 
victions Avere  deep  and  sincere,  and  liis  devotion  to  principle  un- 
swerved  by  the  nu\st  vigorous  assaults;  and  if  lie  ever  v;avered 
it  was  not  from  forci.',  ljut  through  kindness  and  alfectioji,  and 
if  he  ever  betrayed  a  ^veakness  it  s[)rang  fj-om  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  the  heart. 

''Public  life  might  have  had  its  charms  for  him,  ])ut  his  ambi- 
tion could  accept  no  preferment  that  did  iu:>t  come  through  the 
triumph  of  his  principles.  He  at  dilferent  times  rendered  the 
state  and  the  cit}''  of  J\Iadison  signal  service  in  official  station; 
but  his  eau'liest  achievement,  the  iucorpoi'ation  of  the  exemption 
act  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  will  be  his  most  enduring 
political  monument. 

"To  his  chosen  profession  was  devoted  his  highest  talents  and 
the  best  years  of  his  life;  and  the  succe^ss  which  attended  his 
efforts,  the  victories,  the  honors,  and  the  more  substantial  re- 
wards, filled  out  tlie  measure  of  his  usefulness  and  won  for  him 
a  front  rank  a.s  a  lawyer  and  an  advocate. 

"His  professional  and  ])olitical  career,  though  national  in  char- 
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aeter,  and  already  a  matter  of  state  history  and  state  pride,  will 
be  less  enduring-  than  his  fame  as  a  private  citizen;  the  man  will 
outlive  the  lawyer  or  the  statesman.  It  Avas  the  great  heart,  the 
quick  S3'mpathy,  the  fine  feelings,  that  endeared  George  B.  Smith 
to  his  f(.^l]ow  uKiu,  ajid  will  ever  Ivei'p  liis  miMuory  gr'cen  so  long 
as  one  of  them  survive. 

''Of  the  State  Historical  Society,  General  Smitli  had  been  an 
honored  member  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  cheer- 
fully devoting  to  its  advancement  his  great  talents,  often  repre- 
senting its  interests  on  public  occasions,  and  serving  eighteen 
years  consecutively  as  a  mcmbi'r  of  the  executive  committee.  lie 
was  in  fact  an  early  pioneer,  and  always  entertained  a  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  men  and  women  who  founded  this  great 
commonwealth.  Everything  tliat  related  to  the  settlement  and 
history  of  this  State  awakened  in  him  a  most  lively  interest,  and 
liis  last  pidjlic  effort  in  this  city  was  consecrated  to  this  subject. 
This  society  has  indeed  lost  a  strong  support  in  the  death  of  such 
a  man,  and  to  whom  can  we  look  to  fill  the  vacant  place?  It  is 
therefore 

Resolved,  Th'dt  we  deplore  the  loss  of  the  Honorable  George 
B.  Smith;  that  in  his  death  this  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
useful  and  honored  members,  the  bar  of  the  State  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  advocates,  and  the  community  one  of  its  most  intel- 
ligent, vq:iriglit  and  publie-s})irited  citizens. 

''Resolved,  That  we  sorrowfully  and  respectfully  tender  to  the 
bereaved  family  of  General  Smith  oui-  most  heartfelt  sentiments 
of  condolence  and  sympathy." 

Prof.  James  D.  Butler  added  a  few  remarks  upon  the  rare  fac- 
ulty General  Smith  possessed  in  captivating  a  jury  or  a  popular 
audience. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Draper,  Hon.  David  Atwood,  Hon.  A.  B. 
Braley,  and  R.  M.  Bashford,  Esq.,  were  appointed  to  prepare  suit- 
able memorials  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  services  and 
talents  of  the  late  lion.  George  B.  Smith,  to  be  read  at  a  future 
meeting  to  be  called  for  that  purpose. 
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State  Historical  Society,  November  10,  1879 

Gen.  Simeon  Mills  in  the  chair. 

Gen.  David  Atwood  snhuiitted  tlie  following-  reinnrks: 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlenie^i  of  the  State  Historical  Society: 

As  we  meet  here,  from  time  to  time,  to  pay  a  slight  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  an  associate  member  of  this  Society  who  has  been 
taken  from  us,  ^\^e  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  shortness  of  life 
and  tlie  certainty  of  death.  The  pioneers  in  the  iioble  work  of 
building-  up  an  Historical  Society  in  Wisconsin,  are  fast  falling 
by  the  Avay,  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  its  destinies  will 
be  left  to  the  care  of  those  who  know  nothing,  by  experience,  of 
the  toils  and  struggles  attending  the  first  few  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. Its  early  founders  will  have  done  tluMr  work  on  earth.  It 
is  eminently  proper,  however,  that,  as  they  pass  away,  a  brief 
record  of  their  lives  be  left  with  the  Society^  that  their  successors, 
to  tlie  last  generation,  may  know  to  Avhom  they  are  indebted  for 
so  much  that  is  of  substantial  historical  value  as  is  found  gath- 
ered together  in  these  rooms.  Our  meeting  at  this  time  is  to  de- 
posit a  record  of  one  who,  in  his  life,  has  done  very  much — per- 
haps as  much  as  anyone  who  has  not  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
the  work — in  advancing  the  interests  of  this  Society.  His  heart 
was  in  the  work  from  the  start,  and  his  laboi's  were  constant  and 
efficient.  I  liave  reference  to  Hon.  George  B.  Smith,  whose  career 
on  earth  suddenly  closed  on  the  morning  of  September  18,  1879. 
It  is  to  pay  a  proper  tribute  to  his  memory  that  we  are  here  to- 
night. I  feel  entirely  inadequate  to  perform  the  task  assigned 
me,  of  presenting  an  appropriate  paper  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
Taken  from  us,  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  was  Mr.  Smith,  and  at  a 
time  when  his  friends  least  expected,  forcibly  warns  us^  his  old 
associates,  to  be  ever  ready  to  meet  death ;  that,  at  best,  we  have 
but  little  time  for  work;  for  doing  good;  and  no  time  for  doing 
evil.  We  are  admonished  to  'Svork  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  A  distinguished  writer,  in  terse 
language,  has  said: 

''There  is  no  appeal  for  relief  from  the  great  law  which  dooms 
lis  to  the  dust;  we  flourish  and  fade  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest; 
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and  the  leaves  that  bloom  and  wither  in  a  day,  have  no  frailer 
hold  upon  life  than  the  niiglitiest  inonarch  that  ever  shook  the 
earth  with  his  footsteps.  Generations  of  men  Avill  appear  and  dis- 
appear^ as  the  grass,  and  the  multitude  that  throngs  the  world  to- 
day, will  disappear  as  the  footsteps  on  the  shore.  Men  seldom 
think  of  the  great  event  of  death  until  tlie  shadows  fall  across 
their  own  pathway^  hiding  from  their  eyes  the  faces  of  the  loved 
ones  Avhose  loving  smile  was  the  siudiglit  of  their  existence. 
Death  is  the  aiitagonist  of  life,  and  the  cold  tliought  of  tlie  tomb 
is  the  skeleton  of  all  feasts.  We  do  not  want  to  go  through  the 
dark  valley,  although  its  dark  passage  may  lead  to  paradise;  we 
do  not  ^vant  to  lie  down  in  the  damp  grave,  even  ^vith  princes  for 
bed-fellows." 

How  true  are  these  words  as  applied  to  all.  While  our  friend 
looked  upon  death  in  a  philosophical  manner,  and  perhaps  was  as 
willing  to  die  as  are  most  men,  still  he  did  not  want  to  die;  but 
he  was  compelled  to  yield  at  the  call  of  the  grim  messenger — - 
death — and  we  are  left  a  short  time  to  mourn  our  great  loss. 

In  my  portion  of  the  record  made  here  at  the  present  time,  I 
shall  confine  myself  principally  to  a  recital, .somewhat  in  detail,  of 
the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  our  friend. 

George  B.  Smith  Avas  born  at  Parma  Corners,  ^lonroe  County, 
New  York,  Alay  22.  1S23.  His  father,  Keuljc]!  Smith,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ivhode  Island.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Betsy 
Page.  She  died  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  ten 
weeks  old.  l^^oth  father  and  mother  possessed  nuich  strength  of 
character,  and  the  father  filled  many  places  of  honor  and  trust, 
discharging  faithfully  every  duty.  In  1825,  the  family  removed 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  1S27,  took  Tip  their  residence  in 
Medina,  Ohio.  It  was  in  this  i)lace  that  our  subject  received  a 
few  years  of  schooling,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  pro- 
fession of  law  with  II.  W.  Floyd,  Esq.,  of  ]\Iedina.  In  about  a 
year  thereafter,  he  entered  the  office  of  IMessrs.  Andrews,  Foot  & 
Iloyt,  of  Cleveland,  Avhere  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  dili- 
gence for  about  a  year.  Being  a  young  man  possessing  much 
self-reliance — a  characteristic  that  never  left  him  in  after  life— 
his  mind  naturally  turned  to  the  great  West,  which  was  then 
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attracting  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  with  his 
father,  came  to  Wisconsin^  locating  first  at  Kenosha  (then  South- 
port),  and  there  pursued  his  studies  in  tlie  office  of  the  late  Hon. 
0.  S.  Head.  He  Avas  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  United 
States  court,  Hon.  A,  G.  ^filler  presiding,  on  tiie  fourth  of  July, 
1S4.S.  Si)ending  a  short  time  in  Keuoslia  nftei'  his  admission,  he 
returned  to  Oliio,  arul  united  hiinsi'lf  in  nuirringe  with  2\liss 
Eugenia  Weed,  of  ^Medina.  Tlien.  with  resolute  courati'e,  he  airain 
turned  A\'est\vai'd,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1845,  located  in  jMadison, 
the  cai)ital  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  here  that  he  literati}'  fullilled  the 
Greeley  advice  of  growing  up  with  the  country.  AVisconsin  then 
contained  but  a  small  population;  ]\ladison  w-as  a  village  of  three 
or  four  hundred  soids.  Tlie  young  attorney  at  once  took  a  leading 
position  in  his  new  home;  and  rapid  as  was  the  gi'owth  of  the 
west,  lie  kept  pace  with  it,  and  in  all  after-life,  kept  in  the  front 
rank  of  its  citizens.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession — and  one  which  lie  dearly  loved — in  the  sev- 
eral courts  of  the  then  territory,  and  continued  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  bar,  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  January,  1846,  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  district  attorney  for 
Dane  County,  and  for  six  }'ears  held  this  important  position,  giv- 
ing to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  rare  ability,  close  attention  and 
thought,  and  a  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  that  is  seldom 
bestowed  in  professional  life.  He  A\as  prompt  and  efficient  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty,  and  rendered  the  county  and  state  very 
valuable  service.  He  soon  became  imirked  as  a.  young  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  This  was  shown  in  his  being  selected 
by  his  fellow  citizens,  when  he  Avas  less  than  twenty-four  years  of 
age^  to  repi-esent  tliem  in  the  constitutional  convention  that  as- 
sembled in  ]\ladison  in  Octobei',  18-1-G.  He  was  the  youngest  man, 
in  years,  there  w\'is  in  that  very  distinguished  body  of  able  men; 
a  body  generally  conceded  to  have  contained  the  largest  amount 
of  talent  of  any  that  ever  assembled  in  the  State.  Young  as  was 
Mr.  Smith,  he  was  able  to  sustain  himself  Avith  great  credit  in  con- 
tests with  these  brilliant  minds,  and  Avas  acknoAvledged  to  liave 
been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  that  convention.  He 
wa,s  chairman  of  the  committee  on  a  bill  of  rights,  and  performed 
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niucli  labor  on  other  committees.  lie  favored  liberal  exemption 
laws,  and  to  him,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  man,  are  the 
people  indebted  for  the  liberal  laws  that  now  exist  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  nrged  with  great  vigor,  that  the  matter  be  eu grafted  into 
the  constitution,  and  the  instrument  produced  by  that  conven- 
tion coutaiued  advanced  views  on  this  suljject.  The  principles 
were  so  advanced,  and  carried  out  so  much  in  detail,  that  this 
feature  was  strongly  objected  to  in  the  discussions  of  the  consti- 
tution before  the  people,  and  afforded  one  of  the  sti'ongest  rea- 
sons for  its  rejection ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  principle  in- 
volved, as  in  the  details.  It  Avas  decjued  best  to  simply  declare  a 
principle  hi  the  organic  law,  and  leave  the  details  to  the  legisla- 
ture. But  our  friend  was  soon  gratified,  after  the  State  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  by  seeing  the  principles  of  a  liberal  home- 
stead exemption,  for  which  he  had  batth^d  so  manfully  in  the  lii*st 
constitutional  convention,  become  a  part  of  the  statute  law  of  the 
State;  and  it  still  remains  so.  The  constitution  then  presented 
was  rejected  by  the  people,  after  an  excited  contest,  on  account 
of  a  few  of  its  provisions  that  were  deemed  too  radical  for  the 
time.  But  its  main  features  were  adopted  in  the  second  con- 
vention which  met  the  next  year,  and  now  form  the  organic  law 
of  the  State. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  .Air.  Smith  was  elected  attorney  general  of 
the  State,  and  served  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  declined  a 
re-election.  During  this  term,  there  were  many  exciting  questions 
before  the  people,  and  party  spirit  ran  high.  Mr.  Smith  took 
bold  ground  in  favor  of  his  party,  and  was  censured  for  some  of 
his  acts;  but,  as  a  whole,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position 
with  eminent  ability  and  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  own  party, 
and,  in  most  acts,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  opponents. 

Mr.  Smith  served  as  nuiyor  of  the  city  of  ]\Iadison,  in  the  years 
1858,  1859,  1860  and  1878,  and  always  acted  as  he  deemed  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  city.  In  the  years  1864  and  1869,  he 
represented  the  capital  district  in  the  assembly,  and  was  deemed 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  those  bodies,  both  as  a  worker  on  com- 
mittees and  as  a  debater  on  the  floor  of  tlie  house.  He  occupied 
the  position  of  party  leader  on  all  political  questions.    His  ability 
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tlie  time  when  their  voices  shoukl  all  he  Imshecl,  and  Avlien  the 
Xjlaces  which  liacl  known  them  on  earth  should  know  them  no 
more  forever.  Prophetic  of  such  a  time,  he  closed  his  address 
with  the  following  finely  conceived  paragraph,  which,  now  that 
he  is  gone,  will  have  a  toucliiug  and  mournful  interest  to  his  sur- 
viving friends,    lie  said: 

■'I  hope  these  meetings  nuiV  he  coutinued  from  year  to  year, 
that  they  nuiy  increase  in  interest  as  the  memhers  entitled  to  be 
liere  diuiiuisli.  J^]ach  recurring  meeting,  I  am  sure,  will  in  many 
respects  be  sadder  and  sadder  for  those  who  come,  until  finally^ 
when  the  last  of  this  noble  band  of  pioneer  patriots  and  public 
benefactors,  enfeebled  by  age,  shall  come  with  trembling  steps, 
and  with  contiicting  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain — pain  that  he 
sees  no  more  the  noble  forms  and  familiar  faces  of  those  who 
helped  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  grand  commonwealth  ; 
pleasure  at  the  joyful  greeting  he  will  be  sure  to  receive  from  the 
grateful  people  he  so  faitlifully  served;  when  this  time  conies,  as 
it  surely  will  come,  1  bespeak  for  this  survivor,  ^vlloever  he  may 
be,  a  reception  and  a  welcome  that  shall  forever  make  that  day 
memorable  in  the  history  of  AYisconsio." 

Little  did  those  avIio  heard  this  address  think  that  the  speaker, 
the  youngest  member  of  either  conveutiuii  ami  a  man  of  apparent 
robti.st  li(;allli,  ^^■0Llld  hv  amnijg  the  wry  first  to  pass  nw-v  the  river. 

^Ij'.  Smith  has  iioL  occupied  the  high  position  in  public  life 
which  his  talents  would  have  commanded,  liad  his  party  been  in 
the  majorit}'.  He  had  the  ability  and  ac(piirements  to  make  his 
mark  in  any  position.  This  has  been  sliown  in  his  practice  at  the 
bar,  which  has  been  very  extensive,  and  where  he  has  maintained 
a  high  standing,  ranking  among  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  North- 
west. Ah  an  orator,  as  an  advocate,  and  as  a  ])olitical  speaker, 
lie  has  had  few  superiors  in  the  country.  He  had  a  fine  presence, 
a  splendid  voice,  a  forcible  manner  of  speaking,  that  rendered  his 
oratorical  efforts  fascinating  and  elfective.  His  private  life  was 
without  spot  or  blemish.  lie  has  been  a  great  reader  of  the  gen- 
eral literature  of  the  day,  and  his  mind  was  richly  stored  with  its 
treasures.  Socially  he  was  one  of  the  most  engaging  and, enter- 
taining of  men  ;  instructive  in  conversation,  quick  at  repartee. 
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bright  and  AviUy^  ijlea.saiit  in  inaniu-rs,  lie  ciul-ared  himself  to 
all  who  met  him  in  the  social  eircle. 

As  a  politician,  'Mr.  Smith  beh)nu(Hl  to  the  Demoeratic  party; 
he  was  positive  in  his  opinions,  and  ljuld  and  nneom|)romising'  in 
advocating  tlieni.  Ah  a  stron.g  j)artisan,  he  was  always  ar:ned, 
ready  to  defend  his  own  party  and  attaelc  the  opposition.  Few 
men  in  the  State  }ierformed  more  ell'eetive  woi'k  for  liis  part}', 
ITis  labors  upon  the  stnmp  were  great,  and  a(.-eeptable  to  liis 
friends.  As  it  was  my  fortune  to  sland  ()p])osed  to  ~Mi\ 
Smith  tiirough  many  [)olitical  contests,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  speak  at  any  length  of  his  political  life  ;  but  to  leave  that  duty 
to  othei's  Avlio  better  appreciated  those  labors.  I  may  V)e  permit- 
ted to  say,  however,  that  political  dili'erences  never  interrupted 
our  social  and  fi'iendly  relations.  ^Ir.  Smith  was  unusually  free 
from  malice  in  his  make  'Up.  lie  would  strike  hard  blov.'s  to  his 
political  op[)oJK'nts,  and  receive  the  same,  ^vithout  disturbing 
pei'sonal  friendship,  lie  was  couriigeous,  (|uick  to  resent  and  re- 
jjcl  insult  and  in.ju.i'y  ;  and  pi'ompt  to  forgive,  and  ready  to 
meet  his  adversai'y  half  wiiy  in  tlie  setthMuent  of  a  difliculty. 

On  ihe  29th  of  August,  1844,  ]\lr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss 
Eugenia  Weed,  of  IMedina,  Ohio,  an  estimable  lady,  worthy  of 
him,  and  one  to  whom  he  ^vas  devotedly  attaclied  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  They  Avere  blessed  with  the  birth  of  five  children, 
two  of  whom,  James  S.  and  Anna,  now  ]\li's.  liobert  J.  IMcCon- 
nell,  survive,  and  the  other  three  preceded  the  father  to  the 
grave,  and  it  is  ho])ed  tlu^y  are  now  joined  with  him  in  the  life 
of  the  blessed. 

In  his  family  relatiojis,  Mr.  Smith  was  peculiarly  happy,  and 
it  was  at  his  home  wdiere  his  real  character  shone  out  most 
brightly.  As  a  son,  he  was  dutiful,  affectionate  and  considerate; 
as  a  husband,  father,  and  grandfather,  he  was  kind,  loving, 
patient,  and  tender,  and  doted  with  the  strongest  alfection  npon 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  grandchildren.  It  is  in  these  sa- 
cred relations  of  life  that  the  true  and  noble  character  of  the  real 
man  is  shown  ;  and  herein  our  friend  stood  i)reeminent,  and  beau- 
tifully ill as1  rated  the  truth  of  th"  words  of  the  poet,  in  the  lines: 
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briglit  and  ^viUy^  pJeasaiit  in  niaiiiuT.s,  lie  L'ndi'ared  himself  to 
all  who  met  him  in  the  social  circle. 

As  a  politician,  IMr.  Smith  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party; 
he  was  i)ositive  in  his  opinions,  and  bold  and  uncompromising"  in 
advocating  them.  As  a  strong  partisan,  lie  was  always  armed, 
ready  to  defend  his  own  party  and  attack  the  opposition.  Few 
men  in  the  State  performed  more  effective  work  for  his  party. 
ITis  labors  n})on  the  stump  were  great,  and  acceptable  to  liis 
friends.  As  it  \A'as  my  fortune  to  stand  opposed  to  Mr. 
Smith  tiu'ough  many  i)olitical  contests,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  speak  at  any  length  of  his  i)olitical  life;  but  to  leave  that  duty 
to  others  wlio  better  appreciated  those  labors.  I  ma}^  l)e  permit- 
ted to  say,  however,  that  political  dilterenees  never  interrupted 
our  social  and  friendly  relations.  ]\lr.  Smith  was  unusually  free 
from  nudicc  in  Ids  make  -up.  Tie  would  strike  hard  blows  to  his 
political  opponents,  and  receive  the  same,  ^vithout  disturbing 
pei-sonal  friendship,  lie  was  courageous,  quick  to  resent  and  re- 
pel insult  and  in.ju.i'}' ;  and  pi'ompt  to  forgive,  and  ready  to 
meet  his  adversaiy  iudf  way  in  tfie  setthutient  of  a  difficulty. 

On  ihe  29th  of  August,  184i,  IMr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss 
Eugenia  Weed,  of  iMedina,  Ohio,  an  estimable  lady,  worthy  of 
him,  and  one  to  whom  he  Avas  devotedly  attaclied  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  They  were  blessed  with  the  birth  of  five  children, 
two  of  whom,  James  S.  and  xVnna,  now  IMi's.  liobert  J.  IMcOon- 
nell,  survive,  and  the  other  three  preceded  the  father  to  the 
grave,  and  it  is  ho])ed  they  are  now  joined  with  him  in  the  life 
of  the  blessed. 

In  In's  family  relations,  Mv.  Snnth  Avas  j)eculiarly  happy,  and 
it  was  at  his  home  where  his  real  character  shone  out  most 
brightly.  As  a  son,  he  was  dutiful,  affectionate  and  considerate; 
as  a  husband,  father,  a^d  grandfather,  he  was  kind,  loving, 
patient,  and  tender,  and  doted  with  the  strongest  all'ection  upon 
his  wafe,  his  children,  and  his  grandchildren.  It  is  in  these  sa- 
cred relations  of  life  that  the  true  and  noble  character  of  the  real 
man  is  shown  ;  and  herein  our  friend  stood  preeminent,  and  beau- 
tifully ill  list  rated  the  truth  of  tli"  words  of  the  poet,  in  the  linos: 
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"Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise,  that  has  survived  the  Fall! 
Thou  art  the  muse  of  Virtue;  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is. 
Heaven-born,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again." 

As  a  citizen,  ]\Ir.  Smith  was  generous,  and  labored  earnestly  and 
zealously  for  the  development  of  the  material  interests  of  his  own 
beautiful  city,  the  State  of  his  adoption,  and  of  tlio  whole  country. 

In  the  matter  of  accumulating  a  fortune,  IMr.  Smith  was  not  a 
great  success.  He  was  too  generous  to  lay  up  money.  He  could 
earn  it,  but  the  saving  of  it  was  not  to  his  mind.  He  felt  that 
money  was  good  only  for  its  uses ;  for  the  happiness  it  might  pro- 
cure; and,  for  the  comfort  of  his  family,  he  would  freely  expend 
it.  In  the  estimation  of  some,  he  was  in  error  in  this  respect; 
but  all  must  admit,  if  error  at  all,  it  was  error  in  the  direction  of 
generosity,  humanity,  and  kindness  —  free  from  all  selfishness. 
His  great  object  in  life  was  to  render  happy  his  family  and  his 
friends ;  to  act  well  the  part  of  a  citizen  and  a  neighbor.  In  this, 
he  has  succeeded  in  a  marked  degree.  While  he  has  not  acquired 
wealth,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  has  secured 
that  which  is  vastly  more  valuable  —  a  life  of  home  happiness. 
As  circumstances  would  permit,  he  has  made  improvements  about 
his  premises,  until  he  expressed  himself  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  satisfied  with  his  home !  And  he  had  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  it,  as  it  was  a  comfortable,  a  pleasant  and  a  happy  one. 
He  leaves  this  home  regretted  and  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  nation.  The  grief  of  the 
immediate  family  cannot  be  measured;  their  affliction  is  almost 
too  grievous  to  be  borne. 

Mr.  Smith  stood  preeminent  in  his  chosen  profession.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Dane  County  bar,  and  the 
senior  in  the  years  of  practiee.  In  the  State,  most  of  the  asso- 
ciates of  his  early  years,  in  i^ractice  before  the  several  courts,  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  grave.  In  brief  remarks  by  Hon.  Harlow  S. 
Orton,  one  of  the  early  friends  of  Mr.  Smith,  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Dane  County  Bar  Association,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1879,  he  made  reference  to  the  prominent  men  in  practice  at 
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the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  at  the  time  he  first  met  Mr.  Smith, 
in  these  words : 

''There  were  then  in  attendance  upon  the  supreme  court,  Gen. 
"Wm.  R.  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  A.  D.  Smith,  Judge  Dunn,  Samuel 
Crawford,  James  H.  Knowlton,  Alexander  Botkin,  David  Noggle, 
James  Ilolliday,  James  S.  Brown,  James  B.  Cross,  D.  A.  J.  Up- 
ham,  H.  N.  Wells,  Jonathan  E.  Arnold,  Gen.  Paine,  Isaac  P. 
Walker  and  Judge  Chandler,  and  on  the  bench  of  the  court, 
Judges  ^Vliiton,  Stowe,  Ilubbell,  ^md  I^owlton,  all  of  them  long 
since  sleeping  with  the  dead;  and  amongst  them  are  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  separate  court;  and  to  this  grand  array  of  great 
lawyers  and  able  men,  now  in  another  and  a  better  world,  our  de- 
ceased brotlier  has  been  added,  a  fit  associate  of  such  high  so- 
ciety." 

In  those  rooms  will  our  friend  be  greatly  missed.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  this  Society  from  the  start.  He  loved  to  spend 
his  leisure  hours  in  looking  over  the  rare  treasures  in  this 
Library.  He  was  ever  ready  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
and  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  po^vers  of  his  great  mind  for  its  pro- 
tection and  advancement.  It  will  be  hard  to  fill,  in  all  respects, 
the  great  void  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  creates  in  this  place.  All 
our  niciiilicrs  UKjiirn  him  as  a  true  friend  to  tlie  Society;  as  an 
efficient  worker  for  its  best  interests ;  and  as  a  man  of  generous 
impulses,  possessing  a  large  heart,  that  ever  beat  strongly  in 
favor  of  all  good  works. 

Mr.  Smith  was  truly  a  AVestern  man.  He  loved  the  state  of  his 
adoption,  and  never  failed  to  defend  her  interests  in  all  places, 
with  that  force  .and  eloquence  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him.  His  oratory  was  Western — bold,  aggressive,  and  strong.  His 
rhetoric  may  have  been  fau'lty  at  times,  showing  a  want  of  a  lib- 
eral education,  but  it  never  lacked  clearness  and  force.  His  style 
of  speaking  was  natural.  His  words  flowed  easily,  and  his  ges- 
ticulation was  impressive.  Force  was  a  leading  characteristic  in  his 
speaking,  and  as  he  warmed  up  in  his  subject,  he  was  oftentimes 
lofty  and  truly  eloquent.  As  an  effective  political  speaker,  Mr. 
Smith  had  few  superiors  in  the  West.  He  was  apt  in  illustrating  his 
speeches  with  pointed  anecdotes,  culled  from  his  extensive  general 
reading.    Being  generally  well  informed  on  most  of  the  current 
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topics  of  the  day,  Mr.  Smith  was  prepared  to  be  called  upon  for 
rejiiarks  on  almost  any  subject  at  short  notice,  lie  rarely  failed 
to  meet  the  Irigii  expectations  of  his  friends,  in  his  speaking, 
whether  he  was  specially  prepared  or  not.  In  this  respect,  he  was 
a  remarkably  useful  man  in  the  connnunity.  Nature  had  en- 
dowed our  friend  with  a  form  of  manly  dignity  and  a  face,  pre- 
senting remarkable  suavity  and  benevolence. 

"Death  found  strange  beauty  on  that  polished  brow  and  dashed  it  out." 

Oeorge  1).  Smith  is  now  at  ]'est.  In  })eaceful  sliade  of  his 
own  beautiful  resting-  place,  the  winds  are  now  chanting  tiieir 
recpiiem;  the  loving'  and  loved  husband,  the  indulgent  parent,  the 
generous  and  true  friend,  sleeps  that  sleep  that  knows  no  earthly 
waking.  Time,  Avith  swift  and  tireless  flight,  speeds  each  one  of  us 
on  towards  the  land  of  shadows.  May  it  be  our  lot,  when  the  great 
summons  calls,  to  leave  behind  the  heritage  of  a  good  name,  the 
legacy  of  a  well  spent  life,  and  nuiy  we  meet  our  old  friend, 
whose  memory  we  are  here  to  cherish,  Avhen  we  pass  over  the  river 
and  reach 

"That  Shore 

Where  storms  are  hushed,  where  tempests  never  rage; 

Where  angry  skies  and  blackening  seas  no  more 
With  gusty  strength,  their  roaring  warfare  wage; 

By  them,  its  peaceful  margents  shall  be  trod. 
Their  home  be  Heaven,  and  their  friend  be  God!" 

Judge  A.  B.  Braley  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

Mr.  Frcmlcnt  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Slate  Tlistorical  Society: 

There  are  words  that  strike  us  with  the  force  of  a  violent  blow, 
and  that  fall  upon  the  unprepared  heart  like  a  paralytic  shock. 
The  da/ed  mind  laboring  under  the  weight  of  a  great  burthen, 
struggles  in  vain  to  give  suitable  expression  to  lacerated  feeling, 
and  then  takes  refuge  in  speecidess  despair.  In  this  mortal  world 
of  ours,  so  full  of  sorrow,  of  anguish  and  of  woe,  we  sometimes 
meet  with  exceptional  griefs,  and  suffer  losses,  the  full  extent  of 
which  no  thought  can  grasp,  and  no  imagination  can  compre- 
hend. They  may  come  upon  us  suddenly  and  we  can  only  con- 
template them  in  painful  amazement,  and  time  alone  will  enable 
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us  to  measure  and  realize  how  deep  tlie  grief  and  how  irreparable 
the  loss.  Suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  aud  with  blinding  force 
came  to  me  the  words:    ''George  B.  Smith,  is  dead!" 

There  was  no  warning,  no  chance  for  preparation,  but  like  a 
blow  from  an  unseen  hand,  came  the  dreadful  tidings,  so  stun- 
ning that  the  sui-prised  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  painful  astonishment. 

In  that  fearful  moment,  what  availed  the  clear  sky,  the  bright 
sunsliiue,  and  the  wealth  of  autumnal  bloom?  The  transfixed 
mind  in  its  great  consternation,  could  discover  no  beauty  and 
no  cheer  in  these  associations.  Indeed  the  gladness  that  smiled 
so  bountifully  around,  seemed  like  the  mockery  of  derisive 
laughter.  Clouds  and  darkness  would  have  been  more  welcome, 
because  in  harmony  with  the  gloom  within. 

But  a  few  brief  hours  before  the  sad  news  reached  me,  that  my 
noble  friend  was  dead,  I  had  heard  with  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion that  he  was  rapidly  convalescing;  and  this  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  I  had  seen  him  upon  the  street  only  the  night  previous 
aggravated  the  shock  of  the  blow.  The  solemn  words  dead !  dead ! 
dead!  rung  in  my  eai-s  lilce  a  knell,  and  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  chambers  of  my  soul.  Inscrutable,  impenetrable, 
incomprehensible  affliction.  IIow  could  I  have  it  so?  How  real- 
ize the  painful  truth,  that  he  was  really  no  more?  How  walk  the 
streets  and  Imow  that  I  should  never  again  behold  his  massive 
face;  bask  in  the  sunny  glow  of  his  kindly  smile,  or  feel  the  clasp 
of  his  friendly  hand?  It  is  indeed  a  hard  truth  to  comprehend. 
And  yet  I  know  that  it  is  so.  The  words  have  been  spoken 
wliich  cannot  be  recalled,  and  the  irrevocable  decree  has  gone 
forth,  that  dismisses  my  distinguished  friend  from  the  circles  he 
has  so  long  ornamented.  Submission  to  the  implacable  decrees 
of  overruling  heaven,  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn ;  but  there  is  no 
avenue  of  escape  left  open,  and  we  must  bear  the  instruction  of 
the  Great  Master,  simply  because  there  is  no  help  for  us,  and  no 
way  to  evade  the  stroke  of  the  inevitable.  Sooner  or  later,  death 
must  overtake  all,  and  perhaps  it  would  suit  us  poor  mortals 
better  if  we  could  choose  the  time;  but  that  privilege  is  denied 
us.  Our  illustrious  friend  is  gone  forever  from  our  midst.  He 
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has  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  trials,  his  toils,  his  tii- 
umphs  and  disappointments.  After  life's  litful  fever  he  sleeps 
well.  He  is  at  peace,  and  tlie  passions,  the  resentments,  the  slan- 
ders and  the  tempests  of  the  world,  can  never  more  disturb  his 
repose.  And  now  it  only  remains  for  ns  to  do  justice  to  his  splen- 
did memory  and  to  proht  by  the  example  of  his  pure  life.  I 
have  been  chosen  as  one  among  others  more  worthy,  to  cast  a  few 
flowers  upon  his  honored  grave.  The  task  is  a  solemn  one  and  I 
undertake  it  with  feelings  of  melancholy  pleasure. 

George  B.  Smith  was  my  friend,  my  trusted,  intimate,  honored 
friend.  In  his  honor  and  integrity  I  placed  the  most  implicit 
confidence  and  was  never  betrayed.  When  trouble  and  sorrow 
overtools:  me,  and  I  felt  myself  sinking  beneath  the  submerging 
waves  of  Duisfortune,  I  always  found  his  rescuing  hand  out- 
stretched ready  to  save.  During  twenty-five  years  we  have  been 
friends,  and  during  that  long  period  of  time,  no  intentionally  un- 
kind act  or  harsh  spoken  word  iiiterrupted  or  marred  the  har- 
mony of  our  affectionate  intercourse. 

The  contribution  I  have  to  imike  to  his  memory,  will  be  an 
offering  of  pure  friendship.  If  tlicre  is  anything  in  his  life  to 
criticise,  I  shall  not  perform  the  task.  I  owe  him  nothing  but 
gratitude.  If  he  conunitted  errors  and  made  mistakes,  1  shall 
not  attempt  to  point  them  out.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
fai-  more  congenial  to  my  inclinations  to  draw  the  veil  of  impen- 
etrable oblivion  over  them  all,  for  now  wliile  I  Avrite  here  in  the 
deex)  seclusion  of  my  own  room,  my  mental  vision  takes  a  retro- 
spective journey  over  the  long  pathway  of  the  unforgotten  past, 
and  oh,  how  often  does  grateful  memory  pause  to  water  with  its 
tears  the  flowers  of  friendship  which  his  generous  hand  planted 
all  along  the  way  ?  In  his  death  t\w.  ])u])lic  have  suifered  a  great 
loss,  and  I  have  my  share  in  that,  hut  besides,  and  far  beyond  all 
that,  it  touches  me  in  a  much  nearer  and  deeper  sense  as  a  "fee 
grief."  I  bore  for  liim  a  deep  and  abiding  affection.  Had  he 
been  connected  Avith  me  by  the  closest  ties  of  consanguinity  I 
could  not  have  loved  him  more. 

In  entering  upon  my  chosen  task  of  writing  something  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memoiy  of  our  noble  friend,  a  feel- 
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ing  of  oppression  hangs  heavy  over  nie,  and  niy  nerveless  hand 
ahiiost  refuses  to  perform  its  office.  It  is  always  so  whan  the 
heart  lies  prostrate  under  the  burden  of  some  great  afllietion. 
All  words  are  then  too  tame,  and  all  languages  too  feeble  to  give 
fitting  expression  to  thought  and  feeling.  At  such  times  we  feel 
as  if  our  ordinaiy  vernacular  tongue  was  altogether  too  unexpras- 
sive,  and  the  soul  longs  for  a  language  every  word  of  which  is 
pregnant  with  grief,  instinct  with  the  eloquence  of  sorrow.  But 
alas  I  1  uiust  be  content  ^vlth  the  means  at  my  conuuaud,  and  with 
the  limited  gifts  that  1  possess.  In  spcalcing  uf  th.e  lamented  dead, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  tell  only  the  exact  truth,  but,  1  could  not,  I 
repeat,  if  1  would,  say  anytiiing  unkind,  or  let  fall  a  word  of 
censure.  Indeed,  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  1  can  give  free  scope 
to  the  sentiments  of  friendship,  without  running  into  an  excess 
of  ])raise  or  exaggerated  encomium. 

I  think  I  knew  George  B.  Smith  well.  Wide  as  Wcis  his  fame, 
and  high  as  he  stood  in  public  estimatiou,  in  my  judgment,  those 
who  saw  him  at  a  distance  failed  to  comprehend  the  full  stature 
of  his  grand  manhood.  I  stood  close  to  him  and  had  the  honor 
to  be  numbered  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  I  could 
see  the  inner  and  nobler  nature  of  the  real  man.  In  the  society  of 
his  friends,  he  abandoned  himself  .to  the  searching  eye  of  the 
most  critical  observation.  In  that  confidential  circle,  he  put  on 
no  disguise,  sought  no  concealment,  but  was  as  transparent  as 
glass.  On  such  occasions  it  seemed  to  be  his  delight  to  expose 
himself  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  open  day.  He  put  up  no  screen 
between  himself  and  his  friends,  wore  no  mask,  but  with  a  charm- 
ing abandon,  born  of  conscious  integrity,  he  discarded  all  reserve, 
and  with  frank  unconcern  submitted  himself  to  tlie  closest  scru- 
tiny of  his  confidential  companions. 

I  have  had  the  best  of  opportunities  to  judge  of  his  character 
both  inteliectually  and  morally.  I  have  seen  him  often  upon  the 
rostrum,  at  the  bar  and  on  the  stump.  I  have  met  him  again  and 
again,  in  the  social  circle,  in  his  office,  and  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  hospitable  home,  and  at  my  own  fireside.  In  every  spot 
and  every  place,  he  never  failed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
my  admiration  and  respect.   I  propose  first  to  speak  of  his  moral 
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qualities,  and  1  liavo  no  hesitation  in  sayinii"  that  lio  liad  not  a 
"dishonost  liair  in  his  head."  nor  a  mean  trait  in  l\is  eliaraeter. 
Oeori^e  B.  Smith  ^\•as  eoiuieeted  conspieiioiisly  witli  the  early  his- 
tory of  Wiseonsin,  Nvhen  ilissipat  ion  was  so  eoiinmui  that  oeea- 
bional  exeess  ^vas  harilly  i-ril iristul.  Uej^'inninii'  liis  raret'r  in  the 
midst  of  assoeiations  that  were  \vell  ealeuhited  to  Kad  any  one 
astray  from  the  ]\ith  ol'  striet  soeial  purJy.  yet  he  stood  the 
severe  test,  and  was  nt^\iM'  eontaminatiil  by  the  toudi  of  perni- 
cious oxamph\  He  walked  in  the  \  ery  midst  of  soeial  evils,  but 
covered  as  lie  was  by  the  iron  slii^  Ul  of  his  robust  will,  diseom- 
lited  viee  slu  aid;  fi-om  the  attaek.  and  left  l;is  eliaraeter  untoui'lieil. 

lie  eonld  listen  to  the  \at,ee  o(  the  syrm  \vhen  she  san^r  of 
pleasure,  but  it  \\as  alw;t>s  with  a  tirm  hand  that  he  llirust  aside 
the  protVered  rup.  His  entire  frinnloiu  from  a  single  eontaminat- 
in_u^  toih'h  of  inteiujierani-e.  of  licentiousness,  or  any  soeial  evil, 
alono  mark  him  as  an  ext  raordina  man.  If  he  possi>ssod  no 
other  rlaim  \o  dist inrt icMi.  this  exi-iptional  purit.w  this  moral 
irrauilcur  wmdd  eh^\'alo  him  alun-e  tlie  roll  id"  eommon  men.  In 
this  partii-nlar  respect  (.Jeneral  (ieor'je  U.  Sniilh  stands  out  a 
{^din-ious  examjde  foi*  the  Liuidanco  ol'  the  youth  of  the  State.  His 
moral  frame,  briidit.  pure  anil  lusirnus  as  the  morninii'  star, 
shiiu's  around  the  strom:'.  jH^worful  and  uilellccl ual  man  like  a 
halo.  It  is  easier  to  bi^  Lireat  than  to  be  i^ood.  and  the  brilliant 
jjjenins.  the  man  of  eimimandiui:-  talents  and  id'  superior  natural 
endow  uients,  who  can  control  his  own  passions  and  resist  siieeess- 
1'ully  the  temi^tiuLi'  allurements  of  vice,  ami  thus  ac(piire  «;enuine 
•j^reatness,  becomes  indeed  trul\^  i;reat,  and  a  real  hero,  for  In^ 
concpiers  himself.  Iliuh  on  the  ih>11  of  famt>  amone;  ihe  immortal 
few  who  have  left  behind  them  an  un^polted  reputation,  the  pen 
of  tiaith  and  imi)artial  justice,  in  letters  of  lii^ht.  will  write  the 
name  (^f  (baieral  (uNU'ixe  1>.  Smith. 

Imleed,  his  title  to  this  moral  rank  is  the  more  conspicuous 
beeaust'  of  liis  habits  and  associations.  His  izenial  temperanienl. 
his  strong  social  inclinations,  ami  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  nat- 
urally led  him  to  seek,  as  T  have  already  said,  the  companionship 
of  those  amonir  whom  the  i-evel  ran  hiizh.  and  where  wil  antl  mer- 
riment abounded,  and  where  the  son.^',  the  story  and  the  jest  kept 
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the  table  in  a  roar.  Among  these,  General  Smith  was  always 
the  merriest  of  the  meriy,  but  he  resoi-ted  to  no  fictitious  means, 
no  external  stimulus  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  his  part,  but  his 
humor  and  his  socijility  tlowed  .spontaneously  from  the  abundant 
resources  of  his  genial  nature.  He  was  not  un frequently  in  the 
midst  of  such  circles  the  only  example  of  total  sobriety,  the  only 
one  strong  enough  to  overcome  and  defy  temptation. 

The  picture  I  have  here  drawn  is  but  a  feeble  tribute  to  the 
moral  worth  of  such  a  man  and  the  value  of  such  a  reputation. 
It  is  a  rich  legacy,  worth  more  than  silver  and  gold,  or  houses 
and  lands.  It  will  endure  long  after  the  treasures  of  earth  have 
passed  away,  and  shed  over  and  around  his  memorj^  the  unfading 
lustre  of  imperishable  truth,  when  worldly  riches  have  lost  their 
power  to  comfort  the  soul  or  attract  the  eye.  It  is  a  holy  flame, 
kindled  by  the  quenchless  torch  of  immortal  virtue,  and  is  send- 
ing its  stream  of  pure  light  all  along  the  pathway  of  the  lamented 
dead,  and  it  burns  like  a  halo  around  his  tomb. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  constitution  of  General  Smith.  II is  character  as  an 
orator,  politician,  statesman,  and  lawyer,  I  .shall  only  touch  upon 
in  a  general  way,  nor  shall  I  in  this  article  enter  upon  the  histori- 
cal details  of  his  useful  life.  I  only  wish  to  present  the  inner 
and  nobler  nature  of  my  friend.  In  all  of  his  private  relations, 
he  was  as  nearly  faultless  as  human  nature  in  its  best  and  purest 
conditions  can  well  be.  As  a  husband,  he  was  immaculate  in  his 
fidelity  to  the  vows  he  took  upon  himself  at  the  altar  of  H>Tnen. 
His  constancy,  truth,  and  affectionate  devotion  to  the  lovely  and 
amiable  wife  of  his  youth,  through  his  whole  life,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  were  deep,  sincere  and  manifest.  The  lapse  of 
years  and  time's  changes  wrought  no  diminution  in  h's  tender 
love,  his  manly  respect,  for  the  woman  of  his  early  choice.  The 
holy  flame,  which  had  been  kindled  in  the  first  ardor  of  passion- 
ate youth,  burned  with  an  ever  continuing  lustre  tlirough  his 
Avhole  life,  and  was  only  extinguished  by  death.  Chaste  and  pure 
as  the  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Vesta  it  began,  and  unmingled  with 
any  darker  ihime  so  it  shone  to  the  end.  In  this  relation  was  ex- 
emplified the  beautiful  description  of  Milton: 
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"Hail,  wedded  love!  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  proprietj' 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else. 
By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men, 
Among  the  hestial  herds  to  range;  by  tliee, 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Here  love  his  golden  shaft  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings; 
Reigns  here,  and  revels;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd." 

Bat,  indeed,  it  is  perhaps  enough  for  nie  to  say  in  concluding 
this  part  of  my  tlienie  touching  the  personal  character  of  Gen. 
Smith,  that  whether  as  a  husband,  a.  father  or  a  friend,  he  never 
failed  in  fidelity  to  truth  and  the  obligations  of  duty.  Toward 
his  family  his  indulgent  generosity  Avas  so  i)rofuse,  that  they, 
from  prudential  considerations  had  to  check  its  manifestations. 
I  shall  dwell  but  briefly  upon  the  ])ublic  part  of  my  friend's 
career  in  life.  As  an  orator  he  possessed  a  remarkable  force  to 
charm  the  ear  and  enlist  the  attention.  Always  graceful  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  easy  in  his  gestures,  there  was  an  indefinable  mag- 
netism about  his  air,  manner  and  address  that  Avon  upon  an  audi- 
ence unconsciously  and  at  once. 

lie  was  extremel}^  self-reliant,  cool,  and  possessed,  and  seemed 
conscious  that  he  could  at  will  draw  on  his  own  plentiful  re- 
sources. His  voice  was  full,  powerful  and  pleasant,  and  some- 
times when  he  became  excited,  it  swept  over  his  audience  like  the 
blast  of  a  bugle.  He  never  sought  the  aid  of  ornament  with 
Avhich  to  illustrate  or  adorn  Ids  oratorical  etforts,  but  employed 
the  simple  w^ords  that  came  to  his  lips  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing his  thoughts  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers.  jMr.  Smith 
was  not  gifted  with  what  is  called  a  brilliant  imagination,  but 
sometimes  his  strong  sentences,  xAiiin  and  unadorned,  produced 
effects  as  startling  as  if  they  had  been  couched  in  the  burning 
language  of  lofty  poetry.  I  always  loved  to  hear  him  speak  in 
public,  no  matter  what  the  subject  or  the  occasion.  His  air,  his 
manner,  and  the  open,  bold  and  manly  way  he  had  of  addressing 
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his  }iearers,  iiiiijrcssed  me  \vitli  tlie  full  coin-ietion  that  he  felt  and 
believed  what  he  said.  Now  while  I  wi'ite  these  broken  sen- 
tences, there  sweeps  down  upon  -iny  thro1)bing'  iieart  a  slioek  of 
irrepressible  saduess  when  I  remember  that  his  eloc[uent  voice  is 
hiLshed  forever  in  the  silence  of  death,  and  that  I  shall  never  hear 
it  again.  Alas !  alas !  that  it  should  be  so.  "Why  should  he  be 
stricken  down  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  mature  manhood,  in 
the  very  noon-tide  of  his  success,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
usefulness"'  Why  shoidd  the  strung  and  vigorous  oak,  rich  with 
the  har\'est  of  rii)e  fruit,  and  its  sprciKling  branches  under  which 
so  many  found  shelter,  why  should  that  fall  beneath  the  ax,  when 
there  ar'.'  so  many  giuirled,  erool^ed  and  worthless  trees  that  sur- 
vive to  encumber  the  groiuid  with  their  Nvorthless  lives?  Who 
can  tell  ? 

Impelled  by  a  strict  sense  of  dut}',  I  shall  in  this  connection 
devote  some  space  to  the  task  of  rescuing  the  pure  memory  of  our 
departed  friend  from  the  odium  of  the  only  slander  that  ever 
clouded  his  bright  fame.  I  should  not  allude  to  the  subject  at 
all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  several  newspapers  of  the 
State  have  attempted  to  revive  the  unjust  charge  since  his  deatli_ 
I  refer  to  the  election  frauds  of  the  Barstow  and  Bashford  cam- 
]jaign.  For  reasons  which  I  could  never  comprehend.  General 
Smith  was  nuule  the  conspicuous  object  of  attack  in  connection 
with  those  false  returiis.  The  cause  of  tiaith  and  right  alone  de- 
2nand  his  full  vindication  from  the  foul  chai'ge.  The  slander 
should  fall  to  the  ground  by  its  own  weight.  A  man  of  his  ad- 
mitted sens(!  an  (J  a  l)ilitv,  of  his  honest  and  uoble  nature,  could 
no  more  be  guilty  of  originating  or  consenting  to  a  known  fraud 
than  the  bright  sun  could  cohabit  with  darkness.  Between  him 
and  fraud  there  stood  an  impassable  wall.  Every  instinct  of  his 
heart,  every  aspi I'ation  of  iiis  soul,  ami  e\  ery  tliouiiht  of  liis  sti-ong 
mind  were  against  it  .  AYhat  eVidencc  has  ever  been  given  tend- 
ing even  to  convict  him  of  complicity  with  these  election  frauds? 
None  whatever  that  would  be  even  considered  in  any  court  of 
impartial  justice.  (3n  the  contrary,  a  thorough  investigation  by 
a  partisan  committee,  urged  on  by  party  and  rancor,  failed  to 
elicit  a  fact  or  circumstance  showing  complicity  or  guilty  knowl- 
edge on  his  part.    In  the  result  of  the  then  pending  canvass, 
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where  the  false  votes  were  counted,  Mr.  Smith  had  no  possible 
pei'sonal  interest,  contingent  or  reinote.  lie  was  not  a  candidate 
for  office  in  that  election,  and  he  could  not  be  pei^onally  bene- 
fited or  harmed  whichever  way  it  went.  And  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  and  flagrantly  imjust  as  it  really  is,  he  has  had  to 
bear  the  chief  odium  of  those  frauds,  lie  was  made  the  object 
of  suspicion  merely,  for  proof  there  was  none.  Now  against  this 
partisan  suspicion,  I  contidently  and  proudly  oppose  his  blame- 
less life,  his  uniform  integrity,  and  the  pure  and  spotless  moral 
reputation  he  has  earned  for  himself.  No  num  can  be  politically 
bad  and  dishonest  who  is  morally  pure. 

The  traits  of  character  that  prompt  the  connnission  of  one  vil- 
lainous act,  woulvd  inevitably  lead  to  others.  Initiating  or  even 
tacitly  consenting  to  a  known  fraud,  indicates  a  bad  heart,  and  a 
lack  of  moral  integrity  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  whole 
character  of  our  deceased  friend.  His  more  than  ordinary  pure 
life — his  fidelity  to  truth  and  his  steadfast  virtue,  and  his  natur- 
ally open,  bold,  and  manly  bearing  in  all  situations,  furnish  a 
complete  answer  to  this  one  proofless  slander.  Is  it  not,  indeed, 
time  that  the  voice  of  detraction  should  be  hiLshed,  and  this  one 
great  libel  forever  set  at  rest,  and  that  tlie  vindicated  character 
of  Gen.  Smith  should  be  allowed  to  shine  forth  with  its  natural 
lustre  ?    It  is  perhaps  true  that 

"No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape;  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.    What  king  so  strong 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue?" 

And  yet  truth  must  prevail  in  the  end,  and  then  the  one  shadow 
that  for  a  time  darkened  the  fair  fame  of  the  lamented  dead,  will 
roll  away  forever,  leaving  his  memory  free,  unsullied  and  unob- 
scured. 

And  here  I  would  leave  the  sul).i(H^t,  but  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
add  what  Gen.  Smith  toJd  me  about  the  matter,  years  after  the 
event  transpired.  This  was  said  in  the  privacy  of  his  room.  In 
substance  it  Avas  this:  lie  said  that  he  "did  not  know  of,  or  be- 
lieve, that  fraud  had  been  committed  until  some  time  after  the 
canvass;  and  then,"  continued  he,  "when  I  became  aware  of  the 
real  truth,  the  cold  sweat  started  from  every  pore  of  my'  body.'* 
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This  was  said  in  a  tone,  a  manner  and  words  that  carried  com- 
plete conviction  of  its  truth  to  my  heart.  I  believed  him  then, 
fully  and  absolutely  believed  him,  and  no  doubt  or  suspicion  of 
his  truth  ever  afterwards  changed  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

One  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Smith  I  have 
omitted  to  mention,  and  it  is  one  that  adds  largely  to  the  royal 
nobility  of  his  nature,  I  allude  to  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  his 
disinclination  to  say  or  do  anything  that  was  calculated  to  pain 
or  wound  the  feelings  of  others.  A  touching  little  incident  will 
furnish  a  better  illustration  of  this  trait  than  anything  I  can  say. 
I  met  him  in  Milwaukee  about  three  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
seemed  in  unusual  health  and  spirits.  After  the  first  friendly 
greetings  were  over,  he  said,  while  his  brow  saddened,  and  a 
shadow  of  regret  swept  over  his  strong  features:  "A  circum- 
stance occurred,  while  on  my  way  here  today,  that  has  left  a 
very  painful  impression  on  my  mind."  I  asked  him  what  it  was. 
''I  will  tell  you,"  answered  he.  "A  lady  got  on  the  train  at 
Milton  Junction,  and  as  she  came  into  the  car  where  I  sat,  she 
bowed  to  me,  and  as  I  was  taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  for  I  did 
not  recognize  her,  I  neglected  to  return  her  salutation ;  but  after- 
wards, when  too  late  to  correct  my  seeming  impoliteness,  it 
flashed  into  my  mind  who  she  was,  and  that  I  had  known  her 
very  well  when  she  was  in  better  circumstances  tlian  now.  It 
pained  me  exceedingly  to  think  that  my  neglect  might  have 
Avounded  her  feelings,  and  even  now,  if  I  knew  her  address,  I 
would  write  her  a  letter  of  apology,  for  I  feel  bad  about  it."  I 
replied  that  he  would  doubtless  have  the  opportunity  hereafter 
to  correct  the  error.  "At  all  events,"  answered  he,  "I  feel  bet- 
ter for  having  told  you  about  it." 

A  few  words  more,  and  my  mournful  task  is  ended.  It  Avould 
be  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Avoilh,  integrity  and  ability 
of  such  a  man  as  General  Smith,  within  the  limits  to  which  I  am 
confined. 

I  can  onl}'  add  here,  that  in  his  character  were  most  happily 
combined  all  the  elements  of  true  and  noble  manhood.  He  was 
true  to  his  o"\vn  convictions,  true  to  his  family  and  friends,  true  to 
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his  party  and  his  profession,  and  true  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
whether  public  or  private.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  failed 
to  perform  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  his  duty  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  power.  A  mind  gifted  with  rare  intellectual  power, 
a  heart  quickly  and  keenly  alive  to  every  generous  impulse,  a 
moral  courage  that  eschewed  fear  and  defied  temptation,  a  charac- 
ter upon  which  vice  could  fix  no  impress  and  has  left  no  stain, 
and  a  disposition  bright,  cheerful  and  unsuspicious,  such  was 
our  genial,  social,  lamented  friend,  Gen.  Greo.  B.  Smith. 

"See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow: 
Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  stature  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill; 
A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

Mv.  R.  M.  Bashford  submitted  the  following  remarks: 
Mr.  President  and  Genileinen  of  tlte  ^late  llistorieal  Society: 

Hon.  George  B.  Sniitli  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distin- 
guished pioneer  settlers  of  this  State.  Before  he  had  arrived  at 
manhood's  years,  or  had  comi)leted  his  professional  studies,  he 
removed  to  what  Avas  then  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  where  he  had  passed  his  youth  from  earliest  in- 
fancy, lie  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  this  city,  and 
his  whole  active  life  was  spent  among  our  people.  lie  was  one  of 
a  class  of  men  who  have  made  the  Great  West  known  and  hon- 
ored throughout  the  world;  men  who  have  literally  grown  up 
with  the  countr^^,  a  country,  too,  in  whose  brief  history  has  been 
epitonrized  the  tedious  and  painful  progress  of  centuries  in  the 
nutrch  of  older  nations  from^barl^arism  to  civilization. 

The  early  opportunities  of  Gen.  Smith  for  accpiiring  an  edu- 
cation must  have  been  somewhat  limited;  they  were  such  as  a 
country  village  on  the  frontier  could  furnish  forty  years  ago. 
If  the  higher  branches  were  taught  there,  it  is  not  probable  he 
gave  them  much  attention,  as  he  (pi it  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
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to  begin  the  study  of  his  profession.  His  ethicatiou  was  of  that 
kind  that  is  usiiall}^  acquired  with  little  aid  from  the  seliool-nias- 
ter.  It  was  the  same  sort  of  training  that  the  early  lawyers, 
,  statesmen  and  divines  of  the  West  \vere  eomfx-lled  to  jHU'sue.  A 
few  terms'  attendance  at  the  conuuon  school,  a  year  or  two  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  a  i)rofession,  and  then  a  launch  out  into  the 
world  to  further  develop  their  powers  in  ils  rugged  contents. 
There  was  no  graduation  in  this  couise;  education  was  a  life- 
work.  It  was  such  training  as  this  that  developed  men  like  Jack- 
son and  Clay  and  Douglas  and  Ijincoln.  it  lacked  the  drill  and 
discipline,  the  deep  learning  and  culture  of  the  college,  but  it  sup- 
plied a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  ready  fund  of  prac- 
tical information;  it  preserved  the  individuality  of  the  man,  and 
forced  into  active  growth  his  strongest  faculties,  lie  who  could  by 
his  own  unaided  el'forts  overeome  the  disadvantages  of  frontier  set- 
tlement and  rise  to  distinction  in  public  and  professional  life, 
nuLst  have  been  endowed  with  great  natural  ability  and  force  of 
character.  A  process  of  education,  however,  whicli  fostered  and 
promoted  such  intellectual  development  under  circuiristances  so 
unfavorable,  is  worthy  of  respectfid  consideration.  It  did  not 
stinudate  a  hot-bed  growth ;  it  had  no  tendency  to  fashion  every 
mind  in  the  same  luould,  to  smother  genius,  ;nid  to  root  out  that 
intense  individuality  ^vhich  is  the  germ  of  true  greatness  in  man. 

Gen.  Snath  was  self-educated;  he  had  chosen  his  own  studies 
and  pureuits,  and  grown  to  the  full  nmturity  of  his  powers  with 
little  assistance  or  direction  from  others.  He  was  pei'haps,  never 
a  close  student  of  books,  he  certainly  was  not  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  He  seemed  to  have  more  capacity  to  learn 
than  inclination  to  study.  He  had  evidently  pursued  the  com- 
mon and  higher  branches  of  learning  onh^  so  far  as  he  deemed 
them  useful  in  his  profession ;,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
he  studied  law  only  as  it  was  necessary  in  the  argument  and  trial 
of  his  caiLses.  His  knowledge  w^as  not,  therefore,  p]-ofound,  it  Avas 
not  always  accurate,  but  it  was  varied,  extensive  and  practical. 
His  personality  was  not  lost  in  his  attainments,  but  gave  direc- 
tion and  cliaracter  to  all  his  learning.  His  acquirements  could 
not  over-shadow  his  native  talents;  and  in  an  emergency  he  re- 
lied less  on  memory  than  upon  mother-wit. 
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Before  he  had  reached  his  majority,  Gen.  Smith  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  a  year  or  two  later  opened  an  office  in  ]\Iadison. 
His  talents  and  ability  soon  won  for  him  honor  and  distinction  in 
liis  chosen  profession.  When  but  twenty-two  yeai-s  old  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  district  attorney  for  Dane  County,  and 
discharged  its  arduous  duties  in  a  manner  so  successful  and  satis- 
factory to  the  people  tluit  he  was  continued  in  the  same  position 
for  six  yeai-s.  A  further  proof  of  the  high  regard  entertained  for 
the  ability  of  the  young  lawyer  by  his  early  acquaintances  was 
his  election  in  184G  as  a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  con- 
vention for  Dane  County.  He  was  the  youngest  member  of  that 
able  body  of  men,  but  he  made  his  influence  felt  in  their  delibera- 
tions. It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  in  that  convention  and 
subsequently  in  a  private  capacity  that  the  provision  in  our  State 
constitution  relating  to  the  exemption  of  property  from  execu- 
tion was  incorporated  in  that  instrument.  Tlie  protection  thus  af- 
forded the  poor  debtor  and  his  family  encouraged  immigration^ 
promoted  the  material  development  of  the  State  and  ensured  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  its  people.  It  showed  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  the  young  legislator,  not  less  than  his  broad  philan- 
thropy and  his  deep  sympathy  with  those  in  poverty  and  distress. 
The  service  he  thus  rendered  the  infant  Commonwealth  was  a 
great  and  lasting  benefit,  and  will  be  the  most  enduring  monu- 
ment of  his  public  life. 

In  1853,  the  popular  young  attorney  was  called  to  the  discharge 
of  the  responsible  duties  of  the  office  of  attorney  general  of  the 
State,  and  held  the  position  two  years,  declining  a  renomination. 
This  term  of  public  service.  Gen.  Smith  in  after  life  considered  a 
great  misfortune  to  himself,  owing  to  the  charges  made  against 
his  official  conduct  by  the  opposition  press,  in  connection  with 
the  frauds  alleged  to  have  becm  perpetrated  to  secure  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Gov,  Barstow,  That  he  was  ignorant  of  any  attempt  to 
manufacture  fraudulent  returns  was  never  a  Jiiatter  of  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  most  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances,  and 
wlio  best  knew  the  character  of  the  man.  But  that  such  an  at- 
tempt should  liave  been  made,  aroused  popular  indignation,  and 
the  public  is  never  very  discriminating  in  meting  out  punishment 
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for  such  offenses.  Suspicion  is  aroused,  confidence  in  those  hold- 
ing high  ofiicial  stations  is  shaken,  and  the  slightest  circumstance 
is  accepted  as  conehisive  proof.  Gen.  Smith's  prominence,  and 
liis  activity  as  a  politician,  made  him  a  conspicuous  ohject  ot* 
atta<'k  ];y  tile  ()])position  ]h\'.ss,  and  this  was  the  only  charge  that 
could  be  brouiiht  against  his  ohiciai  conduct.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  in  the  heated  political  contj'oversics  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  yeai-s,  that  this  single  imputation  should  be  made  the  most 
of;  that  it  should  be  hurled  against  him  whenever  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  It  was  not  as  aji  open,  direct 
accusation,  but  with  the  facts  perverted,  and  with  eveiy  circum-. 
stance  distorted  and  magnified,  that  he  Avas  compelled  to  meet  the 
insinuations  of  guilty  complicity  in  an  attempted  fraud  upon  the 
ballot  box.  It  is  always  hard  to  silence  the  tongue  of  calumny, 
when  prompted  by  malice,  and  it  was  a  great  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  pain  to  Gen.  Smith  that  he  should  ever  be  called  upon 
to  refute  a  slander  groundless  in  fact,  and  damaging  only  in  the 
coloring  that  was  given  to  acts  which  were  prompted  by  the  pur- 
>est  motives,  and  to  circumstances  for  Avhich  he  was  in  no  wise  ac- 
countable. The  peo]ile  of  iMadison,  however,  never  lost  confidence 
in  the  man,  but  showered  their  honoi's  thick  u])on  him.  Four  times 
was  he  elected  to  tlie  olfice  of  mayor,  in  185S,  1859,  1860,  and  in 
1878,  being  the  only  citizen  of  the  cai)ital  who  ever  enjoyed  this 
distinction.  In  1859,  he  was  also  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  was  again  elected  to  tliat  office  in  18G1,  and  in  1869. 
As  a  legislator  he  was  able  and  inl^uential,  and  never  failed  to 
meet  the  highest  expectations  of  an  exacting  constituency. 

Notwithstanding-  the  hostile  criticism  of  the  oi)position  press. 
Gen.  Smith's  standing  and  influence  in  his  own  party  was  not 
shaken.  His  political  friends  had  absolute  confidence  in  his  per- 
sonal integi'ity  and  in  the  rectitude  of  his  ofiicial  c()ndu(!t.  lie  was 
frequently  chosen  a  delegate 'to  the  conventions  of  his  party, 
and  labored  with  unfaltering  zeal  to  maintain  the  organization  in- 
tact under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  and  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  defeat.  He  accei)ted  a  nomination  for  Gongress  in 
1864,  and  again  in  1872,  and  made  a  thorough  and  vigorous  can- 
vass, though  he  could  not  hope  to  overcome  the  opposition  major- 
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ity  iu  the  district.  With  no  better  prospect  of  success,  he  con- 
sented to  run  as  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector  in  1868,  and 
again  in  1872,  and  in  both  instances  stumped  the  State  for  the 
ticket.  Such  w<is  his  devotion  to  principle,  and  his  iidelity  to  the 
party  which  represented  his  political  views.  In  1869  Gen.  Smith 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  party  in  the  legislature  as  a 
candidate  for  the  L'jiiled  States  senate,  iu  opposition  to  the  Hon. 
^latt.  II.  Carpenter,  the  successful  candidate;  and  repeatedly  rep- 
reseuted  the  Stute  in  the  national  eojivenl  ions  ol'  his  party.  While 
he  was  thus  abb',  active,  zealou^s  and  i)()pubir,  (ieii.  Smith  Avas  still 
lackini!;  in  some  of  tlie  elements  of  suceesst'ul  {)ai'ty  leadei"sliip. 
If  he  as})ired  to  that  distinction  he  ignored  some  of  the  most 
elfective  means  hy  which  it  is  nsually  acquired.  The  considera- 
tions of  policy  had  I'.ttle  ^veight  witli  him.  He  ^vas  not  disposed 
to  be  a  time-server,  and  would  rather  suffer  defeat  in  a  just  canse 
than  to  triumph  thi-oiigb  the  sacrifice  of  cherished  principles.  The 
key  of  politics  he  first  touebed  he  steadfastly  adhered  to  without 
variation.  He  possessed  little  sympathy  ^\'ith  the  progressive 
tendencies  of  political  associates,  and  at  times  jeopaxdized  his 
standing,  in  the  party  by  his  extreuie  conservatism.  Noi*  did  he 
seek  a  pei-sonal  following  in  the  party,  lie  cultivated  no  place- 
men. He  never,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  aeeepted  a  nom- 
ination when  lie  did  not  feel  that  he  was  rendering  a  service  to  the 
common  cause,  arul  therefore  recognized  no  personal  obligation  to 
others  for  tlieir  support  of  his  candidacy.  In  a  successful  candi- 
date, this  indej)endence  of  character  w^ould  have  been  charged  to 
indifference  and  ingratitude  to  friends,  and  might  have  weakened 
or  destroyed  his  influence.  Should  public  men  generally  pur.sue 
a  like  course,  olhcial  life  would  be  relieved  from  one  of  its  greatest 
burdcjis  and  annoyanees.  The  disposing  of  the  spoi's  would  then 
cease  to  be  one  of  the  most  dilUcult  and  arduous  duties  connected 
with  a  high  and  responsible  office.  The  ambitious  politician,  how- 
ever, who  attempts  to  inaugurate  the  reform  ^\'ill  jeopardize  his 
party  standing  and  endanger  his  future  popularity  and  success. 

In  1876,  Hon.  George  Smith  was  chosen  as  a  delegate  for 
the  Stat(^  at  birge  to  represent  the  party  in  the  national  conven- 
tion whieh  met  at  St.  Loui.s,  and  during  the  session  made  one  of 
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the  happiest  efforts  of  his  life  in  seconding  the  nomination  of 
Gov.  Tilden  for  tlie  presidency.  Indeed  the  impression  he  then 
made  npon  the  convention  was  so  favorable,  and  his  reputation 
and  prominence  so  generally  recognized,  that  had  Gov.  Hendricks 
declined  the  nominatioji  for  vic('-])rL'sidL'tit,  Gen.  Smith  would 
doubtless  have  been  accorded  that  phice  upon  the  national  ticket. 
But  had  lie  been  nominated  and  elected  to  that  high  office,  he 
would  not  have  been  more  loved  aud  liDnored,  or  his  loss  more 
deeply  de])lored  by  this  Society,  or  by  the  eommunity,  in  which 
he  had  lived  so  long  and  was  known  so  well.  His  noble  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  would  have  been  more  widely  esteemed, 
but  they  would  not  liave  been  more  kindly  cherished  or  more 
fondly  remembered  by  his  old  neighbors  and  friends.  Had  he 
held  high  official  station,  there  would  have  been  no  feeling  of 
estrangement  between  him  and  them,  for  they  knew  he  was 
worthy  of  the  most  exalted  position, .and  honored  him  the  more 
because  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  principles  for  political  prefer- 
ment. But  had  the  public  service  called  him  elsewhere,  there 
would  have  been  less  of  that  feeling  of  local  pride  anu  intimate 
friendship  surrounding  our  late  distinguished  fellow-citiz^?n, 
which,  mingling  with  the  profound  grief  we  feel  over  his  depart- 
ure from  among  us,  deepens  the  dark  shadow  of  a  great  calamity 
into  tlie  heavy  gloom  of  a  personal  bereavement. 

The  position  to  which  Gen.  Smith  so  rapidily  rose  in  his  chosen 
profession,  and  which  he  continued  to  nuiintain,  at  a  bar  distin- 
guished for  its  learning,  ability  and  eloquence,  is  the  highest 
proof  of  the  native  talents  of  the  man.  But  it  was  not  in  the  court 
room  only  that  his  true  character  as  a  lawyer  was  displayed ;  his 
broad  view^s,  his  fairness  and  impartiality,  and  his  instinctive  hon- 
esty made  him  a  very  safe  counsel  for  those  in  difficulty.  His 
candor  and  courage  in  giving-  advice  professionally,  showed  the 
metal  that  was  in  him,  and  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  would  say  to  his  most  ^vealthy 
and  influential  client,  "you  are  wrong,"  in  a  manner  so  decided 
and  firm,  that  it  would  inspire  confidence  in  his  judgment,  imd 
carry  conviction  without  giving  offense.  He  was  always  hon- 
orable, frank  and  courteous  in  his  intercourse  with  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  bar,  and  regarded  his  ^vord  as  sacred  as  the  most  sol- 
emn written  stipuhition.  In  a  trial,  however,  he  Avas  a  most  form- 
idable antagonist,  and  dealt  the  heaviest  blows.  It  was  in  the 
court  room  and  before  a  jury  that  lie  felt  most  at  home,  and 
appeared  to  best  advantage  as  an  orator.  Here  he  acquired  his 
earliest  and  highest  reputation,  and  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  will 
rest  upon  his  great  power  as  an  advocate,  rather  than  upon  the 
learning  and  ability  he  displayed  as  a  jurist. 

The  great  advocate  seldom  leaves  in  his  written  speeches  any 
fitting  monument  of  his  life-work.  The  eloquence  of  his  tongue, 
and  the  effect  it  luis  produced  in  controlliiig  the  actions  of  men, 
lives  only  in  tradition.  This  is  especially  true  of  Gen.  Smith,  who 
seldom  committed  his  speeches  to  writing  either  before  or  after 
delivery.  His  ability  as  an  orator  may  safely  rest  upon  the  solid 
reputation  acquired  at  the  bar  and  juaintained  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  During  that  period,  however,  he  also  dis- 
cussed with  great  force  and  ability  every  question  of  a  political  or 
social  character  that  agitated  the  public.  Such  of  his  speeches  and 
addresses  as  have  been  published,  have  been  received  with  great 
favor  even  by  the  most  critical;  but  those  that  have  heard  him 
most  frequently  will  concur  in  the  statement,  that  his  best  efforts 
can  never  be  reproduced  on  paper.  It  was  his  fine  presence,  his 
quick  and  accurate  perception,  his  perfect  self-reliance  and  his 
native  eloquence,  that  gave  Gen.  Smith  his  great  power  over  the 
jury  as  well  as  the  popular  audience.  His  style  and  manner  were 
forcible,  yet  pleasing  and  persuasive.  He  grasped  the  main 
points  in  his  argument  tenaciously,  and  never  lost  sight  of  them; 
but  his  speeches  were  seldom  finished  in  matters  of  detail. .  He 
was  not  logical  in  little  things.  In  minor  matters  some  of  his 
utterances  might  appear  inconsistent,  even  contradictory  at  times, 
but  the  great  controlling  ideasfof  the  speech  were  always  in  exact 
liaiTQony.  But  what  was  lacking  in  completeness  and  polish  of 
style  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  force  and  eloquence 
of  Gen.  Smith's  oratory.  His  power  over  an  audience  was  won- 
derful, and  it  had  its  secret  spring  in  his  own  masterly  self-com- 
mand. Though  he  addressed  multitudes  of  excited  men  in  the 
most  turbulent  times,  he  was  never  carried  away  by  the  crowd. 
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In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1864  he  presided  over  a  mass 
meeting  in  tlie  capitol  park  which  was  constantly  interrupted  and 
violently  disturbed  by  newly  enlisted  soldiers  from  Camp  Ran- 
dall; and  had  it  not  been  for  his  presence,  bearing  and  address 
on  that  occasion  a  serious  collision  could  hardly  have  been  avoided. 
The  moral  grandeur  of  the  man  never  shone  forth  with  ^eater 
luster  than  when  he  stood  before  the  excited  and  almost  infur- 
iated multitude  and  commanded  peace  and  order  and  obedience 
to  law. 

The  professional  and  political  career  of  Gen.  Smith,  though  na- 
tional in  character  and  already  a  matter  of  State  history  and  State 
pride,  will  be  less  enduring  than  his  fame  as  a  private 
citizen.  And  if  the  Avishes  of  the  deceased  could  be  con- 
sulted, he  would  doubtless  have  it  so.  Xo  man  placed  a  higher 
estimate  upon  tlie  honor,  the  dignity  and  the  usefulness 
of  independent  citizenship  in  a  free  country-.  Public  position 
may  aft'ord  broader  opportunities,  and  cany  with  it  higher 
responsibilities,  but  it  almost  necessarily  circumscribes  the 
sphere  of  action  to  the  narrow  limits  of  party  polities.  The  moral 
grandeur  and  intellectual  greatness  of  Charles  Sumner  could  not 
ovei-step  these  bounds  without  losing  the  suffrages  and  the  support 
of  the  mast  conscientious,  the  most  cultured  constituency  on  the 
globe.  V^m.  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  earliest,  the  ablest  and  most 
loyal  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  human  slavery-  in  this  country, 
will  outlive  the  men  Avho  Avere  carried  into  power  and  place 
when  his  teaeliiugs  became  popular.  Whether  or  not  he  ever  held 
public  office  is  forgotton  in  the  recollection  of  the  great  service  he 
rendered  to  the  cause  ot*  human  freedom.  His  name  is  linked 
with  a  great  idea,  and  it  will  stand  as  the  representative  of  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  worlds  progress  when  the  renowned  of  his  age 
shall  slumber  in  un remembered  graves.  There  was  none  of  that 
radicalism  in  Gen.  Smith's  nature  which  originates  great  reforms, 
and  still  less  of  that  burning  enthusiasm  that  inspires  the  zealot 
and  the  martyr.  He,  however,  possessed  a  character  which,  though 
less  rare,  is  hardly  less  useful  in  a  democracy.  'With  deep  con- 
victions and  firmness  of  purpose,  he  united  an  independence  of 
thought,  and  an  impartiality  of  judgment,  which  enables  a  man  to 
be  truly  conservative  without  being  wholly  inditVerent  to  public 
affairs.  Such,  during  the  later  yeai-s  of  his  life,  was  the  position 
10 
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Hon.  George  B.  Smith  was  content  to  occupy  in  tlie  civil  state. 
Not  aspiring  to  lead  the  masses,  he  protested  against  being  led  by 
them  into  tiie  support  of  measures  wliieh  he  believed  to  be  op- 
posed to  sonnd  principle,  and  fraught  with  evil  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Of  the  man  as  he  was,  as  he  appeared  every  day,  passing  in  and 
out  among  us,  how  shall  we  speak  in  fitting  terms'/  To  attempt 
an  analysis  of  his  character  would  be  to  do  him  an  injustice,  as 
he  possessed  no  single  faculty  peculiarly  marked  or  unusually 
developed.  Those  might  easil}^  be  named  among  his  old  associ- 
ates ia  whom  some  particular  talent  has  l^een  much  more  conspicu- 
ous. But  the  just  harmony  of  excellent  qualities,  the  symmetrical 
development  of  all  the  powera  of  the  man,  distinguished  hhn  from 
all  the  prominent  gentlemen  with  whom  his  active  life  was  cast. 
In  such  a  character,  it  is  difficult  to  locate  the  secret  energy  that 
vitalizes  every  faculty,  and  inspires  the  whole  man.  He  was  strong 
in  body,  strong  in  mind,  and  strong  in  the  generous  impulses  of 
a  great  heart,  and  stronger  yet  in  the  harmonious  union  of  all 
the  powers  to  form  a  noble  manhood.  The  unspotted  purity  of 
private  life,  the  kindly  feeling,  the  warm  sympathy,  the  un- 
bounded charity  and  good-will  that  found  expression  in  every 
word  and  deed,  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  these  shall  perpetuate  his  name  and  fame  amo^ig  men. 
He  w^as  always  genial  and  companionable.  He  enlivened  conver- 
sation with  wit  iind  pleasantry,  but  never  even  in  jest  intentionally 
uttered  a  word  that  could  wound  the  feelings  of  another.  If  envy 
or  ill-will  ever  found  a  lodgment  in  his  breast,  they  were  smoth- 
ered in  the  generous  impulses  of  a  benevolent  and  overflowing 
heart.  He  was  not  incapable  of  anger,  but  his  strong  passions 
were  under  complete  control,  and  were  counterbalanced  by  an 
unbounded  good  nature.  Who  among  us,  even  of  the  mildest  dis- 
position, carries  less  of  personal  malice  or  resentment ?  Who  pos- 
sesses more  kindliness  of  heart,  moi-e  real  charity  for  our  fellow- 
men?  That  such  a  man  should  have  been  idolized  in  his  own 
household,  where  his  daily  life  was  the  constant  manifestation  of 
eveiy  generous  and  noble  impulse,  and  of  the  purest  and  tender- 
est  affection  of  a  great  and  overflowing  soul,  is  only  too  deeply 
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attested  by  the  unspeakable  sorrow  of  those  who  survive.  Cato, 
who  lived  in  an  age  when  the  state  demanded  the  service  of  the 
highest  talents;  and  when  the  charms  of  private  life  were  ob- 
scured by  the  splendor  of  public  station,  declared  that  he  would 
rather  be  a  good  husband  than  a  great  senator.  Such  was  un- 
questionably the  heartfelt  sentiment  of  our  deceased  friend.  No 
preferment,  however  flattering,  no  position,  however  exalted,  no 
temptation,  however  gilded,  could  ever  for  one  moment  supplant 
in  his  mind  and  heart  the  purity,  the  happiness,  the  peace  and 
love  that  centered  around  his  own  hearthstone. 

Hon.  George  B.  Smith  was  not  afraid  to  die;  he  felt  prepared 
for  the  great  change.  To  an  intimate  and  life-long  friend,  shortly 
after  the  last  attack,  he  so  expressed  himself.  He  said  it  was 
a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  when  a  man  died,  if  he  had 
lived  as  he  ought;  that  life  Avas  no  chance  work;  that  there  was 
a  great  architect  over  and  beyond  it  all. 

His  life-work  was  indeed  finished,  and  though  he  knew  it  not, 
he  was  only  awaiting  the  sununons.  He  has  gone  in  the  full 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,  in  the  full  vigor  of  a  mature  and 
honored  manhood.  It  is  a  loss,  not  to  him,  but  to  those  who 
remain  to  mourn  his  untimely  departure.  His  life  was  one  of 
usefulness,  of  happiness  and  of  honor,  and,  sustained  by  an  un- 
faltering trust,  he  approached  the  grave, 

"Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 
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Ancient  Copper  Mines  of  Lake 
Superior 


John  Jacob  Houghton 

It  is  propor  to  remark  tliat  the  followint^  papor  was  written  by  Mr.  Houyh- 
ton  for  Mr.  A.  P.  Swineford's  woriv  on  "Tlie  Mineral  Region  of  Lake  Super- 
ior," first  appearing  in  tlie  Marquette  Mining  Journal  early  in  18TG.  By  tbe 
writer's  consfnt,  it  finds-  a  place  in  this  connection. 

Mr,  Ilonghton,  the  writer,  i.s  a  brother  ot  the  lamented  Dr.  Douglas  Hough- 
ton, of  Michigan,  and  when  only  seventeen,  accomi)anied  him  to  Lake 
Superior  in'  his  valuable  geological  and  minei'alogical  explorations  In  1844  ; 
and  ever  since  his  brother's  unforttiuate  death  in  184.'),  Mr.  Jacob  Houghton 
has  been  Intimately  connected  with  the  mining  interests  of  Lake  Superior, 
though  not  always  residing  there;  and.  from  time  to  time,  opened  a  large 
number  of  "ancient  mining  pits"  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region,  and 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  ancient  copper 
mines  and  their  products,  of  that  section  of  the  country.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing field  for  such  study,  and  it  is  apparent  that  be  availed  himself  of  the  rare 
opportunity  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  succ>'ss.  I-'or  over  a  year  past 
Mr.  Houghton  has  had  the  superintendency  of  the  ^^oose  Mining  Company, 
at  Dudley,  Colorado, 

Schoolcraft,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Ilistorji  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  pp. 
395-300,  remarks:  "Recent  discoveries  in  tbe  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  de- 
note that  these  veins'  [of  native  co[)perl  have  lieen  pursued  by  miners  in 
ancient  limes.  In  their  natural  courses,  with  more  f^kill  and  energy  than  be- 
longj  to  the  Indian  race,  t'estiges  of  ancient  mines  have  been  discovered  of 
so  Important  a  character,  in  this  basin,  that  modern  miners  have  paused  in 
astonishment  to  behold  them.  The  subject  appears  destined  to  shed  more 
light,  indeed,  on  the  aboriginal  history,  than  even  the  mounds  of  the  West; 
for  it  denotes  the  a.pplication  of  a  pecviliar  ^rystem  of  labor  whicn  was  nevei- 
in  knov.n  periods,  a  characteristic  of  savag(^  tribes,  in  which,  at  th*^  best,  they 
could  only  have  been  employed  as  auxiliaries."  L.  C.  D. 


Geologists  now  find  that  the  antiquity  of  man  far  antedates  the  era  assigned 
to  his  creation  by  Ihe  received  chronology,  and  submit  the  evidences  of  their 
belief  to  an  enlightened  public  sentiment.  However  strange  theS3  new  views 
with  regard  to  the  origin  and  history  of  our  race  may  appear,  they  cannot  be 
disregarded.  We  must  weigh  the  value  of  observations,  and  [)res-?  tliem  to 
their  legitimate  conclusions.  The  investigator  at  this  day  must  not  Vje  tram- 
meled, in  the  language  of  Humboldt,  by  "an  assemblage  of  dogmas  bequeathed 
from  one  age  to  another" — "by  a  physical  phllusophy  made  up  of  popular 
errors." — J.  W.  Fostkr. 
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The  preparation  of  this  paper  is  undertaken  at  the  urgent  so- 
licitation of  the  editor  of  this  work.  The  limits  into  which  it  is 
necessary  to  condense  the  facts,  and  the  deductions  therefrom,  are 
unavoidably  contracted.  To  fully  elucidate  the  subject,  and  to 
prtsent  the  comparative  proofs,  would  require  a  work  of  many 
pages,  and  involve  an  amount  of  labor  that  could  be  only  given 
by  those  who  have  at  their  disposal  the  time  to  devote  to  the  most 
fascinating  study  of  the  day — ^the  prehistoric  races  of  man. 
This  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  when  the  general  statement  if 
made,  that  the  tiijees  which  the  ancient  copper  miners  of  Lake 
Sux^erior  have  left  of  the  work  performed  by  them,  indicate  an 
intelligent  and  industrious  race;  that  their  mining  labors  extended 
through  centuries  of  time:  that  there  was  a  general  movement  to 
the  southward,  through  a  vast  number  of  yeai^s,  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people;  that  on  the  route  of  this  transition  they 
have  left  a  wonderful  record  of  their  works,  proving  an  advanc- 
ing and  increasing  intelligence,  indie^ated  by  the  ancient  mounds 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  ultimate  achievement,  in 
the  erection  of  massive  structures  of  Mexico  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca. This  advancement  is  also  indicated  in  the  lesser  arts,  in  the 
gradual  improvement  in  the  numbers,  forms  and  embellishments 
of  the  utensils  of  the  household,  and  of  ornaments  for  the  person. 
Therefore,  treating  the  subject  wilh  the  brevity  required,  the 
writer  will  make  no  excuse  for  the  use  of  postulates,  while  at  the 
same  time  feeling  confident  that  sufficient  connected  proofs  exist 
to  warrant  the  assumption  that  they  may  be  made. 

On  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  the  works  of  the  ancient 
miners  extend  over  a  district  of  country  comprising  what  is  known 
as  the  Trap  Range,  having  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
throueli  Keweenaw.  Houghton,  and  Ontonagon  counties,  with  a 
varj-ing  width  of  from  four  to  seven  milen.  They  also  wrought 
the  copper  deposits  of  the  Trap  Range  of  Isle  Royal,  covering  an 
area  of  about  foily  miles  in  length  by  an  average  of  five  miles  in 
width.  Their  mining  operations  were  crude  and  primitive.  The 
process  was  to  heat  the  embedding  rocks  by  building  fires  on  the 
out-crops  of  the  veins  or  belts,  to  partially  disintegrate  the  rocks 
by  contraction  produced  by  the  sudden  throwing  on  of  water, 
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and  to  complete  the  removal  of  the  pieces  of  native  copper  by 
mauling'  ott*  the  adliering  particles  of  rock  with  stone  hanmiers. 
This  is  attested  by  the  presence,  in  all  of  the  ancient  pits,  of 
large  quantities  of  charcoal,  and  of  nuinberless  hammers,  the  lat- 
ter showing  marks  of  long  usage.  That  the  miners  had  not  ad- 
vanced to  any  knowledge  of  the  artificial  elevation  of  water,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  apparently,  in  all  cases,  the  pits  have  only 
been  sunk  to  a  depth  where  the  limit  of  man-jiower  in  bailing 
out  the  water,  is  reached,  lietween  the  successive  pits  are  ridges 
of  unremovcd  rock  and  soil,  ralhei-  indicating  that  they  were  left 
as  dams  to  re  vent  the  water  from  passing  from  a  pit  already 
filled  with  water  into  one  in  process  of  being  wrought. 

The  pits,  the  charcoal,  the  stone  luunmers.  and  the  implements 
and  tools  made  of  copper,  are  the  onl\'  relics  left  of  the  race  that 
wrought  these  mines.  Neither  a  grave,  vestige  of  a  habitation, 
skeleton  or  bone  has  been  foimd.  Among  the  Indians  inhabiting 
the  region,  from  the  earliest  acquaintance  of  the  white  nnm, 
neither  tradition  or  legend  remained  of  these  ancient  miners. 
The  Indians  themselves  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
cop[)er  in  tlie  veins  and  belts,  so  thoroughly  had  the  debris  of 
ages  covered  them.  Their  knowledge  Avas  confined  to  the  float 
pieces  of  copper  in  the  soil. 

Wlien  considering  the  extent  of  country  previously  stated, 
over  which  this  mining  work  extended,  the  crude  and  slow  pro- 
cess of  the  labor  and  the  enormous  amount  of  work  performed, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  work  extended  through  centtiries  of 
time,  and  was  carried  on  by  a  vast  ntimber  of  people.  The  larg- 
est aggregation  of  ancient  pits  yet  discovered,  is  on  what  is 
Imown  as  the  ]\Iining  Belt  on  Isle  Royal.  Here,  for  a  distance  of 
one  and  three-quarters  miles,  and  for  an  average  width  of  four 
hundred  feet,  the  successive  pits  indicate  the  mining  out  of  the 
belt  (solid  rock)  to  an  averag'e  depth  of  no  less  than  twenty  feet. 
Scattered  over  this  ground  are  battered  stone  hammers,  number- 
less, but  running  into  the  millions. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  these  ancient  people  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  advantages  of  the  division  of  labor.  There 
were  undoubtedly  miners,  bailers  of  water,  and  men  whose  part  it 
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was  to  mauufactiire  tools  and  iinpleiiK'Hts  out  of  the  pieces  of 
rough  native  copper  by  the  iiiiners.  Others  were  engaged  in  pro- 
curing and  transporting  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and 
still  others  were  employed  in  collecting  and  transporting  from  the 
shores  of  the  lake  the  rounded,  water-worn  boulders  of  diorite  and 
porphyry,  which  were  used  by  the  miners  as  hammers  and  sledges. 

]\lnny  of  these  stone  hammers  have  been  grooved  by  manual 
attrition  or  impact  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  them  into  withes 
or  si)lit  handles,  but  ])y  far  tht.'  greater  ninuber  are  unwrought, 
rounded  boulders  which  have  been  held  in  the  hand  when  in  use. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Davis,  now  of  the  jMenong  mine,  informed  me  that  at 
one  place,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  liiver,  he  had  seen 
quite  an  area  of  ground  strewn  with  stone  chips  and  broken  and 
discarded  pieces  of  diorite  and  porhyry,  indicating  it  to  have 
been  a  workshop  for  preparing  the  hammers  before  being  trans- 
ported inland. 

The  ancient  miners  made  few  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  de- 
posits to  be  wrought.  In  almost  every  instance,  in  the  places 
Avhere  they  had  carried  on  extensive  mine  work,  have  been 
wi'ought  the  successful  mines  of  these  latter  days.  This  fact  is  "often 
quoted  to  advance  the  idea  that  those  ancient  people  were  gifted 
with  some  mysterious  knowledge,  by  which  they  were  able  to  dis- 
cover and  trace  out  mineral  veins  and  lodes.  This  day,  when  the 
divining  rod  is  lost  to  faith,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  alchemist 
have  been  opened  to  full  light  by  the  science  of  chemistry,  should 
be  too  late  for  such  a  superstition.  The  explorers  of  today  have, 
as  aids  to  discovery^  the  dip  and  traverse  needles,  and  still  the 
most  experienced  and  observing  of  them  in  the  reconnoisance  of 
the  surface  which  overlies  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  where  the 
needles  develop  the  most  actively,  are  simply  enabled  to  approxi- 
mate conclusions  ;  and  are  only  Satisfied  when  a  full  development 
has  been  made  by  a  system  of  costeaning.  It  may  be  considered 
improbable  that  the  ancient  miners  possessed  any  aid  approaching 
to  the  value  of  the  magxietic  needles  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
far  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  ancient  miners,  following 
comparatively  close  upon  the  recession  of  the  glaciers,  occupied 
the  country  at  a  period  before  the  action  of  the  elements  had  dis- 
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integrated  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  and  Avheii  the  mineral  veins 
and  beds  or  belts  were  exposed  to  view.  In  this  connection 
should  be  stated  the  fact,  that,  witliout  exception,  the  copper  de- 
posits of  the  country  are  contained  between  the  walls  of  hard 
roclvs  (crystalline  trap)  that  have  served  the  purpose  of  with- 
standing, to  a  great  extent,  the  grinding  force  of  the  glaciers.  In 
consequence  of  this  protection,  they  occupy  tlie  high  points  of 
the  coimtiy,  and  are  now  covered  with  a  comparatively  small 
depth  of  soil,  the  product  of  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves; while  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  and  the  lowlands  border- 
ing on  the  lake,  have  a  greater  depth  of  drift,  probably  the  de- 
posits of  the  receding  glacial  period.  At  the  time  the  ancient 
niinei-s  were  carrying  on  their  work,  under  a  climate  milder  and 
far  more  inviting  than  now,  these  high  points  were  destitute  of 
soil  or  trees,  and  for  timber  and  fuel  for  their  mining  work  they 
resorted  to  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  and  the  lowlands  bordering 
the  great  lake — wliere,  also,  were  carried  on  their  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  implements  and  tools  into  which  the  pieces  of  native  cop>- 
per  thus  worn  from  the  rocks  were  fabricated,  were  axes,  knives, 
chisels,  fieshers,  spears,  daggers,  arrow-heads,  awls,  needles  and 
bracelets.  These  tools  are  found  scattered  in  wonderful  profu- 
sion, from  Lake  Superior  to  Central  America,  and  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania  on  the  east,  to  Arizona  on  the  west.  In  1870,  I 
saw  at  Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  several  of  these  tools,  that  had 
been  recovered  from  the  soil  in  that  vicinity  and  in  a  newspaper 
correspondence  from  Arizona,  in  the  winter  of  1874—5  (Detroit 
Free  Press),  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  see  mentioned  the 
discoveiy,  in  that  Territory,  of  what  Avas  called  by  the  corres- 
pondent, a  copper  fountain.  It  matlors  not  for  what  purpose 
the  articles  may  have  been  u^^ed;  the  fact  of  the  find  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose.  These  tools,  however,  have  been  foimd 
in  the  greatest  numbers  buried  in  the  works  of  the  mound  build- 
ers throughout  Wisconsin,  Lake  Llichigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
issippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Bernal  Diaz,  who  accompanied  Cortezinhis  expedition  for  the 
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conquest  of  Mexico,  says  that  upon  entering  Tuspan  they  found 
that  "each  Indian  had,  besides  his  ornaments  of  gold,  a  copper 
axe,  which  Avas  very  highly  polished,  Avith  handles  curiously 
carved,  as  if  to  serve  equally  for  an  ornament  and  for  the  field  of 
battle.  We  first  thought  that  these  axes  were  made  of  an  infer- 
ior kind  of  gold;  we  therefore  connnenced  taking  them  in  ex- 
change, and  in  the  space  of  ten  days  had  collected  more  tJian  six 
hundred,  with  which  we  were  no  less  rejoiced,  as  long  as  we  were 
ignorant  of  their  real  value,  than  the  Indians  with  our  glass 
beads." 

When  Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage,  was  visited  at  the  Guan- 
aja  islands  by  a  trading  canoe  of  Yucatan,  the  crew,  according 
to  Herrera,  had  small  hatchets  made  of  copper,  small  bells  and 
plates. 

That  the  copper  from  which  these  tools,  scattered  over  such  a 
va,st  area  of  country,  were  manufactured,  came  from  the  ancient 
mines  of  Superior,  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  Although  large  and 
numeroiLS  deposits  of  copper  ore  are  scattered  through  Arizona, 
New  INIexico,  Mexico,  and  Central  and  South  America,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  aborigines  of  the  countiy  had  sufficient 
metallurgical  knowledge  or  skill  to  reduce  the  ores  to  refined 
copper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  Creator,  for  provision  to 
the  wants  of  that  ancient  race,  had  planted  on  tlie  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  the  only  known  workable  deposits  of  native  copper  in 
the  world.  The  term  virgin  copper  is  well  used  to  denote  its 
purity.    In  the  latter  day  it  out-ranks  all  others  in  the  world. 

The  occurrence  of  this  native  metal  in  segregations  of  various 
weights,  enabled  the  ancient  miner  to  easily  follow  the  deposit,  and 
to  readily  separate  the  pieces  of  metal  from  the  containing  rocks. 
These  segregations  were  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
forgers  of  the  tools.  The  extreme  ductility  of  the  metal,  due  to 
its  purity,  was  also  a  provision  of  great  advantage  to  the  ancient 
artisan.  In  examining  the  tools  that  have  been  recovered,  one  is 
involuntarily  amazed  at  the  perfection  of  workmanship,  and  at 
their  identity  in  form  with  the  tools  made  for  like  purposes  and 
used  at  the  present  day,  the  prototypes  of  the  implements  of  our 
present  civilization.  The  sockets  of  the  spears,  chisels,  arrow- 
heads, knives  and  fleshers  are,  in  nearly  all  instances,  formed  as 
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syiiuiietrically  and  perfectly  as  could  be  done  by  the  best  smith 
of  the  present  day,  with  all  of  the  improved  aids  to  his  hand 
The  sockets  of  these  tools,  however,  are  in  all  instances  left  open 
on  one  side,  showing  no  attempt  at  welding  or  brazing. 

Wliile  acknowledging  that  the  greater  portion  of  these  tools 
were  forged  from  the  native  metal,  several  investigators  of  the 
subject  assert  that  many  of  them  were  cast.  Their  position  is 
principally  based  on  the  observation  of  certain  raised  marks  upon 
the  tools,  which  are  claimed  to  be  the  marks  of  the  joining  of 
irioUls.  The  writer  believes  tliat  the  Aveight  of  evidence  is  against 
the  tlieory  of  melting  and  casting.  It  is  probable  that  the  raised 
marks  are  due  to  unequal  oxidation,  or  to  incompleteness  of  fab- 
rication. Had  the  tools  which  are  made  with  sockets  been  cast,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sockets  would  have  been  cast 
complete.  Without  exception  the  sockets  all  open  on  one  side; 
on  the  sides  of  the  open  part  lips  are  turned  sufficient  for  holding 
the  handles.  The  presence  of  spots  of  native  silver  in  the  tools, 
is  against  the  theory  of  casting.  Native  silver  to  a  large  extent 
is  present  with  the  copper  throughout  the  region,  and  always  as 
a  distinct  and  separate  metal,  occurring  in  macules  and  strings 
upon  and  through  the  copper.  In  melting  for  casting  the  two 
metals  would  form  an  alloy,  and  as  the  proportion  of  copper 
Avould  be  the  greatest,  the  silver  would  not  be  visible.  In  all  of 
the  relics  of  the  mound  builders  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  ves- 
sels that  would  serve  the  purposes  of  crucibles  or  melting  pots. 
In  excavating  the  mounds,  pieces  of  galena  are  frequently  re- 
ported to  have  been  found  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
cop})er  tools,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  lead  implements,  what- 
ever. "When  it  is  considered  that  tlie  melting  point  of  lead  is 
only  594  degrees  Fahrenheit,  while  that  of  copper  is  2,548  de- 
grees, it  would  certainly  be  remarkable  if  the  ancient  race  had 
progressed  so  far  in  metallurgy  as  to  melt  the  latter,  and  had 
failed  to  melt  and  utilize  the  former.  None  of  the  tools  are 
hardened;  they  are  simply  pure  native  copper.  Any  process  of 
alloying  the  copper  with  tin  or  zinc,  for  the  purpose  of  harden- 
ing, was  entirely  unknown  to  the  race. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  in  the  Old  World  (a  gross  misno- 
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mer  as  applied  to  the  age  of  the  Eastern  hemispliere  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Western  hemisphere)  man  in  the  stone 
age  existed  contemporaneously  with  the  Siberian  elephant,  Siber- 
imi  I'hijKH'ci'os,  Jiianimotli,  cave  honv,  etc,  wliih'  scientists  have 
"been  lotli  to  concede  the  existence  of  tlie  mound  builders  have 
been,  not  rightfully,  assigned  to  tlie  more  recent  age  of  bronze. 

]\lr.  J.  W.  Foster,  in  speaking  of  the  discovery,  in  Illinois,  of  a 
copper  knife  and  a  bone  of  a  mastodon,  in  the  same  geological 
formation,  and  sej^arated  from  each  oilier  but  a  fcAV  miles,  says: 
^'One  of  two  suppositions  is  true — either  tliat  there  has  been  an 
intermingling  of  the  relics  of  two  distinct  ages,  or  that  if  the 
synchronism  is  established,  man  on  this  continent  as  a  contem- 
Xjorary  with  the  iruistodon  was  far  in  advance  in  the  mechanieal 
iirts  of  man  as  the  contemporary  of  tlie  fossil  elephant  on  the 
European  continent." 

Tlie  existence  of  copper  tools  among  the  relics  of  the  mound 
builders  has  been  the  stumbling  block  in  this  jnatter.  In  these 
]netal  implemetits  of  jnan  in  the  stone  age  in  America,  there  was 
•only  the  advance  over  the  man  of  the  stone  age  in  Europe,  that 
was  due  to  the  obtaining  of  native  copper  that  could  be  hannnered 
and  drawn  out  into  the  desired  shapes  without  any  resort  to  the 
pro(^ess  of  metal lurgA^  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  point  that  I 
have  throughout  this  paper  endeavored  to  constantly  nnpress  upon 
the  reader  the  fact  of  the  purity  and  ductility  of  the  native  cop- 
per. It  was  also  for  this  that  I  so  fully  discussed  above  the  reasons 
that  lie  agaiiist  Ihe  theory  of  the  melting  of  the  copper  and  the 
casting  of  tht'  tools.  Tlie  rc4ics  of  the  stone  age  left  by  the 
mound  builders  are  the  stone  hannners  used  for  mining  copper, 
and  for  hammering  out  copper  tools — axes,  hatchets,  fleshers, 
pestles  for  pulverizing  maize,  chisels,  knives,  arrow-heads,  amu- 
lets, pendants,  pipes,  etc. — a  list  of  sulticient  extent  to  warrant 
the  claim  for  the  mound  builder  of  the  high,  antiquity  of  the 
stone  age,  and  at  least  of  a  contemporaneous  existence  with  the 
prehistoric  mmi  of  Euro])e.  As  proof  of  the  contemporaneous  ex- 
istence in  this  country  of  man  with  the  mastodon,  the  following 
extracts  are  given  from  a  paper  of  the  late  Dr.  Koch,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  communicated  to  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences: 
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"In  the  year  1839  1  discovered  in  Gasconade  County,  Missouri, 
at  a  spot  in  the  bottom  of  the  Bourbeuse  Hiver,  where  there  was  a 
spring  distant  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  bank  of  the 
i-iver,  the  reiuains  of  tlie  above  named  animals.  The  bones  were 
sufficiently  Avell  preserved  to  enable  me  to  decide  j)ositively  that 
they  belonged  to  the  mci^todon  giganicus.  Some  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances were  connected  with  tlie  discovery.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  these  bones  had  been  more  or  less  burned  by  fire.  The 
fire  had  extended  but  a  few  feet  beyond  the  space  occupied  by  the 
animal  before  its  destruction,  and  there  was  more  than  sufticient 
evidence  on  the  spot  that  the  fire  had  not  been  an  accidental  one, 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  had  been  kindled  by  human  agency, 
and,  according  to  all  appearance,  with  the  design  of  killing  the 
huge  creature,  which  had  been  found  jnired  in  the  mud,  and  in  an 
entirely  helplass  condition.  This  was  sufficiently  proven  by  the 
situation  in  which  T  found,  as  well  those  ])arts  of  the  bones  un- 
touched b}'  fire,  as  tliose  which  were  more  or  less  injured  by  it,  or 
in  pan  consumed;  for  I  found  the  fore  legs  of  the  animal  in  a 
perpendicular  position  in  the  clay,  with  the  toes  attached  to  tfie 
feet,  just  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  v/hen  life  departed 
from  the  body.  I  took  particular  care  in  uncoveriiig  the  bones  to 
ascertain  their  position  l)eyond  any  doubt  before  I  removed  any 
part  of  them,  and  it  appeared  during  the  whole  excavation  fully 
evident  that  at  the  time  when  the  animal  in  ({uestion  found  its 
untimely  end,  the  ground  in  which  it  had  been  mired  must  have 
been  in  a  plastic  condition,  being  now  a  grayish  colored  clay. 
All  the  bones  which  had  not  been  burned  l)y  the  fii*e  had  kept 
their  original  position,  standing  upright,  and  apparently  quite 
undisturbed  in  the  clay;  whereas  those  portions  which  had  been 
extended  alyove  the  surface  had  been  partially  consumed  by  the 
fire,  and  the  surface  of  the  clay  was  covered,  a.s  far  as  the  fii'e  had 
extended,  by  a  layer  of  wood  ashes,  mingled  with  a  layer  of 
smaller  pieces  of  charred  wood  and  burnt  bones,  together  with 
bones  belonging  to  the  spine,  ribs  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
which  had  been  more  or  less  injured  by  the  fire. 

*'The  fire  appears  to  have  been  most  destructive  around  the 
head  of  the  animal.    Some  small  remains  of  the  head  were  left 
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unconsuined,  ljut  enough  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  mas- 
todon. There  were  also  found,  mingled  with  the  ashes  and  bones, 
and  partially  protruding  out  of  them,  a  large  nuinber  of  broken 
pieces  of  roelc,  which  Jiad  evidently  been  carried  thither  from  the 
shore  of  the  Ijourbeuse  Kiver,  tu  ]je  hurled  at  tlie  animal  by  his 
destroyers,  for  the  above-mentlojied  layer  of  elay  was  entirely 
void  even  of  the  smallest  pebbles;  whereas,  on  going  to  the  river 
I  found  the  stratum  of  clay  cropping  out  of  the  bank  and  resting 
on  a  layer  of  shelving  rocks  ot'  the  same  kind  as  the  fragments, 
from  which  place  it  was  evident  they  had  been  carried  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  layers  of  ashes,  etc.,  varied  in  thickness 
from  two  to  six  inches,  from  wliich  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
fire  had  been  kept  up  for  some  length  of  time.  It  seemed  that  the 
burning  of  the  victim  and  the  hurling  of  rocks  at  it  had  not  satis- 
fied the  destroyers,  for  I  found  also  among  the  ashes,  bones  and 
rocks,  several  arrow-heads,  a  .stone  spear-head  and  stone  axes, 
which  were  taken  out  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  witne.sses, 
consisting  of  the  people  of  the  nclgliburhood,  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  excavation.  The  layer  of  ashes,  etc.,  was  covered 
by  a  strata  of  alluvial  deposits,  consisting  of  clay,  sand  and  soil 
from  eight  to  nine  feet  thick." 

The  preceding  statements  and  reasonings  are,  therefore,  suffi- 
cient for  the  position  that  the  ancient  miners  and  moimd  build- 
ers were  contemporaneous  with  the  mastodon,  and  were  occupy- 
ing this  countiy  at  a  period  corresponding  with  the  stone  age  of 
Europe. 

Tlie  mound  builders  were  not  confined  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  lying  to  tlie  south  of  Lake  Superior.  Well  attested  and 
authenticated  statements  are  made  of  the  existence  of  the  well- 
known  artificial  mounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  throughout  Dakota,  Montana,  and  British  Columbia.  Tt  is 
])Ossible  that  future  explort^rs  ]nay  trace  their  works  still  farther 
to  the  Northwest  than  investigators  of  this  day  dare  predict. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  during  the  glacial  period.  North 
America  was  covered  with  ice  between  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  and 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  the  north  pole  nearly  to  the  tropics. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  suggest  the  belief  that  man  inhabited 
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the  tropics  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  latter  portion  of  the  glacial 
period.  On  the  recession  and  disappearance  of  the  glaciers,  prob- 
ably accompanied  with  a  subsidence,  beneath  the  ocean,  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  northern  continent,  and  followed  by  a  modified, 
warm  and  genial  climate,  man,  together  with  the  mastodon,  mam- 
moth, et<i.,  moved  north  and  occupied  the  land  to  a  comparative 
high  latitude.  This  movement,  of  course,  occupied  many  ages. 
Subsequently  there  Avas  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  land  above  the 
ocean  causing  a  gradual  change,  tlirough  long  time,  in  the  temper- 
ature of  the  country  until  brought  finally  as  it  now  exists.  It  was^ 
during  the  changes  of  this  x)eriod  that  the  copper  miners  and 
mound  builders  fiourished.  The  effect  of  the  final  change  in  tem- 
perature, due  to  the  elevation  of  the  continent,  was  to  drive  this 
race  fartlier  and  farther  southward,  until  tlie  seat  and  centre  of 
their  power  became  fixed  in  the  I\lississippi  and  Ohio  valleys,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  this  southward  movement,  it 
is  possible  that  the  drones  were  left  behind,  and  the  nomadic 
people  of  the  far  north,  and  some  of  the  tribes  of  worthless  and 
shiftless  Indians  that  it  is  impossible  to  win  to  industrious  lives, 
have  descended  from  the  outcasts  of  the  people  who  were  the 
miners  of  copper  and  builders  of  the  mounds. 

The  ]\Iexican  records,  as  interpreted  by  the  Abbe  Brasseur 
de  Bourbour,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  mound  builders  were  fin- 
ally driven  from  the  IMississippi  valley  by  prolonged  and  contin- 
uous incureions  of  fierce,  predatory  and  warlike  tribes  which  came 
from  the  west.  Leaving  their  long  occupied  homes,  they  became 
dwellers  in  IMexico  and  Central  America,  and  leading  participat- 
ors in  the  work  of  the  early  civilization  that  was  the  glory  of 
those  countries.  The  heghining  of  this  forced  migration,  accord- 
ing to  Abbe  Brasseur,  was  more  than  a  thousand  yeai^  before  the 
Christian  erra.  How  long  ])rior  to  this  was  the  first  occupation  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  by  this' ancient  people?  is  a  question  the 
writer  will  not  attempt  to  ansAver.  The  writer,  however,  does  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  beiglith  of  their  power  the  population  of  that 
portion  of  the  United  States  occupied  b}^  those  ancients,  was  equal 
in  numbers  to  the  present  population  of  the  same  area.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  the  raound  buildei-s  were  intelligent  and  industri- 
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ous  people.  They  followed  peaceful  pursuits,  and  their  works 
bear  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  their  government.  Their  staple 
food  wa5s  maize.  Their  works  do  not  exist  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
except  far  to  the  south.  Their  pursuits  beinf,'  agricultural,  they 
occupied  the  ]\Iissi.ssippi  and  Ohio  valleys  and  the  Lake  region  as 
the  country  most  suitable  for  those  jnirposes — thus  being  the 
precursors  of  the  present  race  of  men  who,  led  by  tlie  same  in- 
stincts, are  occupying  the  same  lands,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  with  an  advanced  civilization  which  is  capable  of  making  the 
territory  once  occupied  by  the  mound  builders  of  the  stone  age, 
the  grain  producing  countiy  for  the  world,  and  the  centre  of  the 
governmental  power.  The  mound  builders  being  driven  out, 
their  territory  was  occupied  by  their  assailants.  Under  the  sway 
of  a  nomadic  and  warlike  people,  the  works  of  the  ancient  race 
were  left  to  decay,  and  their  cultivated  fields  laid  to  waste. 
Thus,  through  centuries,  was  rest  given  to  the  soil,  in  order  to 
renew  fertility  and  prepare  it  for  the  occupation  of  the  present 
race.    After  us,  is  in  the  future. 
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Prehistoric  Copper  Implements 


By  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society: — An  examination  of  your  Reports 
and  Collections,  issued  within  the  Jast  few  years,  reveaJs  an 
extraordinary  progress  in  the  objects  which  your  organization  was 
designed  to  promote.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the  department 
of  preliistorie  remains.  Of  stone  implements  you  report  in  1876, 
as  belonging  to  the  Society,  six  hundred  rollers,  pestles,  knives, 
scrapers,  awls,  pikes,  and  anomalous  forms ;  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  axes  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions ;  about  fifty  pipes 
and  perforated  ornaments,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  spear,  lance 
and  arrow-heads,  making  in  all  t)ver  nine  thousand  pieces,  repre- 
senting, we  may  well  suppose,  most  of  the  occupations,  if  not  ail, 
in  which  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people  could  have  been  engaged. 

The  collection  constitutes  a  volume  of  history,  whose  study, 
imaided  by  any  other  sources  of  information,  may  reveal  to  us  a 
very  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  made  and  used.  As  they 
were  all  found  within  the  limits  of  your  own  State,  and  the 
places  and  circumstances  of  their  discovery  are  for  the  most 
part  recorded,  they  constitute  a  local  history  of  special  and  pecu- 
liar value. 

But  this  array  of  stone  implements,  so  numerous  and  in  so  fine 

•This  opm  letter  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  was  printod  in  tho 
"Mew  England  Historical  and  Oencalogicul  Rtfjisicr,  for  January,  1879.  It  ia 
here  reproduced  without  alteration  of  the  text.  The  note  numbered  11,  has 
bCH-ii  juUlfd  hy  the  author. 
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a  state  of  preservation  as  we  are  informed  most  of  them  are,  is 
nevertheless,  in  present  interest  and  importance,  over-matched 
and  dwarfed  by  your  collection  of  prehistoric  coppci'  utensils. 
This  department  may  be  said  to  be  new.  Anterior  to  the  present 
decade,  and  to  the  time  when  your  Society  l)cgan  to  form  its  col- 
lection, there  were  but  a  small  nund)er  of  prehistoric  copper  im- 
plements known  to  have  been  discovered  in  this  country.  Tlieso 
were  widely  scattered,  making  an  insignihcant  figure  in  collec- 
tions of  prehistoric  remains,  and  naturally  claiming  and  receiv- 
ing very  little  study  or  attention  from  antiquaries  or  historical 
students.  But  the  large  number  of  copper  implements  which  you 
have  recently  brought  together,  found  within  the  limits  of  Wis- 
consin, amounting,  at  your  last  annual  report,  in  1878,  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety  different  articles,  a  few  of  them  bearing  the 
indiibitabhi  marlvs  of  having  been  cast  in  moulds,  besides  forty 
ornamented  beads,  apparently  made  from  thin  sheet  copper,  give 
to  this  department  a  new  significance  and  a  fresh  interest. 

These  implements  are  classified  as  spear  or  dirk-heads,  knives, 
chisels,  axes,  augurs,  gads,  and  drills.^ 

The  value  of  this  collection  to  your  Society  consists  in  the 
means  it  furnishes  of  oUustrating  the  i)rehistoric  period  of  Wis- 
consin. The  question  therefore  Avhich  forces  itself  at  once  upon 
the  attention  is  this :  Were  the  makers  and  u^ers  of  these  copper 
implements  the  same  people  who  were  in  occupation  w^hen  the 
country  was  first  discovered  by  Europeans'/  Or  were  they  of  an 
earlier  race,  which  had  passed  away,  and  their  places  become  oc- 
cupied by  the  American  Indian?  While  there  are  some  intima- 
tions in  your  publications  that  these  copper  tools  must  have  been 
made  by  an  earlier  and  superior  race,  no  elaborate  defense  of  this 
view  has  appeared  in  any  paper  published  by  the  Society,  which 
has  come  to  my  notice.  It  is  undoubtedly  wise  not  to  propound  or 
adopt  a  new  theory,  until  the  'means  of  establishing  and  de- 
fending it  are  ample  and  undeniable.  The  old  maxim,  festina 
lente,  may  be  safely  adopted  in  settling  a  question  like  this.  In 

^  The  bulk  of  the  prehistoric  remains  belonging  to  the  Society,  both  of  stone 
and  copper,  were  collected  bj'  Frederick  S.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Burlington,  Wig., 
and  are  a  nob'e  monument  to  his  per.'^istent  enorpy  and  zeal  in  this  depart- 
ment, nis  method  is  described  In  Collections  of  Wis.  Ilia.  Society,  Vol.  vil., 
pp.  70-73. 
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all  matters  of  historical  inquiry,  we  can  well  ait'ord  to  "make 
haste  slowly." 

It  is  obvioiLs  that  the  question,  as  to  who  were  the  nuikers  and 
users  of  these  implements,  nnist  be  finally  settled  by  two  lines  of 
evidence.  The  one  will  relate  directly  to  the  prehistoric  copper 
utensils  themselves,  and  from  them  ^vill  seek  to  determine  the 
character,  capacity,  and  progress  in  civilization  of  the  people  who 
mimufactured  and  used  them.  The  other  will  relate  to  the  testi- 
mony that  may  be  found  in  the  journals  of  early  European  ex- 
plorers or  colouists  showing  that  impk-iin'iils  of  coi)per  were  in 
use  or  were  nuide  by  the  Indians  then  found  inhabiting  the  coim- 
try.  The  latter  class  of  evidence,  of  course,  is  coniplete  today, 
and  to  obtain  it  we  have  only  to  examine  the  documents  or  jour- 
nals in  question.  The  former  class  is  in  the  process  of  accumula- 
tion. The  collection  of  prehistoric  coppers  is  probably  now 
incomplete.  Not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a  far  greater  variety, 
and  even  new  kinds  or  classes  of  implements  may  be  brought  to 
light.  If  utensils  shall  hereafter  be  discovered,  designed  for  new, 
curious  and  more  complicated  uses,  such  as  always  accompany  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilization,  it  is  plain  that  such  discoveries 
will  throw  new  light  upon  this  interesting  and  historically  impor- 
tant question,  and  we  ]nay  be  forced  to  the  cou elusion,  in  such 
an  event,  that  a  race  superior  to  the  Indian  was  once  in  posses- 
sion of  tlie  country,  by  whom  these  copper  implements  were  used, 
and  by  whose  superior  skill  and  ingenuity  they  were  made. 

But  if  no  further  discoveries  are  nuide,  if  no  new  classes  of  im- 
Ijlements  are  found,  then,  as  the  uiatter  now  stands,  I  think  the 
following  considerations  will  have  a  decisive  bearing  on  the  final 
disposition  of  the  question. 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  copper  and  stone  implements, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  essentially  identical  in  kind.  The 
same  class,  which  we  find  in  copper,  w'C  find  also  in  stone.  If 
there  be  any  exception,  it  must  be  in  one  or  two  small  utensils 
denominated  "borers"  or  " piercers,"  which  are  too  delicate  to  be 
useful  in  stone,  and  ^vere  easily  supplied  by  the  Indians  in'  bone 
or  very  hard  and  tough  wood."  It  is  a  fair  and  logical  inference,  I 

'  Vide  "Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey"  by  Squler  and  Davis, 
Smithsonian  Contrihutions  to  Knoiclcduc,  Vol.  1,  p.  220. 
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think,  that  if  a  people  used  the  same  or  essentially  the  same  class 
of  implements,  they  must  have  been  aecustomed  to  the  same  mode 
of  life,  have  had  the  same  wants,  the  same  habits,  and  the  same 
tastes.  In  other  word.s,  if  the  implements  they  used  were  of  the 
same  ola.ss.  we  eaunot  refer,  rciisiming  from  tliesu  premises  alone, 
that  tlutse  who  used  them  were  more  or  less  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  had  any  greater  or  le.ss  intellectual  capacity,  or 
differed  in  any  essential  quality.  Now  it  is  admitted  univei*sally 
that  the  Indians  used  and  jnanufaetured  the  stone  implements. 
The  early  explorei-s  found  them  in  use  by  them  on  eveiy  part  of 
this  continent.  And  tlu'.y  are  now  at  this  day  exhumed  and 
picked  up  in  every  quarter  of  the  country.  As  the  copper  im- 
plements^ wliich  have  recently  been  discovered,  are  of  the  same 
class  as  the  stone,  and  were  evidently  designed  for  the  same  uses, 
the  natural  and  logical  inference  is  that  they  were  made  and  used 
by  the  same  people,  viz.,  by  the  American  Indians. 

But  another  consideration  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  re- 
lates to  the  estimate  we  may  form  of  the  capacity  of  the  Indian 
to  manufacture  the  prehistoric  copper  implements.  While  these 
implements  appear  to  have  been  nnide  by  a  peoi)le  in  the  same 
stage  of  civilization  as  the  Indian,  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that 
he  had  not  the  intellectual  or  mechanical  capacity  to  manufacture 
them,  then  ^ve  must  refer  their  origin  to  some  other  source.  The 
capacity  of  the  Indian  can  be  satisfactorily  tested  by  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  displayed  in  the  iiianufacture  of  articles  Avhich  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  made.  In  the  construction  of  implements  of  stone, 
of  various  forms  and  adapted  to  many  uses,  he  exhibited  a  patient 
ingenuity  and  delicate  and  skillful  use  of  the  hand,  which  are 
certainly  not  surpassed  in  any  of  the  coarser  and  more  common 
branches  of  the  mechanical  arts  among  civilized  ]nen.  AVith  his 
stone  axe  and  chisel,  a  skillful  aiul  ingenious  use  of  lire,  which  he 
drew  out  of  two  bits  of  wood  by  friction,  he  brought  down  the 
massive  forest  tree,  and  moulded  out  of  its  trunk  a  boat,  service- 
able for  all  his  uses  in  the  navigation  of  rivers  or  estuaries,  and 
particularly  in  tlie  transfer  of  his  corn  and  other  heavy 
burdens  from  lone  place  to  another.  His  canoe  was  inge- 
niously con.structed  of  the  bark  of  the  birch^  the  elm  or  the 
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oak.  AVith  a  full  appreciation  ol:  the  law  of  resistance  that 
characterizes  water,  lie  gave  it  a  shape  or  figure,  arrived  at, 
doubtless,  after  many  expei-inient.s,  of  really  fine  ])roportions,  and 
at  the  same  time  best  adapted  of  all  others  to  glide  smoothly  and 
rapidl}'  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  seams  of  the  bark  were 
nicely  and  closely  united,  cemented  over  ^vith  gums  from  the  for- 
ests, which,  by  observation  and  experiment,  he  learned  would  re- 
sist the  action  of  the  v/ater.  The  whole  fabric  was  stiffened  and 
made  firm  by  a  frame-"\vork  of  ^vood,  wisely  adjusted  to  the  pur- 
posi}.  cannot  f;iil  to  see  that,  in  the  cDiistruction  of  this  canoe, 
no  little  skill  and  ingenuity  wei-e  dis{)hiyed,  }mrtieularly  when 
we  remember  that  the  whole  was  accoinplislied  without  the  use 
of  iron,  steel,  or  any  other  metallic  implement,  but  by  tools  made 
by  the  Indian  hims^'lf,  oi'  lioriibiL'n(ii\  porphyry,  chert  or  other 
hard  stone,  which  he  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

To  facilitate  the  movements  of  his  canoe,  the  Indian  some- 
times called  in  the  fiviendly  aid  of  the  winds  by  hoisting  a  sail, 
which  he  patiently  manufactured  b}^  sewing  together  the  mem- 
branous ribbons,  which  he  had  the  wit  to  discover  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  intestines  of  wild  beasts.^ 

The  stone-arrow  and  speardieads  were  made  by  a  process  of 
cleaving  and  chipping,  re([uiring  a  mechanical  skill,  a  precision 
and  accuracy,  not  easily  nuitelied  by  the  stone  cutter  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  particularly  if  he  were  required  to  perform  the  same 
task  with  the  same  implements. 

The  arrow-heads  which  they  used  in  war  were  so  ingeniously 
contrived  with  barbs,  and  purposely  attached  so  slenderly  to 
their  stock,  that,  when  hurled  by  the  bow,  they  pierced  the  flesh 
of  an  enemy,  they  could  not  be  withdrawn,  but,  breaking  from 
the  shaft,  rejnained  buried  in  the  wound,  insuring  the  desired 
fatal  result. 

Obsendng  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  consequent 
irregular  movement  of  his  arrow,  the  Indian  skillfully  attached  a 
feather  at  the  end  of  it,  imparting  to  it  a  steady  and  sustained 
movement  through  the  air,  thus  increasing  its  effective  range,  and 
causing  it  to  respond  more  perfectly  to  the  exactness  of  his  aim. 


*  Sails  of  this  kind  were  lu  use  by  the  Esquimaux,  commonly  esteemed,  the 
most  inferior  class  of  American  Indiana.  Vide  Probisher's  Second  Voyage, 
Hakluyt,  Vol.  ill.,  p.  03. 
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lu  pottery  the  Indian  displayed  inventive  genius  and  practi- 
cal slvill.  He  moulded,  out  of  clay  and  sand,  vessels  useful  to 
him  for  numy  purposes.  The  material  Avas  kneaded  and  wrought 
with  patiunt  and  studious  care,  and  moulded  by  the  hand  into 
forms  sii,u'gested  by  couvL'nienee  and  taste.  Specimens  of  his 
potteiy  are  exhumed,  even  at  this  day,  so  well  tempered  and 
baked  that  they  have  resisted  the  action  of  air  and  frost  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years/ 

Tliese  are  only  a  few  among  the  many  instances  in  which  the 
^American  Indian  luis  not  only  displayed  a  capacity  for  mechani- 
cal execution,  ])ut  a  marked  x)ower  in  the  line  of  invention  or 
contrivance. 

If,  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  he  could  devise  a 
boat,  of  a  figure  and  material  eminently  adapted  to  his  purpose, 
of  gliding  rapidly  and  safely  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  or  the 
river ;  if  he  could  invent  a  sail,  made  of  animal  substance,  which 
should  prove  for  his  purposes  a  fair  substitute  for  canvas;  if  he 
could  shape  an  arrow-head,  which  by  its  construction  should  be 
poculiarl.v  adapted  to  carry  death  to  his  enemies;  if  he  could  add 
a  feature  to  the  same  implement  that  should  extend  its  range  and 
give  eft'ectiveness  to  its  purpose;  if  he  could  combine  clay  and 
sand,  and  mould  them  into  vessels  of  excellent  quality  and  last- 
ing service  in  his  rude  mode  of  life,  can  it  be  regarded  as  at  all 
remarkable  that  he  should  discover  a  method  of  fashioning  the 
native  copper,  which  he  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
drew  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  into  the  utensils  which  he 
needed  for  daily  use,  shaping  it  with  the  hammer,  or  even  casting 
it  in  ]noulds  of  the  simplest  and  lowest  forms  of  the  art?  The 
application  of  heat  for  melting  Avas  entirely  within  his  i:)Ower. 
The  forest  furnished  abundant  material.  The  native  potter  would 
naturally,  and  almost  in  the  line  of  his  art,  furnish  the  moulds 
for  the  castings.  Thus  the  step  seems  to  be  but  a  short  one,  and 
by  no  means  above  his  ordinary  achievements,  between  what  we 

*  For  a  clcscrii)tinn  of  the  mode  of  nunuifactnrini;  pottory  by  the  Indiana, 
vide  Jlistoirc  da  Canada,  piu-  Gabriel  Sagard  Thoodat,  Paris,  cd.  187G,  Vol.  1, 
p.  27j0.  Sa.u'ard  ijuhlishcd  bis  history  in  liiod,  and  is  indisputable  aiitbority, 
not  only  as  to  ihr  method  l)iit  to  the  fact  of  its  uian iifacturc  in  his  time.  His 
description  may  be  found  in  English  in  Chaniphiin's  Voyages,  Trlnce  Society 
fd.,  Vol.  U.,  noto  170. 
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know  the  Indian  did  do,  and  what  lie  must  have  done,  had  he 
been  the  manufacturer  of  the  copper  implements. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  me  to  be  an  act  of  credulity  to 
believe  that  the  Indian,  who  occupied  the  territory  of  your 
State  "when  the  continent  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  Avas 
capable  of  manufacturing  the  copper  implements  which  have 
been  recently  found^  by  shaping  then]  under  the  hammer,  or  by 
casting  tliem  in  moulds. 

But  another  line  of  evidence,  Ijeariiig  upon  the  decision  of  this 
question,  and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  in  tlie  early  part  of 
this  paper,  relates  to  the  testimony  that  may  be  found  in  the 
journals  of  early  European  explorers  or  colonists^  showing  that 
implements  of  copper  were  in  use,  or  were  made  by  the  Indians 
then  inhabiting  the  country. 

The  early  English  explorers,  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  John  Davis, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  others,  made  their  land-falls  in  high 
latitudes.  They  found  the  Esquimaux  clothed  in  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  with  boats  and  huts  niade  chiefly  of  the  same  material, 
but  they  report  no  copper  implements  as  found  among  them. 

The  French  explorers  were  the  tirst  to  penetrate  the  gulf  and 
river  of  St.  Lawrence.  Jacques  Cartier,  in  1534,  discovered  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur,  Gaspe,  and  the  region  about  the  island  of  Anti- 
costi,  and  took  home  with  him  to  France  two  natives  of  the  coun- 
try. The  next  year,  1535,  on  his  second  voyage,  he  advanced  up 
the  river  as  far  as  ^Montreal,  passing  the  winter,  hov;ever,  near 
Quebec.  On  his  way  up  the  gulf,  when  somewhere  between  An- 
ticosti  and  Tadoassac,  his  two  Indians,  who  were  returning  with 
him  to  their  home,  informed  him  that  they  were  then  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Saguenay,  and  from  tliat  country  came  red  copper. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  im])ortant  to  obtain  as  clear  an 
idea  as  pos.sible  of  the  country'which  the  Indians  called  Saguenay. 
The  geographical  lines  of  the  Indian  were  exceedingly  indefinite. 
Where  there  were  no  natural  divisions,  as  lakes  or  rivers,  the  line 
that  separated  one  country  from  another  was  never  clearly  fixed 
in  his  mind,  nor  was  it  important  tliat  it  should  be.  "What  he 
called  Saguenay  was  a  vast  territoiy  beginning  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence below  Tadoussac,  embracing  that  watered  by  the  river  bear- 
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iiig  tlie  .same  name  and  its  tributaries,  extending  northwesterly 
beyond  the  sources  of  the  river  Ottawa,  and  including  the  whole 
region  about  Lake  Superior.^  It  was  inhabited  by  the  great  Al- 
goncjidn  family  of  Indians,  under  several  different  tribal  names. 
Closely  related,  they  maintained  a  constant  intercourse  through 
hunting  and  trading  parties,  more  or  less  frequent  doubtless,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  of  their  separation." 

I  will  now  give  several  extracts  from  Cartier's  Journal,  or 
''Brief  Eecital,"  with  an  English  translation.  I  present  them  in 
the  old  French,  that  the  critical  I'cader  nuiy  have  before  him  the 
exact  language  of  the  original: 

Et  par  les  sauuaiges  que  anions^  nous  a  este  diet  que  cestoit  le 
connnencement  du  Saguenay  &  terre  habitable.  Et  que  de  la 
venoit  le  cuyure  rouge  qu'ilz  appellet  caignetdaze. — Brief  Recit, 
par  Jacques  Cartier,  1545,  D'Avezac's  ed.,  9  et  verso. 

Translatio/i. — The  savages  that  we  had  with  us  told  us  that 
here  was  the  beginning  of  Saguenay,  and  that  the  country  was 
inhabitable,  and  that  from  thence  came  the  red  copper,  which 
tlic}^  called  caignetdaze. 

AVhen  Cartier  was  at  ]\fontreal,  the  Indians  took  him  to  the  top 
of  the  well-known  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  present  site  of 
that  cit}',  and  desf.'ribed,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  surrounding 
ci)untry,  ;iud  ])ointed  out  the  river  Ottawa  coming  from  among 
the  hilLs  on  the  north,  referred  to  in  the  following  extract: 

Nous  estimions  que  c'est  la  riuiere  ({ui  passe  j^ar  le  royaulme 
du  Saguenay,  &sans  que  leur  feissions  aucune  demande  &  signes, 
princli'ent  la  chaine  du  silllet  du  cappitaine  qui  estoit  d'argent,  & 
vng  jnanche  de  poignard,  lequel  estoit  de  laton  iaulne  comme  or: 
lequel  pendoit  au  coste  de  Tung  de  noz  compaignons  marinyers, 

^  Tli(-  location  of  Sa^-iu'iiay,  as  horo  piven.  is  often  referred  to  by  Cartier. 
John  Cilinary  Shea,  LL.  D.,  who  is  excellent  authority  on  this  subject,  says: 
'•'Die  SaKoenay  of  the  St.  Lawrerjcc  Indian.s  was  evidently  the  T.ake  Superior 
reyion,  and  jiossihly  the  j/arls  aeeeKsihle  l)y  the  NUs.si^sippi.  The  mver  Saj,'- 
vienay  'vvas  not  s(j  eaili-d  from  loin^'  in,  l»ut  troui  h-ading  to,  Sag"uenay."  ^"ule 
Shea's  Cliarlcruix,  foot  note,  VoL  i.,  p.  125. 

"By  reference  to  CJaliatin's  map  in  liis  "Synop-s'l^;",  Traiifioct ioufi  Am.  Anti- 
quarian Society,  Vol.  ii.,  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  Algonquins  occupied  the 
whole  territory  about  Lake  Sn])erior.  Tlie  cli)se  relation  of  tlie  different  tribes 
into  which  tiiey  were  divided  is  clearly  sliown  by  Mr.  (.lallatin,  wlio  Is  good 
autliority  as*  to  the  freographicnl  distribution  of  tlie  Indians. 
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&  montrerent  que  cela  venoit  d'aniond  ledict  Heuue,  &c.  &c. — 
Brief  liecii.,  p.  27,  verso. 

TrcDidaiion. — AYe  thought  it  was  the  river  that  flows  through 
the  kiiii^doiii  of  Safriieuay ,  and  ^vit]l()ut  ;iiiy  sign  or  dojnand  made 
upou  them,  they  took  the  chain  of  the  captain's  whistle  which 
was  of  silver,'  and  the  handle  of  the  poniard,  yellow  like  gold, 
whicli  hung  at  the  side  of  one  of  our  mariners,  and  showed  us 
that  such  came  from  up  said  river. 

Again,  at  the  same  interview,  we  have  the  following  statement : 

Nostre  cappitaine  leur  monstra  du  cuyure  rouge,  qu'ilz  appel- 
lant caignetdaze,  leur  monstrant  vers  lediet  lieu,  demandant  par 
eigne  s'il  venoit  de  la  &  ilz  commencerent  a  secourre  la  teste 
disant  que  non.  Et  monstrerent  qu'il  venoit  du  Saguenay,  qui 
est  an  contraire  du  presedent. — Brief  Beeit.,  p.  27,  verso. 

Translation. — Our  captain  showed  them  red  copper,  which 
they  call  caigndtdaze,  pointing  out  to  them  a  particular  place, 
asking  by  signs  if  it  came  from  there,  and  they  began  to  shake 
the  head,  saying  that  it  did  not.  And  showed  that  it  came  from 
Saguenay,  which  is  in  a  direction  contrary  to,  the  former. 

After  Cartier  had  returned  from  jNIontreal,  called  Ilochelaga 
by  the  Indians,  to  Quebec,  he  obtained  from  those  dwelling  there 
the  following  additional  information.  After  stating  that  the 
direct  and  convenient  route  to  Saguenay  is  by  the  river  Ottawa, 
he  proceeds  as  follows : 

Nous  ont  faict  entendre  que  les  gens  sont  vestuz  &  habillez 
corame  nous,  &  de  draps,  &  qu'il  y  a  force  villes  &  peuples,  & 
bonnes  gens  &  qu'il  ont  grand  quantite  d'or  &  cuyure  rouge,  &c., 
^Q.— Brief  Becit.,  p.  34. 

Transla  tion. — ^We  Avere  made  to  understand  that  there  are  peo- 
ple there  clothed  and  habited  in  cloth  like  ourselves,  and  that 

"Amons  the  numorous  musses'  of  CQpper  which  have  been  picked  up  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  somf  have  contained  a  consideraljle  quantity  of  silver  in: 
terporsed  tliroiii,'h  tliom."  Vide  fJcolo(/i/  and  Topo'jfoplin  of  Lake  kiuperior,  by 
J.  W.  Foster  and  J.  D.  Wliitney,  Wiishin.;ton,  ]85(),  p.  13. 

"Native  silver  occurs  hy  no  means'  unf rKiuently,  at  various  points  of  the 
Trap  range,  from  one  extremity  of  the  district  to  the  other.  It  has,  liowevcr, 
ti(,"'n  found  in  the  greatest  <iuantity  at  tlif'  I'lioTiix,  Cliff,  Copper  Falls,  and 
Minnesota  mines';  the  largest  s])ccinieu  hitlierto  obtained  was  taken  from 
the  workings  of  the  Pha}nix  (formerly  Lake  Superior)  Company's  mine.  It 
was  a  rolled,  detached  lump,  ijierl'ectly  i)ui-e,  which  weighed  over  six  pounds, 
and  Is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia." — Idem,  p.  178. 
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there  are  there  many  populous  vilhiges  and  good  people,  and 
that  they  have  a  great  quantity  of  gold^  -and  red  copper. 

Having  passed  the  winter  near  Quebec,  on  the  6th  of  j\Iay, 
1536,  Oartier  set  sail  for  home,  having  captured  Donnacona,  the 
chief  of  tribe  at  Quebec,  and  nine  otliers,  whom  he  toolc  with  him 
to  France.  "When  they  were  at  tlie  Isle  aux  Condres,  about  fifty 
miles  below  Quebec,  a  party  of  the  subjects  of  Donnacona,  just 
from  the  river  of  the  Saguenay,  came  on  board  to  bid  their  chief 
adieu,  and  present  him  with  valuable  parting  presents.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Cartier's  words: 

Donerent  audict  Donnacona  trois  pacquetz  de  peaulx  de 
byeures  &  loups  marins  auee  vng  grad  cousteau  de  cuyure  rouge, 
qui  vient  du  Saguenay  &  autres  choses. — Brief  Becit.,^.  ^'i.ver so. 

Translation. — They  gave  to  the  above  mentioned  Donnacona 
three  packages  of  beaver  and  seal  skins,  together  with  a  large 
knife  of  red  copper  which  came  from  Saguenay,  and  other  things. 

I  find  no  further  important  testimony  in  the  reports  of  Cartier, 
or  in  that  of  Jean  Alfonse,  relating  to  the  voyage  made  by  the 
latter  under  Boberval,  in  1542.  From  this  time  onward,  for  the 
next  seventy  years,  the  Basques  and  Normans  visited  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  they  were  only  private  adventurers  and 
desultory  fur-traders  and  fishermen,  and  left  no  record  of  discov- 
eries and  observations. 

In  1608  Champlain  laid  the  foundations  of  Quebec.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1610,  he  left  Quebec  by  appointment  to  join  a  war 
party  of  iUgonquins/  Hurons,  and  Montagnais,  at  Three  Rivers, 
who  were  preparing  to  attack  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois.  "When 
he  had  gone  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles,  he  met  a  canoe  con- 
taining two  Indians,  an  Algonquin  and  a  Montagnais,  who  had 
been  despatched  to  urge  him  to  hasten  forward  with  as  much  speed 
as  possible.    He  entertained  them  on  his  barque,  when  the  fol- 

» It  must  have  been  difficult  for  the  Indians  to  distinguish  between  gold  and  cop- 
per ;  It  would  seem  probable  that  their  distinction  was  founded  ou  some  fan- 
cied or  real  differfnce  in  the  color  of  the  specimens*  which  they  had  seen. 

*  We  may  here  remark  that  while  the  name  Altionquin  is  applied  to  all  the 
tribes  uM  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  La\vrcnee  and  of  the  lakis,  to  represent 
them  afj  Iicloncrinc,'  to  the  same  stock,  there  was  a  ,pnrticiilar  tribe  to  which  this 
name  wa.'^  given,  whose  home  was  not  very  well  defined,  hut  ai)peared  to  be 
about  the  sources  of  the  Ottawa,  and  their  hunting  grounds  probably  extended 
to  Lake  Superior. 
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lowing  occurrence  took  place,  which  I  give  in  Champlain's 
words : 

Pen  de  temps  apres  auoir  deuise  auec  eux  de  plusiers  choses 
touchant  leurs  guerres,  le  sauuage  Algonmequin,  qui  estoit  vn  de 
leurs  chefs,  tira  d'vn  fac  vne  piece  de  cuiure  de  hi  longueur  d'vn 
pied,  qu'il  me  donna,  lequel  estoit  fort  beau  &  bien  franc,  me  don- 
nant  a  entendre  qu'il  y  en  auoit  en  quantite  la  ou  il  I'auoit  pris, 
qui  estoit  sur  le  bort  d'vne  riuiere  proche  d'vn  grad  hic,  &  qu'il 
le  prenoiet  par  morceaux,  &  le  faisant  fondre  le  mettoient  en 
lames,  vS:  auec  des  pierres  le  rendoient  vny.  le  fus  fort  ayse  de 
ce  present,  encores  qu'il  fut  de  peudu  valleur. — Vide  Les  Voy- 
(Kjcs  dv  Sicvr  dc  Chaniplain,  Paris,  IGli],  pp.  2-17. 

Translation. — Shortly  after  conferring  with  them  about  many 
matters  concerning  their  wars,  the  Algonquin  savage,  one  of 
their  chiefs,  drew  from  a  sack  a  piece  of  copper,  a  foot  long, 
which  he  gave  me.  This  was  very  liandsome  and  quite  pure.  He 
gave  me  to  understand  that  there  were  large  quantities  where  he 
had  taken  this,  which  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  near  a  great 
lake.  lie  said  that  they  gathered  it  in  lumps,  and,  having  melted 
it,  spread  it  in  sheets,  smot)thi]ig  it  witli  stones.  I  was  veiy 
glad  of  this  present,  though  of  small  value.  Cliamplain's  Voy- 
ages, Otis's  trans.,  Prince  Society  ed.,  Boston,  1878,  Vol.  ii,  p. 
236. 

The  extracts,  which  I  have  thus  presented  from  the  journals 
of  these  early  explorers,  render  it  certain  that  the  territory  called 
by  the  Indians  Saguenaywasa  copper-bearing  region,  and  that 
copper  was  found  there  in  great  abundance.  The  Indians,  both  at 
]\Iontreal  and  Quebec,  in  1535,  as  we  have  seen,  were  familiar 
A\'it]i  tiie  fact,  and  tlieir  t(?stiiiiony  to  tliis  point  is  spontaneous, 
clear,  direct  and  full.  This  historical  eviclonce  is  confirmed  by 
discoveries,  within  tlie  last  forty  years,  of  vast  quantities  of  na- 
tive copper  near  the  .shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  only  place  in 
the  United  States  where  it  is  found  to  any  considerable  extent. 

It  .should  be  observed  that  both  Cartier  and  Champlain  were, 
when  they  had  the  interviews  refeiTcd  to  in  the  above  extracts,  at 
a  great  distant^e  from  the  centre  of  the  copper-bearing  territory, 
probably  not  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles,  as  tra- 
versed by  the  Indians.    Th^ey  saA\',  nevertheless,  at  this  remote 
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distance,  where  copper  could  hardly  be  expected  to  find  its  way 
except  at  rare  intervals,  at  least  two  examples,  and  we  know^  not 
how  many  others  of  which  they  make  no  record,  in  which  copper 
^vas  wrought  into  forms  in  ^^■hich  it  has  recently  been  found,  and 
■of  which  you  have  specimens  in  the  arcliives  of  your  Society/" 
But  in  addition  to  this^  the  Algonquin  chief,  in  IGIO,  fresh  from 
the  region  where  tlie  copper  was  found,  testified  to  the  mode  of 
itvS  manufacture.  They  gathered  it,  he  informed  Champlain,  in 
lumps  or  small  pieces;  melted  it;  spread  it  into  sheet.s  and  pol- 
ished>it  off  under  the  stone  hammer.  This  is  a  general  statement, 
and  shows  that  the  two  processes  of  melting  and  malleation  were 
familiar  to  the  Indian  in  the  manufacture  of  copyjer.  But  some 
of  your  implements  were  plainly  cast  in  moukls.^^  The  Algon- 
cpiin.  chief  does  not  testify  as  to  this  mode  of  manufacture.  Tie 

Tlie  Historical  Society  ot  ^V'isc•o^sin  CoIIcctioits  report  in  187S,  "forty 
coppir  lieads,  cino-half  inch  in  len.uch,  apparent.ly  made  from  thin  rolled  cop- 
fjer."  In  tlie  description  of  facsimiles  of  cojjper  implements,  Colls.,  Vol.  yii., 
]).  1(U,  "I'M<;.  7  shows  a  handle  rolled  out  of  the  sii/iut  plate  of  copper  with 
•it^  bind''."  The  knives  ami  a i-row  heads,  whose  sockets'  weic  made  by  turning; 
lip  the  odKes,  were  apparently  cut  frum  coi)per  sheets  or  i)lates.  Vide  Lap- 
ham's  A  n  ti(i iiitiv^  of  ^\' iicun.-^iii ,  p.  70.  Also,  Foslc-r's  rrc-Uistoric  Races  of 
ilic  IhiiTrd  ,^ia1cs,  p.  '^7)4,  et  passim. 

.  "  The  history  of  the  prehistoric  copper  implements,  anterior  to  their  recent 
discovery,  is  unrecorded,  and  (nily  inf(>rentially  known.  All  evidence  as  to 
the  mode  of  their  manufacture  is  derived  from  their  superficial  appearance. 
''J''liat  they  a]tprar  to  have  l)een  cast  in  moulds,  is  the  testimony  of  most  writ- 
ers on  this  subject,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  have  examined  them.  The  weight 
of  evidence,  therefore,  as  to  the  mode  of  their  manufacture,  goes  to  show  that 
they  ^verc  cast   in  moulds. 

If  the  theory  that  they  were  cast  in  moulds  be  denied,  it  will  be  reasonable 
to  demand  that  some  oth<>r  method  of  manufacture  be  suggested  that  shall  not  be 
encumbered  with  obstachs'  and  diOicuItes  to  be  overcome  even  more  insupei'- 
able  than  those  supjiosed  to  be  connected  with  the  process  of  casting  tlvem  in 
moulds.  To  jiresent  an  implement  of  a  similar  appearance  not  casi:,  but 
"swedged"  by  means  of  an  iron  matrix,  would  hardly  be  admissible  as  disproving 
the  theory,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  tin;  Indians  used  the  iron  matrix  for  the 
same  purpose.  Nor  would  a  matrix  cut  in  a  granite  boulder  by  the  stone-cut- 
ter's cliisel  of  sliel  bn  admissible,  unless'  ir.  could  be  proved  ibat  the  Indian 
had  the  same  kind  (jf  tools  wliicli  he  could  use  for  Ilie  same  purpose.  Wheu 
Impiementsf  similar  to  those  allegL<l  to  be  prehistoric  castings  shall  be  other 
wise  made  by  means  which  the  Indian  bad  at  bis  command,  it  will  go  far  to 
prove  that  these  implements'  having  the  n.'ipearance  of  castings,  may  have 
b(,en  fabricated  without  the  use  of  moulds. 

A  series  of  experiments  mit^ht  well  be  instituted  to  illustrate  the  Indian 
method  of  cnristi  uct  ing  cojiper  imjilements.  The  conditions'  should  coincide 
strictly  with  such  as  were  possible  to  the  Indians,  (^opper  melts  at  about 
2000°,  more  or  less.  Wood  produces  a  heat  of  .''.000°,  more  or  less.  With  sncli 
a  blast  as  the  Indian  could  easily  avail  liimself  of,  it  would  be  possible  to  test 
the  practicability  of  melting  copjK'r  by  n  heat  produced  l)y  wood,  and  likewise 
by  casting  It  in  such  moulds  as  he  could  construct  from  sand,  loam  and  clay. 

Nothing  Is  more  n^markablo  in  the  history  of  man,  than  the  ingenuity  and 
practical  fiklll  wlilch.  In  his  rudest  state,  he  summons  to  his  aid  win  never  his' 
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had  indeed  no  occasion  to  do  so.  This  is  the  only  point,  in 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  preliistoric  copper  implements,  it 
will  be  observed,  which  is  not  fully  covered  by  the  evidence  de- 
rived from  the  early  explorers  in  the  citations  which  I  have 
made.  But,  if  the  Indian  potter  could  shape  clay  into  jugs, 
kettles,  bowl^  and  vases,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  possessed, 
likewise,  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill  to  devise  and  con- 
struct moulds  for  casting  implements,  at  least  in  the  very  simple 
forms  in  which  specimens  have  thus  far  been  found.  If  this  be 
admitted,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  as  the  evidence  now 
stands,  that  the  origin  of  the  copper  implements  must  be  referred 
to  the  American  Indians. 

As  a  corresponding  member  of  your  Society,  of  many  years 
standing,  I  am  cure  I  need  offer  no  apology  for  bringing  to  your 
notice  and  to  that  of  others  interested  in  the  subject,  the  consider- 
ations contained  in  this  paper,  which  I  have  done  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  useful  in  solving  a  question  of  great  interest  ta 
all  students  of  American  history. 

Boston,  January,  1879. 


Fabrication  of  Ancient  Copper 


The  paper  in  Vol.  VII  of  our  Society's  CoUcclions^  by  Prof. 
Butler,  on  " I^reliistoric  AViseonsin, "  dc:,('i'il»iu,u'  tlie  i-olleetion  of 
ancient  copper  implements  in  the  cabinet  of  our  Society — the 
principal  portion  of  which,  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Centennial 
celebration  at  Philadelphia  in  187G — lias  elicited  not  a  little  dis- 
cussion amony  our  a)'ehaH)lo^isls  as  to  the  mode  of  their  fabrica- 
tion. Dr.  Butler  contended  that  so'inc  of  them,  at  least,  gave 
evidence  of  having  been  cast  in  moulds.  This  view  has  been 
stoutly  contested  by  others.  All  the  light  Ave  can  get  on  this 
interesting  subject,  i^ro  and  coii,  is  desirable. 

Prof.  Thomas  Egieston  read,  in  IMarch,  1879,  a  paper  on  ''Pre- 
historic Copp(!r  ]\!iniug  at  Lake  Superior, "  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  New  York.  And  in  the  Fivceed ings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  at  its  semi-annual  meeting,  April  30, 
1879,  was  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "i\Iexican  Copper  Tools," 
by  Philipp  1.  I.  Valentini,  Ph.  D.,  translated  from  the  German 
by  Stephen  Salisbury^  Jr. 

These  papers  throw  much  light  ui)on  this  discussion.  Both  of 
these  distant  people,  the  primitive  iMexicans  and  the  Indians  of 
Lake  Superior,  were  imacquainted  with  iron — tlie  Mexican 
natives  having  been  ignorant  of  it  luitil  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards in  their  country;  both  were  trained  in  the  arts  and  practice 
of  war,  yet  neither  had  shaped  their  copper  into  warlike  imple- 
ments, the  metal  being  appropriated  solely  to  the  uses  of  peace — 
in  Mexico,  apparentl}^,  bec,ause  of  its  comparative  scarcity. 
"Whilst  the  Northern  red  man/'  says  Valentini,  "attained  to  hia 
highest  achievement  in  the  production  of  the  axe,  the  native  of 
Central  America  could  boast  of  important  additions  to  his  stock 
of  tools.  He  possessed  copper  implements  for  tilling  the  fields, 
and  knew  the  uses  of  the  chisel.    Besides,  when  he  wished  to 
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iuipart  to  the  copper  a  definite  form,  he  showed  a  superior  inge- 
nuity. Tlie  nortliern  Indian  simply  took  a  stone,  and  by  phy- 
sical force  hammered  the  metal  into  the  required  shape.  But 
the  skilled  workman  of  Tecoatega  and  Tezcuco,  subjecting  the 
native  copper  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  cast  the  wood-cutter's 
axe  in  a  mould,  as  well  as  the  bracelets  and  the  fragile  ear-rings 
that  adorned  the  princesses  of  Montezuma." 

The  fact  of  smelting  metal  is  proven  by  the  picture  tables, 
called  tlie  Codices  ^lexicana,  containing  representations  of  their 
early  historical,  rrli.uious,  social  and  commn-cial  life.  Keproduc- 
tions  of  tliest;  ancient  pictures  may  be  seen  in  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  great  work  on  Mexican  lUitiquities — one  of  Avliich 
shows  a  native  in  a  sitting  posture,  blowing  apparently  a  pipe 
or  tlute  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  fire  on  the  tripod  before  him, 
on  which  appears  a  crucible  containing  metal. 

And  melting  was  followed  by  casting  into  forms  or  moulds,  as 
is  plainly  iudic;ited  by  Torijuemada,  in  his  Monarquia  Indiana, 
1G13,  ui  ^vhich  he  says:  "The  goldsmiths  did  not  possess  the 
tools  necessary  for  hammering  metals,  but  wilk  one  stone  placed 
above  another  one,  they  nmde  a  liat  cup  or  a  plate" — so  the 
moulds  were  made  of  stone.  Gomara,  another  early  writer  who 
^vas  secretary  to  Cortez,  in  his  Hislojia  General  de  las  Indias, 
1552-55,  observes  of  the  native  i\Iexican  goldsmitlis,  "they  will 
cast  a  platter  in  a  mould." 

We  learn  from  Bernal  Diaz,  in  his  History  of  the  Concjuest  of 
yeir  ^Sjjuin,  that  Cortez  had  seeii  for  sale  in  ^Jexico,  "trink- 

ets made  of  gold  and  silver,  of  lead,  bronze,  copper  and  tin;" 
and  Diaz,  his  companion,  adds:  "I  saw  axes  of  bronze,  and  cop- 
per, and  tin."  So  the  great  Spanish  conqueror  took  joy  and  cour- 
age when  he  nov:  discovered  not  only  a  ready  means  of  replacing 
the  arms  he  had  lost,  but  also  a  source  from  which  to  equip  his 
faithful  Indian  allies;  and  Corte?  immediately  ordered  the  native 
goldsmiths  of  Tezcuco  to  cast  eight  thousand  arrows-heads  of 
copper,  and  these  weapons  were  made  ready  for  delivery  within  a 
single  week. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Mexican  natives  were  no  rude 
workers  in  casting  metals;  and  it  is  not  far-fetched  to  infer  that 
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the  more  iioi'them  Indians,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  south- 
ern neiglibors,  may  have  learned  the  art  from  them.  They  had 
overcome  whatever  difficulty  there  may  have  been  in  procuring 
crucibles,  as  the  skillfulness  of  their  productions  sufliciently  at- 
test. The  historian,  Gomara,  states:  "They  will  ca.st  a  platter  in 
a  mould  with  eight  corners,  and  every  comer  of  several  metals — 
that  is  to  say,  the  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  without  any 
solder.  They  will  also  cast  a  little  caldron  with  loose  handles 
hanging  thereto,  as  Ave  used  to  cast  a  bell.  They  Avill  also  cast  in 
a  mould  a  fish  with  one  scale  of  silver  on  its  back,  and  another 
of  gold ;  they  will  make  a  parrot  of  metal  so  that  his  tongaie  shall 
shake,  and  his  head  move,  and  his  wings  flutter ;  they  will  cast 
an  ape  in  a  mould  so  that  both  hands  and  feet  will  stir,  and  hold- 
ing a  spindle  in  his  hand,  seeming  to  .spin — yea,  and  an  apple  in 
his  hand,  as  if  he  would  eat  it.  Our  Spaniards  were  not  a  little 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  these  things,  for  our  goldsmiiJis  are  not  to 
1)6  compared  to  tlietrs." 

Thus  w^e  see  that  the  Mexican  natives  cast  coj)per  implements 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Some  of  the  specimens  found 
in  Wisconsin  show  flecks  of  silver^  proving  conclusively  tliat 
they  were  laminated;  for  had  they  been  cast,  the  silver  would 
have  become  araalgamated  Avith  the  copper,  forming  an  alloy.  But 
why  not  others,  exhibiting  the  rude  ridges,  or  raised  marks,  and 
quite  uniformly  lengthwise  of  the  iinplement,  as  if  formed  by 
the  imperfect  joining  of  the  moulds,  have  been  fabricated,  as  by 
the  Indians  of  ^Mexico,  by  melting  the  metal  and  pouring  it  into 
forms  or  moulds?  Is  it  any  more  improbable  that  our  ancient 
copper  manufacturers  of  Wisconsin  and  Lake  Superior  should 
have  had  the  knowledge  of  moulding,  than  that  the  Mexican 
tribes  should  have  practiced  such  an  art? 

This  question  of  the  mode  of  fabrication  of  the  ancient  copper 
implements,  touched  incidenta'lly  in  the  preceding  papers  of  Mr. 
Houghton  and  i\Ir.  Slafter,  is  further  discussed  by  Mr.  Perkins, 
Col.  AVhittlesey,  and  Dr.  Hoy. 


■ 
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By  Fred  S.  Perkins 

In  Jrinnary,  1873,  I  expressed  to  Dr.  John  W.  Foster,  of  Chi- 
ca<^o,  my  beliei'  that  many  of  these  ancient  copper  implements 
were  ca.st  in  moulds,  and  when  I  showed  some  specimens,  he  be- 
came convinced,  and  re-wrote  the  portion  of  his  inanuseript  that 
rehited  to  the  manner  in  which  these  objects  had  been  made. ^ 

In  February,  1876,  I  showed  simihir  specimens  to  Sir  Wm.  R. 
Wilder  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  examined  them  attentively,  and 
said  they  had  certainl}'  been  cast,  "probably  in  clay  moulds." 

(iabricl  de  ^loilillet.  and  other  French  ari-lueoloLrists,  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  I  intended  to  show  Ihem  to  members  of 
the  Anthropological  Society,  in  London,  but  it  so  happened  that 
I  could  not  stop  there  on  my  way  home. 

Since  my  return  to  Wisconsin,  I  have  obtained  many  ancient 
copper  objects,  which  show  to  my  mind  very  good  evidences  of 
casting^  and  also  some  that  do  not  bear  any  such  evidence;  but, 
on  the  contrarj^  by  their  laminar  structure,  show  ciuite  clearly 
that  they  were  made  in  a  different  way,  probably  by  hammering. 

Burlington,  Wis.,  June  2,  1S79. 


By  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  31st  ult.,  I  can  only  say,  in 
brief,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  veritable  ancient  copper  imple- 

1  In  rre-TJistorio  Races,  by  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.  D.,  p,  259,  the  learned  author 
remarks :  "Mr.  I*erkins,  to  whose  archa'olofrical  collections,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion so  often  to  refer,  •  •  ♦  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  my- 
self, that,  by  reason  of  ccn-tain  marldngs,  it  was'  evident  that  the  mound  build- 
ers possessed  tiie  art  of  smelting  copper,  and.  he  has  furnished  me  with  the 
foregoing  illustration?,  in  which  the  traces  of  th'e  mould  are  cloarly  defined. 
It  is  impossible  to  infer,  after  a  careful  examination  of  these  s,pecimens,  that 
the  ridges  could  have  been  left  In  the  process  of  hammering,  or  that  they  have 
resulted  from  unequal  oxidation." — L.  C.  D. 

'  Sir  Wm.  R.  Wilde,  a  learned  antiquary,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Acad/)my,  and  author  of  a  di'scriptive  catalogue  of  (hci  antiquities  of  that  in- 
stitution, embracing  articles  of  stone,  earthen,  copper  and  brorize.  In  describ- 
ing the  copper  celts  found  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Wildpi  does  not.  In  his  work,  (express 
any  opinion  as  to  their  mode  of  manufacture,  but  adds:  "UiPon  th'e  steppes 
of  Tartary,  and  in  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Russia,  the  remains  of  very 
ancient  copper  furnaces,  of  small  size,  and  of  the  most  rude  construction,  have 
been  discovered." 

The  fact  that  bronze  implements  are  found  in  Ireland,  as  they  were  by 
Cortes  and  his  followers  in  Mexico,  is  evidence  that  the  natives  Icnew  how  to 
form  the, amalgam  of  copper  and  tin,  and  this  would  very  naturally  lead  to 
the  use  of  moulds. — L.  C.  D. 
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ment  that  was  cast  in  a  mould,  or  where  the  metal  was  ever 
melted.  The  great  bodkin,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Foster,  from  the 
collection  of  j\Ir.  Perkins,  now  I  think  in  your  Society  collection, 
I  examined  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  tortuous  ridges  which 
were  regarded  as  due  to  creases  in  the  moulds,  are  merely  the 
result  of  irregular  oxidation. 

A  gentleman  from  Syracuse,  whose  name  I  have  not  in  mind, 
said  to  me  that  he  had  immersed  an  ancient  cold  wrought  copper 
implement  in  weak  acids,  and  the  corroded  portions  were  very 
like  those  on  the  bodkin.  Cold  wrought  copper  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  ingot  or  melted  copper.  In  pounding  the  native  nug- 
gets into  shape,  they  become  laminated,  and  the  hardness  is  irreg- 
ular.   I  should  expect  the  oxidation  to  be  irregular  also. 

It  is  very  strange  that  the  mound  builders  did  not  melt  copper; 
but  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  they  did.  There  is  a  popular 
belief  that  they  knew  how^  to  temper  it  and  make  it  harder  than 
ingot  copper.  No  people  of  any  age  are  known  to  have  hardened 
copper  in  that  way.  All  the  hard  copper  is  an  alloy  with  tin. 
The  Lake  Superior  copper,  in  its  matrix,  is  as  hard  as  the  ancient 
iraplenients,  and  both  are  harder  than  the  copper  of  commerce. 

Columbus,  0.,  June  4,  1879. 


By  P.  R.  Hoy,  M.  D. 

I  propose,  briefly  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  country  fabricated  those  curious  copper  imple- 
ments, which  the  plow  and  spade  turn  up  all  over  Wisconsin  and 
the  adjacent  States.  A  feW'  of  the  specimens,  upon  a  superficial 
inspection,  seem  to  be  cast.  Did  these  rude  people  possess  the 
skill  and  intelligence  requisite  to  cast  articles  of  pure,  copper? 
Before  a  cast  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  exact  copy 
moulded  either  in  sand,  plaster,  clay,  metal,  or  other  suitable  sub- 
stances. The  formation  of  sand  moulds  is  by  no  means  so  simple 
a  matter  as  it  seems  at  first  thought.  It  requires  long  practical  ex- 
perience to  overcome  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  the  mate- 
rials iLsed.  The  moulds  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 
12 
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the  pressure  of  the  fluid  metal  perfectly,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  gases  formed  by  the  action  of  the  metal 
on  the  damp  sand.  If  the  material  be  air-tight^  then  danger 
would  be  from  pressure,  arising  f j'om  the  rapid  generation  of  the 
gases,  and  the  casting  would  thus  be  spoiled.  In  moulding,  an 
accurate  pattern  must  first  be  made,  generally  in  two  or  more 
parts.   Pattern-making  involves  much  knowledge  and  skill. 

Copper  is  a  refractory  metal,  which  melts  at  from  2200  to  2600 
degree  Fahrenheit — a  temperature  that  can  be  reached  only  in  a 
furnace,  assisted  by  some  form  of  coal,  and  an  artificial  blast. 
We  must  have  good  evidence  before  we  assert  that  these  dwellers 
by  the  lakes  possessed  these  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  success- 
ful working  in  metals.  Copper,  when  melted,  is  thick  and  pasty^ 
and  without  the  addition  of  some  other  metal,  will  not  run  into 
the  cavities  and  sinuosities  of  the  mould.  Even  now  there  is  no 
article  smaller  than  a  three  pound  hammer  cast  in  pure  copper. 
In  ca.sting  in  copper,  it  is  positivel}^  necessary  to  put  the  materials 
in  a  crucible,  andi  that  the  surface  of  the  melting  mass  be  cov- 
ered with  a  fiux  in  order  to  protect  the  melting  metal  from  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  manufacturing  of  good 
crucibles,  such  as  will  witlistand  the  heat  necessary  to  melt  the 
more  refractory  metals,  involves  such  a  degree  of  knowledge,  that 
for  many  generations  the  entire  civilized  world  was  dependent  on 
a  small  section  of  (jeriiiaiiy;  and  even  now  Hessian  crucibles  are 
unsurpassed.  It  will  sufficiently  iiidicate  difficulties  and  scarcity 
of  the  materials  used,  when  it  is  known  that  America  today  is 
dependent  upon  Europe  for  the  innnense  number  of  crucibles 
used  in  this  country. 

A  large  majority  of  these  copper  implements  have  specks  of 
points  of  pure  silver  scattered  over  their  surfaces.  Now  I  am 
prepared  to  jn'ove  that  one  sjngle  particle  of  pure  silver,  visible 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  is  evidence  positive  that  the 
specimen  was  never  melted.  A  fibrous  texture  is  another  evi- 
dence that  these  implements  Avere  hammered  or  rolled  out.  This 
fibrous  quality  is  well  exhibited  by  the  stria  of  hard  bands  found 
in  all  specimens.  We  certainly  would  expect  to  find  some  evi- 
dence of  a  sprue — the  point  where  the  metal  is  poured  into  the 
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mould,  more  especially  if  tliey  were  so  carelessly  finished  as  to 
leave  the  imprint  of  the  mould  visible,  as  erroneously  supposed 
by  some.  fSurely  if  these  slight  elevations  and  ridges  are  the  im- 
print of  the  moulds,  then  such  speciiuens  are  of  recent  casting, 
for  it  is  evident  that  these  delicate  marks  would  be  the  firet  to  be 
corroded  by  the  tooth  of  time, 

I  make  here  a  short  extract  from  a  paper  entitled  "The  Ancient 
Men  of  llie  Great  Lakes,"  read  by  lleni-y  Gillman  at  the  Detroit 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  i\Ir.  Gillman  is  a  close  observer,  and  an  accomplished 
archjculogist,  and  has  nmde  the  ancient  mines  of  Lake  Superior  a 
specialty.  He  says:  "I  cannot  close,  however,  without  express- 
ing my  wondering  admiration  of  a  relic,  which,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  our  former  discoveries,  affords  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant evidences  of  tiie  character  of  the  ancient  miners,  the  nature  of 
their  work,  and  the  richness  of  the  mineral  field  selected  for  their 
labors  at  Isle  Royal.  On  cleaning  out  of  the  pit  the  accumulat- 
ing debris,  this  mass  was  found  at  the  bottom,  at  the  depth  of  six- 
teen and  one-half  feet.  It  is  of  a  crescent  shape,  and  weighs 
nearly  three  tons,  or  exactly  5,720  pounds.  Such  a  huge  mass 
was  evidently  beyond  the  ability  of  those  ancient  men  to  remove. 
They  could  only  deal  with  it  as  best  they  knew  how.  And  as  to 
their  mode  of  procedure,  the  surroundings  in  the  pit,  and  the  cor- 
rugated surface  of  the  mass  itself,  bear  ample  testimony — the 
large  quantities  of  ashes  and  coals  lying  around  it;  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  stone  hammers  or  inaul.s,  were  also  found  near  by, 
many  of  them  fractured  by  use.  "With  these  the  surface  of  the 
mass  had  evidently  been  beaten  up  into  projecting  ridges,  and 
broken  off.  The  entire  upper  face  and  sides  of  the  relic  presented 
repeated  instances  of  this ;  the  depressions  several  inches  deep, 
and  the  intervening  elevations  witl^  their  fractured  summits  cov- 
ering every  part  of  the  exposed  superficies.  IIow  much  of  the 
original  mass  was  removed  in  the  manner  described,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  But  from  appearances,  in  all  probability  it  must  have 
been  at  least  one-third  larger.  Innumerable  fra^ents  of  copper 
chips  lay  strewn  on  all  sides,  and  even  the  scales  of  fish,  evidently 
the  remains  of  the  meals  of  the  miners,  were  recovered  from  the 
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pit."  ]\Ir.  Gillman  was  asked  if  there  were  in  or  about  any  of 
these  ancient  niines^  any  indications  of  the  copper  having  been 
melted?  His  reply  was,  "not  the  least."  And  now,  were  not 
these  innumerable  copper  chips  that  were  strewn  on  every  side 
additional  evidence  that  these  ancient  uien  knew  nothing  about 
casting  in  copper'/  Those  fragments  would  have  been  the  most 
suitable  to  melt,  as  in  all  metals  the  smaller  the  fragments  the 
more  easily  they  melt.  It  ii>  evident  that  those  chips,  being  too 
small  to  nuike  any  form  of  their  implements,  were  abandoned  as 
useless. 

Finally,  how  were  they  made  if  not  cast?  I  believe  that  I 
have  the  key,  and  can.  fabricate  any  form  of  these,  so  called^ 
ancient  implements,  so  exactly  as  to  deceive  good  judges.  These 
ancient  Indians,  for  I  believe  they  were  Indians,  (and  I  think  I 
have  accummulated  facts  enough  to  prove  them  Indians,)  used 
fire  in  their  mining  operations.  The  vein-rock  was  made  hot  by 
building  a  fire  on  or  against  it;  then  by  dashing  on  water,  the 
rock  could  not  only  be  fractured^  but  the  exposed  pieces  of  cop- 
per be  softened,  so  that  it  could  be  beaten  into  shape.  When  the 
metal  became  condensed  and  hard,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
poimded,  it  was  again  heated  and  plunged  into  cold  water;  for 
copper  is,  in  this  particular  respect,  the  opposite  of  steel;  the  one 
is  softened,  while  the  other  is  rendered  hard.  In  this  way  copper 
was  fashioned  simply  by  pounding.  In  addition  to  the  hammer- 
ing process,  cylindrical  articles  were  evidently  rolled  between  two 
fiat  rocks^  which  is  the  manner  in  which  several  of  the  articles  in 
the  collection  in  the  State  Historical  Society  might  have  been 
made.  Some  of  those  implements  that  have  been  supposed  to  be 
cast  were  swedged ;  that  is,  a  nuitrix  was  excavated  in  stone,  into 
which  the  rudely  fashioned  copper  was  placed,  and  then  by  re- 
peated blows  the  article  was  made  to  assume  the  exact  shape  of 
the  mould.  ]\Iany  of  those  plano-convex  articles  were  undoubt- 
edly made  in  this  manner.  Of  twenty  axes  taken  from  mounds 
near  Davenpoi-t,  nearly  three-fourths  were  of  this  pattern.  I  will 
quote  a  few  lines  from  R.  II.  Farquharson  on  Jxcctnt  Explora- 
tions of  Mounds  near  'Davenport  (Iowa). 

"The  Davenport  collection  of  copper  implements  consists  at 
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present  of  twenty  axes,  six  of  which  were  more  or  less  covered 
with  cloth,  four  copper  awls  or  borers,  over  one  hundi-ed  beads, 
and  a  cui-iously  spoon-shaped  implement.  The  axes  are  all  of 
two  forms;  one  plano-convex,  the  other  with  flat  sides.  They 
are  all  cold  wrought  by  hammering;  some  retaining  the  original 
scales  or  laminae  on  the  surface ;  none  of  them  show  signs  of  use." 

All  of  these  interesting  implements  are  figured  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Association,  Detroit  meeting,  page  304. 
AVe  can  learn  more  from  this  Davenport  collection  than  from  any 
other,  for  the  reason  of  tlie  perfect  condition  of  the  specimens, 
havuig  never  been  used,  and,  in  some  degree,  protected  by  their 
covernig.  Besides,  his  half-swedging  process,  I  am  persuaded 
that,  m  a  few  instances  at  least,  there  was  a  complete  mould 
worked  out  in  halves  on  the  face  of  two  fiat  stones,  so  that  by 
placing  a  suitable  piece  of  copper  between  them,  and  giving  re- 
peated heavy  blows,  the  copper  was  made  to  fill  the  mould  ac- 
curately. I  was  so  fortimate  as  to  discover  a  matrix  on  the  face 
of  a  large  granite  boulder,  I  made  a  pattern  of  this,  and  the 
beautiful  axe,  deposited  in  the  collection  of  your  Historical. 
Societ}^,  were  made  by  me  of  float  copper,  cold  swedged,  first 
having  been  partly  fa.shioned  with  a  sionc  axe.  I  have  cylin- 
drical implements  tapering  regularly  irom  the  center  to  the 
points,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  hatchet  referred  to,  made  to  illus- 
trate in  evidence  of  my  position. 
Racine,  November  12,  1879. 
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friend,  explored  it.  They  found  the  walls  extensively  covered 
with  pictures  and  hieroglyphic  characters,  and  charcoal  paintings. 
It  thus  became  known  to  a  few  neighbor,  and  a  few  boys,  who 
in  the  winter  resorted  to  it  and  built  fires  and  carved  their  names 
and  their  own  pictures. 

About  the  first  of  June,  1879^  I  heard  of  such  a  cave  with  such 
pictures  and  characters,  and  immediately  visited  it.  I  quickly 
saw  that  there  ^\'as  something  of  mucli  value  to  the  cause  of  arch- 
icological  science  ;  that  the  rude  pictures  were  evidently  quite  old; 
that  the  now  close  chamber  had  been  an  open  cavern  in  the  clilf , 
which  had  been  closed,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
by  a  land-slide  from  the  hill  above.  A  poplar  tree,  two  feet  in 
diameter,  having  one  lumdred  and  twenty  growths  of  circles, 
stood  as  a  dead  tree  twenty-five  yeai*s  ago,  Avhen  j\Ir.  Samuel  first 
came  there,  and  had  rotted  and  fallen;  and  a  birch  tree  stood 
upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff  Avhere  the  land-slide  had  passed  over, 
of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  annular 
growths.  I  visited  Mr.  Samuel  and  informed  him  of  the  value  to 
science  of  the  inscriptions  and  possible  discoveries  to  be  made  by 
digging.  He  immediatel}'^  took  measures  to  stop  the  vandalism 
that  was  fast  destroying  them  ;  to  enlarge  the  opening,  and  clear 
out  the  sand  that  had  washed  in  from  the  land-slide,  and  half  filled 
the  cave.  In  the  meantime  I  took  facsi>nihs  of  the  pictures  and 
characters  by  pressing  tissue  paper  into  the  gTOOves,  and  with 
black  crayons  followed  each  line  to  its  termination,  preserving  also 
its  original  width.  In  this  way  I  got  perfect  outlines ;  and  by  plac- 
ing other  sheets  over  them,  in  the  light  of  a  window  pane,  took 
small  copies  that  showed  the  pictures  in  their  original  form  and 
size.  I  sent  one  set  to  Prof.  Chamberlin,  state  geologist,  not  in- 
tending to  make  anything  public  till  an  examination  had  been 
nuide  by  an  arclueological  expei-t,  and  their  vnlue  to  science  as- 
certained. In  the  meantime,  it  having  become  noised  about  that  I 
was  examining  such  a  cave,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  local  editor 
of  the  CJironicle,  of  La  Crosse,  to  whom  I  gave  copies  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  pictures,  from  which  hasty  and  im- 
perfect wood-cuts  were  prepared,  which  appeared  in  the  Chron- 
icle.   The  article  was  seen  by  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  secretary 
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of  the  State  ITistorieal  Society,  who  wrote  to  me  for  information 
in  regard  to  it.  1  sent  him  copies  of  the  pictures,  so  far  as  I  had 
taken  them^  ajid  designated  a  time — Jime  27th — to  dig  into  the 
bottom  of  the  cave,  requesting  him  to  come,  or  send  a  competent 
archaeologist.  He  communicated  with  Dr.  J.  A.  Ivice,  of  Merton, 
Waukesha  County,  Avho  caiue  at  the  timi-  appointed,  with  Air. 
Rockwell  Sayer,  of  Chicago.  A  company  of  seventeen  men  re- 
paired to  the  place,  with  shovels,  wheel-barrows,  and  other  neces- 
sary things  for  exploration.  Several  intelligent  ladies  also  at- 
tended, and  fjrepared  a  dinner. 

Commencing  at  the  back  end  of  the  cave,  the  sand  was  care- 
fully dug  up  and  wheeled  out,  every  load  carefully  inspected,  and 
the  work  continued  till  the  whole  had  been  examined.  We  came 
upon  four  layers  of  ash^s,  each  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  and 
containing  charcoal,  and  burned  and  nearly  vitrified  sand  rock. 
They  were  separated  from  each  other  throughout  the  wdiole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  cave  by  layers  of  clean,  white  sand,  of  from 
ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  depth.  Below  the  whole  was  water,  of 
the  same  level  as  a  marsh  that  lies  in  front  of  the  cliff.  The 
lower  stratum  of  sand  and  ashes  contained  nothing.  In  the 
second  were  fragments  of  pottery  made  of  clay  and  ground 
shells.  These  were  smooth,  and  of  the  oldest  kind  found  in 
mounds.  In  the  third,  more  elaborately  w^rought  pottery,  the 
newest  found  in  mounds;  with  numerous  fragments  and  whole 
sides  of  i\Iississip])i  Kiver  bivalve  shells,  and  a  bodkin  of  bone, 
seven  inches  long.  This,  according  to  the  opinion  of  old  hunters, 
was  of  the  hock-bone"  of  an  elk.  It  was  in  dry,  w^hite  sand, 
and  is  quite  sharp  and  smooth  with  use,  and  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  even  retaining  the  glassy  polish  of  wear  and 
handling,  as  if  used  but  yesterday. 

All  the  layei-s  had  become  compact  and  well  stratified,  ajid  all 
contained  bits  of  charcoal,  and  charred  and  rotten  wood.  In  the 
upper  layer  Ave  found  two  bones  of  birds,  and  two  of  small  ani- 
mals, and  a  "clue-claw"  of  a  deer,  and  a  cartilaginous  maxillary 
inferior  of  a  reptile.  The  four  completely  diffused  strata  of  ashes, 
separated  by  a  foot  average  of  clear  sand,  showed  that  there  had 
been  four  distinct  periods  of  occupancy,  separated  by  considerable 
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intervals  of  time.  This  was  also  indicated  by  two  orders  of  pot- 
tery, one  alwayis  below  the  other;  but  nothing  to  measure  the 
time.  The  only  conclusion  we  could  arrive  at  was,  that  the  first 
occupation  was  veiy  ancient,  and  the  last  before  the  land-slide,  or 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hmidred  and  sixty  years 
ago.  The  zone  of  the  pictures  agreed  best,  for  convenience  of  en- 
graving, with  tlie  third  occupancy,  the  age  of  the  figured  pottery. 

]3efore  the  laud-slide,  it  was  an  open  shelter  cavern^  fifteen  feet 
wide  at  the  opening,  and  seven  feet  at  the  back  end.  Greatest 
width,  sixteen  feet — average,  thirteen;  length,  thirty  feet;  height, 
thirteen  feet;  and  depth  of  excavation,  after  clearing  out  the 
sand  of  the  land-slide,  five  feet.  The  pictures  are  mostly  of  the 
rudest  kind,  but  differing  in  degree  of  skill.  Except  several 
bisons,  a  lynx,  ral)l)it,  otter,  ])adger,  elk  and  heron  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  what  were  intended,  or 
whether  they  represented  large  or  small  animals,  no  regard  being 
had  to  their  relative  sizes.  A  bison,  lynx,  and  rabbit  are  pictured 
in  one  group,  all  of  the  same  size.  One  picture  perhaps  suggests 
a  mastodon;  another,  the  largest,  a  hippopotamus;  but  whether 
they  were  really  intended  to  represent  those  animals  is  quite  un- 
certain. Others  seem  to  refer  to  animals  yet  in  existence.  Many 
pictures  are  fragmentary  by  the  erosion  of  the  soft  sand  rock  on 
which  they  are  engraved.  In  one  place  is  a  crevice  eight  feet 
long,  two  feet  higli,  and  exteiiding  inward  two  and  a  half  feet, 
with  fragments  of  pictures  above  and  below. 

The  appearance  and  connection  of  the  pictures  and  characters 
indicate  that  they  were  historical,  rather  than  engraved  for  mere 
amusement,  and  suggest  that  thorough  exploration  of  caves  may 
yet  shed  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  prehistoric  aborigines 
of  our  country. 

Wliile  these  representations  are  exceedingly  rude,  it  is  deemed 
best  to  preserve  tracings  of  tHem  to  subserve  the  investigations  of 
archaeologists.  They  were  made  by  placing  thin  paper  over  the 
engravings  or  paintings,  pressing  it  doA^^l,  and  tracing  the  lines 
with  crayons.  The  more  important  of  them  are  herewith  sub- 
joined, having  been  engraved  by  Messrs.  Marr  &  Richards,  of 
Milwaukee,  in  reduced  size,  with  care  and  accuracy: 
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No.  1,  perhaps,  suggests  a 
mastodon,  and  lias  the  oldest 
appearance  of  any  in  the  cave. 
The  size  of  the  original  is  six- 
teen inches  long,  by  ten  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  top  of 
Fro-  1.  '^^^  head  to  the  bottom  of  the 

feet. 

No.  2,  perhaps,  indicates  a  bison,  or  buffalo,  and  is  the  best  ex- 
ecuted picture  of  the 
"whole  collection.  Its 
size,  nineteen  inches 
long,  by  fifteen  and  a 
half  inches  from  tip 
of  the  horns  to  the 
feet. 

No.  3,  perhaps  a 
hippo  potamus — or, 
perhaps,  a  bear;  the 
rear  portion  crumbled 
off,  and  the  largest 
representation  in  the  cave.  It  is  twenty-eight  inches  long,  and 
thirteen  inches  from  the  hump  to  the  feet. 


No.  4,  an  elk  with  its  hunter,  whole  length  eighteen  inches  j 
the  animal  is  ten  inches  long  by  fourteen  from  tip  of  front  prong 
of  horns  to  the  feet;  the  Indian,  partly  defaced,  eleven  and  a  half 
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inches  liigb,  by  four  in- 
ches from  end  of  arms  to 
tlie  opposite  side  of  tie 
body.  The  weapon  is 
nine  by  five  inches. 

No.    5,    represents  a 
hunter,  with  a  boy  behind 
him,  in  the  act  of  shoot- 
\  ing  an  animal,  with  his 
FiG.-i.  ]3Q^y  arrow  weapon. 

The  whole  representation  is  twenty-five  inches  long;  the  animal 
from  tip  of  tail  to  end  of  horn  or  proboscis,  twelve  inches,  and 


Fig.  5. 


from  top  of  head  to  feet,  seven  inches;  tlie  hunter  eleven  inches 
high;  the  boy  four  and  a  half. 

No.  G,  is  a  group  of  five  figures,  representing  perhaps  a  bison, 


Fig.  C. 

u  lynx,  a  rabbit,  an  otter,  and  a  rudely  formed  man — or  possibly 
a  bear  in  an  erect  attitude.    The  group,  for  the  convenience  of 
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engraver,  is  not  arranged  as  in  the  cave — the  figures  in  the  origi- 
nal were  in  single  file,  covering  a  space  of  tliree  and  a  half  feet  in 
length.  The  bison,  the  npper  left  hand  figure,  is  twelve  inches 
long,  eight  inches  from  top  of  the  horns  to  the  fore  feet,  and 
nearly  ten  inches  from  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  hind  feet.  The  lynx, 
the  lower  left  hand  figure,  is  ten  and  a  half  inches  from  the  tip 
of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  five  and  a  quarter  inches  from 
the  tips  of  the  eai-s  to  the  fore  feet,  and  eight  inches  from  the  tip 
of  the  tail  to  the  hind  feet.  The  otter,  the  upper  riglit  hand  fig- 
ure, is  eight  and  a  half  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end 
of  the  body,  while  the  tail  is  seven  and  a  half  inches  long;  from 
the  top  of  the  rump  to  the  hind  feet,  five  inches;  and  four  inches- 
from  the  top  of  tiie  shoulders  to  the  fore  feet.  The  rabbit,  the 
lower  right  hand  figure,  is  ten  and  a  half  inches  from  the  nose  ta 
the  end  of  the  tail,  five  and  a  half  inches  from  the  top  of  the  neck 
to  the  fore  feet,  and  five  and  a  quarter  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
rump  to  the  rt'ar  hind  foot.  Tlie  upi'ight  figure,  in  the  center,  is 
seven  and  a  half  inches  tall,  and  three  inclies  from  the  end  of  the 
arm  to  the  back  of  the  body. 

 ^^^^  No.   7,   represents,   perhaps,  a 

badger;  thirteen  and  a  hidf  mches 
'/      long,  four  inches  and  three- quar- 
FiQ.  7.  ters  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 

fore  feet,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the  rump  to  the  hind 
feet. 

No.  8,  an  Indian  painted 
on  the  wall,  and  the  rude 
drawing  of  an  animal  cut 
in  the  rock — occupying  the 
relative  positions  represent- 
ed in  the  engraving.  The 
animal  is  sixteen  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  head  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  and  seven  Fig.  8. 

and  a  quarter  inches  from  the  rump  to  the  rear  hind  foot;  wdiile 
the  Indian  figure  is  ten  inches  in  height,  and  nine  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  end  of  one  arm  to  that  of  the  other. 


I 
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No.  9,  represents  a  wounded  animal,  with  tlie  arrow  or  weapon 
near  the  wound.    This  figure  is  twenty-one  and  three-ciuarter 

inches  from  the 
lower  extremity  of 
the  nose  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail ;  eight 
and  threi^-qiiarter 
inches  from  fore 
slioiihlers  to  front 
Fig.  0.  feet,    and  eight 

inches  from  tlie  rump  to  tlie  hind  feet.  The  weapon  is  four  and  a 
half  inches  long,  by  live  inches  broad  from  the  tip  of  one  prong 
or  barb  to  that  of  the  other. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  two  prongs  or  barbs  of  the  weapon 
or  arrow,  m  tliis  figure,  are  doubtless  altogether  too  long  and  dis- 
proportioned.  AVe  are  justified  in  this  supposition,  from  the 
general  fact  of  there  being'  no  recognition  of  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  animals  represented  in  the  several  figures  in  the  cave. 

No.  10,  an  animal,  fifteen 
and  a  half  inches  long,  eight 
inches  from  top  of  rump  to 
the  hind  feet,  six  inches  from 
the  fore  slioulders  to  fore  feet, 
and  four  inches  from  top  of 
the  head  to  the  end  of  the  nose. 
No.  11,  probably  a  bison  or 


Fia.  10. 


>^  buffalo  as  the  hump  indicates, 
painted  on  the  rock  with  some 
black  substance.  From  the  nose 
to  the  end  of-  the  body,  eleven 
inches;  eight  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  hump  or  shoulders  to 
the  feet,  and  seven  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  rump  to  the  hind  feet.  As  the  tongue  protrudes, 
the  animal  would  seem  to  be  in  the  act  of  bellowing  for  its  fel- 
lows or  its  young. 


\G  11. 
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No.  12,  a  lieron;  from 
end  of  bill  to  the  toes, 
seventeen  and  a  half  m- 
ches,  and  four  inches  from 
the  toii  of  the  back  to  the 
opposite  part  of  the  body. 

No.  13,  perhaps  designed 
to  represent  a  canoe, 
twenty-eight  inches  across 
from  the  extreme  point  to 
the  other,  and  five  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  at  the  larg- 
est point. 


Fjgs.  32  and  13. 
No.  14,  a  chief  with  eight  plumes 
and  a  w^ar  club;  eleven  inches  from 
top  of  head  to  the  lower  extremity, 
and  six  inches  and  three-quarters  from  the  tip  of  the  upper  finger 
to  the  end  of  the  opposite  arm.  The  war  club  six  and  a  half 
inches  Ion"-. 


Fig.  H. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  15. 

No.  15,  iuipleiiifnts  or  weapons;  the  engraving 
tliirteen  inches  by  nine — the  one  on  the  right,  with  a  handle,  eight 
and  a  half  inches  long;  and  the  aiTow  beside  it,  nine  inches. 
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No.  16,  perhaps  an  altar,  with,  its  ascending  flame;  twelve 
inches  in  height,  by  nine  wide. 

No.  17,  perhaps  a  representation  of  flames,  as  given  in  Quack- 
eiibos's  >S'c;//oo?  History  of  the  Uiiited  States,  edition  1868,  xj.  24; 


Fig.  17. 

or  it  may  be  designed  to  represent  ears  of  corn.  Twenty-four 
inches  in  length  by  seventeen  in  breadth;  the  longest  flame,  or 
ear,  ten  and  a  half  inches,  and  an  inch  and  a  halS  thick;  the 
smallest  three  inches  long,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 


Additional  Notes  on  the  Pictured  Cave 

By  Hon.  John  A.  Rice 

I  visited  the  pictured  cave  you  so  kindly  requested  me  to  do 
in  behalf  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  avail  myself  of 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  examine  m}^  notes,  and  also  the  fac- 
simile sketches  of  the  animal  representations  there  found,  courte- 
ously presented  to  me  by  Rev.  Edward  Brown,  and  from  them 
have  prepared  the  report,  which  I  now  submit  for  the  use  of  the 
Society.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Bro^\Ti  for  bringing  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cave  to  the  notice  of  archaiologists.  This  eave  is 
situated  on  the  farm  of  a  Mv.  Sanuiel,  near  West  Salem,  in  the 
county  of  La  Crosse,  and  was  discovered  b}^  a  son  of  Mr.  Samuel 
when  trapping  coons  in  a  hole  some  animal  had  dug  into  the 
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cave.  The  cavern  is  simply  an  enlarged  fissure  in  the  soft  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  which  abounds  in  that  reirion,  and  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  a  small  marsh  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except 
the  north,  by  a  high  ridge  of  this  sand  rock.  The  original  open- 
ijig  to  tlie  cave  was  on  a  level  with  this  mai-sh,  and  was  about 
fifteen  feet  wide.  At  some  fonner  time,  a  "land-slide"  had 
occurred,  which  must  have  completely  closed  the  opening.  On 
this  slide  there  is  a  stump  two  feet  in  diameter,  far  gone  into  de- 
cay. This  stump  stands  above  tlie  tup  of  the  cave,  and  the  roots 
have  had  to  be  cut  away  to  effect  an  entrance.  A  careful  exam- 
ination revealed  the  fact  that  the  tree  (a  poplar)  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-tive  years  old,  and  I\Ir.  Samuel  says  it  was  a 
dead  tree  twenty-rive  years  ago.  On  1113^  arrival,  a  large  opening 
had  been  made,  which  was  closed  with  a  door,  kept  securely 
locked.  About  three  feet  of  sand  had  been  removed  from  the  en- 
tire tloor  of  the  cave. 

In  company  with  Rev.  jMr.  Brown,  and  three  other  reverend 
gentlemen,  Revs.  A.  Clark,  P.  Hitchcock,  and  J.  C.  Webster,  Avith 
many  of  the  people  living  near  by,  1  commenced  excavations  by 
making  a  cross  section  of  the  back  part  of  the  cave,  carrying  it 
down  to  the  water,  a  distance  of  over  five  feet,  and  had  the  sand 
wheeled  out  of  the  cave,  thoroughly  examining  every  load.  This 
section  revealed  four  separate  and  distinct  layers  of  ashes  and 
burnt  sand,  in  some  places  almost  vitrified.  These  layers  varied 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  between  them  were 
as  many  layers  of  clean,  white  sand,  varying  in  thickness  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches.  The  excavation  was  thus  carried  for- 
ward until  the  entire  floor  of  the  cave  had  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, the  layers  of  ashes  and  sand  continuing  throughout.  In 
the  first  layer  of  ashes  nothing  whatever  was  found.  In  tlie 
second  layer  a  few  pieces  of  pottery  were  discovered.  These 
pieces  were  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  were  made  of  clay  and 
pounded  shells.  In  the  third  layer  several  pieces  of  pottery  were 
also  found.  These  pieces  were  all  made  of  the  same  material  as 
that  found  in  the  second  layer;  but  it  was  all  ornamented  on  the 
outer  surface.  IMany  fragments,  and  whole  sides  of  fresh  water 
bivalve  shells  were  found  in  the  second  and  third  layers  of  ashes. 


t 
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In  the  clean  sand  just  above  the  third  layer  a  bone  dagger  or 
bodkin,  seven  inches  long,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion, \va.s  found. 

Careful  search  was  made  for  human  bones,  but  not  a  trace  was 
found,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bones  belonging  to  some 
of  tlie  featheri'd  tribe,  noue  others  were  discovered. 

The  roof  of  the  cave  is  an  irregular  arch,  extending  backwards 
thirty  I\^t  t,  ami,  before  the  occui-rt-uee  uf  the  land-slide,  was  sim- 
ply a  rock  shelter  with  a  western  exposure,  and  an  opening  of 
fifteen  feet,  extending  back,  as  already  related,  thirty  feet,  and 
presenting  a  height  of  about  lifteen  feet. 

But  the  only  thing  remarkable  about  this  cave  is  the  crude  and 
rough  representations  of  men  and  animals  on  its  sides,  facsimiles 
of  which  you  already  have.  These  representations  include  the 
bison,  the  elk,  1}  nx,  rabbit,  and  the  heron,  with  two  or  three  rep- 
resentations of  men,  one  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  in  the  act  of 
shooting  a  deer  or  elk,  and  with  the  head  ornamented  with  eight 
plumes  or  feathers.  One  of  the  pictures  suggests  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  it  is  one  of  the  largest  representations  in  the  cave;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  one  group  a  bison,  a  lynx  and  a 
rabbit,  all  of  the  same  size,  so  that  the  mere  fact  of  size  may, 
and  may  not,  mean  anything,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  represent 
the  bear  as  anything  else,  and  perhaps  more  so,  as,  if  this  does 
not  delineate  that  animal,  there  is  no  representation  of  him  in 
the  cave,  which  would  seem  strange,  as  the  bear  must  have  been 
quite  as  well  known  as  the  three  others  named. 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  these  drawings  there  can  be  no 
question,  for  some  of  them  were  covered  with  sand,  and  besides  I 
found  pieces  of  the  rock  buried  in  the  sand,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  sides,  Avith  portions  of  the  inscriptions  upon  them, 
Avhich  fact  must  be  regarded  as  proof  positive  of  a  greater  or 
less  anti([uity.  These  are  all  the  facts  in  regaril  to  tlie  cave  that 
I  think  worth  noting. 

Now,  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  representa- 
tions here  found,  and  which  are  the  only  objects  of  interest.  The 
fact  that  we  find  four  distinct  and  separate  layers  of  ashes,  with 
pottery  in  two  of  them  of  a  different  order  and  make,  would  cer- 
13 
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tainly  iudieate  four  st'pai*ate  and  distinct  oceu])atiuns  oi'  the  rock 
sliL4tL'r,  eadi  occa[)yiiig'  a  greater  or  less  len<;th  of  tune,  and  when 
we  reeollect  that  the  Indian  always  eonttnits  liiinsidf  ^^■ith  tiie 
smallest  x)os.sil)lc  aniount  of  lire,  and  tai:e  into  eonsidei'atioii  the 
tliiekness  oi'  tlie  layei's  of  aslies,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  tliat  each 
oeeu[)ation  of  the  cave  must  have  tn)ntii]ued  some  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  layers  of  sand  are  easily  accounted  for,  as 
resulting-  from  the  dis.ntegration  of  the  soft  rock  aljuve  the  cave, 
as  it  fell  down  from  the  edge  of  tlie  cliif  whicli  would  naturally 
drift  into  the  ca\ern  or  shelter,  and,  more  or  less,  ra[)idly,  mal^e 
the  layei's  uienlioned;  aud  although  the  rock  of  tlie  sides  and  roof 
of  the  cave  are  quite  soft,  the  disintegration  has  been  exceedingly 
slow,  as  there  has  been  no  percolation  of  water,  and  especially 
since  the  closure  of  the  opeiung,  tlie  frost  has  not  iicted  ui)on  the 
walls,  so  that  the  change  since  that  time  at  least  has  been  veiy 
slight  indeed,  and  accounts  for  the  well  preserved  condition  of 
the  pictures. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  say  during  which  of  these  occupa- 
tions of  the  shelter  the  drawings  were  made;  but  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  height  of  the  zone  of  pictures  above  the  first  and 
second  occupations,  they  could  hardly  be  referred  to  either  of 
these,  and  therefore  must  have  been  made  during  the  tliird  or 
fourth  occupation,  and  from  the  proof  positive  of  the  closure  of 
the  cave  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  a 
considerable  antiquity  must  be  allowed. 

I  have  an  interesting  facsimile  of  an  attempt  at  history-writing 
by  the  Sioux,  with  its  interpretation.  It  is  a  rough  representa- 
tion of  some  one  event  in  each  year,  occurring  during  the  period 
from  1800  to  1870;  and  very  much  resembles  some  of  the 
sketches  in  this  cave.  After  a  careful  comparison  of  these  and 
similar  Indian  drawings  J  have,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  representations  in  the  La  Crosse  Valley  pictured  cave  are 
also  of  Indian  origin.  Eveiything  about  them  indicates  this; 
especially  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure  with  eight  plumes  on 
his  head  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  Indian  of 
some  note,  who  displayed  his  eight  feathers  as  indicating  the  tak- 
ing of  so  many  scalps,  and  would  be  so  intei'preted  by  any  Sioux 
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or  other  Nortiiwe.stL'rn  Indiau.  If  these  coiicliisions  are  correct, 
the  jj:reate.st  antiquity  allowable  ^votll(,l  be  i'roiii  perhaps  three  to 
eight  huudrecl  years. 

11  i.s  a  little  rv.'iiiarkable  that  so  few  aiiiiiial  bones  were  found, 
as  Vvc  would  expect,  from  the  great  amount  of  ashes,  and  the 
length  01  time  the  place  ha.s  been  occupied,  to  lind  the  bones  of 
animals  used  fur  food;  but  this  can  be  accottnted  for  from  the 
fact  that  it  A\as  an  open  >hL-lter,  and  the  boues  so  tised  woidd 
have  been  in  all  probability,  thrown  out  of  the  opening  into  the 
lake  or  marsh,  as  the  case  nnght  be,  and  an  exauiination  of  this 
locality,  1  thiidv,  Avoidd  reveal  considerable  refuse  of  this  kind; 
but  tlie  sand  resulting  from  tlie  land-slide,  and  that  ^vhceled  otit 
of  the  cave,  uould  nudce  this  a  matter  of  considerable  labor,  so 
mueh  so  that  while  there  I  had  no  time  to  niake  it. 

As  yuu  ha\'^  facsimiles  of  the  inost  of  the  drawings  in  this 
cave,  and  as  you  will  also  have  the  specimens  of  pottery,  together 
wuth  the  bone  dagger  found,  yoti  will  have,  with  the  description 
here  given,  together  Avith  that  of  the  Rev.  Air.  Brown,  which 
accompanies  this  report,  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  cave,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  will  be  able  to  draw  an  intelli- 
gent conclusion  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  representations 
there  found. 

Meeton,  Wis.,  July  4,  1879. 
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Notes  on  Jean  Nicolet 


By  Benjamin  Suite 

It  seems  proper  to  oxi)lain  what  ealliMl  forth  tho  following:  paper  on  Jean 
Nicolet.  The  advent  of  this  eai-ly  and  hardy  explorer  to  Wisconsin  is  not 
noticed  Ijy  our  great  liislorian,  Bancroft,  nor  l>y  our  own  Wisconsin  liis'torian, 
(ien.  \Vni.  U.  .Sniiih.  And  even  that  careful  antiquary,  Dr.  J.  G.  Shea,  has  not 
given  hini  the  credit  of  visiting  our  territory  as  early  by  some  live  years  as 
lie  is  ju.s'tly  entitled. 

Father  Le  Jeune,  in  hi-r  letter  of  Sept.  10,  1G40,  published  in  the  J.e.siiit  Re- 
la(i(j)is^  state's  substantially  that  ''Xicolef.  who  bad  penetrated  farthest  into 
those  distant  countries,  avers  that  bad  be  sailed  thri'C  days  more  on  a  great 
river  which  tlows  from  that  lake  [Green  Bay],  be  would  have  found  the  sea;" 
hence,  Mr.  Shea  infers,  as  this  v/as  writti^n  in  ltM<»,  that  Nieolet'.sf  Wisconsin 
visit  must  have  occuri-ed  not  very  long  befm-e,  and  thus,  in  bis  Discurtnj  of 
the  IfississipiJi,  18r»2,  places  it  "as  early  as  IC.;!!!,"  and  again  "about  1G39;" 
while  In  bis  "Indian  TrilxH  of  Wisconsin"  (Wis.  JTist.  Colls.,  1857,  iii,  12G), 
he  says  "in  ItjH'J,"  which  he  repeats  in  bis  edition  of  Charlevoix's  Ncjo  France, 
ISCf),  ii,  K^7,  note. 

Parkman,  following  Shea's  earlier  work,  places  this  eveait,  in  his  France 
and  England  in  North  America,  18G9,  as  occurring  "in  or  before  the  year 
IC'.'iO  ;"  and  in  his  Jesuits  in  North  America,  ISTO,  has'  it  "as  early  as  1G39." 
Neill's  M inuc.'.Dia   adopts  Shea's  lat(>r  d,ate  of  IG.'^i). 

In  187G,  Mr.  Suite,  the  author  of  the  following  paper,  published  his  excel- 
lent MeUingcs  d'liistoire  et  de  littt  ruti  ur,  in  which  be  devc^tes  a  chapter  to 
Jean  Nicolet,  showing  that  he  made  bis  Wisconsin  exploration  in  1();M-35. 
Mr.  Suite's  attention  was  called  to  a  poss'ible  lat.  r  period  as  the  time  of  Nico- 
let's*  visit;  and  this  inquiry  drew  from  bun  the  sulijoined  i);i,ner,  proving  quite 
conclusively  that  he  made  bis  eventful  jonrne.y  to  \A'isconsin  in  1034-35,  and 
could  not  have  made  it  at  a  later  period. 

The  further  question  which  Mr.  Shea  avers,  and  Parkman  twice  repeats, 
that  Nicolet  partly  descended  the  Wisconsin,  and  which  the  Canadian  histo- 
rian, F.  X.  G'arneau,  in  the  ./(jui  iial  ule  Qtuhcr,  of  April  20,  1854,  admits  may 
have  been  so,  if  "the  most  liberal  interprelatiou"  be  assumed.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Butterfield  controverts  this  i)oinf,  with  apparent  success,  in  a  monogram  on 
NicoJet's  Discai-crij  of  W i.^ronsin ,  which  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public,  aiid 
will  deservedly  attract  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  the  truth  of  history. 

That  "Nicolet  was  a  remai'kal)le  man,"  as  I'arkman  asserts,  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  Jesuit  Relations,  Ferland's  Notes  sur  les  Rcyititres  de  Quebec,  the 
works  of  Shea  and  Parkman,  and  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Mr.  Buttei-tield. 

L.  C.  D. 
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At  what  time  was  Nicolet  appointed  interpreter  of  the  Com- 
pany of  New  France,  otherwise  called  the  Hundred  Associates  or 
Partners  ? 

Nicolet  arrives  in  the  country  in  161S,  being  a  nominee  or  a 
protege  of  Chaniplain.  lie  goes  immediately  to  Allumettes  Isl- 
and, on  the  Ottawa,  in  order  to  study  the  Indian  language.  In 
1G22,  he  is  noted  as  having  already  a  very  extensive  influence 
among  the  Algonquin  Indians.  And  for  a  period  of  eight  or 
nine  years  after  1622,  says  Father  Le  Jeuiie,  a  particular  friend, 
he  lived  with  the  tribes  of  the  Nipissing — that  is,  from  1623-31. 

In  1627,  the  Company  of  New  France  is  founded,  fulfilling  the 
views  of  Champlain,  ^v]l0se  friendship  towards  his  protege,  Nico- 
let, may  have  induced  him  to  give  him  the  rank  of  official  inter- 
preter, which  lie  fully  deserved.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Hertel,  God- 
efroy,  Margueric^,  i\Iarsolet,  HruU',  and  Le  Tardif,  wei'c,  as  well  as 
Nicolet,  all  young  uu^n  of  thirty  years,  or  thereabouts,  at  this 
period — 1627 ;  and  that  they  had  had  already  a  good  many  years 
of  experience  among  the  Indians.  In  speaking  of  them  our  histo- 
rians have  always  styled  them  interpreters,  and  so  they  really 
were.  I  may  add,  that  I  believe  I  have  always  noticed  the  above 
named  pei'sons  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  this  period  as  "in- 
terpreters." AVe  know,  also,  tluit  Hertel,  Brule,  CJodefroy,  I\Iar- 
guerie,  and  Le  Tardif,  were  located,  or  had  charge  of  various 
localities  of  trade  between  (iaspe  and  ^lontreal,  during  the  time 
that  Nicolet  was  living  among  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Ottawa 
and  the  Nipissing  region,  and  1618-1629,  leaving  that  countiy  to 
himself,  and  partly  to  IMarsolet  who  resided  there,  I  believe,  for 
some  period  prior  to  1629. 

In  my  Life  of  Nicolet,  I  say  that  I  am  not  certain  that  he  did, 
or  did  not,  return  to  Quebec  before  1629.  aMy  impression  is,  that 
he  might  have  been  there  in  1628,  to  receive  orders  from  Cham- 
plain  on  account  of  the  new  state  of  things  inau<_rurated  by  the 
creation  of  tiie  system  of  1627 — "The  Hundred  Associates;" 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  ranked  from  that 
time  with  the  interpreters  of  New  France.  The  Relalion  says  that 
he  remained  with  the  Nipissing  during  the  occupation  of  Quebec 
by  the  English— 1629-32. 
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July  19th,  1629,  Quebec  is  lakcn  by  Kertk;  surrendered  back 
to  the  French  in  July,  lG3l2,  when  Emery  De  Caen  took  posses- 
sion, and  landed  with  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

In  July,  1632,  was  the  month,  I  might  say  the  only  month, 
during  which  the  trade  of  the  Great  Falvcs  was  performed  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  mostly  on  the  spot  where  Three  Eivers  stood  after- 
wards. Tlie  flotilhi  of  ])ar]:  canoes  used  to  spend  from  eight  to 
ten  days,  and  no  more,  in  that  place,  very  seldom  reaching  Que- 
bec. TheiX'fore,  so  soon  as  De  Caen  arrived  in  July,  1632,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  send  ordei-s  to  the  most  remote  interpreter  of 
the  country,  Nicolet,  Ihrough  the  Indians  returning  home  that 
very  month.  Generally  it  took  live  wei'ks  foi'  them  to  reach 
Georgian  Bay. 

It  was  in  1633,  I  firndy  believe,  that  Nicolet  was  ordered  to  go 
down  to  (Hiebec,  as  I  have  thus  explained.  The  Rdaiion  says 
positively,  that  on  the  French  resuming  possession  of  Quebec,  he 
was  called  to  the  colony.  Champlain  arrived  from  France  on 
the  23d  of  ^lay,  in  that  year.  In  June,  he  caused  a  small  fort  to 
be  l)uilt  about  forty  miles  al)0ve  Quebec,  to  afford  protection  to 
the  trading  flotilla  descending  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Avliich  was 
al^vays  much  exposed  to  the  attack's  of  the  Irofjuois,  especially 
when  having  landed  at  Three  Eivers  to  trade.  It  v/as  thought 
advisable  to  draw  the  trade  nearer  to  Quebec,  and  thus  the  St. 
Croix  fort  was  established  in  Jum3,  1633.  During  the  same 
month,  and  in  the  early  part  of  it,  one  hundred  and  lifty  Huron 
canoes  arrived  to  trade.  They  must  have  left  their  countiy  by 
the  1st  of  May,  and  traveled  fast.  No  doubt  that  that  "engresse- 
rnent,"  and  the  great  number  of  them,  can  be  explained  by  the 
news  of  the  return  of  the  French  to  Quebec  in  the  preceding  year. 
Nicolet  must  have  been  with  them.  In  the  meantime  vessels 
arrived  safely  from  France, , loaded  witli  provisions,  people  and 
supplies  of  various  kinds.  The  promise  of  a  bright  period  would 
seem  to  have  dawned  upon  the  colony.  No  wonder  that  Cham- 
plain  should  have  taken  advantage  of  this  happy  state  of  affairs 
to  develop  his  scheme  of  exploration  in  the  far  and  iinkno\vii 
country,  the  door  of  which  he  had  reached  in  a  single  day,  and 
where  Nicolet  had  resided  for  so  many  years.    Even  supposing 
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that  Nicolet  did  not  go  down  to  Quebec  in  1633,  lie  could  have 
gone;  and  he  certainly  Avent  there  in  the  month  of  June,  1G3J:, 
because  he  .started  from  that  place  on  the  2d  of  July  with  Father 
l-Jrcbi'iil:'  to  ])ro;-.  {'d  lo  tlic  West. 

Now,  as  I  have  idready  said,  he  had  overy  I'ight  to  be  regarded 
as  au  inter{)reter  from  at  least  1622.  He  may  have  l)een  placed 
as  such  on  tlie  pay  list  in  1627;  but  having,  as  1  presume,  ren- 
dered very  little  service  to  the' Hundred  Associates  between  1628 
and  16;>J,  it  is  likeh'  that  his  L-m}iloy  as  interpreter  in  full  pay 
only  dati.'il  in  reality  from  the  suuuut.'r  of  1632.  So  soon  as  he 
reached  Quehce  with  the  Indians  oF  his  ''agency,"  eitlier  in  1633 
or  l(i31,  he  wjis  notliing  else.  1  am  sui-e,  but  an  interpreter  of  the 
com])any,  paid  l:)y  them,  and  receiving  his  orders  from  them, 
through  Champlain,  their  representati\'e. 

Wliy  not  say  therefore,  with  the  Ji elation,  that  he  was  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Hundred  Associates  when  he  was  sent  to  explore 
'Wisconsin?  That,  in  my  estimation,  wonld  be  quite  correct. 

That  Nicolet  was  interpreter  at  Three  ^Rivers  is  not  stated;  and 
he  could  not  have  been  because  the  fort  at  that  place  was  not  yet 
built,  and  the  trade  of  1632  and  1633  which  took  place  partly  at 
St.  Croix,  and  partly  at  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  must  have 
been  attended  by  the  various  interpreters  already  mentioned  in 
these  notes,  whilst  nothing  can  explain  how  Champlain  would 
have  employed  Nicolet  at  that  period  of  his  life  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, after  having  prepared  him  with  so  great  pains  to  carry 
on  the  business  in  the  "West. 

It  happened  that  ^vheu  Father  Breljeu.f  and  Nicolet  left  Quebec 
for  the  West  on  the  2d  of  July,  1634,  an  expedition  had  sailed  from 
there  on  the  1st  of  that  month  to  go  to  Three  Rivers  to  establish 
a  fort.  On  the  4th,  they  were  all  arrived  at  that  latter  place ;  and 
the  first  pickets  were  planted  under  the  eye  of  Nicolet,  who  imme- 
diately after  renewed  his  journey  to  the  W' est,  in  company  with 
the  ITurons  who  had  been  trading  at  Three  Rivers  that  year;  for 
they  were  determined  not  to  go  any  farther  in  the  direction  of 
Quebec,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Champlain  abandoned  St. 
Croix,  and  established  Three  Rivers.  In  1635,  trade  was  carried 
on  with  the  Ilurons  at  Three  Rivers  between  the  15th  and  the 
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23d  of  July.  Had  Nicolet  returned  from  AVisconsin  with  them?  I 
calcuhite  that  the  trip  from  Quebec  to  Wisconsin  must  have 
taken  ten  weeks  each  \\"ciy,  leaving  thirty  weeks  of  the  year — 
from  July,  1634,  to  July,  1635 — for  the  transactions  connected 
with  the  object  of  his  voyage,  which  is  plenty.  Consequently,  he  • 
had  time  to  start  in  July,  1634,  and  return  in  July,- 1635. 

From  that  moment,  or  rather  from  the  9th  of  December,  1635, 
we  find  Nicolet  residing  at  Three  Rivers  as  interpreter — and  so 
continued  till  the  year  of  his  death,  1642. 

Jean  Nicolet,  it  will  be  seen,  arrived  in  the  colony  in  1618,  and 
immediately  went  to  reside  on  the  Ottawa  River  and  Lake  Nipis- 
sing.  The  Relations  ties  Jesuit cs  say  that  he  remained  there  until 
the  country  was  restored  to  France  by  the  English,  in  1632.  The 
first  time  we  find  Nicolet  below  iMontreal  is  in  July,  1634,  when 
Father  Brebeuf  states  that  he  traveled  up  with,  him  to  Allumettes 
Island,  on  the  Ottawa.  The  party  with  which  Brebeuf  was, 
passed  Three  Rivers,  half-\\'ay  between  Quebec  and  IMontreal,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1634.  From  Allumettes  Island,  Avhere  Nicolet 
had  landed,  Brebeuf  traveled  to  the  Huron  mis.sions,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Georgian  Bay.    These  facts  are  taken  from  the  Relations, 

Now  comes  my  supposition,  ^vliicli  is  entirely  new  to  historians. 
Nicolet  left  Allumettes  Island  about  September,  1634.  and  went 
to  AVisconsin.  He  nuLst  have  spent  the  winter  there,  in  order  to 
return  to  Canada  with  the  trading  parties  the  following  summer. 
The  Indians  from  the  Great  l^akes  used  to  reach  Three  Rivers  in 
Jul}^  and  August;  never  before  nor  after  that  period.  They  were 
there  on  the  20th  of  July,  1635. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1635,  I  find  Jean  Nicolet,  interpreter, 
at  Three  Rivers,  as  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  church;  and 
again  on  the  21st,  27th  and  29th  of  the  same  month.  Again  on 
the  7th  and  9th  of  January;  2()th  of  April;  30th  of  Alay;  and 
the  28th  of  August,  1636. 

Nicolet  must  have  spent  the  winter  of  1636-37  in  Three  Rivers, 
because  we  find  him  on  the  16th  of  April,  1637,  leaving  that  place 
to  go  to  Quebec  at  the  call  of  the  Governor  General.  Eleven 
days  after  be  is  present  at  a  council  at  Quebec,  in  the  interest  of 
the  e.stablishim^nt  of  an  Indian  settlement  at  Three  Rivers.  Dur- 
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ing  the  suiiirner  of  that  year  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Relations  two 
or  three  times  in  connection  with  the  defense  of  that  vilhige 
against  the  Iroquois. 

At  Quebec,  7th  of  October,  1637,  Nicolet  marries  Alarguerite 
Couilhird.  The  marriage  contract  is  dated  in  that  city,  22d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1637.  On  the  following  18th  of  November,  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  churcli  register  at  Three  Rivers,  where  he  spent  the  whole 
winter  of  1637-38.  From  that  moment  his  wife  is  present  at 
churcli  nearh'  every  month  in  Three  Rivers  up  to  1612,  the  date 
of  Nicolet's  death,  as  the  register  shows. 

The  church  register  of  Three  Rivers  for  1638,  only  contains  the 
first  five  months  of  that  year.  Nicok-t's  presence,  during  that 
period  of  five  months,  is  mentioned  only  on  the  lOtli  of  ]\Iarch. 
After  that  we  find  him  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1639.  There  is  no  probability  that  he  went  to  Wisconsin 
and  returned  during  that  short  i^eriod  of  less  than  ten  montlis,  of 
which  the  half  was  not  fit  for  traveling  back  from  that  remote 
point  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Besides,  we  know  that  the  spirit  of  dis- 
covery had  died  with  Champlain  on  the  25th  of  December,  1635; 
imd  we  may  also  believe  that  Nicolet,  after  his  marriage,  never 
again  attempted  those  daring  excursions  among  unlmown  nations 
that  marked  his  early  career.  lie  is  present  at  church  in  Three 
Rivei^  9th  of  January,  4th  of  I\Iarch,  the  16th,  18th,  and  20th  of 
July,  and  the  7th  of  December,  1639.  On  the  9th  of  October  of 
the  same  year  he  was  present  at  Quebec  to  attend  the  marriage 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  JoUiet.  Nicolet  is  at  Three  Rivers 
again  on  the  26th  of  January,  1640.  He  died  two  years  after  that 
date;  and  during  all  that  time  we  trace  him  month  by  month  in 
the  parish  register  of  Three  Rivers. 

In  brief,  Nicolet  must  have  traveled  to  the  Mississippi  in  the 
year  163Ir-35,  from  July  to  July,  because  that  period  is  tlie  only 
one  during  which  we  cannot  find  him  on  the  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Nicolet  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jesuits.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
possible  that  he  traveled  on  discoveiy  in  connection  with  those 
Fathers,  who,  at  that  time — 1636,  and  afterwards — were  the  only 
persons  taking  an  interest  in  Western  discovery.  Being  an  em- 
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ploye  of  the  Hundred  Partuers,  Nicolet  remained  at  Three  Riv- 
ers from  1635  to  1642 ;  and  ^ve  know  that  neither  the  Hundred 
Partners  nor  ^f.  de  i\Iontmagny,  the  govemor  general,  avIio  came 
to  .succeed  Cliamphiin  in  June,  1G36,  trouhled  tlieniselves  about 
the  Great  Lalces,  and  the  country  beyond  them.  I  cannot  see  any 
rea.son  why  Nicolet  would  have  visited  AVisconsin  after  the  death 
of  Chaiijplain;  after  he  had  abandoned  the  life  of  the  woods; 
after  he  had  got  married;  after  he  liad  become  an  employe  of  the 
l)rincipal  commercial  company  of  Canada;  when  nobod}^  seems 
to  have  wanted  liim  to  resuuic  liis  old  slylc  of  life;  but,  on  the 
eoulrary,  at  a  time  wlu.'U  his  presence  at  Three  Rivers  was  so  im- 
portant both  winter  and  sunnuer. 
August,  1S77. 


Early  Historic  Relics  of  the 
Northwest  ■ 


By  James  Davie  Butler,  LL.  D. 

1(1  11.:'  scw  nlh  vuliiiDo  ot'  tlK'  Colli  . 'i!. lis  this  So"i-ly,  T  cdu- 
tribuletl  nil  aefoiiiit  of  a  AVestplialiaii  medal  of  llMS,  whieli  liad 
biH'ii  plowed  lu)  in  oiu"  Northwest,  in  j>ii]ralo  Co.,  Wis.,  in  ISUl. 
Jt  --.vas  iny  endeavor  to  show  that  that  i'eii('  iiiigiit  veiy  jiossibly 
liave  been  brought  to  America  by  Hennepin,  the  first  white  man 
■who  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  tlie  Falls  of  St.  Anthony-. 

A  Venetian  Medal  cf  1685 

Oddly  Gnon<;h,  I  have  now  fallen  in  with  a  sort  of  eonnterpart 
to  that  Buffalo  finding- — a  medal  v;hieli,  it  may  be,  belonged  to 
a  man  who  discovered  as  much  of  the  Southern  jMississippi  as 
Hennepin  did  of  the  Northern. 

The  oldest  of  all  portable  monuments  are  coins  and  medals. 
They  are  ''eternal  jewels."  The  places  where  they  turn  up  are 
as  surprising  as  their  age.  Such  an  antique  latefy  came  into  my 
hands  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  wliere  a  countryman  or  peddler  had 
sold  it  as  old  silver  to  a  dealer  in  bric-a-brac. 

Its  date  is  1685;  it  is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  evidently  a 
Venetian  medal.  On  the  rim  between  the  two  faces  are  the  words: 
Virt'ute  et  foriuna  Venetoni'ni —  "By  the  valor  and  success  of 
the  Venetians." 

The  obverse  is  the  Venetian  lion  trium]:)hin^.  His  left  paw 
holds  an  open  book  inscribed.  Fax  lihi,  Marce,  cvangeUsta  mens — 
"Peace  to  thee,  0  Mark,  my  evangcdist."  Beneath  his  feet  are  a 
cimetar,  spear,  and  three  chains,  which  hold  captives,  who  are  tur- 
baned  and  kneeling,  one  bearing  the  crescent  badge,  another  wdth. 
hands  bound  behind  his  back.  Other  captives  are  half  seen.  Be- 
hind all,  and  beneath  a  star,  is  a  warrior  Avearing  a  cap  peculiar 
to  the  doge  of  Venice.    Above  all  are  the  words,  Leoni  Ultori — 
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''To  the  Lion,  the  Avenger ;"  and  below  these  words,  an  arm 
thrust  out  of  a  cloud  and  laying  a  crown  decorated  with  a  palm 
branch  on  the  head  of  the  winged  lion.  Below  all  are  the  figures, 
1685.  The  reverse  shows  a  wonderful  map  of  Greece  southward 
from  Prevesa  on  the  west,  and  Euba^a  on  the  east.  The  names  of 
twenty-two  places  are  more  legible  than  in  almost  any  modern 
map.  The  position  of  each  city  is  indicated  by  something  resem- 
bling a  wall  and  gate.  Over  ten  cities  there  rises  a  cross,  over 
live  a  crescent.  The  outlines  of  seven  islands  are  marked ;  those  of 
ba3's  and  rivere,  forests  and  mountains,  are  still  more  numerous. 

The  medal  is  of  silver,  and  four  and  one-half  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  Aveighs  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  grains.  Its  age, 
lacking  only  six  years  of  two  centuries,  renders  it  miraculous  that 
I  behold  it  untouched  by  time's  effacing  fingers.  ]\Iany  letters  are 
delicate,  but  not  one  is  erased.  The  lion's  nose  was  stamped  in 
high  relief,  and  it  has  been  a  little  snubbed  and  flattened.  In  all 
other  respects,  we  survey  this  relic  with  nothing  of  that  artistic 
finish  marred,  and  nothing  of  that  i)olished  brightness  dimmed 
witli  which  it  came  forth  from  the  mint  where  all  Christendom 
learned  the  art  of  coining. 

On  the  whole,  few  specimens  of  the  numismatic  art  are  more 
credital)le  than  the  medal  before  me.  But  as  an  historical  memo- 
rial it  is  far  more  memorable. 

It  celebrates  the  last  great  triumpli  of  Venetian  arms.  The  war 
to  which  it  relates  was  waged  between  Venice  and  Turkey  for 
fifteen  years;  from  168-t  to  1699.  The  Venetians,  under  Moro- 
sini  who  had  become  world-famous  by  defending  Candia  at  the 
close  of  the  longest  siege  recorded  in  liistor}^  invaded  Greece. 
They  first  attacked  the  Ionian  Islands  on  its  western  coast.  They 
conquered  Santa  IMaura  in  sixteen  days;  then  overran  Cephalonia 
and  Zante.  Next  tliey  captured  Prevesa  and  Arta  nortli  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  After^vards,  landing  on  the  Llorea,  whicli  Turk- 
ish tyrants  had  held  for  more  than  two  centuries,  they  mastered 
Navarino,  IModon,  Coron,  and  before  the  end  of  two  years  they 
had  di-iven  the  Turks  out  of  tlie  whole  Southern  Peninsula,  ex- 
cept Naplia  and  Corinth.  In  1687,  they  besieged  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  and  at  length  took  it.   In  the  annals  of  art,  this  siege 
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-will  be  evermore  Janientable.  It  has  "daiiimed  itself  to  everlast- 
ing-  fame."  In  the  euiir.se  of  it,  a  Venetian  bomb  falling  upon  the 
Parthenon,  \vhieh  ^vas  the  Turkish  powder  nu\yazine,  blew  out 
both  sides  of  the  most  exquisite  arehiteetiiral  miracle  wliieh  the 
world  has  ever  seen — at  once  the  glory,  of  Phidias  and  Ictinus, 
and  the  shame  of  all  ages  since.  AVorst  of  all,  the  taking-  of 
Athens  was  no  permanent  gain.  In  a  few  months  Morosini's 
forces  were  so  out-numbered  that  the}'  were  obliged  to  retire  from 
that  city  they  had  bought  so  dearly.  But  tliey  held  out  for  a 
generation  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  conquests  of  i\Torosini,  which  may  now  appear  insignificant, 
in  his  own  time  were  almost  be^'und  belief.  They  were  the  lirst 
foothold  gained  in  the  J^evant  by  any  Christian  state  .since  the 
crusades,  the  tir.st  break  in  the  prestige  of  Ottoman  invincibility. 
The  joy  at  Venice  was  uid.)Ounded.  The  statue  of  ]\Iorosini  was  set 
up  in  tlie  "hall  of  ten."  He  was  honored  Avith  the  sonorous  title 
of  l\lojjO)(  itcsiacus,  and  the  ring  and  cap  of  supreme  magistrate 
or  doge  were  sent  to  him  while  he  Avas  anu)ng  his  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  Greece.  Hence,  on  the  medal,  his  costume  betokens 
alike  the  warrior  and  the  doge.  Indeed,  the  occasion  of  .stamping 
it  seems  to  have  been  his  triumphal  career  in  belialf  of  the  city 
which  had  sent  to  him,  saying:  "Come  thou  and  rule  over  us!" 
The  history  of  the  czar  today  is  only  i-epeating  that  of  IMoro- 
sini,  two  centuries  ago. 

But  neither  in  an  historical  nor  in  an  artistic  point  of  view 
is  my  medal  most  interesting.  It  fascinates  me  most  because  it  was 
found  where  one  \v()uld  no  more  look  for  it  than  that  it  should 
appear  dro]jping  down  from  the  clouds,  or  picked  out  of  the 
stomach  of  a  pickerel.  It  tir.st  nu^t  my  eye  in  central  Illinois — 
not  far  from  the  rock  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  the  Gibraltar  of  La 
Salle,  and  I  suppose  was  discovered  in  the  ground  there,  or  there- 
a])outs.  It  was  by  no  means  old*  when  lost  or  buried.  Had  it  been, 
it  could  not  po.ssibly  remain  today  so  fi'csh  and  new  in  aspect. 

How  came  it  in  Illinois?  I  hold  that  this  ])late  of  Italian  sil- 
ver may  have  Ijeen  sent  to  the  Italian,  Tonty,  the  officer  who  dis- 
covered one  mouth  of  the  IMississippi  on  the  same  day  that  La 
Salle  discovered  another,  and  who,  for  twenty  yeare  afterward, 
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coininai]ded  at  the  Icoclv  of  St.  Louis,  near  whieli  the  medal  was 
found.  Its  date  wa.s  right  in  the  midst  of  Tonty's  liolding  this 
eomnuuid.  It  sho^ved  Italian  suceesses  auiong  Eastern  barbarians. 
Nothing  eouid  have  greater  atLraciion.s  for  an  Jtalian  who  was 
grappling  v/ith  AWstern  bartiariaris.  ^lore  than  this,  Tont}-^  had 
liimself  foiiglit  near  Turks — and  like  Cervantes,  lost  a  hand  in 
battling  there.  AVhat  eould  he  love  better  than  to  see  those  infi- 
dels, as  on  the  medal,  in  ehains  and  trampled  on  by  the  Italian 
lion'/  Nor  were  opportunities  wanting  for  this  bhizon  of  Vene- 
tian glory  to  reaeh  Tonty.  Goods,  dispatehes,  tradei's,  soldiers, 
and,  above  all,  missionaries,  notably  St.  Cosme,  whom  Tonty 
eseorted  for  moi'e  than  a  month  and  tliose  sometimes  from  Italy, 
came  to  him  every  year. 

That  soiiie  Italimi  iiiedals  were  brought  into  our  Northwest,  by 
eai'ly  missionaries,  is  certain.  One  of  them  \vas  discovered  in 
]\Iay,  1878,  by  Patrick  McCabe,  a  railroad  laborer,  Avhile  digging 
out  gravel  by  the  site  of  old  Fort  Howard,  near  Green  Bay.  This 
medal  bears  the  Jesuit  escutcheon,  namely,  an  orb  inscribed  with 
the  three  letters,  I.  II.  S.,  having  a  cross  above  them,  and  three 
nails  below  them.  Beneath  this  coat  of  arms  two  angels  kneel. 
At  their  feet  is  the  mint  mark  Ko:\rA^  while  an  Italian  inscription 
forms  an  arch  over  all  the  figures.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
Bishop  Krautbauer,  from  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  that  no  such 
medal  has  beeu  sti'uck  since  the  restoration  of  the  order  in  1814. 
It  must  then  be  older  than  the  abolition  of  the  order  in  1773. 
Its  antiquity  is  probably  much  greater,  as  the  permanent  French 
mission  at  Green  Bay  was  given  up  in  1729.  The  certainty  that 
sacred  medals  came  from  Italy  into  our  early  Northwest,  will  not 
let  me  think  it  incredible  that  secular  medals  simultaneously  pen- 
etrated that  distant  region. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  strengthen  other  proofs 
wliich,  I  confess,  do  demonstrate  thinly.  When  a  more  plausible 
conjecture  is  presented,  I  will  give  up  mine.  Meantime,  however, 
I  have  reason  to  prize  the  Morosini  medal  as  a  memorial  of  Tonty, 
and  hence,  to  the  best  of  my  present  knowledge,  the  most  ancient 
and  hence  honorable  relic  of  any  white  settler  Avhich  Illinois,  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth,  can  boa.st,  a  witness  wdiose  tales,  if  he 
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liad  a  tongiie,  ^\■ould  lack  only  six  years  of  running  back  two 
centuries. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  IMorosini  medal  was  brought  into  Illinois 
in  recent  years.  After  inquiry  among  numismatists  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  AVashington,  I  find  no  duplicate 
of  it  in  America.  Only  t^vo  specimens  have  I  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  a  European  tour  of  a  year,  namely,  in  the  British  ]\lu- 
seum,  and  tlie  cit}'  libraiy  of  Lcipsic. 


A  Seventeenth  Century  Ostensorium 

Sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  is  the  date  of  the  oldest  tomb- 
stone at  Plymouth  on  the  hill  above  the  rock  where  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed.  Wisconsin  has  a  relic  as  old  wanting  five  years, 
attesting  the  presence  of  European  settlers  within  her  borders.  It 
is  a  memorial  as  indubitably  genuine  as  the  Massachusetts  grave- 
stone, and  more  wonderful  for  many  reasons. 

This  curiosity  by  a  strange  good  fortune  stands  before  me  as  I 
write.  It  is  a  silver  ornament  fifteen  inches  high,  and  elaborately 
wrought.  A  standard  nine  inches  high  supports  a  radiated  circlet, 
closed  with  glass  on  both  sides,  and  surmounted  with  a  cross. 
This  glass  case,  accessible  by  a  wicket,  was  intended  to  contain 
the  sacramental  wafer  when  exhibited  for  popular  vener<ation. 
The  sacred  utensil  is  called  a  soleil,  as  resembling  in  shape  the 
solar  orb,  and  also  a  monstrance  and  an  ostensorium,  because  used 
to  demonstrate  or  ostentate  the  Corpus  Christi. 

The  antiquity  of  the  relic  before  me  is  beyond  doubt  or  cavil. 
Around  the  rim  of  its  oval  base  I  read  the  following  old  French 
inscription,  in  letters  every  one  of  which,  though  iiide,  is  per- 
fectly legible : 
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^  PAU  Mk.  Nicor.,, 


.18 


TJuit  is  in  English:  "This  solary  was  presented  by  I\Ir.  Nicolas 
PeiTot  to  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  Green  Bay,  in  the 
year  1686."  For  the  reason  of  the  name  Puans,  or,  in  Perrot's 
ortliography,  Pvants,  being-  given  to  the  Indians  at  Gi-een  Bay, 
sL-e  \Vis.  Hist.  Calls.,  vol.  vii,  p. 

A  la^vyer,  full  of  skeptical  suggestions,  like  the  Satanic  toad 
squatting  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  whispers  tliat  this  inscription  might 
be  cut  in  our  times  as  easily  as  two  centuries  ago.  So,  too,  it 
were  as  easy  to  write  his  legal  documents,  if  forged,  as  if  genu- 
ine;  yet  he  believes  in  them. 

The  ostensorium  was  sent  to  me  by  Rev.  F.  X.  Krautbaiier,  the 
Bishop  of  Green  Bay.  The  inscription  on  it  Avas  printed  by 
Shea,  in  his  Ilisiory  of  CatlLolic  Missioits  in  1854,  who  cites 
for  his  authority  jMcCabe's  Gazetteer  of  Wisconsin,  of  which  only 
fragments  were  published  in  a  jNIilwaukee  paper  with  which  he 
was  connected.  But  the  shrine  on  which  it  is  engraved  had  been 
tunied  up  fifty-two  years  before,  at  Green  Bay,  in  1802.  Such 
is  the  Catliolic  tradition  which  we  have  no  reason  to  distrust. 

Regarding  Perrot,  the  donor  of  the  ostensory,  little  was  known 
when  it  was  unearthed.  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  he  was 
traversing  the  Northwest  in  1663,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
thereafter.  lie  was  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  those  French  agents 
sent  west  of  Lake  IMichigan  to  gather  up  fragments  of  nations 
scattered  l)y  the  Iroquois,  and  confederate  them  under  French 
leadership  against  those  inveterate  foes  of  France.  Ilis  adven- 
tures, largely  in  Wisconsin,  he  wrote  out,  nut  for  publication,  but 
for  the  information  of  Canadian  governors.  These  memoirs,  laid 
up  in  Parisian  archives,  were  never  printed  till  1861,  and  remain 


The  Perrot  Ostensorium 

Presented  to  St.  Francis  Xavier  mission  at  De  Pare, 
in  1G8G,  b3'  Nicolas  Perrot,  French  commandant  of  the 
West.  The  contemi)orary  inscription  to  this  effect  la 
on  the  lini  of  the  base,  shown  a])ove. 
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to  this  day  untranslated.  The  date  on  the  ostensory  tallies  with 
the  period  when  he  was  governor  of  Green  Bay  and  all  the  North- 
west. Such  a  present  was  in  keeping  with  his  devotional  procliv- 
ities, his  fondness  for  the  missionaries,  and  his  desire  to  make  his 
favor  for  those  apostles  manifest  to  Indian  converts. 

The  mission  at  De  Pere — five  miles  above  Green  Bay — was 
the  oldest  west  of  Lake  ^lichigan,  except  that  at  La  Pointe.  It 
was  established  sixteen  yeai-s  before  the  date  of  Perrot's  present, 
that  is  in  1G70.  The  first  ehapel  was  probably  a  bark  wigwam, 
but  in  1676  a  fine  church  was  erected  through  the  eft'orts  of 
Charles  Albanel.  The  same  3^ear,  Father  Silvy  reported  as  bap- 
tized at  that  station,  thirty-six  adults  and  one  himdred  and  twen- 
ty-six children.  But  within  a  twelve-month  after  the  benefaction 
of  Perrot,  the  De  Pere  church  Avas  burned  by  pagan  Indians.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  at  the  first  alarm,  the  ostensory  was 
buried  in  the  earth  by  its  guardians,  who  sought  to  save  it  from 
sacrilegious  hand.s,  and  who  succeeded  so  well  that  they  were 
never  able  to  recover  it  themselves.  The  earth  near  De  Pere  was 
a  sort  of  Pompeii,  sealing  up  in  secrecy  and  safety  a  witness  who 
stood  much  nearer  the  cradle  of  our  history  than  Pompeii  to  that 
of  Italy. 

In  1802,  about  one  himdred  and  fifteen  years  after  the  De  Pere 
chapel  was  burnt,  workmen  digging  a  foundation  for  a  bark-house 
in  Green  Bay,  about  five  miles  distant,  and  near  the  river  bank, 
dashed  against  a  silver  vessel  which  proved  to  be  Perrot's  present. 
This  finding  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  old  Langlade-Grig- 
non  estate,  and  to  have  l)een  talcen  in  charge  by  jMrs.  Grignon. 
It  was  used  by  traveling  missionaries  who  were  wont  to  celebrate 
divine  service  in  the  upper  room  of  her  house.  After  the  first 
Catholic  church  had  been  built  in  1823,  it  was  used  there.  After 
the  burning  of  that  church  in  1828,  it  was  carried  by  Father  Badin 
to  St.  Ann's,  in  Detroit.  Discovered  there  in  1838  by  Father 
Bonduel,  the  Green  Bay  priest,  it  was  redeemed  by  him  for 
twenty-six  doll  are,  or  gulden,  and  brought  back  to  Green  Bay. 

A  facsimile  of  the  marvelous  monstrance  has  been  taken  by 
our  Madison  photographic  artist,  Mr.  N.  P.  Jones,  for  preservation 
in  the  halls  of  the  Historical  Society.  The  original  I  restore  to  the 
14 
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Bishop  of  Green  Bay,  who  keeps  it  in  his  vault.  Its  weight  is  a 
trifle  over  twenty  ounces,  and  the  repousi^e  work,  rayonnant  and 
flamboyant,  attests  that  it  must  have  been  manufactured  in 
France  itself — just  as  the  rudeness  of  the  lettering  bears  witness 
of  a  Green  Bay  provincial  goldsmith.  An  odd  bit  of  proof  has 
fallen  in  my  way  that  the'soleil  is  at  least  seven  years  older  than 
1686,  the  date  of  its  consecration  to  the  mission.  It  is  this.  In 
1679,  Louis  XIV  issued  a  decree  that  every  soleil  should  have  a 
mark  and  countennark  stamped  on  its  oval  base.  The  soleil  now 
before  me  bears  no  such  stamp.  Either  therefore  it  is  older  than 
1679,  or  through  pious  fraud  it  evaded  the  royal  order.  The 
base  was  broken  from  the  standard  by  the  pickaxe,  but  the  fract- 
ure has  been  well  repaired. 

There  are  four  memorials  older  than  the  ostensorium  of  Perrot, 
proving  the  presence  of  white  men  in  Wisconsin, — but  they  are 
all  treasured  far  beyond  its  borders,  and  I  fear  will  be  for  a  long 
time.  One  is  the  original  manuscript  of  ^Marquette,  detailing  his 
journey  across  "Wisconsin  and  down  tlie  IMississippi,  which  was 
written  at  Green  Bay  in  the  winter  of  1673-74.  This  writing  is  in 
the  College  of  St.  Mary  at  IMontreal.  The  second  memorial  is 
Jolliet's  notes  0]i  the  same  journey,  written  on  his  return  to 
France  in  1671,  and  preserved  in  the  seminaiy  of  St.  Sulpitje  at 
Paris.  The  other  two  are  nuips — both  preserved  in  Parisian 
archives,  one  is  of  Lake  Superior,  drawn  up  in  1671 — the  other  i 
dating  from  1679,  " sJioivs  the  lUessipi  Jrom  49°  to  12°,  where  the  I 
Misconsing  cotnes  in,^'  according  to  an  inscription  upon  it. 

Fragments  of  French  arms — and  other  metallic,  glass,  or 
earthen  articles,  doubtle.s.s  exist  in  the  North^vest,  that  are  older 
than  the  sacred  silver  of  Perrot.  But  none  Imown  to  me  can  be 
proved  of  so  great  antiquity,  for  jione  of  them  bear  dates  that  are  | 
tell-tales  of  their  age.  In  Ottawa,  I  saw  a  bronze  cross  j)icked 
up  at  the  foot  of  Starved  Piock,  and  called  iManpiette's.  But  it 
bears  no  date.  Tliere  is  another  of  silver  that  was  found  at 
Green  Bay,  and  presented  long  ago  to  our  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. But  how  old  it  is  no  one  knows,  or  can  know^,  as  it  has  no 
inscription  or  mark  of  any  kind  to  indicate  its  age. 

Some  other  dated  votive  offering  to  tlic  La  Pointe  or  Green 
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Bay  missions,  even  before  1686,  may  possibly  come  to  light.  But 
aside  from  such  an  improbable  ^vindfall,  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  antiquarian  discoveiy  this  side  of  the  prehistoric  period, 
either  in  Wisconsin,  or,  indeed,  out  of  it,  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  ^Mis8issii)pi  Valley,  can  ever  be  made  that  shall 
rival  as  a  work  of  art — as  a  religious  relic,  and,  a])0ve  all,  as  a 
historical  memorial,  the  silver  ostcnsorium  of  Nicolas  Perrot. 

With  good  reason,  then,  has  Wisconsin  fostered  her  Historical 
Society,  till  it  is  pre-eminent  throughout  the  West.  It  had  the 
most  precious  memorials  to  enshrine. 

The  volume  by  l*errot  which  I  luive  mentioned,  treated  of  the 
maiuu.'rs,  customs,  and  religion  uf  the  aborigines  in  our  north- 
western lake  region,  intermingled  with  much  of  personal  narra- 
tive. Its  exact  title  is,  Monu'we  sur  Ics  Ma:urs,  coulurncs  et  re- 
ligion dcs  Sauvages  de  VAnierique  Septentrionale  (Paris,  1864, 
8vo.).  Prom  this  work  and  La  Potherie,  L^Amcrique  Sep- 
ientrionale  (Paris,  1703),  you  may  glean  the  personal  history  of 
Nicolas  Perrot,  and  what  is  more,  facts  regarding  AVisconsin  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  greater  abundance  than  from  all  other 
sources.  According  to  these  authorities,  as  early  as  1661,  Perrot 
reports  some  Frenchiuen  already  among  wandering  Satttettrs  or 
Chippewas,  in  or  near  the  present  botindaries  of  Wisconsin,  In 
1665,  he  describes  his  visit  to  the  Outagamis.  In  ^lay,  1667,  he  was 
at  Green  Bay.  In  1669,  with  four  French  followers,  he  was  an  aux- 
iliary of  the  Ilnrons.  In  1670,  we  find  him  at  Green  Bay,  embark- 
ing for  the  east  in  a  fur  fleet  of  thirty  canoes.  In  1671,  he  led  rep- 
resentatives of  eleven  tribes,  mostty  from  the  territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  ]\Iackinaw,  and  served  as  their  interpreter,  while  they  swore 
friendship  to  each  other  and  allegiance  to  the  king  of  France. 

In  the  spring  of  1685,  Perrot  arrived  at  Green  Bay,  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  country,  embracing  the  whole  Northwest,  lilte 
Cass,  in  1820.  lie  w^as  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  of  great 
influence.  He  came  just  in  time  to  be  a  mediator  between 
the  OttaAvas  and  the  Outagamies,  who  were  then  beginning 
an  internecine  stmggle.  His  negotiation  was  much  facil- 
itated by  his  rescuing  a  female  captive  of  distinction  from  one 
of  these  parties,  and  restoring  her  to  her   friends  belong- 
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ing  to  the  other.  He  then,  passing  down  the  Wisconsin  to  its 
mouth,  and  up  the  i\Iississippi  about  eighty  leagues,  built  a  fort 
on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  river.  The  next  year,  1G86,  he  spent 
in  part  at  Green  Bay,  and  it  was  this  year  in  which  he  presented 
the  mission  the  osteusorimn,  which,  but  for  his  book,  would  be  the 
only  monument  of  his  presence  in  Wisconsin.  The  next  year, 
16S7,  he  headed  several  himdred  Indians,  largely  from  Wiscon- 
sin, on  an  expedition  against  the  tribes  of  western  New  York. 

In  1690,  Perrot  was  again  in  ]\Iackinaw.  In  the  year  following, 
lead  was  brought  to  him  at  his  fort  on  the  IMississippi,  twenty- 
one  leagues  above  the  Des  jMoiues  Kiver.  In  1(595,  he  brought 
five  Wisconsin  chiefs  to  Montreal,  and  his  final  recall  from  Green 
Bay  was  in  1699.  On  the  ^vhole,  Perrot,  the  man,  should  figure 
in  Wisconsin  history  as  conspicuously  as  his  unique  monstrance 
stands  among  its  moniunents. 

To  my  great  surprise,  another  ancient  French  ostensorium  has 
been  discovered  by  Bishop  Krautbauer,  of  Green  Bay,  and  sent 
to  me  for  comparison  with  Perrot 's  present.  It  now  belongs  to 
Itcv.  Wm.  Fierber,  of  St.  Louis,  but  it  ivas  brought  there  from 
the  French  mission  in  Kaskaskia,  by  Father  T.  P.  Klein.  It  is 
identical  in  type  with  Perrot 's  relic.  Its  height  is  the  same,  but  it 
weighs  four  ounces  less.  It  bears  on  its  cross  and  base  the  marlis 
and  counter-marks  prescribed  by  the  royal  order  in  1679,  already 
alluded  to,  which  was  dated  December  30th,  and  was  as  follows : 
''Les  soleils  seront  marques  et  contre-marques  a  la  croix  du 
rayon,  et  aux  deux  grandes  faces  du  pied,  s'iLs  sont  carres,  si  non, 
an  bouge."  [Ostensoria  shall  be  marked  and  counter-marked  on 
the  rayed  cross,  and  on  the  two  principal  faces  of  the  base,  if  it  is 
square;  if  it  is  not,  on  the  oval  base.] 

The  relic  from  Kaskaskia  bears  three  stamps  on  its  cross.  One 
is  an  inverted  crown  standing  over  a  letter  E.  One  of  the  other 
two  stamps  shows  the  French  lily  beneath  a  crown,  and  above 
it  a  cross  ^vith  two  dots,  said  to  be  Jesuit  symbols  of  the 
wounds  of  Christ,  and  the  letters  I.  L.  B.  The  other  stamps  on 
the  base  are  similar  to  those  on  the  cross.  These  marks  prove 
the  handiwork  that  bears  them  to  be  less  than  two  centuries  old, 
but  who  can  tell  how  nmch  less?    In  1870,  a  woman  of  Kaskas- 
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kia,  who  was  then  ninety  years  old,  told  Father  Klein  that  this 
monstrance  was  in  use  there  from  her  earliest  remembrance,  and 
that  her  mother  eould  not  remember  when  it  Avas  brought  thither. 

Notice  of  another  ostensorium  at  Green  Bay,  even  more  ancient 
than  that  of  Perrot,  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  This  notice  oc- 
curs among  the  documents  edited  by  Pierre  Margry,  regarding 
French  discoveries  and  establishments  in  our  West  and  North- 
west (vol.  ii,  J).  178).  It  appears  in  detached  leaves  of  an  im- 
perfect letter  of  La  Salle,  written  in  1682.  The  writer  treats  of 
the  productions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  speaks  of  red 
copper,  and  says  he  Imows  of  one  mass  weighing  more  than  four 
quintals.  He  also  describes  a  species  of  sand  which  he  supposed 
to  contain  quicksilver.  In  the  midst  of  these  accounts  I  find 
the  following  paragraph: 

"A  savage  named  Kiskirinanso,  that  is  to  say  Wild  Ox,  of  the 
]\Iascoutin  tribe  [who  are  laid  down  in  Franquelin's  map  of  1684 
as  north  of  thu  Wisconsin  Iviver] ,  a  considerable  war-chief  among 
his  people,  says  that  in  a  little  river  to  which  he  wished  to  lead 
me,  he  had  discovered  a  quantity  of  white  metal,  a  portion  of 
which  he  gave  to  Father  AUouez,  a  Jesuit,  and  that  brother 
Gisles,  a  goldsmith  who  resides  at  Green  ]5ay  (the  Bay  of  the 
Puans),  having  wrought  it,  made  the  sim-shaped  article  [soleil] 
in  Avhich  they  put  the  holy  bread.  He  means  the  ostensoiy 
which  this  same  brother  has  made  there.  He  says  that  Father 
Allouez  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  merchandise  by  way  of  recom- 
pense, and  told  him  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  because  it  (the 
metal)  was  a  manitou,  that  is  to  say  a  spirit,  who  was  not  yet 
developed. ' ' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  Green  Bay  workman  two  cen- 
turies ago  can  have  had  the  molds  and  tools  needful  for  executing 
the  elaborate  repousse  work  Avhieh  we  see  in  the  gift  of  Perrot, 
and  its  Kaskaskia  counterpart. 

Perrot's  motives  for  making  the  grand  present  of  silver  we  can 
only  conjecture.  Those  who  believe  that  he  had  attempted  to 
poison  La  Salle  eight  years  before,  may  fancy  that  he  was  remorse- 
ful, and  sought  to  quiet  conscience  by  a  gift  laid  on  the  altar. 
But  those  who  think  him  to  be  unjustly  charged  with  such  a  das- 
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tavdly  attempt,  will  hold  that  his  ol'l'ering  Avas  brought  in  pay- 
ment of  some  vow  made  in  perils,  and  not  forgotten  after  miracu- 
lous 13 reservations.  Combining  with  one  or  both  these  considera- 
tions, may  have  been  a  desire  to  increase  his  prestige  as  governor 
of  the  Northwest  by  associating  hiiuself,  in  the  minds  of  savages, 
with  those  i)riests  whose  power  already  passed  among  them  for 
supernatural. 

Amoriean  Puritans  seldom  understand  the  dignity  of  the  osten- 
sorium  aiJiouLT  Catholic  regalia.  It  is,  thend'ore,  worth  noticing, 
that  an  osti-nsorium  is  the  central  ligure  in  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous paintings  in  the  world.  In  1508,  I7;ii)hael,  who  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  had  become  the  acknowledged  head  of  Florentine 
artists,  Avas  invited  to  Kome,  and  aslced  to  show  his  genius  in  the 
Vatican.  In  the  center  of  a  wide  wall  he  i^ainted  an  ostensorium, 
with  Popes  and  all  minor  ecclesiastics  on  the  right  and  left. 
Above  it  he  added  the  Holy  Dove,  Christ,  and  God  the  Father 
amid  cherubim,  seraphim,  and  beatified  saints,  all  bending  their 
eyes  on  the  sacred  symbol  below.  Thanks  to  this  inspiration, 
Raphael  at  once  became  as  prL*-eminent  in  Pome  as  he  had  before 
become  in  Florence. 


Tradition  of  the  Fox  Indians, 

1730 


Tho  following  tiadition  i.s  coi)i(.'d  from  the  Niles  (Mich.)  Rcr/istcr  and  Ad- 
vertise,- of  Di'c.  12,  arid  lias  the  appearance  of  having  Ix'cn  selected 
matter,  with  no  rrfc-nnce  as  to  its  origin.  It  has  some  i-esemblance  to  the 
same  tradiiiim  given  hy  the  late  Angustin  (;rignon,  wiun  visited  by  the  writer 
of  this  note  in  lSo7,  and  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Society's  Col- 
lccii(j)ts. 

This  paper,  brief  as  it  is,  is  something  of  an  addition  to  our  traditional  liis- 
tory  ;  and  as  the  tletails  are  somewhat  dilfermt  from  Griguon's  version,  it 
would  sivm   not  tu  have  ec.ine  throuuh  him. 

The  name  of  the  Frmch  cai)tain  slain  at  CJreen  Bay  is  not  given  in  this 
narrative;  ('apt.  Clrl^Tnon  gave  it  as  d(M-ivi'd  from  ilie  tips  of  his  grandfather, 
DeA'elie — so  iu'  i)ronoviiiced  it  ;  and  whicli  tin?  Canadian  historian,  Josepli 
Tas.s('-.  coiuhuUs  was  DeA'illiei's. 

The  date  of  tlie  event  here  commemorated  is  somewhat  doub1.fnl  :  though 
the  occurrence  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  not  very  long  anterior  to  Ma- 
rin's ex,niditioD  of  March,  ll'M) — some  vague  account  of  which  is  given  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  our  CuUcctions,  coupled  with  Grignou's  tradition  as  re- 
corded in  our  third  volume.  Though  this  terrii)!..'  defeat  of  the  I«\)xes,  de- 
scribed by  tradition  as  inllicted  l>y  Morand's,  or  more  properly  'Marin's,  ex- 
pedition, may  have  jjeen  the  capital  strolie  of  the  Sieur  DeVilliers  in  Septem- 
\)ov  of  the  same  year. 

The  period  assigned  for  the  almost  total  des*truction  of  tlve  I'oxes  at  the 
Grand  Butte  des  Morts,  in  the  following  tradition — tliat  it  occurred  during 
Frontenac's  C'anadian  administration,  whicli  extended  from  1G7L'  till  his 
death  in  IGOS — cannot  be  correct.  There  is  no  record  of  any  military  expe- 
diti(m  within  tlu'  borders  of  Wis-consin,  prior  t()  Ijouvigny's  in  171G. 

L.  C.  D. 

During  the  time  of  Frontenac's  government  of  the  Canadas, 
the  French  occupied  a  po.st  at  Green  Bay,  nearly  opposite  the 
point  on  wliich  Fort  Howard  now  stands.  Two  young  Menomo- 
nees  of  those  days  killed  two  AVinnebagoes.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  post  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  murderers.  The 
surrender  was  promised.  But  Indians  are  proverbially  slow,  ex- 
cept in  the  chase  or  in  battle.  In  all  matters  concerning  life  and 
death,  they  counsel,  and  delay  to  act.  Pending  the  interval  be- 
tween the  promise  to  surrender,  and  the  time  of  its  fidfillment, 
the  French  officer,  becoming  impatient,  armed  himself  with  a 
rifle,  and  taking  a  servant  with  him,  went  to  the  lodge  to  demand 
the  instant  surrender  of  the  two  young  Menomonees.  He  found 
the  Indians  in  council;  a  negotiation  was  pending.    There  had 
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arisen  a  difficulty.  The  two  inurderei*s  were  the  adopted  sons  of 
an  old  Fox  woman,  who  was  loth  to  give  tliem  up.  Hope  was 
entertained,  however,  that  her  consent  would  finally  be  obtained. 
Thereupon,  exasperated  at  the  delay,  and  at  what  he  perhaps  sus- 
pected was  Indian  cunning,  he  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  chief  who 
represented  the  council,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  An  in- 
stantaneous rush  w£is  made  on  the  officer  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  chief,  when  another  chief,  rising  and  interfering,  said:  "It 
was  the  delay  to  act,  that  killed  the  chief,  and  not  the  officer. 
They  owed  what  had  happened  to  themselves."  The  party  gave 
back,  when  the  officer  again  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of 
the  two  young  offenders.  An  answer  was  given:  "We  expect 
to  get  the  old  foster  woman's  consent  soon."  The  officer  having 
charged  his  rifle,  shot  down  the  speaker,  whereupon  a  yoiuag  In- 
dian standing  by,  seized  his  gun  and  shot  the  officer. 

The  news  flew — the  French  camp  was  presentl}^  in  motion. 
War  and  revenge  were  resolved  on.  Reinforcements  came  in,  in 
aid  of  the  French,  and  the  then  powerful  Chippewa  and  Menom- 
onee  bands.  An  immediate  march  was  taken  up,  and  the  Fox 
Indians  were  now  doomed  to  stand  alone  against  the  united  power 
of  the  French,  the  Chippewas  and  IMenomonees.  The  parties 
met  on  that  beautiful  piece  of  tableland,  in  nearly  the  center  of 
which  stands  "Le  Petit  Butte  des  IMorts."  The  Foxes  were  sur- 
rounded, and  a  desperate  fight  was  fought,  which  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  vast  numbers  on  both  sides,  but  in  great  havoc  among 
the  Foxes.  The  survivors  retreating  farther  up  and  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnebago,  were  overtaken,  and  made  another 
stand  on  tlie  ground  where  now  stands  "Le  Grand  Butte  des 
Morts."  Here  the  parties  fought  to  desperation,  but  the  Foxes 
w^ere  literally  cut  to  pieces.  The  tradition  says  all  were  slain, 
except  about  twenty;  and  these  flying  before  their  blood-thirsty 
pursuers  were  overtaken  at  the  La  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  made 
prisoners.* 

♦In  the  report  of  the  Land  Commissioner  for  the  adjustment  of  land  claims  In 
Michigan  territory,  in  1820,  occurs  this  reference  to  this  war:  "The  Fox 
Indians  were  attacked  and  sif^nally  defeated  by  the  French  troops  under  Cap- 
tain Morandh  with  the  aid  of  their  allies,  the  Chippewas,  in  the  winter  of 
1706,  at  a  place  since  called  'La  Butte  des  Morts'  ;  a  great  proportion  of  them 
were  destroycid  in  this  engagement,  and  many  driven  from  the  country." 


Langlade  Papers,  1 737-1 800 


The  stranger  visiting  the  ancient  settlement  of  Green  Bay  as  late  as  1827, 
would  have  found,  it  in  very  nearly  Its  primitive  condition.  No  dwellings, 
save  one  or  two,  of  modern  structure,  no  vehicles  similar  to  those  found  else- 
where, and,  in  fact,  no  highways  in  proper  condition  of  improvement  for 
their  use. 

About  a  half  mile  above  the  fort,  which  w^as  near  the  mouth  of  Fox  River, 
was  the  usual  landing  from  ves.-rels*,  where  were  the  remains  of  the  old  Lang- 
lade and  G'rignon  mansions — on  one  side  the  ruins  of  a  grist-mill,  and  on  the 
other  several  buildings,  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decay,  scattered  along  the 
river  hank,  at  short  intervals ;  the  Langlade  and  Grignon  possessions  extend- 
ing, either  way,  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 

AftA?r  the  death  of  Pierre  Griguon,  in  1795,  his  eldest  son,  Pierre,  Jr.,  be- 
came the  head  of  the  family,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  in  18213;  when 
his  brother,  Augustin  Grignon,  as.sumed  a  similar  j)Obition,  and  managed  the 
large  e^rtate.^-  which  the  family  liad  acquired  during  thrir  long  residence  at 
the  Bay.  His  residence  was  at  the  Grand  Kaukauna,  but  by  his  tenants  the 
whole  Langlade  and  Grignon  estate  was  occupied. 

In  the  early  spring  of  ISl'S,  I  toolc  up  my  residence  within  the  limits'  of  the 
present  city  of  Green  Bay.  Soon  after,  having  firocured  a  site  from  my 
friend,  Mr.  Augustin  Grignon,  who  was  in  possession  of  tho  premises  for- 
merly occupied  by  his  brother  Pierre,  my  office  was  erected,  immediately  op- 
posite, and  withm  a  few  feet  of  an  old  trading-house  then  in  ruins.  In  pass- 
ing the  building  which  had  remainwl  unoccupied  for  several  years,  the  floor 
of  the  loft  still  remaining  intact,  I  discovered  a  large  quantity  of  rubbish  which 
St-emed  to  have  1x?en  abandoned  to  the  action  of  storms*  of  wind  and  rain, 
pouring  in  at  will  through  the  open  gables. 

There  wt^ve  several  bushels  of  old  accounts,  books,  letters  and  other  papers, 
with  dates  recurring  hack  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  Cnrlojjity 
led  me  to  siiend  hours  in  looking  them  over,  as  they  proved  to  be  an  accumu- 
lation, during  the  life  time,  of  Sieur  de  Langlade,  Senior,  his  son  Charles, 
and  son-in-law,  Pierre  Grignon,  Sr.,  all  of  whom  had  been  dead  many  years* 
The  settlement  of  G'rcen  Bay,  at  the  time  of  my  search,  consisted  of  very  few 
families  of  the  old  stock,  chief  of  which  were  those  of  Lawe  and  the  Grig- 
nons.  It  was'  natural  to  suppose,  that  these  papers  being  treated  as  of  no 
value,  others  of  importance  had  been  preserved  by  the  cit.scendants  of  Lang- 
lade, who  were  quite  numerous,  and  that  these  would  be  of  no  little  consequence 
in  furnishing  an  hihrtorical  account  of  men  and  events  occurring  during  the 
firet  colonization  of  our  State. 
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Those  which  were  selected  bore  dates  as  far  l)ack  as'  1733,  and  embraced 
sovei-al  letters  relating  to  the  Indian  troubles  t)f  tlie  period  of  1T55-G0 ;  and 
there  were  also  a  number  written  during  the  I'ontiac  War.  They  were  taken 
to  my  office  and  kept  several  years,  open  to  inspection  1)y  the  curious,,  and,  I 
regret  to  state,  that  some  were  alistracted  without  my  cognizance  ;  it  is  still 
more  to  b(?  regretted,  that  J  did  not  gathcn-  up  all,  of  every  description,  and 
deposit  them  beyond  the  reach  of  idle  or  mischievous  intruders. 

Grignon's  "Kecollections,"  as  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Societ3''3 
ColU'ciioiis,  very  iiaeresiing  and  truthful  as  they  arc,  may  be  corrected  in  a 
few,  i>^M'haps  uuiuipunant  part ieulars,  by  the  papers  now  transmitted.  These 
manuscripts,  having  l.it-i'u  faithfully  trauslaii-d  ii-um  the  r'n-nch  originals  by 
my  two  daughters,  may  also  helj)  to  give  authenticity  to  his  traditions,  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  M.  L.  Maktin. 


Langlade  Papers 

We  the  undersigned  have  ceded,  and  do  cede,  to  Monsieur  de 
Langlade,  our  father-in-law,  all  which  belongs  to  us  in  the  estate 
of  the  late  Daniel  Villeneuve,  and  DomitoUe  his  widow,  and  wife 
of  the  said  Sieur  Langlade,  Avith  so  much  of  the  goods  possessed 
and  to  be  possessed.  The  declarants  make  no  claim  to  the  said 
estate  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  children,  on  the  charge 
and  condition,  nevertheless,  that  the  Sieur  Langlade  pledges  him- 
seif  to  support,  and  maintain  as  his  own,  the  three  last  children 
now^  unprovided  for,  issue  of  the  marriage  of  the  said  late  Daniel 
Villeneuve,  and  his  widow  Domitelle,  until  the  daughter  who  is 
to  be  provided  for,  shall  be  married,  and  the  sons  obtain  positions 
in  the  army. 

Anton  Guillory, 
Annie  Vkxeneuve, 

wife  of  Guillory. 
Done  at  MiciiilIxMackknac,  this  23d  of  July,  1737. 
J.  L.  De  La  Pierre, 

Missionary  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 


The  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  Commander  of  the  Royal  Military 
Order  of  St.  Louis,  Chief  of  squadron  of  the  naval  armies.  Gov- 
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ernor  and  Lieut.  Geiiei'al  for  the  King  in  all  New  France,  lands 
and  counties  of  Louisiana  : 

It  is  permitted  to  I\riss  Bouras^sa  to  sell  at  auction  or  otherwise, 
all  the  el'tVcts  left  by  Sieur  de  la  Come,  seij^neur,  heretofore  com- 
mander at  ]\liehilimackina(',  and' to  retain  the  ]>roeeeds  of  the 
said  effects  to  the  said  de  la  Corne  at  ^lontreal.  AYe  order  Sieur 
Duplessis  Fabres,  not  to  oppose  the  sale  of  said  etfeets,  and  to 
give  the  matter  all  the  aid  ^Ii.s.s  Buurassa  may  reipiire. 

JONQUIKRI:. 

Dated  at  IMo.n'j i:i:al,  20th  June,  1750. 

We  concede  with  the  good  ])leasure  of  the  Oeneral  to  j\[r. 
Bourassa,  Sr.,  dwelling  at  tliis  fort,  a  meadow  or  marsh,  which 
lies  on  the  road  leading  to  Grand  Lac,  three- fourths  of  a  league 
in  depth  at  the  distance  of  some  arpents  from  the  pinery  where 
we  cut  the  wood  for  his  house  in  the  eighth  concession  for  him 
in  property,  or  for  his  use  as  long  as  it  i)leases  the  General. 

Lecuyer. 

Done  at  IMienrLniACKixAC,  the  first  of  June,  1754. 
App 'd. :  Herein. 


Louis  Ilcrhin,  Captain  of  I nfantry,  Coniina}idant  for  the  King 
\'     at  the  post  of  Michitiniackknac: 

!  j\rr.  De  Langlade,  Jr.,  is  ordered  to  start  from  this  post,  as 
soon  as  he  receives  the  present  order,  to  go  and  take  the  command 
of  the  whole  of  Grand  river  and  dependency,  and  will  locate  his 
establishn;ient  at  the  place  named  Gabagouache. 

Fir.st  Article  of  Instruction. — AVe  order  him  to  leave  Kanamazo 
[Kalamazoo  River]  free  for  all  traders  who  may  desire  to  go  there. 

Second  Article. — We  very  exp;-essly  forbid  him  from  going  to 
trade  in  any  or  all  other  places  under  penalty  of  punishment,  re- 
served to  us  in  this  order  to  him. 

I  Third  Article. — We  direct  him  to  exert  all  his  aulhonty  with 
which  we  entrust  him,  tliat  the  Indians  be  not  debauclied  by  any 
[person ]  under  his  authority ;  and  also  to  exert  all  his  power  to 
live  in  peace,  and  have  a  good  under.standing  Letween  them  and 

;      the  Indians,  and  that  they  obey  in  all  things  connnanded  them 
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Fourth  Article. — He  shall  not  permit  any  trader  nor  hired 
man  to  absent  himself  without  permis.sion,  and  shall  not  permit 
any  hired  men  to  go  off  hunting  without  seeing  them  when  they 
start.  Tie  shall  see  that  they  do  not  carry  any  goods  to  interfere 
with  tlie  trade  of  othei-s;  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  In- 
dians do  not  bring  any  provisions  themselves  for  your  supply. 
He  will  take  eveiy  precaution  necessary  to  avoid  the  abuses  which 
creep  in;  rendering  me  an  account  of  all  such  abuses,  and  punish- 
ing by  a  good  fine  those  Avho  shall  commit  such  frauds. 

Fifth  xVrticle. — Having  been  further  informed  that  a  number 
of  hired  men  were  lil)ertines  in  their  intercourse  with  the  squaws; 
and  being  desirous  to  remedy  an  abuse  so  prejudicial,  we  order 
Mv.  De  Langlade  to  take  every  care  that  the  master  (bourgeois) 
of  each  hired  man  give  me  the  names  of  such  guilty  ones  on 
their  return,  in  order  that  a  public  example  may  be  made  of  them. 

Mr.  De  Langlade  will  take  all  necessary  precautions  to  prevent 
the  Indians  of  St.  Joseph  from  inducing  any  portion  of  our 
liired  men  from  going  to  the  countiy  of  the  Illinois,  or  other 
place,  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  our  interest,  in  view  of  the 
want  which  we  might  have  for  the  men  in  the  spring. 

AVe  enjoin  him  to  encourage  them  (the  Indians)  to  come  and 
listen  to  my  words,  which  will  be  the  sentijiients  of  their  father 
Oiir>iiti<j   f  ilie  Governor  of  Canada]. 

We  enjoin  him,  moreover,  to  give  information  to  the  gentleman 
in  command  at  St.  Joseph,  of  the  difficulties  which  might  arise 
between  his  nation  and  mine — to  give  him  correct  information 
of  such  things  as  he  might  be  ignorant  of,  or  in  which  he  might 
be  deceived  by  the  people  in  his  employ. 

AVe  rely  upon  the  vigilance  and  exactitude  of  capacity  of  J\lr. 
Langlade  for  the  discipline  of  the  men  under  his  command.  AVe 
give  him  power  to  act  in  thd  place  in  matters  which  I  cannot 
foresee,  and  in  all  cases  for  the  good  of  the  service,  being  always 
careful  to  act  in  such  manner  that  no  reproach  or  complaint  be 
made  to  me  on  your  account,  under  penalty  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  ordinances.  Heirbin. 
[seal.] 

Made  at  Miciulimackinac,  lotli  October,  1755. 
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We  hereby  direct  all  traders  to  return  together  from  their  win- 
ter quarters,  and  in  case  that  some  arrive  or  start  before  the 
others,  they  shall  pay  a  fine  of  four  hundred  francs. 


Dumais,  Knight  of  the  Royal  and  jNTilitary  Order  of  St.  Louis, 
Captain  of  Infantry,  Comnnuuler  of  the  Hell(3  Kiviere  (Ohio 
River)  and  its  dependencies : 

"It  is  ordered  to  Sieur  Langlade,  Ensign  of  infantry,  to  set  out 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  French  and  Indians,  to  strike 
Fort  Cumberland.  In  case  the  Indians  determine  to  leave  the 
main  route,  Sieur  Langlade  will  detach  a  few  reserves,  with  a 
company  of  French  to  follow  them — the  principal  object  of  his 
mission  being  to  ascertain  if  the  enemy  is  inaugurating  any 
movement  in  this  quarter. 

"He  will  march  with  precaution  and  watchfulness,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  surprise  and  ambuscade.  If  he  attacks  with  the  In- 
dians, he  must  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  them  from  inflicting 
any  cruelties  upon  those  who  may  fall  into  their  hands. 

"DUMAIS." 

Written  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  Aug.  9,  175G. 


Vierra  Jiifjaud  da  Vaudrcud,  Oovernor  (Did  Lieuienant-Gen- 
eral  for  tlie  King,  in  (dl  ]lIs  New  France,  lands  and  territories  of 
Louisiana: 

We  order  Sieur  Langlade,  Ensign  of  troops,  to  leave  this  city 
immediately,  and  to  proceed  to  the  post  of  JMichilimackinac, 
where  he  will  serve  in  the  capacity  of  second  officer,  under  the 
orders  of  Monsieur  de  Beaujeu,  Commander  of  the  post. 

Vaudreuil. 

Made  at  Montreal,  September,  1757. 


Montreal,  May  8,  1758. 

La  Sieur  Giasson: 

^Monsieur. — I  will  not  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  I  have  made  to  reimburse  you  for  the  supplies  that 
you  have  advanced  to  the  Indians  in  passing  thi'ough  to  Detroit. 
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I  am  veiy  iimcli  pleased  to  be  able  to  render  you  a  sendee,  per- 
suaded that  you  will  neglect  nothing  than  can  furnish  new  proofs 
of  your  devoted  zeal  toward  the  King. 

I  am  veiy  sineerel}'.  ^Monsieur. 
Your  ver}'  huuible  and  very  obedient  servant, 

Vaudreuil. 

Monsieur  de  Langlade, 

Oj}icer  at  Michilimackinac. 


To  Mons.  Langlade,  officer  second  in  command  at  MichiUmacJcinac: 
Sir. — Your  imele  ( Kinonchausie*)  has  requested,  in  starting 
from  here  after  the  Chappelet,  to  say  to  you,  that  he  did  not  think 
that  he  could  procure  any  corn  for  you,  first,  because  there  is 
none — those  who  used  to  raise  eighty  sacks  will  possibly  make 
up  ten ;  second,  because  there  are  at  Arbre  Croche  purchasers 
who  give  as  much  as  seven  tist-fuUs  of  powder,  three  hundred 
balls  and  [one  line  here  illegible]  per  sack. 

I  owe  you  manj"  thanks,  which  I  hope  to  make  good  to  you  by 
word  of  mouth  on  your  passage,  for  the  Indians  have  told  me 
you  were  going  to  winter  at  Grand  Eiviere. 

My  respects,  if  you  please,  to  your  wife  and  to  your  parents. 
This  is  a  year  of  crisis  and  desolation  for  us  iMichilimackian.s — 
the  Indians  only  bringing  sorrowful  news  from  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  Belle  iRiviere  'Ohio).  A  most  impetuous  wind  is  now 
blowing,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  is  going  to  linish 
the  ruin  of  your  field.  Bless  God  that  it  is  no  worse. 
I  am  with  much  respect,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  DU  Jauxay. 

At  PoixTE  St.  Igxack,  24rh  September,  1758. 


By  the  King: 

His  iMajesty  having  made  choice  of  Sieur  Langlade  to  serve  in 
the  capacity  of  half-pay  Lieutenant  with  the  troops  holding  Can- 

•Douljtlos.s  a  brothor  of  Langlade's  mother  as  was  also.  King  Nis-so-wa-quot, 
whom  Col.  Do  I'eyster.  in  1770,  denominatr-d  *'the  groat  Nis-b'o-wa-qunt.  the 
('liawa  Chief."  L.  C.  D. 
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ada,  he  commands  the  Lieutenant-General  of  New  France  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  cause  him  to  be  recog-nized  in  the  capacity  of  half- 
pay  Lieutenant  by  them  and  all  others  Avliom  it  may  concern. 
Done  at  Vhrsailles,  February'  first,  1760. 

Berr^-er.  Louis. 

Registered  at  the  Comptroller's  office  of  the  Marine,  of  New  Prance, 
at  Montreal,  the  IGth  of  June,  17G0.  Devilleije. 


Pierre  Rigaud,  ]\Iarqiiis  de  Vaudreuil,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal 
and  i\lilitary  Order  of  St.  Louis,  llovernor  and  Lieut.  General  for 
the  King  in  all  New  France,  lands  and  countries  of  Louisiana: 

To  Sieur  Langlade,  half-pay  Lieutenant  of  the  Colonial  troops, 
whom  we  have  intrusted  with  cliarge  of  the  Indian  nations  of  the 
Upper  Countries,  who  are  returning  to  their  villages : 

It  is  ordered  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  to  report  Avith  them  at 
]\Iichilimackinac ;  to  keep  watch  that  they  commit  no  theft  nor 
insult  upon  those  canoes  of  voyagers,  which  the}^  may  meet  on 
their  route ;  to  encourage  them  always  in  their  attachment  to  the 
French  nation,  giving  them  to  understand  that  if  we  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  Colony  will  remain  but 
a  few  months,  at  most,  in  his  power,  for  peace,  if  not  already  de- 
clared, is  most  certainly  on  the  point  of  being  so. 

We  notify  Sieur  de  Langlade  that  he  will,  by  our  orders,  pass 
two  companies  of  deserters  from  the  English  army  through  the 
Upper  Countr}^,  on  their  way  to  Louisiana.  They  are  commanded 
by  two  sergeants,  one  of  whom  is  Irish,  the  other  German,  both 
very  intelligent  men,  and  capable  of  maintaining  discipline 
among  their  troops;  the  Sieur  de  Langlade  will,  therefore,  give 
attention  that  his  Indians  stir  up  no  quarrel  with  these  deserters, 
and  that  they  do  not  rob  nor  insult  them  while  of  the  party ;  he 
will  also  procure  for  them  the  facilities  they  may  need  along  the 
route,  and  when  they  separate;  he  will  besides  enjoin  upon  the 
Canadians  destined  to  act  as  their  guides,  not  on  any  account  to 
abandon  them. 

Done  at  Montreal,  the  3d  Sept.,  1760. 

Vaudreuil. 
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Montreal,  9th.  Sept.,  1760. 
,  I  must  inform  you,  Llonsieur,  that  I  Avas  compelled  to  surren- 
der yesterday  to  the  army  of  Gen.  Amherst.  This  city  is,  as  you 
know,  defenselass.  Our  troops  were  greatly  diminished,  our 
means  and  resources  totally  exhausted.  "We  were  surrounded  by 
three  annies,  numbering  at  least  80,000  men.  General  Amherst 
was  from  the  sixth  of  the  month  within  sight  of  the  Avails  of  the 
city;  General  Murray  within  reach  of  one  of  our  outposts,  and 
the  anny  of  Lake  Champlain  stationed  on  the  prairie  and  at 
LongueAulle. 

Under  these  circumstances,  having  nothing  to  hope  from  any 
adA^ance,  not  even  by  a  great  sacriiice  of  our  troops,  I  have 
deemed  it  the  Aviser  course  of  capitulating  to  General  Amherst, 
under  conditions  very  advantageous  to  the  Colonists,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  inhabitants  of  Mackinac.  In  short,  the  terms  pre- 
serve to  them  all  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  leaves 
them  in  possession  of  their  goods,  furniture,  real  estate  and  pel- 
tries. They  have  also  reserved  to  them  a  free  commerce,  the  same 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  proper  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
The  same  privileges  are  also  accorded  to  the  militar}^  They  are 
permitted  to  commission  agents  to  look  after  their  claims  during 
their  absence ;  they,  as  Avell  as  the  Canadian  citizens,  can  sell  to 
the  English  and  French  their  goods,  sending  the  proceeds  there- 
of, either  to  France,  or  retain  them  in  their  own  possession,  should 
they  judge  it  best  to  return  and  remain  in  the  Provinces  Avhen 
peace  shall  be  declared.  They  may  retain  their  negro  serfs;  but 
obliged  to  return  any  that  have  been  taken  from  the  English. 

The  English  General,  having  pronounced  the  Canadians  sub- 
jects of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  tne  people  Avill  for  this  reason 
discard  the  Coutume  de  Paris.^^ 

A¥ith  regard  to  the  troops,  the  condition  imposed  on  them  has 
been,  not  to  serve  during  the  present  Avar,  and  to  lay  doAvn  their 
arms,  before  being  sent  to  France. 

The  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  IVlichilimackinae  Avill  conse- 
quently be  under  the  command  of  the  officer  that  General  Am- 
herst Avill  haA^e  detailed  for  this  post. 


*  The  lavv.s  of  Fruuce  by  which  tlicj'  had  hithorlu  IjWu  goveined.     L.  C.  D. 
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You  will  transmit  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  St.  Joseph,  and  to 
the  posts  of  the  surrounding  country,  in  order  that  any  soldiers 
who  still  remain  there,  may  conform  to  instructions. 

I  count  on  the  pleasure  of  soon  meeting  you  in  France,  to- 
gether v/ith  all  your  gentlemen. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  sincerely.  Monsieur, 

Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

Vaudreuu.. 


IMicniLiMACKTNAC,  April  13th,  1763. 
I  have  this  day  given  permission  to  Messi*s.  Langlade,  father 
and  son,  to  live  at  the  post  of  La  Baye,*  and  do  hereby  order  that 
no  person  may  interrupt  them  in  tlieir  voyage  tliither,  with  their 
wives,  chiklren,  servants  and  baggage. 

Geo.  Etherington, 

Cormnandant. 

L'Arbee  Ceoche,  28  June,  1763.t 
j  Sir — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  four  of  your  letters, 

♦While  Charles  de  Langlade  was  married  at  Mackinaw,   iu  1734,  and  was 
doubtless  much  there,  while  not  eniicaged  iu  distant  military  service,  durinj?  the 
j      French  and  Indian  War  of  that  period,  yet  it  would  seem  that  at  the  close  ot 
I      that  contest,  in  17G0,  he  returned  to  Green  Bay.    There  is  no  evidence  that 
j      the  French  settlement  at  Green  Bay  was  abandoned  duriu;^  that  \^•ar — at  least, 
!      Augustin  Gri;,'non,  the  direct  descendant  and   repreS'Tuai ive  or"  tlie  Lanj,'-lade 
family,  and  himscll'  l»orn  thi>re   iu  1780,  exi)ressed  no  douljt  of  Its  continued 
()Ccui)arion  to  the  writer  of  this  note  durinj?  his  visit  with  him  in  1857,  while 
fully  discussing'  every  point  upon  which  lie  could  throw  light,  and  noting  down 
liis  inti'resting  narrative  of  traditions  and  recollections. 

Judge  Martin,  who  has  resided  at  Green  Bay  since  1827,  never  heard  from 
the  ancient  settlers  anything  that  ever  led  him  to  suppose  that  there  was  at 
anj'  time  any  abandonmtMit  of  the  .settlement  after  the  Langlades  first  settled 
:     there;  and  in  this  view,  Louis  B.  Porlier,  son-in-law  of  Augustin  Grignon,  and 
all  his  life,  of  sixty-four  years'  a  resident  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Fox  River 
Valley  re.i,'ion.  and  his  father,  thirty-four  years  l^efore  liin),  fully  coincides. 
ITon.  Wm.  Woodbridge,  "Maj.  Henry  B.,Brevoort,   and   J.  Kearsley,  commls- 
'      sioners  of  the  United   States  for  the  settlement  of  land  claims  In  3»Iichigan 
]     Territory,  in  1820,  state  that  "the  settlement  at  'La  Baye'  does  not  seem  to 
i      have   been   discontinued  while   the  French   remained   masters   in   Canada,"  m 
shown  in  vol.  iv.,  Public  Lands,  Am.  f>tate  Papers,  p.  851.  L.  C.  D. 

tThls  letter  luis  no  address,  and  Is  found  on  page  852,  vol.  iv,  r*ublic  Lands, 
American  Btntc  Pajxis.     It  was   uii(]u('stionab!y    addressed   to    Charles  Lang- 
'4      lade,  who,  as  the  Diary  of  the  Hicye  of  Detroit  shows,  was  appointed  by  Capt. 
Ethrington  to  the  command  of  the  Mackinaw  Fort,  after  its  capture  by  the 
Chippewas,   which   appointment  Maj.   Gladwyn    conlirmed,   till   further  orders. 

15 
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but,  as  I  had  nothing  new  to  write  to  you,  I  have  deferred  an- 
swering you  until  now. 

The  boat  from  the  Bay  has  arrived,  which  brings  us  word  that 
the  tribes  of  the  Bay  are  at  the  present  moment  clamoring  to 
come  and  join  us;  and  gives  us  reason  for  expecting  them  at 
every  moment,  with  all  the  English  who  were  at  the  Bay.  The 
commandant  at  the  Bay  observes,  that  they  are  extremely  well 
disposed  towards  us.* 

The  news  which  you  noted  for  me  in  respect  to  Monsieur  Du- 
charme,  were  told  to  me  yesterday ;  but  they  are  so  extraordinary 
that  I  cannot  believe  them.f 

As  I  expect  every  moment  the  four  tribes  (nations)  from  the 
Bay,  I  pray  you  to  send  me  a  boat  with  twelve  sacks  of  wheat 
(or  corn),  twelve  rolls  of  tobacco;  and,  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
them,  four  or  five  porcelain  (China)  necklaces,  with  the  wheat 
and  the  tobacco,  tomorrow.  If  the  boat  is  not  ready,  send  a  man 
by  land  with  the  news  tomorrow. 

You  have  written  me  something  of  the  bad  talk  of  our  traders. 
I  have  questioned  them,  and  they  deny  it;  but,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded that  they  had  no  reason  for  holding  that  sort  of  discourse, 
do  me  the  kindness  to  inform  me  what  was  said;  and  if  it  is 
possible  to  convict  any  one  of  it,  he  shall  be  severely  punished. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  two  Ottawas,  you  will  give  them  some 
little  present,  and  encourage  them  to  work  well,  and  that  they 
shall  not  be  forgotten  when  matters  shall  be  arranged. 

The  Fort  was  some  thirty  miles  from  L'Arbro  Croche — a  prop(!r  distance  to 
correspond  with  the  statement  in  Ethrington's  letter,  that  it  was  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Fort  in  one  day,  and  a  return  made  the  next.  This  letter  waa 
placed  in  tlipi  hands  of  Isaac  Lee,  the  agent  sent  to  Green  Bay  in  1820,  with 
other  Langlade  papers  by  I^anglade's  daughter,  Mrs.  Domitilde  Langevin,  for- 
merly Mrs.  Pierre  Grignon,  Sr.,  or  her  son,  Pierre  Grignon,  Jr.,  in  support  of 
the  land  claims  of  hcT  family.  It  has  been  kindly  tanslated  by  O.  M.  Con- 
over,  LL.  D.  L.  C.  D. 

•  Lieut.  Gorrell  had  abandoned  the  post  at  Green  Bay  in  obedience  to  Ca,p- 
tain  Ethrington's  orders ;  and,  with  his  command,  was  escorted  to  L'Arbre 
Croche  by  a  lx)dy  of  friendly  Menomonees,  and  arrived  there  June  30th,  two 
clays  after  the  dato  of  this  letter.  L.  C.  D. 

tLaurent  Ducharme  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Mackinaw  in  17G3,  as  stated  in  Grignon's  "Recollectionsr"  Wis.  Hist.  ColUi., 
ill,  2?,^.  The  "extraordinary  news"  concwning  Ducharme,  has  reference, 
doubtless  to  some  bold  robbery  committed  on  him  ;  as  Ethrington,  on  the  day 
of  thla  letter,  wrote  to  Lieut.  Gorrell  :  "The  Sauteurs  or  Chlppewas  continue 
their  mischief — they  have  plundered  all  the  canoes  they  havo  met  with  since 
I  havo  wrote  you  last." — Wis.  Hint.  Colls.,  I,  44.  L.  C.  D. 
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Upon  the  subject  of  Suvan  [Sullivan?]  if  you  think  the  risk 
of  [keeping  him  under]  guard  in  the  fort  is  too  great,  you  can 
send  him  to  the  mission  [here]  ;  but  as  for  Fitzpatrick,  you  will 
do  well  to  send  him  in  by  the  first  opportunity ;  and  send  a  let- 
ter, as  you  have  done  so  often,  by  the  Englishman,  and  after 
that,  keep  him  well  concealed  from  the  Indian  lodges.  As  I  am 
expecting  a  great  many  people  from  the  Bay,  I  have  need  of  six 
pounds  of  Vermillion.  As  it  is  uncertain  what  effect  the  news 
from  the  Bay  will  have  upon  the  Sauteurs  [Chippewas],  I  beg 
you  to  keep  upon  your  guard. 

Monsieur  Lesley*  is  at  present  with  me.  We  take  the  liberty 
of  saluting  all  your  family,  and  all  our  friends  in  the  fort. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Etherington. 

[The  following  is  apparently  added  to,  or  endorsed  upon,  the 
above — perhaps  by  Father  Du  Jaunay,  of  the  mission  of  St. 
Igiiace,  at  L'Arbre  Croche,  who  had  probably  by  this  time  re- 
turned from  Detroit,  whither  he  had  gone  early  in  the  month:] 

I  transmit  to  you  the  orders  of  the  Commandant  for  the  grain 
and  other  articles.  If  you  have  need,  IMonsieur  La  Comb  will 
furnish  you  men  and  send  them  here. 


PTE.  St.  Ionace,  3d  Aug.,  1763.  ' 

To  Mr.  Langlade,  officer  commanding  at  Michilimackinac: 

Sir: — It  was  not  doubtless,  your  expectation,  but  such  has 
been  the  fact,  that  Cardinal  has  suffered  a  complete  robbery  of 
his  three  canoes — he  has  scarcely  been  able  to  save  any  of  the 
goods.  Others  beside  himself  have  also  suffered  by  the  robbery. 
It  is  easy  to  get  the  multitude  started;  but  once  started  it  is  not 
easy  to  control  it.  lie  had,  however,  yesterday  evening,  acceded 
to  the  demands  of  the  old  men  assembled  at  my  house,  not  to  go 
any  further;  but  the  drunkenness  that  ensued  spoiled  everything, 
and  to  what  extent  have  I  suffered !  Ruffert,  the  dear  brother, 
has  been  struck,  and  his  life  made  to  bleed;  such,  again,  was  not 
your  expectation,  but  such  is  the  case.    Such  is  the  sad  occur- 

•  See  Wi.i.  lliist.  Colli.,  vii,  pp.  1G4-5,  for  some  notice  of  Lluut.  Wm.  Leslie. 

L.  C.  D. 
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rence  which  has  taken  place  last  night,  and  today  without  reck- 
oning Avhat  more  may  follow,  for  the  drnnken  row  is  not  yet  over. 
I  remain  none  the  less  with  attachment, 

Sir,  3'our  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

P.  Du  Jaunay. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  mass  on  the  4th  December. 

In  the  order  of  time,  here  follows  a  letter,  dated  at  Michili- 
niackinac,  Aug.  16,  1763,  signed  Cardin — perhaps  Cardinal;  but 
the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  letter,  thirty-two  lines,  is  entirely 
illegible.  It  is  addressed  to  ''jMonsieur  Langlade,  pere,  a  la 
Baye" — thus  showing  that  the  senior  Langlade  was  residing  at 
Green  Bay  at  that  period,  a  fact  worthy  of  preservation. 

IVIicniLiMACKiNAC,  July  19,  1775. 
Permission  is  hereby  given  Mr.  De  Langlade  to  proceed  from 
hence  to  La  Bale  upon  his  lawful  business  with  two  canoes,  with, 
merchandise,  and  navigated  by  nine  men. 

A,  S.  De  Peyster, 

To  all  concerned. 

MicnnjMACKiXAC,  18th  April,  1777. 
Sir:  This  is  tlie  first  moment  we  can  avail  of.  If  I  had  been 
able  would  have  sent  sooner,  for  I  flatter  mj^self  that  Capt.  Lang- 
lade on  his  part  will  not  fail  to  seize  the  first  opportunity.  Mr. 
Lamothe  arrived  here  on  the  11th  of  this  month,  and  brings  us 
very  good  news,  that  General  Ilowe,  near  New  York,  has  gained 
two  battles  lately,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Americans  are  very  much 
depressed,  and  have  made  overtures- of  accommodation.  However, 
Gen.  Carltonlias (determined  to  join  Gen.  Howe,  early  in  the  spring 
at  Albany,  in  order  to  give  a  decisive  blow,  and  teach  them  the 
respect  due  their  King.  If  these,  my  children,  wish  to  be  of  the 
party,  they  must  not  stand  on  ceremony;  but  come  at  once  to 
Mackinac.  I  pray  you  not  to  wait  for  a  great  number,  for  I  be-  . 
lieve  w^e  will  have  too  many  volunteers  here. 
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I  send  3'ou  eighty  pounds  of  tobacco,  a  sack  of  corn — ground, 
in  order  that  the  gentleinen  may  not  compel  their  wives  to  grind 
it — two  baiTcls  of  sco-ta-wa-bo  (whislcy),  that  they  may  not  drive 
you  wild.  Besides,  I  send  my  best  respects  to  Lladame  Langlade, 
and,  beg  her  accept  two  kegs  of  brandy,  one  barrel  of  salt,  a 
small  barrel  of  rice,  and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco,  if  necessary. 
I  also  send  for  jMadame,  a  sack  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
pounds  of  flour,  as  a  present.  These,  Monsieur,  are  all  the  gifts 
I  am  able  to  send  at  present.  It  is  necessary  to  await  the  boat. 
Tell  Carron  that  I  shake  him  by  the  hand,  as  I  also  do  all  my 
children  at  the  Bay.  Messrs.  Airs  and  Lamothe  desire  you  to 
send  them  by  the  Coi*poral,  fifteen  or  sixteen  paclis,  more  or  less, 
which  the  late  Mr.  Barcellon  left  with  you  for  them,  according 
to  the  account  of  Mr.  Catte  and  xVmable  Roy.  The  Corporal  will 
give  you  a  receipt  for  those  gentlemen. 

I  am,  sir,  with  all  consideration. 

Your  veiy  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  S.  De  Peyster. 

To  Capt.  Langlade. 


MiCIIILIMACKINAC,  Aug.  27,  1778. 

Sir — You  will  proceed  tomorrow  morning,  as  soon  as  it  is 
daylight,  with  ten  corves  [baskets  of  supplies],  which  Mr.  Lassey 
will  procure  for  you,  in  a  canoe  to  Round  Island,  and  there  use 
your  endeavor  to  get  ten  Indians,  in  order  to  go  on  a  scout. 

John  Mompason, 

Commander. 

To  Capt.  Langlade,  Jr.,  of  the  Indian  Department. 


(Copy.) 

By  the  Honorable  Patrick  Sinclair,  Esq.,  Captain  in  the  84th 
Regiment,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Superintendent  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Post  Michilimackinac  and  dependencies,  etc.,  etc.* 

*  This  MacU.ine  de  Laimiade  was  Ihe  widow  of  the  elder,  or  Sieur  Au-ustine 
do  Lan-lade,  wlio  died  about  1771,  as-  repres'euted  in  Grif^non's  "llecolleetions," 
in  :{d  of  ll'i\s.  IliHt.   Collections ;  and  she  had  proi)ably  boon  visiting  or 

residin;;  awhile  witii  her  relatives  at  Mackinaw,  'niis  was  the  view  of  her 
grandson,  Aiuviistin  Ori^'non,  in  which  Hon.  ^i.  L.  Martin  fully  concurs.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  corroctncss.  ij.  C.  D. 
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Madame  Langlade  has  permission  to  go  to  tlie  Baye  and  re^ 
possess  herself  of  her  houses,  gardens,  farms  and  property;  she 
may  take  a  hired  man  with  her. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Post  seal,  the  14th  Sept.,  1782. 

Patrick  Sinclair, 
Lieute)iajit  GoveDior.  [seal] 

By  order  of  the  Governor. 

John  Coates. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  a  permission 
granted  to  Madame  Langlade  by  his  Excellency  Lieut.  Governor 
Patrick  Sinclair,  dated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  A. 
D.,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Z.  Taylor,  Major. 

GiTen  at  Fcrt  Howard,  Green  Bay,  this  20tli  of  June,  1818. 


It  is  enjoined  upon  merchants  pas.sing  to  the  Bay  not  to  give 
liquor  to  Indians. 

Patrick  Sinclair. 
[No  date;  but  about  1781  or  1782.]      Lieiitenant  Governor. 


Isle  St.  Joseph,  March  11,  1800. 
Monsieur — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  learn  from  your 
letter  of  the  25th  February,*  that  you  have  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing the  quarrels  among  the  savage  nations  who  have  been  at  war. 
I  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  securing  a  general  peace  among 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  convince  them  of  the  attention  and 
regard  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Britannic  Government. 

•  This  proves  that  Charles  Langlade  did  not  die  quite  so  early  as'  his 
grandson,  Augustln  Grignon,  supposed — January,  1800.  As  he  died  after  a 
short  illness,  and  in  cold  weather,  we  may  place  it  in  March,  1800  ;  and  this 
letter  of  Lieut.  Drummond  was  probably  received  after  Mr.  Langlade's  deatli. 

St.  Joseph's  Island  is  in  St.  ^Mary's  River,  near  to  Druramond's  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  that  stream,  where  it  flows  Into  Lake  Huron  ;  and  the  latter  is- 
land, long  British  headquarters  for  Indian  affairs,  very  likely  received  ita 
name  from  Lieut.  Drummond.  L.  C.  1). 
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I  hope  that  you  will  continue  your  efforts  in  ensuring  this 
peace,  which  is  so  much  desired  by  the  whole  world. 

I  will  take  care  to  infomi  them  at  Quebec  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  your  success.  The  two  Indians  have  received  presents 
for  their  trouble  and  provisions,  to  take  back  with  them  for  their 
nourishment.   The  savages  will  bring  the  gun  you  sent  for. 
Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  this  spring,  I  am 

Yr.  very  humble  servant, 

Peter  Drummond, 

Commanding. 

Capt.  Langlade. 


I  certify  that  I  have  baptized  a  child  of  Mr.  Grignon,  named 
Bernard,  at  Green  Bay,  the  22d  of  June,  1806.  Born  the  12th 
of  June,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Chas.  Reaume, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


An  Incident  of  Chegoimegon, 

1760' 


"We  have  been  permitted  to  extract  the  following  from  the 
journal  of  a  gentleman  who  has  seen  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  and  west  of  this  place,  and  to  whose  industry  our 
readers  have  been  often  indebted  for  information  relating  to  the 
portion  of  country  over  which  he  has  passed,  and  to  transactions 
among  the  numerous  tribes,  within  the  limits  of  this  territor}^, 
which  tend  to  elucidate  their  characteristics,  and  lay  open  the 
Avorkings  of  their  untaught  minds : 

]\ronecauning  (abbreviated  for  "IMonegoinaic-cauning,"  the 
Woodpecker  Island,  in  Chippewa  language) — which  is  sometimes 
called  jMontreal  Island,  Cadott's  Island,  or  Middle  Island,  and  is 
one  of  "the  Apostles"  mentioned  by  Charlevoix.  It  is  situated 
in  Lake  Superior,  about  ninety  miles  from  Fond  du  Lac,  at  the 
extremity  of  La  Pointe,  or  Point  Chegoimegon. 

On  this  island  the  French  government  had  a  fort,  long  previ- 
ous to  its  surrender  to  the  English,  in  1763.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
regular  soldiers,  and  was  the  most  northern  post  at  which  the 
French  king  had  troops  stationed.  It  was  never  re-occupied  by 
the  English,  who  removed  eveiy thing  valuable  to  the  Saut  de  St. 
Marie,  and  demolished  the  works.  It  is  said  to  have  been  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  remains  of  the  Avorks  may  yet  be  seen. 

In  the  autumn  of  1760,  all  of  the  traders  except  one,  who  trad- 
ed from  this  post,  left  it  for  their  wintering  groimds.  He  who  re- 
mained had  with  him  his  wife,  who  was  a  lady  from  Montreal,  his 
child — a  small  boy,  and  one  servant.  During  the  winter,  the 
ser^^ant,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  killed  the  trader 
and  his  wife;  and  a  few  days  after  their  death,  murdered  the 

*  Tliis  paper  was  orit^inally  pul)liHliea  lii  tlie  Detroit  Gazette,  Aug.  .SO,  1822. 
lion.  C.  (\  Trowbrid'^je,  of  Detroit,  a  resi(k'nt  of  tbat  jilace  for  sixty  years, 
states  that  ?*Ir.  Schoolcraft,  witlioiit  doubt,  contril)uted  this  sketch  to  the 
(id.vcttc:  that  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  at  the  time  of  its  pul)lication,  was  residing  at 
the  Sault  St.  "Marie ;  and  ^Ir.  Morri>r()n,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Aster's  most 
trustetl  agents  at  '-L'Anse  C)ui-wy-wrr-nong,"  came  down  to  ilackinaw  every 
Bummer,  and  thus  gave  Mr.  Schoolcraft  the  information.  L.  C.  D. 
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child.  He  continued  at  the  fort  until  the  spring.  When  the 
traders  canie,  they  enquired  for  the  gentleman  and  his  family; 
and  were  told  by  the  servant,  that  in  the  month  of  March,  they 
left  him  to  go  to  their  sugar  camp,  beyond  the  bay,  since  which 
time  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  them.  The  Indians,  wha 
were  somewhat  implicated  by  this  statement,  were  not  well  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  determined  to  examine  into  its  truth.  They 
went  out  and  searched  for  the  family's  tracks;  but  found  none, 
and  their  suspicions  of  the  murderer  increased.  They  remained 
perfectly  silent  on  the  su))ject;  and  when  the  snow  had  melted 
away,  and  the  frost  left  the  ground,  they  took  shaip  stakes  and 
examined  around  the  fort  by  sticking  them  into  the  ground,  until 
they  found  three  soft  spots  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and 
digging  down  they  discovered  the  bodies. 

The  servant  was  immediately  seized  and  sent  olf  in  an  Indian 
canoe,  for  Montreal,  for  trial.  When  passing  the  Longiie  Saut, 
in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  Indians  who  had  him  in  charge, 
were  told  of  the  advance  of  the  English  upon  Montreal,  and 
that  they  could  not  in  safety  proceed  to  that  place.  They  at  once 
became  a  war  party, — their  prisoner  was  released,  and  he  joined 
and  fought  with  them.  Having  no  success,  and  becoming  tired 
of  the  war,  they  sought  their  own  land — taking  the  murderer 
^^'ith  them  as  one  of  their  ^var  party. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  Saut  de  St.  Marie,  when  they 
held  a  dance.  During  the  dance,  as  is  usuid,  each  one  ''struck  the 
post,"  and  told,  in  his  manner,  of  his  exploits.  The  murderer, 
in  his  turn,  danced  up  to  the  post,  and  boasted  that  he  had  killed 
the  trader  and  his  family — relating  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  nuirder.  The  chief  heard  him  in  silence,  saving  the  usual 
grunt,  responsive  to  the  speaker.  The  evening  passed  away,  and 
nothing  further  occurred. 

The  next  day  the  chief  calldd  his  young  men  aside,  and  said 
to  them:  "Did  you  not  hear  this  man's  speech  last  night?  He 
now  says  that  he  did  the  murder  with  which  we  charged  him. 
He  ought  not  to  have  boasted  of  it.  We  boast  of  having  killed 
our  enemies — never  our  friends.  Now  he  is  going  back  to  the 
place  where  ho  committed  the  act,  and  where  we  live — perhaps  he 
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will  again  murder.  He  is  a  bad  man — neither  we  nor  our  friends 
are  safe.  If  you  are  of  my  mind,  we  will  strike  this  man  on  the 
head."  They  all  declared  themselves  of  his  opinion,  and  deter- 
mined that  justice  should  be  rendered  him  speedily  and  effect- 
ually. 

They  continued  encamped,  and  made  a  feast,  to  which  the  mur- 
derer was  invited  to  partake.  They  filled  his  dish  with  an  ex- 
travagant quantity,  and  when  he  commenced  his  meal,  the  chief 
informed  him,  in  a  few  words,  of  the  decree  in  council,  and  that 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  meal,  either  by  eating  the  whole 
his  dish  contained,  or  as  much  as  he  could,  the  execution  was  to 
take  place.  The  murderer,  now  becoming  sensible  of  his  peril- 
ous situation,  from  the  appearance  of  things  around  him,  availed 
himself  of  the  terms  of  the  sentence  he  had  just  heard  pro- 
nounced, and  did  ample  justice  to  the  viands.  He  continued, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  "phiz."  of  justice  (personified 
by  the  chief,  who  all  the  while  sat  smoking  through  his  nose), 
eating  and  drinking  until  he  had  sat  as  long  as  a  modem  alder- 
can  at  ci,  corporation  dinner.  But  it  was  of  no  avail — when  he 
ceased  eating  he  ceased  breathing. 

The  chief  cut  up  the  body  of  the  mnrderer,  and  boiled  it  for 
another  feast — but  his  young  men  would  touch  none  of  it — 
they  said,  "he  was  not  worthy  to  be  eaten — he  was  worse  than 
a  bad  dog.  We  will  not  taste  him,  for  if  we  do,  we  shall  be  worse 
than  dogs  ourselves." 

Mr.  Morrison,  who  gave  me  the  above  relation,  told  me  he  had 
it  from  a  very  old  Indian,  who  was  present  at  the  death  of  the 
murderer. 


Capture  of  Mackinaw,  i7^3 


By  Louis  B.  Porlier* 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1848,  Hon.  "William  Medill,  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs,  called  a  council  at  Poygan,  Wisconsin, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  IMenoiiioiiee  tribe  of  Indians.  H. 
S.  Baird  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commissioner.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  meeting,  Oshkosh  came  to  our  tent 
and  said  to  Augustin  Grignon,  Sr.,  ''I  have  been  notified  to  at- 
tend the  council;  will  you  go  with  me?"  Mr.  Grignon  replied 
that  he  would,  and  they  both  started  towards  the  council-house. 
Immediately  after  I  told  Augustin  Grignon,  Jr.,  to  call  our  men 
to  put  up  our  shanty  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  annuity  pay- 
ment, which  was  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  treaty 
should  be  concluded.  As  soon  as  the  shanty  was  up  so  they  could 
get  along  without  me,  I  told  the  younger  Grignon  tliat  I  was  go- 
ing over  to  listen  to  the  council,  and  started  towards  the  council- 
house. 

Just  before  reaching  the  place  of  assembly,  I  saw  Shononee, 
or  Silver — one  of  the  principal  Menomonee  chiefs,  coming  out 
of  the  council-house,  and  walking  towards  a  group  of  Indians 
who  were  gathered  at  a  short  distance  away.  I  followed  him 
thither,  as  I  knew  that  he  would  relate  what  had  been  said  in  the 
council.  He  seated  himself  on  a  log  and  they  all  thronged  close 
around  him,  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  the  business  of  the 
commissioner. 

*  This  ,paper  is  an  advancpd  portion  of  a  work  for  which  Mr.  Porlior  haa 
long  been  collocting  materials,  relative  to  Indian  traditions,  history,  and 
promineint  chiefy,  Indian  trade  and  traders,  French  and  Amen-ican  settlers,  and 
sketches  generally  of  the  Fox  River  Valley,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country.  As  Mr.  Porller's  father,  the  late  Judga  James  Porlier,  settled  in  the 
country  in  1701,  and  the  son  has  lived  a  long  and  observing  life  of  sixty-four 
years  in  the  Valley,  much  engaged  among  the  Indians,  and  in  the  Indian  trade, 
and  connected  with  the  Grignon  and  other  early  pioneer  families,  he  is  well  fitted 
to  prepare  a  work  of  interest  and  value,  which  would  doubtless  meet  with  a 
cordial  reception  by  the  people  of  that  prosp(irou3  portion  of  Wisconsin. 

L.  C.  D. 
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In  a  laughing  manner  he  replied:  "You  don't  expect  he  has 
come  to  decorate  your  ears  with  silver  ear-bobs'?  No,  he  comes 
here  simply  to  get  the  balance  of  our  country !  Not  being  satisfied 
with  what  he  has  already  obtained,  he  proposes  to  remove  us 
across  the  Mississippi,  which  country  he  represents  to  be  far. bet- 
ter than  ours;  he  says  there  is  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  game 
there ;  that  ihe  lakes  and  the  rivers  are  full  of  fish  and  wild  rice." 
Several  of  those  who  were  listening,  here  interrupted  the  speaker 
with  evident  anxiety,  saying, "Why  don't  he  go  himself  and  live 
in  such  a  fine  country,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  every- 
thing? lie  is  mistaken!  and  you  ought  to  have  told  him  at 
oiLt',(3  not  to  say  an}' mure  about  it. "  Shononee  replied  :  "That  is 
what  we  did;  but  you  know  how  the  Kechemocoman  (or  the 
Great  Knife,  as  they  name  the  American)  never  gets  rebuked  at 
a  refusal;  but  will  persist,  and  tiy  over  and  over  again  till  he  ac- 
complishes his  purpose.  1  left  our  chief  Oshkosh  to  debate  with 
him,  and  I  will  not  adhere  to  any  proposition  he  may  make." 

Shononee  then  made  running  remarks  about  different  tribes 
of  Indians  who  had  been  removed  from  their  country  to  distant 
lands,  referring  especially  to  the  Winnebagoes  and  the  Pottowat- 
tamies;  and  in  winding  up  his  reuuirks,  said:  "We  know  by 
those  who  have  come  back  from  the  country  whither  they  have 
been  removed,  to  what  dangers  they  are  exposed;"  and,  after  a 
pause,  he  added:  "It  is  but  the  result  of  what  Pontiac  had  fore- 
seen and  foretold."  The  by-standers  inquired  who  Pontiac  was, 
and  what  he  had  foreseen.  Shononee  then  resumed  by  saying: 
"Pontiac  lived  before  my  time;  but  I  will  simply  state  to  you 
what  my  ancestors  have  related  to  me  in  regard  to  him.  He  was, 
they  told  me,  a  noble-minded  Indian ;  he  had  come  to  Milwaukee 
at  one  time,*  and  then  and  there  had  assembled  different  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  addressed  them  as  follows: 

"]\Iy  Friends!  I  have  come  here  to  consult  you  in  behalf  of 
our  common  cause.    When  the  white  man  came  across  the  ocean, 

*  See  GrijJTnon's  "RecollecUons,"  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  iii,  220,  for  some  refer- 
cijCc  lo  this  Krand  Milwaiikci:  as.seinl>laLC(f  early  in  ITO.S.  SlionDiicc's  tradltiDU 
Hhow'B  thai;  Pontiac  was  its  inastcr-spiilt,  and  i)roi)aljly  his  infhience  and  elo- 
quence so  Hlieriat(,'d  those  Indians  from  the  LJnKlish,  tluit  Col.  De  I'eyster,  six- 
teen years  tliercaflor,  denominnlerl  tliem  a.s  "tliose  ronoKates  of  IMilwaukee — 
a  boiTid  set  of  refractory  Indians."  L.  C.  D. 
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and  landed  on  our  shores,  he  spoke  with  a  sweet  and  silver- 
tongued  mouth,  saying  that  we  had  large  possessions  of  land,  and 
that  ho  had  none,  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  settle  in  a  eomer, 
and  live  with  us  like  brothers.  We  received  and  admitted  them 
as  such;  and  they  lived  true  to  their  proposition  and  promise, 
until  they  had  gained  strength.  They  then  commenced  to  en- 
croach upon  us  more  and  more.  Their  purpose  is  i)lain  to  me — 
tlmt  they  will  continue  to  encroach  upon  us,  until  tliey  discover 
that  they  have  sulih-icnt  [)o\VL'r  to  r»-'move  us  I'rom  our  country 
to  a  distant  iaiul,  where  we  will  be  confronted  with  all  kinds  of 
danger,  and  perhaps  be  annihilated.  The  time  is  not  far  distajit 
when  we  shall  be  placed  in  a  critical  position.  It  is  now  in  our 
power  to  force  the  whites  back  to  their  original  settlements.  AVe 
must  all  join  in  one  co-ni'nio)i  cause,  and  sweep  the  white  men 
from  our  country,  and  then  we  shall  live  happy,  and  we  shall 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  hated  race.  We  shall  have  no 
unsatisfied  desires,  as  w^e  have  an  abundance  of  game  in  our 
forests — our  rivers  and  lakes  are  teeming  with  all  kinds  of  fish, 
fowl  and  wild  rice — we  shall  live  as  did  our  forefathers;  we  shall 
with  our  furs  and  skins  obtain  all  necessary  supplies,  and^ — he 
happy." 

The  inquiry  was  then  made,  what  answer  did  Pontiac  receive 
from  the  assembled  nations.  "Well,"  said  Shononee,  "with  the 
exception  of  the  jMenomonees,  they  all  joined  with  him,  and  placed 
themselves  in  readiness  to  take  the  war-path  at  the  first  warning. 
]\Iackinaw  was  the  ili'st  ])oint  to  be  attacked  ;  juid  after  its  capture, 
messengers  were  to  be  sent  eastward,  and  the  successive  attacks 
would  have  been  like  a  large  prairie  set  on  fire,  with  a  strong  wind 
spreading  the  flames  in  every  direction,  making  the  whole  one 
solid  mass  of  fire,  destroying  everything  hefore  it  as  it  rushes 
along!  And  this  would  have  been  the  result;  hu\  you  are  fam- 
iliar with  our  customs  in  regard' to  incantations.  The  spirit  tluit 
gave  the  power  to  the  war-chief,  required  of  him  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice of  the  officers  captured  at  Llackinaw,  before  taking  any 
further  step.  The  Chippewa  w^ar-chief*  succeeded  in  captui'ing 

*  Sco  vol.  vii.,  ir/.s.  IJisf.  Colls.,  pp.  188-04,  for  evidence  that  Matchekewis 
v.as  tlie  I'hippowii  chic:   wlio   captureii   Mackiiur.v   in   17()-'i.  L.  ('.  1>. 
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the  post  of  Mackinaw;  but  before  lie  could  make  the  sacrifice, 
the  Bravest  of  the  Brave  came  and  snatched  the  officers  out  of  his 
hands — and  the  wni--chief  s(iiuitted  down,  foiled  in  his  purpose." 
It  Avas  then  asked,  who  was  this  Bravest  of  the  Bravef — and  why- 
did  the  war-chief  not  stand  his  ground,  and  prevent  him  from 
rescuing  the  officers?  "The  Bravest  of  the  Brave,"  said  Shono- 
nee,  ''was  Aukewingeketawso,  or  Defender  of  his  Country • — 
Charles  Langlade,  the  grandfather  of  Augustin  Grignon — and 
he  was  too  well  known  all  over  the  western  world  for  any  one  to 
dare  oppose  him." 

The  Poygan  Council  continued  day  after  day.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day,  11.  S.  Baird  saddled  his  horse,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  had  had  his  breakfast,  started  for  Green  Bay  as  angry  as  he 
well  could  be,  having  lost  all  hopes  that  the  treaty  could  be  made. 
The  vacancy  of  secretary  was  tilled  by  the  appointment  of  Mor- 
gan L.  Martin ;  and,  when  the  council  was  adjourned  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  Mr.  Martin  came  to  our  tent  and  said:  "Mr.  Por- 
lier,  I  wish  you  would  tell  Mr.  Grignon  that  he  had  better  ad- 
vise the  chiefs  to  make  a  treaty  while  they  have  an  opportunity. 
They  ought  to  make  the  most  advantageous  one  they  can ;  for  if 
they  should  persist  in  refusing  to  treat,  the  president  can  at  hia 
pleasure  order  their  removal,  without  giving  them  another  chance 
to  make  a  treaty,  and  then  it  would  be  optional  with  him  w^hether 
to  give  them  anything  or  nothing,  because  it  is  provided  in  the 
existing  treaty,  that  whenever  the  president  should  want  their 
lands,  they  should  relinquish  their  title — they  only  possessing 
such  lands  as  hunting  grounds.  The  president  has  now  sent  a 
commissioner  to  make  a  treaty,  and  they  ought  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  most  favorable  one  they  can ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  coulee  that  the  commissioner  cannot  give  beyond  his  in- 
structions, but  he  can  give  to  the  utmost  limit." 

I  told  Mr.  Grignon  what  Mr.  Martin  had  advised.  "Well,'* 
said  IVIr.  Grignon,  "tell  Mr.  Martin  I  will  attend  to  it."  Then 
Mr.  Martin  told  me  to  go  and  see  Oshkosh,  and  to  tell  him  that 
he  wanted  to  see  him  on  business,  and  further  requested  me  at 
the  same  time  to  go  and  see  the  chiefs  of  the  Shawano  band,  and 
state  to  them  what  Mr.  Martin  had  said.   I  went  on  my  mission^ 
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and  after  having  given  a  full  statement  of  Mr.  Martin's  views 
and  advice,  to  the  Shawano  band,  I  suggested  that  they  should 
call  on  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  and  have  a  consultation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  do  their  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  nation, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  commissioner  in  council  the  next 
day.  They  accordingly  met  in  council  with  the  commissioner, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  treaty  was  concluded. 
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Green  Bay  and  the  Frontier, 
1763-65 

Tho  following  lottors,  written  by  Edmond  Moran  and  Lieut.  James  Gorrell, 
tLf!  loiuier  whom  was  a  trader  at  (ireL'u  liay,  wliun  tlie  latter  abandoned 
the  fort  at  that  place,  in  June,  17G3  ;  together  with  a  brief  letter  from  John 
Clariv,  at  CumiK-'rlaiid,  Maryland,  all  relating  to  the  frontier  trade  and  diffi- 
culties of  that  period,  and  uevi-r  before  publislie<l. 

Moran'.s  first  letter,  written  at  Green  I'.ay,  is  so  faded  tuwards  its  close,  that 
It  is  inipussiijilii  to  lieei'iher  or  restore  Some  iwrtions  of  it  ;  but  tho  s'ense  Is 
probably  fairly  conveyed  by  the  aid  (;f  words'  in  brackets. 

These  old  documents  were  long  presurved  by  tlic  Shelby  family,  in  Ken- 
tucky— Capt.  Evan  She'by  referred  to,  having  l>cen  the  father  of  Gov.  Isaac 
Shelby  ;  and  though  they  impart  no  inii)ortant  or  detailed  facts,  yet  as  they 
relate  to  an  interesting  period  of  Wisconsin  and  frontier  history,  concerning 
•which  documents'  and  reliable  information  are  s'carce,  it  is  deemMl  advisable 
to  i)ubr:sh  them  entire. 

it  is  possible  that  the  trader,  Edmond  Moran,  may  have  descended  from 
Capt.  ^loran,  or  Marin,  the  t>arly  commandant  at  Green  Ray,  who  so  distin- 
guished himself  against  tiie  Sauks  and  I'o.xos  in  17oi».  But  this  is  only  su^p- 
positious.  lie  was  furnished  with  goods  l-y  the  large  mercantile  establish- 
ment (if  Capt.  Evan  Shell)y  and  Capt.  Samuel  I'o-tlethwaite,  of  Frederick 
County,  .Maryland,  who  were  largely  engaged  in  supplying  goods  for  the 
Indiau  trade.  It  is  natural  to  suiipose,  that  M(n-an.  having  some  knowledge 
of  Gieen  I5ay,  proposenl  to  take  a  stock  of  goods  there  as  a  promising  trading 
point;  and  this  desig-n  was  carrie<l  into  effect  apparently  in  the  early  pari  of 
17(j-.  It  must  have  l,ei;iL  a  very  res[je<'table  stock,  amounting  after  a  year's 
sales  to  -G  1,440,  I'ennsylvania  currency — between  six  and  seven  thous'and  dol- 
lars in  value  ;  and  among  the  sales,  as  shown  l)y  Gorrell's  Journal,  published 
in  the  Socic-ty's  lirst  volume  of  CoUectlons,  were;  goods  amounting  to  £1)35, 
12s,  LNl,  Sold  to  Lieut,  (rorrell  for  presents  to  the  Indians. 

The  very  day,  June  ITilh,  lliV,).  that  Mr.  .Nioran  was-  to  have  started  from  the 
Bay  to  Detroit,  bearing  tlispatches  from  Lieut.  (Jorrell  to  Major  Gladwyn,  In- 
telligence was  received  from  Capt.  I'ithrington  of  the  capture  of  Mackinaw, 
and  direct  ing  the  abandonment  of  Fort  I'dward  Ani,'ustus  ;  wtu^n  all  lils  un- 
sold goods  were  seized  and  appropriated  by  the  Indians,  Moran  and  the 
othfer  traders  thea  retired  with  Gorrell's  party  lirst  to  Mackinaw,  and  then 
down  the  Lakes. 

It  would  s(!em  ,orobable,  as  a  portion  of  the  goods  lost  by  Shelby  &  Postle- 
thwait(;  on  the  Mouonuahela,  l)y  the  Indian  outbreak  of  ITC.'t,  was  re-im))ursed 
by  the  British  Goveniment,  thus  tacitly  acknowledging  tlie  justice  of  the 
claim,  that  the    loss  at    Green  Bay    was  also    subsecpiently  made    g0(Kl.  We 
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hear  nothinq-  furnici-  of  Moran  aftir  the  <liito  of  liis  Cailis'le  U-tter  of  Aui^Uht 
^1,  iTur,. 

Lifiif.  (iorrell  was  a  Marylandi-r,  and  had  served  in  tlie  Sixlielh  or  lto3'al 
American  regiment  during  the  latter  part  of  the  old  i'^rench  and  Indian  War, 
on  the  borders  of  Now  York,  and  in  the  cunqiU'St  of  Canada,  having  entered 
the  regiment  as  an  cns-ign,  May  oOth,  17ij!>.  lie  was  sent  with  a  small  force 
to  establish  a  garrison  at  Green  Uay,  iu  (October.  1701  ;  \vas  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy,  March  1',  lT(i-.  Aftm-  abandoning  Cireeu  Bay,  by  order  of  C'apt. 
Ethrington,  in  June,  ITGo,  he  retired  to  Montreal,  where  he  arrived  in  August 
following'. 

Oil  tlie  reduction  of  the  army,  at  the  closo  of  the  war,  I.i(nit.  Gorrell  was 
placed  on  half  pay,  till  he  was  assi;;ned  as  a  Lieuienaut  to  the  Seventieth  reg- 
iment of  foot,  March  ISth,  1707,  stationed  at  the  Caribbee  Islands,  iii  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  probably  died  in  170'J,  a.^'  his  name  last  (appears  in  the  Brit- 
;s)i  Arii'.ij  Li.-it  in  that  ymir.  witliout  ti'aiisl'erence,  or  replacement  on  the  half- 
pay  list.  L.  C.  D. 


Fort  Edward  Augustus,  or  La  Baye,  May  14,  1763. 
Dear  Sirs: — If  you  have  received  every  letter  I  wrote  you 
last  year  which  I  believe  you  have,  as  I  always  sent  them  by 
good  opportunities,  you  will  before  this  know  what  I  then 
thought  would  answer  in  the  trading  way  for  these  posts — which 
scheme  I  hope  has  so  far  met  with  your  approbation,  that  before 
this  can  corne  to  hand,  and  before  you  will  be  at  Detroit;  at 
which  place  I  hope  to  meet  you  about  the  last  of  June.  The  goods 
you  bring,  if  there  is  not  a  good  market  at  Detroit  for  them, 
keep  them  until  1  come  ;  but  by  no  means  let  >'»nir  assortment  be 
broken  as  you  may  be  assured  this  place  will  afford  good  sale  for 
them.*  I  have  sent  most  of  my  goods  to  a  gentleman  whom  I 
fell  in  with,  one  Lewis  Constant,  at  Detroit,  on  the  out  limits  of 
Canada.  They  are  expected  here  the  last  of  this  month,  when 
I  shall  get  off. 

I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  for  the  best,  and  am  in 
hopes  it  will  turn  out  well;  as  yet  I  have  a  good  prospect  of  its 
so  doing. 

Lieut.  Jas.  Gorrell  commands  here,  who  has  ased  me  exceed- 

♦  Foi-c  ICdward  Augustus,  sometimes  called  Bay  des  riian.-;,  is  a  very  .1,-ood 
jiost  for  trade.  *  *  *  j^a  Baye  ^■erte  [Green  Bay]  will  bavi;  a  great  trade 
with  the  Sakis,  I'uants,  Foxes,  and  Indians  west:  of  Lalce  Michigan. — Siii 
W.M.  .loii.NSuN,  f^ct.  8,  17')1,  in  .Y.   Y.  Cvl-jiiial  Duciniicniti ,  vii,  0'.8.  CiM . 
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ingly  kind  ever  since  I  have  been  with  him,  for  which  reason  if 
you  arrive  at  Detroit  before  me,  and  can  in  any  way  send  him  a 
ten  gallon  bag  of  spirits,  1  Avill  pa}''  for  it  m3^self.  You  may  ve* 
member  you  desired  me  to  engage  goods  to  sell  to  the  French, 
wholesale. 

I  wrote  you  from  Micliilimackinac  last  fall,  respecting  my  hav- 
ing engaged  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds'  worth  to  be 
delivered  at  Detroit.  The  men  will  have  the  pay  ready,  I  under- 
stand; and  they  depend  on  the  bargain  [i.  e.  rely  on  its  fuliill- 
nient] .  I  am  in  hopes  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  it.  The 
proposal  of  bringing  cattle,  I  am  assured,  Avould  be  very  advan- 
tageous, othenvise  I  would  not  so  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you. 

I  am  very  much  surjjrised  that  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
from  one  of  you  since  I  left  home.  It  gives  me  no  small  uneasi- 
ness, for  many  reasons,  you  very  well  know. 

I  would  inform  you,  however,  that  I  hourly  expect  to  hear 
from  you  now%  as  Lieut.  Gorreli  expects  news  from  Detroit  very 
soon.  [They  go]  from  here  to  ]\Iichilimackinac  by  Indian 
[canoes J  ;  but  it's  not  safe  going  ov^'r  the  waves  [in  such  small 
craft],  as  many  [accidents  occur].  There  has  been  no  opportu- 
nity before  this  year;  bat  [whether]  any  offers  by  [sail  is  a] 
question.  I  intend  going  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lottridge*  and  Jiimny 
Daiigherty  arrive,  which  is  expected  soon. 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  my  wife,  and  one  to  Mr.  Clallen,  which  I 
would  be  obliged  to  you  [to  deliver  to  them] .  The  Indians  seem 
w^ell  inclined  if  [it  were  not]  for  those  d — d  Canadians;  they 
[appear  to  be  as  well]  attached  to  the  English  [as  any  we]  have 
ever  yet  had.  Pray  [give]  my  compliments  to  your  families  and 
all  friends.  I  hope  in  everything  I  act  to  meet  your  approbation, 
as  it  is  my  wish  [to  do] . 

Dear  Gentlemen,  your  much  obliged  and  very  humble  ser- 
vant. ■  Edmund  ]\Ioran. 

*  GorrelTs  Journal,  iu  Wi.s.  Hiai.  Colls.,  i,  .'!7,  4r.,  shows-  (hat  Lottrid^^e  was 
an  Indian  trader,  who  had  been  engaged  in  trading  up  Fox  River  during  the 
preceding  winter  and  spring.  AVhai  (ionell  abandoned  the  post  at  Green  Bay, 
and  un  bis  ariival  wiUi  his  garrison  and  tlie  Wisconsin  traders  at  Mackinaw, 
"the  Indians  belonging  to  the  isle  Castor  took  one  Mr.  Lottridge  and  Mr.  Crog- 
han  ;  the  former  was  talvcn  from  them  by  a  cliief  of  the  Sacs,  to  whom  he  gave 
consideralile  i)r(.senth' ;  but  tlie  latter  was'  obligi-d  to  buy  hinuself  clear." 

L.  C.  D. 
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Ye  15th— This  morning  this  Dennis  Croghan*  arrived  here 
from  the  Sank  conntiy  with  no  news.  He  has  been  there  all 
winter,  and  has  seventy  packs  of  beaver  with  him;  each  weighing 
thirty  pounds,  French  weight.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you.  This 
country  affords  abundance  of  peltry.  E.  Moran. 

For  Messrs.  Shelby  <C-  Fostlethwaite. 


Evan  Shelby  &  Co's,  account  of  losses  in  the  Indian  trade,  in 
t\nt  year  17G;3,  ronn,  currency: 


17(33.  Dr.  To  the  amount  of  goods  taken  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward Augustus,  at  La  Baye,  by  the  Indians   £1440    00  00 

June   3. — To  goods  lost  and  destroyed  ])y  the  Indians  near 

Ft.  Burd,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  as  per  invoice       420    17  4 


£1860    17  4 

To  S  Horses  taken  by  the  Indians  at  £10  per  horse..  80    00  05 


£1940    17  4 

Cr.    Keceived  in  part  of  the  loss  at  the  Monongahela  89      8  0 


The  balance  remaining  is  ,   £1851     9  4 


CuixrBEKLAND,  JuLY  1,  4  o'clock,  17G3. 
Dear  GentiiIsmen. — This  moment  arrived  here  an  express 
from  Pitt,  and  brings  us  the  following  account:  That  all  the 
back  forts  are  taken,  and  all  the  traders,  officers  and  soldiers  put 
to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  They  burned  down  every 
place  so  soon  as  they  take  it.  The}^  were  five  days  putting  Lieut, 
Gordon  to  death  at  Venango.  Pitt  is  constantly  invested,  and 
two  thousand  Indians  more  expected  every  day  for  to  help  fifteen 
hundred  that  is  now  against  it.  Two  men  were  killed  in  sight  of 

*  Dennis  Croghan  was  probably  a  brother  of  Col.  (tcorge  Croi^hati,  long:  Sir 
Win.  Jolmson's  sub-Indian  aKont,  and  a  native  ot  Ireland,  lie  was  one  of  Col. 
John  I'arlccr's  (.letaclinieur  (^t  New  Jer.-i'ey  troops,  who  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated in  July,  1757,  at  Sabbath  Day  I'uhit,  on  Lake  (Veor;;e  ;  and  Crughan  was 
among  the  missing,  i)i-obal)]y  taken  among  the  prisoners  to  Canada.  The  next 
we  hear  of  him  is  wliat  we  l(-arn  from  Mr.  .Muran's  letter  and  tJlorrell's 
.Tounial,  that  he  was'  trading  in  the  eonnlry  of  the  Sauks',  probablj'  on  the 
Wisccmsin  Kiver,  during  the  winter  of  1 7(!2-0.'.*..  and  was  ca,!)tiired  at  Mackinaw, 
in  July,  17G.'),  but  succeeded  in  piirchasing  his  relea-<e.  In  1775,  we  find  him 
a  lumber  merchant  at  Soiith\vark,  I'hiladelphia,  where  he  left  his  fauiily  on  a 
visit  to  Irc'land,  on  jirivate  business,  and  was  detained  in  consequence  of  the 
war;  b\it  as  it  was  n\ade  to  apjiear  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  cause  of 
America,  his  estate  in  July,  1770,  was  exempted  from  forfeiture.  This  is  all 
we  are  able  to  learn  of  this  early  Wisconsin  trader.  L.  C.  D. 
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it  the  other  day,  and  one  wounded  m  tlie  fort.  The  express 
tracked  the  Indians  all  the  way  from  the  Laiiri'l  Hill  to  within 
ten  miles  of  this  place.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  keep  this  post, 
though  God  knows. 

Tlie\'  write  that  no  lrs.s  than  twclw  hundred  men  \v()uld  be 
sufficient  to  escort  provisions  to  Pitt;  so  you  may  consider  what 
condition  they  are  in  there.  They  have  war  ships  against  Detroit, 
and  have  been  against  it  these  hve  weelvs  with  fifteen  himdred 
Indians.    The  French  will  not  help  the  English  there. 

I  shall  open  the  goods  in  the  manner  you  direct.  A  hogshead 
or  two  of  rum  would  sell  very  well  here;  sugar,  tea  and  coffee, 
coarse  and  fine  linen,  and  trimmings  of  all  soils,  would  sell  well 
here  likewise.  If  you  think  of  carrying  on  the  trade  at  this  place, 
you  can  judge  what  will  suit  the  camp  and  country  yourselves— 
sho<3s  and  stockings,  withotit  fail. 

I  am  so  conftLsed — as  are  all  the  men  here — I  cannot  write. 
The  provisions  were  all  taken  from  Lieut.  Coulier;*  and  eight 
hundred  barrels  since  then  are  taken  at  Little  Niagara. 

Kemember  me  to  all  friends. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  humble  seiwant, 

John  Clark. 

N.  B.— I  have  not  yet  got  a  house  for  the  goods.  If  you  think 
the  goods  are  not  safe  here,  as  dangers  soon  will  be,  [give  the 
necessary  directions]. 

To  Capts.  Rlielhy  and  Postletliwaite. 


TnscARowA,  AT  Camp  No.  13,  Oct.  21,  1764. 
Dear  Sir  : — Yesterday  evening  we  arrived  here.  We  were 
kindly  received  by  Col.  Bouquet,  who  was  holding  a  conference 
with  the  Indians,  of  whom  there  is  a  tolerable  number,  and  some 
of  them  are  the  d — st  rascTals  that  now  live.  The  speech  the 
Colonel  made  co-operated  with  their  character.  I  believe  a  peace 
will  ensue;  if  so,  we  must  return  without  scalps;  but  if  a  peace, 
we  may  be  assured  it  will  be  much  to  our  advantage,  etc,  I  wrote 
you  from  Fort  Pitt,  that  I  intended  coming  here  in  consequence  of 


*  LifHit.   C^uyler's  defeat,  lu.-ar  Drtioit. 


Si'L'  I'arkmau's  Po)itiac,  i,  2C5-()8. 
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Col.  Gladwyn's  not  being  yet  gone  to  New  York,  He  is  now  with 
Col.  Bracbtreet,  not  above  eighty  miles  from  here.  I  could  wish 
Lieut.  Gorrell  was  here,  then  we  might  go  to  him  and  have  our 
business  settled  at  once.  I  hired  nine  horses  to  Mr.  Elliott,  who 
is  to  retuni  them  at  Fort  Pitt.  I  have  ordered  them  to  be  sent 
home.  I  lel't  tlie  greatest  part  of  our  goods  with  ]Mr.  Spears' 
cli-rk  ;iT  ^•^'rt  I'itr.  T\\  (j  siiiall  loaiK  ' )i"  gi mhIs,  with  one  uf  tobaceo, 
I  have  liL're,  and  shall  sell  them.  I  believe  we  shall  sell  all 
our  goods  this  fall  to  good  advantage.  I  shall  go  fwenty-five 
miles  further,  then  will  return  j  if  Captain  Postlethwaite  should 
come  up,  he  may  proceed.  ]\lr.  John  Gibson  is  here,  given  up 
to  us  by  the  Indians,  with  many  other  prisoners. 

The  Indians  are  d — mnably  scared,  which  you  may  believe  on 
their  seeing  such  an  army  in  their  country.  I  believe  I  shall  see 
Col.  GladA\yn  before  I  return,  and  before  I  go  home.  At  every 
opportunity  I  shall  ^vrite  you.  Tomorrow  we  shall  march  with 
all  the  army.  All  the  gentlemen  send  their  compliments  to  you. 
My  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Shelby  and  all  friends,  and  believe  me  to 
be,  Avith  the  utmost  sincerity  and  kind  regards,  dear  sir. 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Edmond  Moran. 

N.  B. — Please  keep  my  horse  until  I  come  in,  and  take  care 
of  him  with  your  own- 

Capt.  Evan  ^^Jielbi',  Frederick  county,  Md. 


New  York,  May  the  27th,  1765. 
Dear  Shelby. — I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  I  have 
got  all  the  King's  accounts  passed,  and  the  cash  is  now  in  the 
General's  hands,  who  will  pay  it  on  the  certificates,  which  you 
know  are  in  the  widow  Devisme'^s  hands.  As  Mr.  ]\loran  lodged 
them  with  her  brother  Stillwell  in  pledge  of  the  sum  whieh  he 
borrowed  of  him,  as  Avell  as  the  sum  due  to  her  by  Stidman  and 
Tayler,  the  whole  not  amounting  to  four  hundred  pounds,  York 
currency,  and  as  she  is  threatened  by  Stephen  West,  I  was  obliged 
to  enter  a  protest  against  the  cash  being  paid  on  these  certificates, 
which  the  General  approves  of.    Therefore  as  I  believe  West  is 
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set  off  from  this  in  order  to  get  a  later  power  of  attorney  tlian 
mine,  you  ^vill  set  off  as  fast  as  possible  the  nearest  way  to  this 
place;  and  you'll  not  only  ]iii.s.s  AYcst,  but  also  by  my  giving  you 
other  certificates,  as  they  have  not  lawfully  a  right  to  receive  the 
cash  by  them  Avithout  a  power  of  attorney,  and  you  know  there 
are  other  things  which  will  answer.  I  lun'e  been  advised  to  this 
by  the  lawyers  and  others  of  my  friends. 

You  may  come  in  the  night  from  Dugles'  [Douglas'^]  ferry  to 
me  at  "William  Tayler's,  who  lives  now  at  Crinling  [?]  wharf, 
known  by  the  name  of  Peck  slip.  It  is  the  best  and  remotest 
place  in  town,  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. As  the  post  is  just  going,  you'll  excuse  haste;  If  you  had 
Mr.  Postlethwaite  with  you,  it  would  be  so  uuieh  the  better,  or  at 
least  ha\'e  his  approl)ation,  as  well  as  .AFr.  ^>loran's,  in  writing, 
and  all  will  be  well,  Complimeiits  to  all  friends,  in  jjarticuhir  to 
IMrs.  Shelby.  Don't  fail  in  making  all  the  lia.ste  possible.  As 
we  shall  not  let  above  two  or  three  fr'.ends  Icnow  anything  about 
the  matter  until  all  is  finished,  which  \vill  be  done  in  two  hours' 
time  after  your  arrival  here,  and  then  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  riding  home  with  you.  AVhich  is  all  from  your  sincere  friend 
and  well  wisher,  J  as.  Ookkell. 

Capt.  Evan  Shelby,  Frederick  county,  Md. 


Ijn:i  ri:.\A NT  .Jamks  Gohijklt-.  to  John  Moki.v  Scott,  Dr. 

To  tv.o  dil'ferent  written  oi)inions  relating  to  the  certifi-  , 

cates  of  iMoian  and  Company  at  40  shillings  each....    £  4      0  0 

Perusing  and  amending  a  letter  of  substitution  to  ^lajor 

:\ron(i-ief    £1      9  0 

Dr.  Protest    19  9 

Perusing  the  Ijonds  to  he  executed  by  Messr's  Gorrell  and 
Stoarndal  for  indemnifying  Mr.  Stillwell  and  Mrs. 
Devisnie    £1      9  0 

Attending  and  advising  on  incidental  matters  relating  to 
the  settlement  of  this  affair,  including  two  different 
conferences  with  Mr.  Smitli,  and  Airs.  Devisnie's  coun- 
cil, in  all  IS  attendances  at  10  shillings  each   £  9      0  0 


£16    17  9 

A  fee  on  Mi-s.  Gorrell's  first  application  to  me   £  1    12  6 


£18    10  3 


Ne%v  York,  July  12,  1765,  received  of  Mr.  James  Gorrell, 
eighteen  pounds,  ten  shillings  and  three  pence  in  full  for  the 
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New  York,  12th  July,  1765,  received  of  Lt.  James  Gorrell  two 
pounds,  ten  sliillings,  for  my  trouble  in  receiving  the  money  of 
General  Gage.  Jona.  Holmes. 

Neiv  Yorlc,  ir)th  July,  1705.  Some  time  ago,  I  think  in  April 
last,  jMr.  Gorr(41  took  my  opinion  relating  to  certain  certificates 
to  the  General,  and  paid  me  for  it,  I  think  forty  shillings. 

Smith,  Jr. 

Cauli.slk,  31st  Aiisust,  17G5. 
Dear  Sir — I  am  favored  with  3^0 urs  of  the  27th  inst.,  Avliich, 
as  I  am  at  present  very  much  hurried,  on  account  of  the  bearer, 
I  sliall  answer  briefly.  I  am  mucli  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Stephen  AVest  should  not  have  received  that  money,  as  Crohon 
[Croghan]  told  me  he  had;  it  is  most  certain  that  the  money  has 
come  in  to  be  paid.  As  for  Lottridge's  bond,  I  do  assure  you 
that  I  am  very  sensible  ^ve  don't  owe  him  anything;  but  on  the 
contrary,  always  imagined  he  was  in  our  debt;  and  if  J  had  time, 
would  send  you  his  account,  and  a  paper  from  under  his  hand  to 
oblige  him  to  settle  whatever  amount  should  happen  to  be  proved 
by  me  against  that  bond.  The  first  opportunity  I  have,  which- 
ever day  ol'l'iM's,  I  will  send  you  tlie  aecor.nts,  and  tlic  pai)er  or 
obligation  I  have  from  under  his  hand.  The  other  account  you 
make  mention  of,  is  one  AYm.  Bruce 's.  It  was  in  his  custody  I 
left  them  goods  you  heard  me  make  mention  of,  at  LaBaye,  the 
amount  of  which  was  far  above  his  account  against  i"cs ;  and  I  am 
lately  credibly  informed  that  he  arrived  safe  at  Detroit  with  the 
proceeds  of  them,  which  nmst,  as  I  always  allowed  it,  over  pay 
him,  so  that  I  don't  regard  what  West  can  do  in  that  affair,  and 
can  assure  you  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  anything  faulty,  iu 
any  sense,  toward  you,  since  I  c'ommenced  company  with  you, 
but  in  not  giving  you  a  particular  detail  of  everything,  when  I 
came  in.  However,  in  my  next,  when  I  send  you  Lottridge's 
accounts,  which  yoa  shall  have  against  AVednesday  or  Thursday 
next,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  acquiesce  with  me  in  it.  I  am  well 
satisfied  to  give  you  all  my  lands,  warrants,  etc.,  as  nothing  could 
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render  me  more  satisfaction  than  to  see  you  satisHed;  but  would 
not  allow  that  West  should  have  them,  neither  have  I  the  war- 
rants here  to  assign  3^ou — my  wife  is  not  yet  come  home.  I  am 
veiy  soriy  that  it  did  not  suit  you  to  answer  my  request;  as  I 
Imov/  full  well  when  Ward  and  Crolion  [Croghan]  find  that  noth- 
ing will  be  done  here  for  me,  they  will  immediately  fall  upon  you 
i]i  iAIaryland  (for  w]iich  I  should  Ije  exeeedingly  sorry),  as  would 
they  all,  knowing  you  are  equally  liable.  All  they  do  to  me,  m 
to  keep  me  here,  which  I  expect  they  will,  perhai)s  as  long  as  I 
live;  and  if  that  would  satisfy  them,  I  would  willingly  resign  to 
it,  though  my  fate  will  be  (as  it  is  veiy  nigh  now)  to  live  upon 
bread  and  water.  I  shall  enclose  you  an  account  of  my  sales  to 
the  northward,  and  which  I  expect  will  be  satisfactory,  and  in- 
form you  who  we  are  indebted  to.  I  am,  as  I  before  mentioned, 
ready  to  comply  with  your  request  of  the  land,  and  shall  write 
you  more  fully  about  it  in  my  next.  Please  let  me  know  what 
Capt.  Postlethwaite  has  done  in  regard  to  the  re-survey  on  Janes'" 
Hun.  I  have  opportunity  almost  every  day  to  write  to  you,  and 
shall  embrace  the  first  that  offers,  in  which  I  will  enclose  the 
papers  you  request,  and  those  I  mentioned  above,  w^hich  may 
perhaps  be  the  last  you  ay  ill  receive  from  me  '(as  I  am  almost 
tired  of  m-iting,)  while  I  am  here. 

I  am  with  the  utmost  respect. 

Your  ever  devoted,  humble  servant, 

Edmond  Moran. 

If  it  would  suit,  do  let  AY  est  Imow  what  I  say  in  regard  to 
those  debts  he  has  industriously  brought  against  me.  I  will 
write  to  him  the  first  opportunity. 

Capt.  Slielhy. 


The  Indian  Wars  of  Wisconsin 


By  Moses  M.  Strong 

The  law  of  destiny  demands  that  the  aboriginal  Mongolian  in- 
habitants of  the  cultivable  portions  of  the  North  Americiin  conti- 
nent, should  give  place  to  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  Cau- 
casian race. 

The  demonstration  of  this  proposition  does  not  require  a  resoil; 
to  any  ethnological  theories,  nor  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  natural  selection,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  history  of 
the  occupation  and  settlement  of  this  portion  of  the  globe  by  the 
white  man  during  tlie  last  th^'ce  or  four  centuries,  and  of  the  In- 
dian wars  incidental  to  the  substitution  of  the  ideas  and  modes 
of  the  white  man  for  those  of  the  red  man,  abundantly  attest  its 
truth.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  desire  on  the  present  occasion  to 
present  historical  facts  rather  than  maintain  theories,  forbids  any 
metaphysical  investigation  of  the  remote  causes  which  have  re- 
sulted in  supplanting  savagism  with  civilization. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  tliis  paper  to  present  anything  novel  or 
original;  but  only  to  collect  from  the  scattered  authorities  where 
they  are  to  be  found,  and  present  the  authentic  contemporaneous 
accounts  of  the  Indian  wars  which  have  occurred  upon  the  soil 
of  AVisconsin,  from  its  earliest  occupancy  to  the  present  time, 
embracing  their  causes,  casualties  and  consequences. 

Indian  wars,  witli  their  attendant  liorroi-s  and  Ha\^age  atrocities, 
have  ever  been  concomitants  of  the  primitive  permanent  settle- 
ment of  eveiy  part  of  the  United  States,  from  those  which  fol- 
lowed the  settlement  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  to  the  late 
wars  with  the  Sioux  and  Nez  Perces  in  Dakota,  Wyoming  and 
Montana — witli,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  the  Quaker  set- 
tlements in  Pennsylvania. 

When  and  by  whom  the  very  earliest  visitations  of  white  men 
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were  made  to  Wisconsin,  is  involved  in  some  doubt.  It  may  have 
been  by  Xieolet  in  1G;U;  l)iir  it  is  well  niitlienlicntcd  that  fur- 
traders  were  temporarily  at  Green  Bay  as  early  as  1054  to  1659; 
and  that  in  1GG5  a  Koman  Catholic  priest  established  a  mission, 
at  Cheiioime^on.  But  there  is  no  authentic  account  of  any  per- 
manent settlement  within  the  Stale  until  the  founding  of  the 
mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  at  iJes  Peres  in  1(JG9,  and  the  es- 
tablishment, two  years  later,  of  the  fortified  po.st  at  Green  Bay, 
called  St.  Francis. 

The  white  inhabitants  gradually,  but  very  slowly,  increased 
during  the  next  fifty  years;  but  as  all  who  were  not  engaged  in 
]]ii.ssii)nary  labor  ciiiui(K:tcd  ^^■ith  the  fur-trade,  and  fur- 

nished the  Indians  in  exchange  for  their  furs  and  peltries  with 
such  articles  as  contributed  to  the  gratification  of  their  tastes  and 
to  their  success  in  hunting,  fishing  and  trai)ping,  the  missionaries 
and  traders  were  permitted  to  reuuain  without  molestation. 

But  at  length  this  tranquillity  was  to  be  disturbed.  In  1712 
the  Outagamies  or  Foxes  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  post  of 
Detroit.  They  Avere  repulsed  and  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. These  reverses,  and  the  desperate  fight  which  ensued 
near  Lake  St.  Clair,  materially  atfec.ed  their  ability  to  annoy  the 
French,  and  to  war  with  their  savage  enemies;  but  yet  added 
fresh  and  implacable  inspiration  to  the  savage  sj)irit  of  hate  and 
revenge,  ^vhich  prompted  them  to  resort  to  another  locality  for 
its  gratification. 

^i'liey  collected  their  dispersed  bands  on  th(?  Fox  River,  where 
they  robbed  and  butchered  all  travelers  on  this  great  highway  of 
nature  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Sauks  were  their 
old  and  natural  allies,  and  the  Sioux  were  induced  to  openly  join 
them,  while  many  of  the  Iroquois  were  allied  to  them  clandes- 
tinely. Indeed  the  danger  of  a,  general  alliance  among  the  sav- 
ages against  the  whites  appeared  threatening. 

This  threatened  danger  induced  the  French  governor  of  Cana- 
da, whose  dominion  and  protection  then  extended  over  the  whole 
valley  of  the  IMississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes,  to  propose  a 
union  oi;  the  friendly  tribes  with  the  French,  in  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  common  enemy,  to  which  these  tribes  readily 
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consented.  A  party  of  French  Avas  raised,  and  the  command  of 
the  expedition  was  Avisely  confided  to  tiie  brave,  energetic  and 
discri'L't  Dl'.  Luiivigny,  tlie  kiuy's  Jicutenant  at  Qiu^ljec. 

De  Louvigny  and  his  coiuniand  left  Qiiubec  on  tlic  l-Uh  ^March, 
171G,  and  was  joined  on  his  route  by  a  number  of  savages,  so 
that  his  force  amounted  to  eight  hundred  men,  resolved  upon  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Fox  nation,  lie  returned  to  Quebec  on 
the  lllth  of  October,  and  the  next  day  gave  to  the  council  the 
following  account  of  his  exi)edition  : 

"After  three  days  of  open  trenches,  sustained  by  a  continuous 
fire  of  fusileers  \vith  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  grenade  mortar, 
they  v.ere  reduced  to  ask  for  peace,  notw  ithstanding  they  had  five 
hundred  warriors  in  the  fort  who  fired  briskly,  and  more  than 
tliree  thoLisaiul  women;  tliey  also  expected  shortly  a  reinforce- 
ment of  tliree  hundred  men.  But  the  prouiptitude  with  which 
the  otlice]*s,  ^\ho  were  in  this  action,  puslKxl  forward  the  trenches 
that  1  had  o])e'ned  at  only  seventy  3'ards  from  their  fort,  made 
the  enemy  fear  the  third  night  tliat  tlii-y  would  be  taken.  As  I 
Avas  only  twenty-four  yards  from  their  fort,  ii\y  design  was  to 
reach  the  triple  oak  sticks  by  a  ditch  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the 
rear.  Perceiving  very  well  that  Jiiy  balls  had  not  the  effect  I 
anticipated,  I  decided  to  take  the  place  at  the  first  onset,  and  to 
explode  two  mines  under  their  curtains.  The  boxes  being  prop- 
erly i^laced  for  the  purpose,  I  did  not  listen  to  the  enemy's  first 
proposition  ;  but  they  having  made  a  second  one,  I  submitted  it 
to  my  allies  who  consented  to  it  on  the  following  conditions: 
That  the  Foxes  and  their  allies  would  make  peace,  with  all  the 
Indians  who  are  submissive  to  the  King,  and  Avith  whom  the 
French  are  engaged  in  ti-ade  and  conniierce,  and  that  they  would 
return  to  me  all  the  French  prisoners  that  they  have,  and  those 
captured  during  the  wai'  from  our  allies.  This  was  complied  with 
immediatel3^  That  they  would  take  slaves  from  distant  natives 
and  deliver  them  to  our  allies,  to  replace  their  dead;  that  they 
should  limit  lo  pay  the  expenses  of  tliis  war,  and  as  a  surety  of 
the  keeping  of  their  word,  they  should  deliver  me  six  chiefs  or 
children  of  chiefs,  to  take  with  me  to-M.  La  Marquis  De  Vaud- 
Tcuil  as  hostages,  until  the  entire  execution  of  our  treaty,  which 
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tlioy  did,  and  I  took  Iheiii  with  me  to  (Quebec.  Besides  I  have 
re-united  the  other  nations,  at  varianee  among  thenLselves,  and 
liave  left  that  eountry  enjoying  vniiversal  peaee." 

The  seene  of  De  Lovivigny's  engagmnent  was  at  {h<;  l^ittle 
Butte  des  i\Iorts,  some  thirty-seven  miles  above  Green  Bay. 

The  Foxes — whom  Bancroft  characterizes  as  "a  nation  pas- 
sionate and  untamal)le,  springing  up  into  new  life  from  every  de- 
feat, and  though  reduced  in  the  number  of  their  warriors,  yet 
present  everywhere,  by  their  ferocious  enterprise  and  savage  dar- 
ing"— failed  to  send  deputies  to  the  governor  general.  He  flat- 
tered himself  for  a  long  time  that  they  would  keep  their  plighted 
faith;  but  he  wa.s  only  taught  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  that 
an  enemy  driven  to  a  certain  point  is  always  irreconcilable.  Dur- 
iiiii'  tli(;  twelve  years  tliat  foUowrd  De  Louvigny's  ex})edition,  all 
the  peaceable  efforts  of  the  French  to  restrain  the  hostile  conduct 
of  the  Foxes  were  unavailing. 

In  1728,  the  governor  of  Canada  sent  a  force  of  four  hundred 
French  troops,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  Indians,  principally 
Iroquois,  Ilurons,  Nepissings,  and  Ottawas,  under  the  command  of 
Sieur  jlareliand  De  Lignery,  who  it  is  probable  had  served  under 
De  Louvigny  in  his  expedition  against  the  h'oxes  in  1716,  and 
Avho  wa.s  now  conniiissioned  to  go  and  dc^stroy  the  Fox  nation. 

De  Lignery  had  previously,  on  the  7th  June,  1726,  held  a  coun- 
cil at  Green  Bay,  with  the  Foxes,  Sauks,  and  Winnebagoes  in 
presence  of  ]\Ionsieurs  D'Amariton,  Cligancourt,  and  Rev.  Father 
Chardon,  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  three  nations  all  gave  their 
words  that  they  would  maintain  peace.  But  these  treacherous 
and  lying  savages  paid  no  regard  to  their  plighted  faith,  and  con- 
tinued their  robberies  and  butcheries  as  they  had  done  before. 

The  troops  commanded  by  De  Ligneiy  commenced  their  march 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1728;  and  taking  the  route  of  the  Ottawa 
River  and  Lakes  Nipissing  and  Huron,  arrived  at  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Fox  River  on  the  night  of  the  17th  August.  Father 
Crespel,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  as  almoner  of  the  four 
hundred  Frenchmen,  and  who  wrote  an  account  of  it,  says: 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  to  conceal 
our  arnval,  the  savages  had  received  information  of  it,  and  all 
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liacl  escaped  with  the  exception  of  four.  These  were  presented 
to  our  savages  who,  after  having  diverted  themselves  with  them, 
shot  them  to  death  with  their  arrows." 

The  expedition  continued  up  the  Fox  liiver  as  far  as  the  port- 
age of  the  Wisconsin ;  but  none  of  the  enemy  could  be  foimd  ex- 
cept two  women,  a  girl  and  an  old  num,  who  \vere  killed  imd 
burned  by  the  savages.  De  Lignery  learned  that  the  Foxes  had 
fled  four  days  before ;  that  the  old  men,  women  and  children 
had  embarked  in  canoes,  and  tlie  warrioi-s  had  gone  by  land.  He 
urged  his  Indian  allies  to  follow  in  pursuit;  but  only  a  portion 
Mould  consent,  the  others  saying  the  enemy  had  gone  so  far  that 
any  attempt  to  catch  up  with  them  would  be  useless. 

The  French  had  nothing  but  Indian  corn  to  eat,  the  season  was 
far  advanced,  and  they  had  a  distance  of  four  hundred  leagues 
to  return,  so  that  the  safety  of  half  the  army  was  endangered  by 
further  pursuit.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  burn  the  Fox  vil- 
lages, their  forts  and  huts,  and  destroy  all  that  could  be  found  in 
their  helds — corn,  peas,  beans  and  gourds,  of  which  they  had  an 
abundance.  Messrs.  Beaidiarnois  and  De  Argemait,  from  whose 
letter  to  the  French  minister  of  war  of  Sept.  1,  17:^8,  the  fore- 
going facts  are  taken,  add:  "It  is  certain  that  half  of  these  na- 
tives, Avho  number  four  tliousand  souls,  ^vill  die  with  hunger, 
and  that  the}'  will  come  in  and  ask  mercy." 

Subsequently,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  1729,  a  party  of  over 
two  hundred  Indians — Ottawas,  Chippewas,  jMenomonees,  and 
AVinnebagoes — fell  on  a  party  of  the  Foxes  consisting  of  eighty 
men,  and  three  hundred  women  and  children,  who  were  return- 
ing from  a  buffalo  hunt.  The  party  was  surprised,  and  all  of  the 
men  except  three,  and  all  the  women  and  children,  were  killed 
and  hurued.  and  t\^•e]lty  Hatboats  were  destroyed. 

The  Sieur  Perriere  Marin  was  a  native  of  France  of  decided 
and  energetic  character,  and  was  a  prominent  trader  among  the 
Sauks,  and  the  Indians  on  the  Mississippi.  He  had  a  place  of  de- 
posit for  goods  and  peltries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
short  distance  belo^v  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  near  what  is 
now  called  Wyalusing,  then  called  Fort  Marin,  and  another  near 
Alackinaw  known  by  the  same  designation.    Between  these  two 
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places,  i\rarin  found  it  necessary  to  conduct  an  extensive  traffic 
on  the  highways  of  the  Fox  and  AVisconsin  rivers;  and  his  boats 
heavily  hiden  with  valuable  cargoes  were  obliged  often  times  to 
pass  the  village  and  fort  of  the  Foxes  on  the  bank  of  the  Fox 
River  at  the  Little  Butte  des  Morts,  and  as  often  to  submit  to  the 
forced  exactions  of  the  Foxes,  in  the  form  of  tribute. 

These  repeated  piratical  levies  determined  LTarin  to  drive  the 
marauding  savages  from  their  position.  The  traditional  and 
other  accounts  of  his  valiant  exploits  leave  some  doubt  about  the 
exact  date  of  his  first  attack,  but  it  was  probably  as  early  in  the 
year  1730  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  would  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  boats  up  the  river. 

Marin  raised  a  volunteer  force  at  Mackinaw,  Avhich  was  in- 
creased at  Green  Bay  by  the  friendly  Indians.  All  were  em- 
barked in  boats,  each  having  a  full  complement  of  men  well 
armed,  and  an  oil-cloth  or  tarpaulin  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  boat  and  (ionceal  the  men,  such  as  was  generally  used  to 
protect  traders'  goods  from  the  effects  of  the  w^eather.  Near  the 
Grand  Chute,  some  three  miles  below,  but  not  within  view  of  the 
Little  Butte  des  Morts,  the  party  was  divided,  one  portion  going 
by  land  to  the  rear  of  the  village  to  aid  and  support  the  attack, 
which  was  to  be  made  in  front  by  the  others  from  the  boats. 
The  men  in  the  boats,  with  their  guns  ready  for  use,  w^ere  con- 
cealed by  the  coverings,  and  only  two  men  to  row  each  boat  were 
in  view,  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  trader's  fleet. 

When  the  Foxes  discovered  the  approach  of  the  boats,  they 
placed  out  their  torch,  and  posted  themselves  thickly  along  the 
bank,  and  awaited  the  landing  of  the  boats  and  the  payment  of 
the  customary  exactions. 

The  boats  having  approached  near  enough  for  an  effective  at- 
tack, the  tarpaulins  were  suddenly  thrown  off,  and  a  deadly  vol- 
ley from  the  musketry  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  discharge  from  a 
swivel  gun  loaded  with  grape  and  canister  shot,  scattered  death 
and  dismay  among  the  unsuspecting  savages,  to  Avhom  the  num- 
ber of  their  enemies  seeiried  treble  the  reality.  They  fled  precip- 
itately to  their  village  to  prepare  for  defense,  pursued  by  the 
troops.    Here  another  horror  confronted  them.    A  Menomonee 
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warrior  had  stealthily  entered  the  village  and  set  on  fire  the  frail 
bark  dwellings  on  the  windward  side,  which  were  soon  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  Foxes  in  vain  sought  safety  in  the  for- 
est; but  were  met  by  the  party  which  had  flanked  their  retreat, 
and  thej^  fonnd  themselves  placed  between  two  hostile  fires. 
Then  burst  forth  one  heart-rending,  agonized  shriek,  and  the  de- 
voted band  of  free-booting  Indians  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
with  a  courage  born  of  despair.  Ball  and  bayonet  now  began 
their  bloody  work,  and  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  were 
active  participants  in  the  terrible  work  of  death.  No  quarter  was 
asked,  and  none  was  given.  The  time  occupied  by  this  bloody 
tragedy  was  not  long ;  but  in  its  strategy,  surprise  and  sanguinary 
execution  it  probably  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian 
warfare.  ]\Iost  of  the  Foxes  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  but 
a  few  escaped  up  the  river,  and  otliere  were  absent  at  the  time  of 
the  engagement. 

The  same  season  the  remnant  of  this  savage  tribe  having  been 
driven  from  their  village  at  the  Little  Butte  des  Morts,  took  post 
about  three  miles  above  the  Great  Butte  des  Morts,  on  the  south- 
ern or  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  Du  Buisson,  who  commanded  at 
jMackinaw,  left  that  post  with  six  hundred  men,  among  whom 
were  fifty  Frenchmen,  to  complete  the  extermination  of  the  Foxes, 
so  effectually  commenced  two  months  before.  ]\Iarin  went  with 
him.  The  only  account  of  this  expedition  which  is  known  to 
exist  is  the  traditionaiy  one  that  a  severe  battle  took  place  at  the 
Great  Butte  des  IMorts,  and  many  Foxes  were  killed,  though  not 
so  jiiany  as  at  the  Little  lUitte  des  IMorts,  and  that  tlh.y  were 
again  forced  to  fly. 

From  a  more  authentic  account,  it  appears  that  in  September, 
1730,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Foxes  by  a  force  under  the 
coimnand  of  Sieur  De  Villiers',  consisting  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  men,  including  Indians,  which  resulted  in  the  almost 
total  defeat  of  the  Foxes.  Two  hundred  of  their  ^varriors  were 
killed,  or  burned,  after  being  taken  as  slaves,  and  six  hundred 
women  and  children  were  destroyed. 

The  surviving  Foxes  located  themselves  on  the  northern  bank 
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of  the  Wisconsin  River,  about  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
probably  not  far  from  the  present  village  of  Wauzeka.  Marin 
was  unwilling  that  they  should  remain  here,  where  they  could 
still  obstruct  his  great  thoroughfare  and  collecting  his  tried  and 
trusted  band  of  l<^rench  and  Indians,  he  made  a  distant  winter  ex- 
pedition against  then].  The  Foxes  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise ;  and  surrounding  the  place  Avitli  his  followers,  Marin  came 
suddenly  upon  them,  killed  twenty  ^varriors,  and  took  all  the 
otliers  prisoners,  toget  lier  with  thi'  w  oiuimi  and  ehildrun.  J  laving 
fully  conquered  the  Foxes,  and  liaviug  tlie  last  remnant  of  them 
in  his  power,  JMarin  gave  them  their  freedom;  but  required  them 
to  retire  beyond  the  JMississippi,  which  they  did. 

The  date  of  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Foxes  from  Wisconsin, 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity;  but  the  little  light  wliich  can  now 
be  obtained,  appears  to  fix  that  event  in  the  year  of  1746.  For 
thirty  years  or  inore  the  w^ar  between  the  French  and  the  Foxes, 
with  their  allies,  had  been  kept  up  in  the  heart  of  Wisconsin, 
with  more  or  less  continuity,  and  with  a  determination  and  ani- 
mosity rarely  if  ever  equalled. 

No  apology  can  be  necessary  for  the  time  devoted  to  the  detail 
of  the  incidents  of  this  long  war,  which  forms  so  interesting  a 
portion  of  Wisconsin's  primeval  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Foxes,  the  village  of 
their  allies  the  Sauks,  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fox  River,  near 
the  present  site  of  Green  Bay,  where  they  had  until  that  time  de- 
meaned theiiLselves  well.  About  that  time  a  difficulty  arose  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Sauks,  which  resulted  in  the  shooting 
by  Capt.  De  Velie  or  De  Villiers,  Avho  had  been  in  command  of 
the  garrison,  of  three  of  the  Sauk  chiefs,  and  the  shooting  of  the 
Captain  in  return,  by  a  young  Sauk,  only  twelve  years  old, 
named  Black  Bird,  who  subsequently  became  a  distinguished 
cliief  among  his  people. 

The  garrison  being  reinforced  and  joined  by  the  Fi'cnch  set- 
tlei-s  under  the  lead  of  Charles  de  Langlade,  attacked  the  Sauk 
nation  at  their  village,  where  a  severe  battle  occurred,  in  which 
several  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  the  Sauks  driven  away. 

The  Sauks  now  retired  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  located  upon 
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that  beautiful  plateau  of  table-land,  upon  which  the  twin  villages 
of  Prairie  du  Sac  and  Sauk  City  are  located,  where  they  had  a 
fine  village  with  comfortable  houses.  They  were  living  here  in 
176(),  when  Carver  visited  the  country;  but  must  have  left  soon 
after,  as  in  1795,  according  to  the  authentic  statement  of  Augus- 
tin  Grignon,  the  village  appeared  to  have  been  several  yeai's  de- 
serted ;  and  there  ^vere  then  only  a  few  remains  of  fire-places 
and  posts  to  be  seen.* 

It  seems  probable,  judging  by  the  dim  light  to  be  derived  from 
any  authentic  history  and  from  tradition,  that  the  Foxes  and 
Sauks  having  become  confederates,  wrested  from  the  Illinois  their 
possessions,  and  incorporating  the  remnant  wliich  they  spared  of 
that  numerous  tribe,  with  their  own,  occupied  the  territoiy  which 
had  been  the  home  of  the  Illinois.  The  principal  seat  of  their 
pow^r  was  the  country  about  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  from 
whence  in  1831,  and  more  formidably  and  effectively  in  1832, 
they  made  those  forays  upon  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Illinois  and 
AVisconsin,  which  resulted  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
Black  Hawk  War. 

For  about  eighty  years  immediately  following  the  expulsion  of 
the  Fox  and  Sauk  Indians,  not  a  hostile  conflict  occurred  between 
the  white  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  and  any  Indian 
tribe.  Besides  the  few  missionaries  who  gave  no  offense  to  the 
Indians,  and  wdio  were  the  apostles  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  there 
were  no  inhabitants  who  were  not  directly  or  remotely  connected 
with  the  Indian  trade,  who  for  reasons  already  stated  were  suf- 
fered to  pursue  their  vocation  during  this  long  period  without  in- 
terruption. ]\Ioreover,  a  large  proportion  of  these  traders  were 
Frenchmen,  many  of  whom  had  intermarried  with  the  Indians  of 
the  various  tribes,  and  their  hybrid  progeny  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  creating  a  kindly  feeling  towards  all  French  people. 

But  very  different  feelings  pervaded  the  savage  breast  towards 
those  who  came  to  occupy  the  country  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
and,  consequently,  as  they  rightly  believed,  to  impair  its  value 

•  Edward  Tanner  states-,  In  his  paper,  in  tliis  volume,  on  "Wisconsin  in 
1818,"  that  the  Sauks,  who  then  lived  on  the  T^fiss'issippi,  "emigrated  from  the 
Wisconsin  about  thirty-five  years  a>ro"— approximately  fixing  the  period  in 
178,'i,  and  about  a  dozen  years  before  Mr.  Grignon  visited  their  deserted  village, 
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for  their  nomadic  use.  And  most  especially  were  the  Winnebago 
Indians  jealous  of,  and  determinedly  opposed  to,  any  intrusion 
upon  or  occupation  of  the  country,  which  should  threaten  to  in- 
terfere with  their  exclusive  occupancy  of  the  lead  mine  region, 
the  sole  right  to  which  east  of  the  ^lississippi,  was  claimed  by 
that  tribe. 

^Ir.  John  Shaw,  who  died  a  few  years  since  in  Green  Lake 
County,  was  engaged  between  1815  and  1820,  in  running  a  trad- 
ing boat  between  St.  Louis  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  one  of  those 
trips  he  was  anxious  to  visit  the  lead  mines  at  Galena,  with  one 
of  his  trading  boats;  but  was  told  by  the  Indians  that  the  "white 
man  nuist  not  see  this  Jjcad  Mines;''  but  as  lie  si)ol<e  Freucli 
Huently,  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and  was  permitted 
to  go  up  Fever  liiver  wliere  he  traded  with  the  Indians  for 
lead. 

The  first  occupation  of  the  lead  mines  by  wdiite  men  was  in 
1822,  when  Col.  James  Johnson,  brother  of  the  famous  Richard 
M.  Jolmson,  took  possession  witii  a  small  party  of  men,  under  the 
protection  of  several  detachments  of  troops  sent  forward  by  order 
of  the  war  department.  A  very  few^  persons,  probably  not  more 
than  twenty,  spent  the  ensuing  winter  at  Galena. 

Col.  Morgan  was  then  in  command  at  Fort  Crawford,  and  had 
charge  of  the  troops,  and  some  sort  of  treaty  or  agreement  was 
probably  made  between  him  and  Col.  Johnson  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  Indians  on  the  other,  by  which  the  occupancy  by  the 
whites  was  assented  to;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ratified  by,  if  ever  submitted  to,  the  senate. 

In  1823,  some  accessions  were  made  to  the  population;  and  in 
August,  by  a  census  there  taken,  there  were  seventy-four  persons, 
men,  women  and  children,  of  whom  a  number  wei'e  negroes.  The 
total  jU'oduce  of  lead  shipi)ed  that  year  was  42.').U()()  p(juuds.°" 

•  I:.  \V.  ChiUiulfr,  ul'  (ialona,  difw,  and  had  i)ulilislied  iu  (,'inciiinat i,  in 
ISliT),  a  vahiable  map  til"  t\iv  had  niim's,  iinluditig-  all  lhai  part  of  \\"T>(.uusiu 
wvst  of  tiu'  I'ouv  l.aLvs,  ;;ivin;',  Ui<'  locariuii  of  liic  fcA'  Indiaa  viliaj^'t's.  and 
all   llio  l<.-.id   diy;.:inj:s  of   liiai  day. 

Some  statistics  of  tlie  lead  manufactured,  aud  tlui  o. si i mated  ijoijulatiou  of 
the  I/ead  Uei;lon,  arc  ^ivi'ii  on  tlie  mar^^iu  of  tlie  map — imliuliiii;,  uf  cuurse, 
the  small  UmiI  sccli(nj  ai'Miud  (Jalfiia.  as  \s(  II  as  ihc  trn  iti.iy  now  consl it iit- 
iiif^  wcsii-ni    Wisc(j)i  'l  lii'.-^L'  early  data  ari'  well   worliiy   of  a  noti;  in  this 

connection. 
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There  was  a  slight  increase  of  immigration  in  182-i,  and  the 
mines  at  Hazel  Clreen  and  New  Diggings  were  discovered,  and 
worked  with  great  profit. 

Two  officers  of  the  ordnance  department — ]\la,j.  xVnderson 
and  Lieut.  Biirdine— were  sent  out  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
government;  and  subseciuently  Lieut.  ^Martin  Thoma.s  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  mines. 

The  fame  of  the  Upper  JMississippi  lead  mines,  and  their  fabu- 
lous value  and  richness,  had  been  spread  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  ^Mississippi  valley;  and  by  the  year  1825,  the  desire  for  gain 
and  love  of  adventure  and  spirit  of  migration  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  its  inhabitants,  especially  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  so  that  the  determination  to  occupy  and  utilize 
these  mines  of  wealth  could  no  longer  be  restrained  by  any 
pretensions  of  the  red  man  to  the  exclusive  right  of  their  pos- 
session. 

Tlie  time  had  now  come  when  this  beautiful  countiy  w^as  to  be 
occupied  by  a  hardy,  resolute,  adventurous,  as  well  as  a  brave 
and  persevering  population,  Th(i  laws  which  generally  confine 
migration  of  the  human  race  to  isothermal  zones  and  similitude 
of  clinmte,  were  to  be  set  at  defiance;  and  the  emigrant  from  the 
mild  clinmte  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  IMissouri,  and  southern  Illi- 
nois, was  to  exchange  the  balmy  and  genial  atmosphere  to  wdiichhe 
had  been  accustomed,  for  one  in  which,  during  nearly  half  the 
year,  all  nature  is  bound  in  icy  chains  and  covered  with  its  robe 
of  snow.  Lut  no  matter!  The  migratory  spirit,  stuiiulated  by 
the  greed  for  suddenly  acciuired  wealth,  aiul  the  irrejjressible  love 
of  adventure,  had  taken  possession  of  the  pioneer  immigrants  to 
the  Lead  ^.lines,  and  the  years  of  1825  and  1826  witnessed  a  rush 
of  emigration  which  had  never  before  had  its  parallel,  and  the 


••.\riiumil    <.r   it'Mil   iiia!ii;f;icliirf(l  ; 
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like  of  which  has  never  since  been  seen,  unless  in  the  migration 
to  California,  which  succeeded  the  war  with  i\Iexico, 

]\Iost  of  these  pioneers  came  with  the  exfjectation  'of  soon  get- 
ting rich,  and  returning  to  the  homes  they  had  left  behind  them. 
IMany  came  in  the  spring  and  returned  upon  the  approach  of 
winter,  thus  exhibiting  so  close  a  resemblance  to  some  of  the  pis- 
catory tribe,  that  they  received  the  designation  of  "Suckei-s;" 
and  the  results  of  their  temporary  and  unsystematic  labor  were 
known  as  ''Sucker  holes." 

Others,  however — some  intluenced  by  success,  and  some  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  resulting  from  advei'se  fortune — re- 
mained, and  soon  became  permanently  attached  to  the  country; 
from  the  occupation  of  which  no  apprehension  of  Indian  hostili- 
ties could  deter  them. 

Sueh  was  the  nuirch  of  progress  in  the  development  of  these 
newly-discovered  lead  mines,  that  before  the  Indian  title  was  ex- 
tinguished in  August,  1829,  the  lead  product  exceeded  fifteen 
million  pounds;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  continued  disturb- 
ance of  the  settlers  by  hostile  Indians,  against  which  the}^  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  themselves  for  protection,  until,  by  their 
own  well-directed  efforts,  government  protection  was  no  longer 
necessary. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  a  grand  council,  oi'  treaty,  Avas  held  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Avith  the  different  tribes  of  Indians.  Gov.  Cass, 
of  iMichigan,  and  Gen.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  superintendents  of  In- 
dian affairs  for  tlieir  I'cspective  regions,  were  connnissioners  on 
the  ])art  of  the  United  States.  The  Indian  tribes  represented 
were  the  Sioux,  Sauks  and  Foxes,  Chippewas,  AVinnebagoes,  Me- 
nomonees,  lovvas,  and  a  portion  of  the  Ottawa,  Chippewa  and 
Potawatomie  tribes  living  upon  the  Illinois.  The  ol)ject  of  this 
treaty  was  to  make  a  general  and  lasting  peace  between  these 
tribes,  and  also  to  settle  the  boundaries  between  them  respect- 
ively. Gov.  Cass,  when  asked  what  good  he  thought  would  result 
from  it,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  smiling,  said:  "They  Avould 
have  it  so  at  Washington. ' '  A  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  was  made, 
and  the  boundaries  settled  between  the  different  tribes,  which  re- 
sulted in  keeping  the  Indians  at  peace — until  they  were  ready 
again  to  go  upon  the  war-path. 
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In  October,  1826,  by.  a  positive  order  from  Washington,  the 
troops  were  removed  from  Fort  Crawford,  up  the  river  to  Fort 
Snelliiij^',  and  Fort  Crawford  ^vas  abandoned,  the  commandant 
taking  witli  him  two  Winnebago  Indians  who  had  been  confined 
in  the  guard-house  for  some  supposed  offense  of  a  trivial  nature. 
He  left  behind,  in  charge  of  the  sub-Indian  agent,  a  brass  swivel, 
a  few  wall-pieces,  all  the  damaged  arms,  and  some  provisions. 
This  removal  induced  the  Winnebagoes  to  believe  that  the  troops 
had  lied  through  fear  of  them. 

Several  times  during  the  winter  of  182C-27,  some  of  the  older 
citizens  of  Pi'airie  du  Chien,  who  best  understood  the  Indian 
character,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  AYinnebagoes — and  espe- 
cially Mr.  i\lichael  Brisbois — expressed  serious  fears  of  some  out- 
rages from  those  Indians  in  the  spring,  and  that  they  were  bent 
on  war.  But  it  was  generally  thought  impossible  that,  surround- 
ed, as  they  were,  with  Americans  and  troops  in  the  country,  they 
should  for  a  moment  seriously  entertain  such  an  idea. 

In  IMarch,  1827,  one  of  the  residents  of  Prairie  du  Chien 
named  ]\Iethode,  went  up  Yellow,  or  Painted  Rock  Creek,  about 
twelve  miles  above  the  village,  to  mal^e  sugar.  His  wife,  said  to 
have  been  a  most  beautiful  woman,  accompanied  him  with  her 
five  children.  Besides  these  and  his  faithful  dog,  the  wolves  and 
the  trees  were  his  only  companions.  The  sugar  season  being 
over,  and  he  not  returning  nor  being  heard  from,  a  party  of  his 
friends  went  to  look  for  him.  Methode's  dog  was  first  found, 
shot  with  half  a  score  of  balls,  and  yet  holding  in  his  dead  jaws 
a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  which  he  had  apparently  torn  from  an 
Indian  legging.  After  further  search  the  camp  was  found'  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  whole  party  of  seven  had  been  killed,  all — • 
Madame  Methode  in  particular,  she  being  enceinte — were  shock- 
ingly mangled. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  a  party  of  Winnebagoes  had  been 
seen  near  Yellow  Creek,  after  Methode  had  gone  there,  and  one  of 
them — Wamandoosgaraka — having  been  arrested  and  examined, 
is  said  to  have  confessed  his  guilt,  and  imi)licated  several 
others. 

In  the  spring  of  1827,  a  rumor  very  extensively  circulated 
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ainono,'  the  Wiiinebagot\s,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  two 
prisoners  of  their  tribe  who  had  been  removed  from  Fort  Craw- 
ford to  Fort  Suelling,  had  been  turned  over  to  tiie  Cliippewas,  to 
run  the  gauntlet  through  a  part\^  uf  the  latter  tribe,  armed  with 
clubs  and  tomahawks,  and  the  race  for  life  had  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  both  of  them.  Something  like  this  oceuri-ed  with  refer- 
ence to  some  Sioux  prisoners  at  Fort  Snelling,  but  had  no  truth 
as  applied  to  the  Winnebago  prisoners. 

Hitherto  the  Winnebago  chief.  Keel  Bird,  had  not  only  been 
well  known  at  l^rairie  du  Chien,  but  had  the  eoiriidence  and  re- 
spect of  all  the  inhabitants  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  always 
sought  after  as  a  protector;  and  his  presence  was  looked  upon  as 
a  ].)ledge  of  security  against  any  outbreak  that  might  be  at- 
tempted. 

When  the  unfounded  rumors  of  the  killing  of  the  AYlnnebago 
prisoners  at  Fort  Snelling  w^ere  heard  and  believed,  the  leading 
chiefs  held  a  council  and  resolved  upon  retaliation ;  and  Red  Bird 
was  called  upon  to  go  out  and  "take  meat"  as  they  phrase  it. 
Beckoning  to  Wekau  and  another  Indian  named  Chichonsic, 
he  told  them  to  follow  him.  They  proceeded  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  on  the  26th  of  June  went  to  the  house  of  Hon.  James  Lock- 
wood,  who  had  left  home  the  previous  day,  leavhig  his  house  in 
charge  of  his  wife,  her  brother,  a  young  man  of  sixteen,  and  a 
servant  girl.  Red  Bird  and  the  other  two  Indians  entered  the 
cellar  kitchen,  loaded  their  guns  in  the  presence  of  the  servant 
girl,  nnd  went  up  through  the  hall  into  i\Irs.  Lockwood's  bed- 
room, where  she  was  sitting  alone.  The  moment  they  entered  her 
room  she  believed  they  came  to  kill  her,  and  immediately  passed 
into  and  through  the  parlor,  and  crossed  the  hall  into  the  store  to 
her  brother,  where  she  foinid  Duncan  (Jraham,  who  had  been  in 
the  country  about  forty  years  as  a  trader,  and  was  known  by  all 
the  Indians  as  an  Englishman.  He  liad  formerly  been  comnumd- 
ant  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  when  under  British  dominion.  The  In- 
dians followed  ]\Irs.  Lockwood  into  the  store,  and  ISlv.  Graham  by 
some  means  induced  them  to  leave  the  house. 

Red  H'wd  and  his  savage  accomplices  then  went  the  same  day 
to  AleXair's  Coulei',  aljout  t\\'()  miles  .south-east  from  the  village 
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Avliere  lived  Rijeste  Gagnier  and  liis  wife  with  two  small  children 
■ — a  boy  three  years  old,  and  a  dauLihter  ayed  eleven  nionth.s ;  and 
living-  with  them  was  an  old  discharged  soldier  by  the  name  of 
Solomon  Lipeap.  The  three  Indians  entered  the  cabin,  and,  such 
visits  being-  common,  were  received  with  the  usual  civility,  and 
were  asked  if  they  wovdd  have  something  to  eat.  They  said  yes, 
and  Vsould  like  some  llsh  and  milt^.  As  Mrs.  Gagnier  turned  to 
get  the  li^'h  and  milk,  she  heard  the  click  of  lied  Bird's  rifle, 
■\vhich  was  instantly  followed  by  its  diseharge,  and  lier  nuirdered 
luisljand  fell  dead  at  her  feet.  At  the  same  moment  the  Indian 
Chichonsic  shot  and  killed  old  Lipcap  :  wlis-n  l\lrs.  Gagnier  seeing 
"Wekau.  who  had  lingered  about  the  (.loor,  she  wrested  from  him 
h's  ritie;  but  from  trepidatioii  oi'  ^ome  other  cause  ^vas  unable  to 
use  it.  "feeling."'  as  she  expressed  it.  •■lik"(^  one  in  a  dream,  trying 
to  call  or  to  run,  but  without  the  ability  to  do  either."  She  then 
Avith  her  oldest  child,  and  bearing  the  ritie  with  her,  ran  to  the 
village,  and  g^ave  the  alarm.  A  i)aity  of  armed  men  returned 
^vith  her,  and  brought  a\vay  the  two  murdered  men,  and  the  in- 
fa.nt  whicli  she  had  left  covered  up  in  the  bed,  which  they  found 
on  the  floor  beneath  it.  The  helpless  child  had  been  scalped  by 
WelwUi,  ^vho  had  inliicted  upon  its  neck  a  severe  cut  to  the  bone 
just  below  the  occiput,  from  which  she  afterwards  recovered,  and 
is  still  living,  the  mother  of  a  family,  ])ut  despoiled  c)f  the  glory 
of  her  sex. 

On  tli(^  saiiic  day  (June  'Jb'tlii,  two  f'.e''l-])()a(s  cDiiniiaHded  i)y 
Capt.  Allen  Lindsay,  which  a  few  days  befoie  had  ascended  the 
river  laden  with  provisions  for  the  ti'oops  at  Fort  Snelling, 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe  on  their  way  back  to  St.  Louis. 
On  the  upward  trij)  some  hostile  demonstrations  had  been  made 
by  the  Dakotas.  which  induced  Capt.  Lindsay  to  ask  that  his  crew 
should  be  furnished  Avith  arms  and  amnuinition.  Cob  Snelling-, 
the  commanding  officer,  complied  with  his  request,  and  the  thir- 
ty-two men  of  which  the  crew  consisted,  were  provided  with 
thirty-two  muskets  and  a  barrel  of  ball  cartridges.  The  Dakotas 
occupied  tlie  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  Capt.  Lindsay  and  his 
men  were  on  their  guard  against  any  attack  from  them ;  but  they 
had  no  appi-eliension  of  any  attack  from  the  Winnebagoes  who 
occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  ]\Iississippi. 
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The  village  of  Wabashaw,  the  site  of  the  present  to^vn  of 
Winona,  was  the  lowest  point  on  the  river  at  which  they  expected 
to  encounter  the  Dakotas.  Having  passed  this  point  in  safety, 
and  a  strong  wind  having  sprung  up,  the  boats  parted  company, 
and  one  of  them,  the  "0.  IL  Perry,"  by  the  time  it  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe,  was  several  miles  in  advance  of  the 
other. 

In  the  meantime  thirty-seven  Winnebagoes,  inspired  by  the 
same  common  feelings  of  vengeance,  cruelty,  and  hate,  which  had 
led  to  the  murder  of  2\Iethode  and  his  family;  and  which  was,  on 
that  very  day,  instigating  the  invasion  uf  the  peaceful  home  of 
Gagnier,  and  the  murder  of  its  inmates  by  Ivcd  Bird,  Wekau  and 
Chichousic,  had,  in  pursuance  doubtless  of  a  common  purpose 
to  exterminate  the  whites,  concealed  themselves  upon  an  island 
in  the  IMississippi  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe,  between  which 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  it  was  known  that  the  two  keel- 
boats  would  pass  on  their  return  from  Fort  Snelling. 

These  boats,  in  model  and  size,  Avere  similar  to  ordinary  canal 
boats,  and  furnished  considerable  protection  from  exterior  at- 
tacks with  small  arms,  to  those  on  board,  who  concealed  them- 
selves below  its  gunwales. 

As  the  "Perry"  approached  the  island  where  these  hostile  sav- 
ages were  concealed,  and  when  within  thirty  yards  of  the  bank, 
the  air  suddenly  resounded  with  the  blood-chilling  and  ear-pierc- 
ing cries  of  the  war-whoop,  and  a  volley  of  rifle  balls  rained 
across  the  deck.  Of  the  sixteen  men  on  board,  either  from  mar- 
vellous good  luck,  or  because  they  were  below  deck,  only  one 
man  fell  at  the  first  fire.  lie  was  a  negro  named  Peter,  his  leg 
was  dreadfully  shattered,  and  he  afterwards  died  of  the  wound. 

The  crew  now  concealed  themselves  in  the  boat  below  the 
water  line,  suffering  it  to  float  whithersoever  the  current  and  the 
high  east  wind  might  drive  it.  Tlie  second  volley  resulted  in  the 
instant  death  of  one  man,  an  American  named  Stewart,  who 
had  risen  to  return  the  first  fire,  and  his  musket  protmding 
through  a  loop-hole,  showed  some  Winnebago  where  to  aim.  The 
bullet  passed  directly  through  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead  with 
his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  his  undischarged  gun. 
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The  boat  now  grounded  on  a  sand  bar,  and  the  Indians  rushed 
to  their  canoes,  intending  to  board  it.  The  crew  having  recovered 
from  their  panic,  and  seeing  that  the  only  escape  from  savage 
butchery  was  vigorous  war,  seized  their  arms  and  prepared  to 
give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  In  one  canoe  containing  sev- 
eral savages,  two  were  killed,  and  in  their  dying  struggles  upset 
the  canoe,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  swim  ashore,  where  it  was 
some  time  before  those  who  were  not  disabled  by  w^oimds  could 
restore  their  arms  to  fighting  order.  Two  of  the  Indians  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  on  board  the  keel-boat,  both  of  whom  were 
killed.  One  fell  into  the  water,  and  the  other  into  the  boat,  in 
which  he  was  carried  down  the  river;  but  in  this  hand-to-hand 
conliict  the  brave  connnander  of  the  crew,  named  Beaucliamp, 
was  killed  by  the  first  of  these  two  boarders,  who  in  his  turn  was 
killed  by  a  daring  sailor  named  Jack  Mandeville — called  ''Saucy 
Jack,"  who  shot, the  rash  warrior  through  the  head,  and  he  fell 
overboard,  carrying  his  gun  with  him. 

^^randcville  now  assumed  command  of  the  crew,  whose  num- 
bers had  been  reduced  to  ten  effective  men.  He  sprang  into  the 
water  on  the  sand  bar  for  the  purpose  of  shoving  off  the  boat 
and  escaping  from  their  perilous  position,  and  was  followed  by 
four  resolute  men  of  his  crew.  The  balls  fiew  thick  and  fast 
about  them,  passing  through  their  clothes;  but  they  persisted, 
and  the  boat  was  soon  afloat.  Seeing  their  prey  escaping,  the 
Winnebagoes  raised  a  yell  of  mingled  rage  and  despair,  and  gave 
the  whites  a  farewell  volley.  It  was  returned  with  three  hearty 
cheers,  and  ere  a  gun  could  be  re-loaded,  the  boat  had  floated  out 
of  shooting  distance,  and  the  survivors  Avere  safe,  arriving  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  about  sunset  the  next  day,  the  27th  of  June. 

The  casualties  of  this  engagement  were,  two  of  the  crew  killed, 
two  mortally  and  two  slightly  wounded,  while  it  is  supposed  that 
ten  or  twelve  Indians  were  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded. 

The  other  keel-boat,  in  which  was  Capt.  Lindsay,  had  on  board 
Mr.  "William  J.  Snelling,  a  son  of  Col.  Snelling.  Mr.  Snelling, 
the  son,  is  the  putative  author  of  an  interesting  anonymous  article 
in  relation  to  the  "AVinnebago  Out-break  of  1827,"  which  was  re- 
published in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Reports  and  Collections  of 
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the  State  Historical  Society  of  AVisconsin,  and  froia  -which  many 
(if  tlie  incidents  now  -^iven  are  taken.  Capt.  IJndsay's  boat 
reached  the  nioutli  of  the  Bad  Axe  about  midniglit.  The  In- 
dians opened  a  fire  upon  her,  wliieh  was  promptly  returned;  one 
ball  only  hit  the  boat,  doing  no  damage;  the  others  passed  over 
harmless  in  the  darkness  through  which  she  pursued  her  way, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  28th. 

A  slander  upon  Capt.  Lindsay  and  his  crew  is  contained  in 
Reynolds'  Life  avd  Thaes,  which  ouglit  not  to  escape  contradic- 
tion. It  is  stated  in  this  work  that  the  two  keel-boats,  in  ascend- 
ing the  river,  "stopped  at  a  large  camp  of  the  Winnebago  In- 
dians on  the  river,  not  far  above  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  boatmen 
made  the  Indians  drunk — and  no  doubt  were  so  themselves — 
when  they  captured  some  six  or  seven  squaws,  who  were  also 
drunk.  These  captured  sciuaws  were  forced  on  the  boats  for  cor- 
rupt and  brutal  jmrposes.  But  not  satisfied  with  this  outrage  on 
female  virtue,  the  boatmen  took  the  squaws  with  them  in  the 
boats  to  Fort  Snelling,  and  returned  with  them.  When  the  In- 
dians became  sober  and  knew  the  injury  done  them  in  this  deli- 
cate point,  they  mustei'ed  all  their  forces,  amounting  to  several 
luuidreds,  and  attacked  the  boats  in  which  the  squaws  were 
confined." 

Mv.  Snelling,  whose  means  of  knowing  the  facts  Avere  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  author  of  Reynolds'  Life  and  Times,  in  the 
paper  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  in  speaking  of  the 
ascent  of  these  keel-boats,  says:  ''They  passed  the  mouth  of 
Black  River  with  a  full  sheet,  so  that  a  few  Winne])agoes  who 
were  thei'e  encamped,  had  some  difficulty  in  reaching  them  with 
their  canoes.  They  might  have  taken  botli  boats,  for  there  were 
but  three  fire-locks  on  board ;  nevertheless,  they  offered  no  in- 
jury. They  sold  fish  and  venison  to  the  l)oatmen  on  amicable 
terms,  and  suffered  them  to  pursue  their  journey  unmolested. 
We  mention  this  trifling  circumstance  merely  because  it  was  af- 
terwards reported  in  the  St.  Louis  papers,  that  the  crews  of  these 
boats  h:>d  aliiis'd  these  Vv  iniicb.i'ioes  shaMicful ly.  v/hic/ii  assuredly 
was  not  tli(?  case.''  i?>h'.  Snelling  also  sa\'s,  tluit  "  thii'ty-seven 
Indians  were  engaged  in  this  battle."    It  is  i)robable  that  the  St. 
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Louis  papers  were  the  authority  upou  which  the  stateuieiit  now 
contradicted  was  made. 

Tlie  inhal)itants  in  and  about  Prairie  du  Chien  were  generally 
and  very  greatly  alarmed.  They  left  tlieir  houses  and  farms,  and 
crowded  into  the  now  dilapidated  fort,  and  speedily  established  a 
verv'  effective  discipline.  A  military  company  was  organized, 
with  Thomas  I\IcXair.  captain,  Jose])h  Brisbois,  lieutenant,  and 
Jean  Ih'unet,  ensign,  all  of  whom  Imd  previously  been  commis- 
sioned for  these  otlices  by  (Jov.  C;iss.  ^Ir.  Snelling  and  Judge 
Lockwood  acted  as  supei'numerarii s  under  Capt.  MeXair  and  the 
force  was  found,  on  muster,  to  number  ninety  elfective  men  and 
women  who  could  luaidle  a  musket  in  case  of  attack.  The  fort 
and  block-house  were  put  in  as  good  state  of  repair  as  circum- 
stances and  mater'als  ^vould  admit.  The  swivel  and  wall-pieces 
Avere  found  and  mounted,  and  all  the  blacksmiths  were  put  in  req- 
uisition to  repair  tlie  condemned  muskets.  Judge  Lockwood, 
forturuitely,  had  an  abundance  of  powder  and  lead,  wdiicli  he  lib- 
erally fin  ni.^-hed,  so  that  the  old  fort  and  its  occupants  were  in  a 
respectable  state  of  defense. 

An  old  voyageur  was  engaged  to  cross  the  ^Mississippi,  and  go 
back  through  the  country  to  report  the  situation  to  Col.  Snelling 
at  Fort  Snelling.  He  performed  this  service;  and  after  consider- 
able delay,  Col.  Snelling  came  down  the  river  with  two  com- 
panies of  U.  S.  infantry. 

An  express  was  sent  to  Galena,  and  the  effect  of  the  alarming 
news  is  described  by  Col.  D.  i\L  Parkinson  in  these  words:  "The 
reports  being  spread  over  the  country,  a  scene  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing and  disorderly  confusion  ensued — alarm  and  consternation 
were  depicted  in  eveiy  countenance — thousands  flocking  to  Ga- 
lena for  safety,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  the  most  exposed  and  unsafe 
]:)lace  in  the  whole  country.  All  were  withou.t  arms,  order  or  con- 
trol. The  roads  were  lined  in  all  directions  with  frantic  and  flee- 
ing men,  women  and  children,  expecting  eveiy  moment  to  be 
overtaken,  tomahawked  and  scalped  ])y  the  Indians.  It  was  said, 
and  I  presume  with  truth,  that  the  encampment  of  fugitives  at 
the  head  of  ,ipj)le  P.iver,  on  llu'  hr.-t  niuht  of  the  ahirm,  \vas  four 
miles  in  extent,  and  numbered  three  thousand  persons." 
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Gow  Cciss,  who  had  come  to  Butte  des  J\Iorts  to  hold  a  treaty 
with  the  AVinuebagoes,  learning  from  rumor  that  there  was  dis- 
satisfaction among  them,  started  in  his  canoe,  and  arrived  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July.  Having  or- 
dered into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  ]\IcNair's  military 
company,  he  proceeded  hastily  in  liis  canoe  to  Galena.  There  he 
raised  a  volunteer  company,  with  Abner  Fields  as  captain,  AVil- 
liam  S.  Hamilton  and  one  Smith  as  lieutenants,  in  which  D.  M. 
Parkinson  was  sergeant.  The  comnumd  of  Fort  Crawford  was 
assigned  by  Gov.  Cass  to  Oapt.  Fields,  who,  with,  his  company, 
immediatel}^  proceeded  to  Prairie  du  Chien  on  a  keel-boat,  and 
took  possession  of  the  barracks.  Lieut.  Llartin  Thomas,  of  the  U. 
S.  arjiiy,  went  up  and  mustered  the  two  companies  of  militia  into 
the  service  of  the  government. 

In  a  few  days  Col.  Snelling  arrived  with  his  troops,  and  as- 
sumed command  at  Fort  Crawford.  He  soon  after  discharged 
Capt.  Fields'  company;  but  Capt.  McNair's  company  was  re- 
tained in  service  until  some  time  in  the  month  of  August. 

Gov.  Cass  proceeded  from  Galena  to  St.  Louis  to  confer  with 
Gen.  Atkinson,  then  in  command  of  Jefferson  Barracks  and  of 
the  Western  ]\Iilitary  Department.  This  resulted  in  Atkinson's 
removing  up  the  Mississippi  with  the  disposable  force  under  his 
command. 

During  this  time  the  miners  in  the  lead  mines  had  organized 
a  company  of  mounted  volunteers,  which  numbered  over  one 
hundred  men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  and  chose  Col.  Henry 
Dodge  as  their  commander.  AVhile  it  was  the  peculiar  duty  of 
this  force  to  protect  the  settlers  of  the  lead  mines  against  any 
attack  of  the  savages,  they  were  as  ready  to  pursue  them  and 
give  battle  as  to  resist  attack. 

Red  Bird  and  the  other  "Winnebagoes,  having,  as  was  supposed, 
fled  up  the  Wisconsin,  it  wa.'^  the  plan  of  Gen.  Atkinson  to  go 
up  that  river  in  boats;  and  he  ako  secured  the  co-operation  of 
Col.  Dodge  and  his  mounted  volunteers,  who  marched  to  the 
Wisconsin,  a  detachment  going  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  English  Prairie  (now  Muscoda).  This  mounted  force 
scoured  both  sides  of  the  Wisconsin  Piver  from  its  mouth  to  the 
Portage,  driving  eveiy  Indian  before  them. 
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Major  Whistler,  in  coinniaud  at  Fort  Howard,  had  been  or- 
dered to  proceed  up  Fox  River  with  any  force  at  his  disposal,  or 
which  might  volimteer  to  aid  him.  A  company  of  Oneida  and 
Stockbridge  Indians,  sixty-two  in  number,  were  raised  by  Eben- 
ezer  Chiids  and  Josex)h  Dickinson,  which  was  mustered  into  Maj. 
AVliistler's  detachment  at  Little  Butte  des  Moris.  This  force 
arrived  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1827,  on  the  high  blui¥, 
where,  during  the  next  year,  the  erection  of  Fort  "Winnebago  was 
connnenccd.  Here,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  Gen,  Atkinson, 
sent  l)y  expres.s  announcing  the  approach  of  his  force  and 
Dodiie's  volunteers,  ]\Iajur  Whistler  encamped  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  general. 

The  AVinnebagoes  were  no^v  in  a  desperate  plight.  With  Col. 
Snelling  in  command  at  Fort  Crawford,  with  a  large  force  of  reg- 
ulars and  vohuiteers,  confronted  by  IMajor  Whistler  and  his 
trooi)s,  and  with  Gen,  Atkinson  following  their  retreat,  aided  by 
Dodge  and  his  mounted  volunteers,  w^ho  drove  them  out  of  every 
hiding  i)lace,  tiiere  seemed  to  be  no  alternative  for  them  but  to 
appeal  to  the  lenient  mercy  of  their  pursuers. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Alajur  Wliistler,  it  was  learned  that- 
tlie  Winiiebagoe.s  were  encamped  a  little  more  tlian  a  mile  distant 
on  tlie  Vv^isconsin,  where  Portage  City  is  now  located,  and  were 
several  hundred  strong.  The  Winnebagoes  had  heard  of  Gen. 
Atkinson's  approach,  and  of  Dodge's  ])ursuit,  before  they  were 
known  to  IMajor  AVhistler,  and  in  a  few  days  a  great  stir  was  dis- 
covered among  the  Iiulians,  and  a  party  of  thirty  warriors  was 
observed  by  the  aid  of  a  field  glass,  to  be  approaching  hi.s  com- 
mand. The  Indian  party  bore  three  flags.  On  two — one  in  front 
and  one  in  rear — were  the  American  stars  and  .stripes,  while  the 
other,  in  the  center,  borne  by  Red  Bird,  was  white.  Tiiey  bore 
no  arms.  When  the}^  liad  approached  near  to  the  Fox  R/iver,  the}' 
stopped,  and  singing  was  heard.  Those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  air,  and  ^vho  I'ecognized  the  bearer  of  the  white  flag,  said:  ''It 
is  Red  Bird  singing  his  death  song."  W^lien  they  had  reached 
the  margin  of  the  river,  j\[aj.  Whistler  ordered  Capt.  Chiids,  wdio 
wa.s  officer  of  the  guard,  to  take  the  guard  to  the  rivei-,  and  ascer- 
tain what  the  AViinu'bagoes  wanted.    They  replied  they  had  come 
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to  deliver  up  the  murderers.  They  were  received  by  the  guard, 
aud  taken  across  the  river  into  tlie  ]n'esence  of  Maj.  Whistler. 
In  the  lead  was  Cariniaunee,  a  distinguished  chiei:'.  lie  said: 
"They  are  here.  Like-  l)raves  tliey  have  (!oi)i(;  in.  Treat  them 
as  braves.  Do  not  put  them  in  ij'ons."  The  military  had  been 
drawn  up  in  line,  the  Menomonee  and  Oneida  Indians  in  groups 
on  the  left,  the  band  of  music  on  the  right.  In  front  of  the  cen- 
ter stood  Red  Bird  and  his  two  accomplices  in  the  Gagnier  nuir- 
der,  while  those  who  had  accompanied  thenr  formed  a  semi-circle 
on  tlu'  right  and  left.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  l\ed  Bird,  as  well 
they  might  be,  for  of  all  his  tribe  he  was  the  most  perfect  in 
form,  face  and  gesture.  In  lioight  he  wa.s  about  six  feet;  straight 
without  restraint.  Ilis  proportions  from  his  head  to  his  feet  were 
tliose  of  the  most  exact  synnnetry,  and  even  his  fingers  were 
models  of  beauty.  His  face  was  full  of  all  the  ennobling,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  winning  expi'cssions ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  grace  and  dignity,  of  fii-mness  and  decision,  all  temp- 
ered with  mil(biess  and  mercy.  It  \\'as  impossible  to  conceive 
that  such  a  face  concealed  the  heart  of  a  nuirderer. 

It  was  painted,  one  side  red,  the  other  intermixed  with  green 
and  white.  He  was  clothed  in  a  Yankton  suit  of  dressed  elk-skin, 
perfectly  white,  and  as  soft  as  a  kid  glove,  new  and  beautiful. 
It  consisted  of  a  jaclvct,  oi'namented  with  fringe  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, tlie  sleeves  being  cut  to  fit  his  finely  forined  arm,  and  of 
leggings  also  of  dressed  elk-skin,  the  fringe  of  wdiich  was  varied 
and  enriched  with  blue  beads.  On  his  feet  he  wore  moccasins.  On 
each  shoulder,  in  place  of  an  epaulette,  Avas  fastened  a  preserved 
red  bird.  Around  his  neck  he  wore  a  collar  of  blue  wampum, 
beautifully  mixed  with  white,  which  was  sewed  on  to  a  piece  of 
cloth,  ^vhilst  the  claws  of  a  panther  or  wild  cat  with  their  points 
inwai'd,  formed  the  rim  of  the  collar.  Ai'ound  h^s  neck  wvvc 
luingin'j;  .si  Trinds  o!'  ^\■;nl; ('i'  \';iri()ns  1;  nu'l  hs,  t  iu'  eir<"l;vs  cnhirg- 
ing  as  they  descended.  There  was  no  attem]:»t  at  ornamenting 
the  hai]',  after  the  Indian  style;  but  it  was  cut  after  the  best 
fa:-liion  of  the  Jiiost  civili/ed.  Across  his  breast,  in  a  diagonal 
j)Osition,  and  bound  tight  to  it,  was  his  war  pipe,  at  least  three 
IV(t  long,  bi'ighlly  ornametited  wilh  dyed  horsehair,  and  the 
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feathers  and  bills  of  birds.  Other  ornaments  were  displayed 
with  exquisite  ta.ste  upon  his  breast  and  shoulders.  In  one  of  his 
hands  he  held  the  white  flag,  and  in  the  other  the  calumet  or 
pipe  of  peace. 

There  he  stood.  -Xot  a  muscle  moved,  nor  was  the  expression 
of  his  face  changed  a  particle.  He  appeared  conscious  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  law,  he  had  done  no  wrong.  His  con- 
science was  at  repose.  Death  bad  no  terrors  for  him.  He  was 
there  prepared  to  receive  the  blow  that  should  send  him  to  the 
happ.y  hunting  grounds  to  meet  his  fathers  and  brothers  who  had 
gone  before  him. 

.'\J1  were  told  to  sit  down,  when  a  talk  followed  between  the 
head  men  of  the  Winnebagoes  and  Major  Whistler,  in  which  the 
former  claimed  nuich  credit  for  bringing  in  the  captives,  and 
hoped  their  white  brothers  would  accept  horses  in  commutation 
for  the  lives  of  their  friends,  and  earnestly  besought  that  in  any 
event  they  might  not  be  put  in  irons.  They  were  answered  and 
told  that  they  had  done  well  thus  to  come  in ;  were  advised  to 
warn  their  people  against  killing  ours,  and  were  impressed  with  a 
proper  notion  of  their  own  weakness  and  the  extent  of  our  power. 
They  were  told  that  the  captives  should  not  be  put  in  irons,  that 
they  should  have  something  to  eat,  and  tobacco  to  smoke. 

Red  Bird  then  stood  up,  facing  the  commanding  officer,  INIajor 
"Whistler.  After  a  moment's  pause,  and  a  quick  survey  of  the 
troops,  and  with  a  conrposed  obseiwation  of  his  people,  he  spoke, 
looking  at  ]\rajor  Whistler,  and  said:  ^'I  am  ready."  Then, 
advancing  a  step  or  two,  he  paused  and  said,  "I  do  not  wish  to 
be  put  in  irons.  Let  me  be  free.  I  have  given  away  my  life — 
(stooi)ing  and  taking  some  dust  between  his  finger  and  thumb  and 
blowing  it  away) — like  that"  (eyeing  the  dust  as  it  fell  and  van- 
ished), then  adding,  "I  would  not  take  it  back.  It  is  gone." 
Having  thus  spoken,  he  threw' his  hands  behind  him,  indicating 
that  he  was  leaving  all  things  behind  him,  and  marched  briskly 
up  to  ]Major  Whistler,  breast  to  breast.  A  platoon  was  wheeled 
backwards  from  the  center  of  the  line,  when  Major  Whistler  ;=?tep- 
ping  aside,  the  prisoners  marched  through  the  line  in  charge  of  a 
file  of  men,  to  a  tent  that  had  been  provided  for  them  in  the  rear, 
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wliere  a  guard  was  set  over  them.  The  other  Indians  then  left 
the  ground  by  the  way  they  had  come,  taking  with  them  the  ad- 
vice they  had  received,  and  a  supply  of  meat,  Hour  and  tobacco. 

Gen.  Atkinson '.s  troops,  very  soon  after  the  surrender  of  these 
captives,  arrived  at  Fort  AVimicbago,  as  did  also  the  volunteei*s 
in  command  of  (Jol.  Dodge.  The  Indian  prisoners  were  delivered 
over  to  Gen.  Atkinson,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  Fort  Craw- 
ford. Gen.  x\tkinson  met  the  Grey-lieaded  Dekauray  at  the 
Portage,  who,  in  presence  of  Col.  Dodge,  disclaimed  for  himself 
and  the  other  Wiimebagoes  any  unfriendly  feelings  towards  the 
United  States,  and  disavowed  any  connection  with  the  nuirders 
on  the  I\Iississippi.  Gen.  Atkinson  then  discharged  the  volunteers, 
assigning  two  companies  of  regulars  to  the  occupation  of  Fort 
Crawford,  and  ordering  the  other  regulars  to  their  respective 
posts,  while  he  himself  returned  to  Jefferson  Barracks.  And  thus 
ended  the  Winnebago  out-break. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  results  of  this  war  are  very  meagre 
for  the  amount  of  foi'ce  employed  in  it.  If  measured  by  the 
amount  of  blood  shed  after  the  murders  at  Prairie  du  Chien  and 
on  the  keel-boat,  the  criticism  is  very  correct.  But  if  it  be  in- 
tended to  suggest  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  appre- 
hending tluit  the  Winnebagoes  contemplated  a  general  rising 
against  and  massacre  of  the  whites,  the  thought  and  suggestion 
are  the  results  of  great  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  and  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  is  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  Pottawatamies  were  allied  with  the  Winnebagoes, 
and  that  they  were  to  fall  upon  and  destroy  the  settlement  at 
Chicago,  and  it  is  probable  that  but  for  the  movements  resulting 
from  the  efforts  of  Gen.  Cass,  who  was  fortunately  near  the  seat 
of  war,  the  whole  country  would  have  been  overrun  with  a  gen- 
eral Indian  out-break. 

Ked  Bird  died  in  prison  af  Prairie  du  Chien;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  his  two  accomplices,  Wekau  and  Chicliousic,  were  in- 
dicted, tried,  and  convicted  at  a  term  of  the  U.  S.  Court  held  by 
Judge  Doty,  as  accomplices  of  Red  Bird  in  the  murder  of  Gag- 
nier  and  Lipcap.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the  26th 
December  following ;  but  before  that  day,  a  pardon  an-ived  from 
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President  Adams,  dated  November  3d,  and  the  two  Indians  were 
discharged. 

The  termination  of  the  Winnebago  "War  brought  a  temporaiy 
restoration  of  peace,  which  revived  anew  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  innnigration,  and  brought  with  it  a  large  influx  of  minei^  and 
others  to  the  lead  mines,  and  prosperity  and  progress  constantly 
attended  the  increasing  settlements  of  the  country,  which  re- 
ceived no  material  check  until  the  occurrence  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War  in  1832. 

The  village  of  Black  IlaAvk,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  Black 
Sparrow  Hawk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ]\lLssLSsippi,  near  the 
mouth  of  Eock  Eiver,  included  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Eock  Island.  This  Indian  village  was  all  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the  treaty  with  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes,  made  at  St.  Louis  on  the  3d  November,  1804,  by  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison.  The  validity  of  this  treaty,  which 
was  not  signed  by  Black  Hawk,  was  denied  by  him,  and  although 
it  w^as  ratified  and  confirmed  by  another  treaty  made  in  May, 
1816,  to  which  Black  Hawdt  affixed  his  mark,  he  pretended  to  be 
ignorant  of  what  he  had  done,  and  denied  that  the  second  treaty 
had  any  more  validity  than  the  first. 

Previous  to  1831,  the  white  settlers  were  in  possession  of  much 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  around  Black  Hawk's  vil- 
lage, and  even  of  the  village  itself;  and  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  the  chief,  driven  to  desperation  in  his  fruitless  attempts  to 
resist  what  he  chose  to  consider  the  lawless  encroachments  of  the 
white  settlers,  and  aggravated  by  a  recent  murderous  attack  of 
friendly  IMenomonees,  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  west,  Avith  his  own  band  of  about  three  hundred 
warriors,  usually  called  the  British  band,  together  with  the 
women  and  children,  wdth  a  purpose  to  regain,  if  possible,  the  pos- 
session of  the  home  of  his  people,  and  the  burial  place  of  his 
forefathers. 

He  ordered  the  white  settlers  away,  threw  down  their  fences, 
unroofed  their  houses,  cut  up  their  grain,  drove  off  and  killed 
their  cattle,  and  threatened  the  people  with  death  if  they  re- 
mained.   About  the  fii^t  of  June,  six  companies  of  the  United 
18 
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states  troops  were,  upon  the  application  of  Governor  Reynolds,, 
sent  from  Jefferson  Barracks  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance; 
and  b}'  the  10th  of  June,  tifteen  hundred  vohmteers,  on  the  call 
of  the  governor,  assembled  at  Beardstown,  on  the  Illinois  River, 
and  were  duly  organized  under  General  Joseph  Duncan  of  the 
State  militia.  On  the  26th  of  June,  the  volunteer  force  having 
united  with  the  regulars  under  Gen.  Gaines,  Jiiarclied  to  the  Sauk 
village;  but  no  enemy  was  found  there.  The  Indians  had  quietly 
departed  on  the  approach  of  the  army,  and  in  their  canoes  had 
crossed  to  the  western  side  of  the  ^lississippi,  which  it  was  not 
claimed  had  been  embraced  in  the  territory  ceded  by  the  treaties. 

The  army  remained  encamped  for  several  days  on  the  site  of 
the  town  on  Rock  Island,  where  Black  Hawk  and  his  chiefs  and 
braves  sued  for  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  on  June 
30th,  by  wiiich  the  Indians  agi'eed  to  remain  furever  after  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  never  to  re-cross  it  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  president,  or  the  g-overnor  of  the  State.  Gen. 
Gaines  reported  that  "the  Sauks  were  as  completely  humbled  as 
if  they  had  been  chastised  in  battle,  and  less  disposed  to  disturb 
the  frontier  inhabitants."  In  this  the  general  was  greatly  mis- 
taken; for  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  before  Black  Hawk,  with  all 
the  savage  forces  he  could  command,  again  crossed  the  Missis- 
sip|ti.  when  the  real  Black  Ilawk  War  ensued. 

This  war,  although  originating-  on  a  portion  of  Rock  River  some 
distance  from  the  settlements  in  the  lead  mines,  and  inaugurated 
by  a  tribe  who  laid  no  claim  to  our  territory,  justly  caused  great 
alarm  to  the  inhabitants.  The  lead  mine  region  was  not  so  dis- 
tant from  the  scene  of  the  first  hostile  demonstrations,  that  it 
could  not  easily  be  reached ;  and  the  relations  between  the  Sauks 
and  the  "Winnebagoes  were  such,  that  serious  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  the  two  tribes  would  malxc  the  war  a  common  one. 

These  apprehensions  induced  Col.  Dodge,  in  the  month  of 
j\Iay,  to  assemble  a  company  of  fifty  volunteers,  commanded  by 
Captains  James  II.  Gentry  and  John  II.  Rountree,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes,  where,  on  the  25th  day  of 
tliat  nionth,  Col.  Gratiot,  the  Indian  agent  for  the  Winnebagoes,. 
had  induced  them  to  meet  in  council. 
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Col.  Dod-e,  in  liis  "talk"  to  tho  Indians,  said:  ''My  friends, 
Mr.  Gratiot,  your  father,  and  myself,  have  met  to  have  a  talk 
with  you.  Having  identified  us  both  as  your  friends,  in  making 
a  sale  of  your  eountry  to  the  United  States,  you  will  not  siLspect 
us  of  deceiving  you. 

"The  Sauks  have  shed  the  blood  of  our  people.    The  Winne- 
bago Prophet,  and,  as  we  are  told,  one  himdred  of  your  people, 
j     have  united  with  Black  Hawk  and  his  party.    Our  people  are 
^     anxioiLs  to  Imow  in  ^vhat  rehition  you  stand  to  us,  whether  as 
friends  or  enemies. 

"Your  residence  being  near  our  settlements,  it  is  necessary  and 
proper  that  we  .should  explicitly  understand  from  you,  the  chiefs 
'     and  warriors,  whether  or  not  you  intend  to  aid,  harbor  or  coun- 
sel the  Saufe  in  your  countr}''.    To  do  so  will  be  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  wav  on  your  part. 

"Your  great  American  father  is  the  friend  of  the  red  skins; 
he  wishes  to  make  you  happy.  Your  chiefs,  who  have  visited 
Washington,  Imow  him  well.  He  is  mild  in  peace,  but  terrible 
in  war.  He  will  ask  of  no  people  what  is  not  right,  and  he  will 
submit  to  nothing  wrong.  His  power  is  great.  He  connnands 
all  the  warriors  of  the  American  people.  If  you  strike  us,  you 
strike  him.  If  you  make  war  on  us,  you  will  have  your  countiy 
taken  from  you,  your  annuity  money  will  be  forfeited,  and  the 
lives  of  your  people  nuist  be  lost.  We  speak  the  words  of  truth. 
We  hope  they  will  sink  deep  into  your  hearts. 

"The  Sauks  have  killed  eleven  of  our  people  and  wounded 
"three.    Our  people  have  killed  eleven  of  the  Sauks.    It  was  a 
small  detachment  of  our  army  who  were  engaged  with  the  Sauks; 
when  the  main  body  of  our  army  appeared,  they  ran. 

"The  Sauks  have  given  3^ou  bad  counsel.  They  tell  you  lies, 
and  no  trutli.  Stop  your  ears  to  their  words.  They  know  death 
and  destruction  follow  them,  and  tliey  want  you  to  unite  with 
them,  wishing  to  place  you  in  the  same  situation  with  themselves. 

"We  have  told  you  the  consequences  of  uniting  with  our  ene- 
jjiies.  We  hope  that  the  bright  chain  of  friendship  will  still  con- 
tinue, that  we  nuiy  travel  the  same  road  in  friend.ship  under  a 
clear  sky. 
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''We  have  always  been  your  friends.  We  have  said  that  you 
would  be  honest,  and  true  to  your  treaties.  Do  not  let  your  ac- 
tions deceive  us.  So  long  as  you  are  true  and  faithful,  we  will 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  you  and  your  children.  If  un- 
faithful to  your  treaties,  you  must  expect  to  share  the  fate  of 
the  Sauks." 

The  Winnebagoes  promised  to  be  faithful  to  their  treaties,  and 
remain  at  peace;  but  it  is  well  known  that  their  promises  were 
inspired  alone  by  fear,  while  the  desire  for  revenge  was  with 
them  the  predominant  passion. 

Black  Hawk,  regardless  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  into 
which  he  had  entered  the  previous  year,  crossed  the  ]\li5sissippi 
early  in  the  spring  of  1832,  with  the  intention  of  using  all  his 
endeavors,  even  unto  war,  to  recover  possession  of  his  village. 
Governor  Reynolds  again  called  upon  the  militia  of  Illinois,  and 
in  a  few  days  eighteen  himdred  men  responded  to  the  call. 
They  were  organized  into  four  regiments,  and  a  spy  battalion, 
under  the  general  command  of  General  Samuel  Whiteside,  of  the 
State  militia.  The  line  of  march  was  taken  up  from  Beardstown, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  for  the  mouth  of  Rock  River.  General  At- 
kinson had  left  Jefferson  Barracks  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  set 
out  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  with  the  regular  forces  of  the 
United  States  army;  and  Black  Hawk,  with  his  whole  tribe  of 
followers,  began  to  move  up  Black  River.  General  Whiteside,  in 
pursuance  of  arrangements  with  General  Atkinson,  moved  up 
Rock  River  to  the  Prophet's  town ;  and  finding  that  Black  Hawk 
was  still  in  advance,  they  burned  the  Prophet's  village,  and 
moved  on  about  forty  miles  to  Dixon's  Ferry,  where  a  halt  was 
made  to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Atkinson  with  the  regular 
forces.  At  Dixon  were  found  two  battalions  of  mounted  volun- 
teers, consisting  of  about  three  hundred  men,  under  command  of 
Majors  Stillman  and  Bailey. 

Major  Stillman,  wdth  his  force,  was  ordered  up  Rock  River  to 
spy  out  the  Indians.  He  began  his  march  on  the  12th  of  May; 
and,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  battalion 
halted  for  the  purpose  of  encamping  for  i\ie  night.  It  has  been 
said,  and  is  probably  true,  that  many  of  the  men  were  intoxicated, 
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and  the  pursuit  was  generally  regarded  as  a  big  frolic.  Nearly- 
all  the  hor.ses  had  been  picketed  out,  turned  loose  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  The  men  A\'ere  lazily  engaged  about  camp,  soine 
gathering  wood,  some  pitching  tents,  and  others  drinking  .^vhisky, 
with  which  thvy  were  abundantly  supplied.  But  suddenly  a 
great  eommotion  arose.  The  Indians  raised  the  war-whoop,  and 
appeared  on  the  open  prairie  a  short  distance  in  advance.  Then 
the  rush  began,  and  a  strife  ensued  as  to  who  should  lirst  mount 
and  give  chase.  Pell-mell  was  the  order  of  march,  which  contin- 
ued for  two  or  three  miles.  Two  of  the  Indians  were  overtaken 
on  the  prairie,  and  kiMed. 

At  lengtli  the  rear  of  the  army  reached  the  Sycamore  Creek, 
where  they  met  the  van,  in  full  retreat  in  the  same  disgraceful 
disorder,  Avith  the  whole  body  of  Indians  in  hot  pui*suit.  The 
valiant  men,  wlio  a  few  minutes  before  were  so  anxious  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  were  now  more  anxious  to  escape;  and  they  continued 
their  retreat,  until  they  reached  Dixon.  In  this  confusion  Capt. 
Adams,  with  the  company  from  Peoria,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
creek,  nnd  took  a  position  between  the  Indians  and  the  fugitives. 
This  position  tliey  held  for  some  time  against  tlie  whole  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  no  doubt  saved  the  lives  of  many;  but  at  the  cost 
of  the  life  of  Capt.  Adams  and  several  of  his  men.  The  total  cas- 
ualties in  the  lirst  and  most  disgraceful  encounter  with  the 
Indians  were  eleven  of  Stillman's  battalion  killed,  and  three 
wounded,  while  only  three  Indians  were  known  to  have  been 
killed.  This  was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
The  next  day  General  Whiteside,  and  the  volunteers  under  his 
conmiand,  marched  for  the  scene  of  the  disaster;  but  the  Indians 
had  scattered,  and  could  not  be  found.  The  volunteer  army 
buried  the  dead,  and  returned  to  Dixon,  Avhere  General  Atkinson 
arrived  the  following  day  with  the  regular  forces  and  supplies 
of  provisions,  of  Avhich  the  volunteers  .stood  in  much  need. 

Colonel  Dodge,  who,  by  a  common  intuitive  feeling,  was  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  people  of  the  lead  mines,  and  com- 
mander of  all  their  military  forces,  as  he  was  also  the  lawful  com- 
mander of  the  militia  of  that  part  of  Michigan  Territory,  on  the 
8th  of  ]\Iay  addressed  a  letter  from  Mineral  Point  to  Governor 
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Keynokls,  asking  for  information  in  relation  to  the  movements  of 
the  Illinois  forces,  expressing  fears  of  a  union  of  the  Sauks  and 
AVinnebagoes,  and  requesting  that  a  part  of  the  Illinois  forces 
might  be  sent  across  Itock  River  to  co-operate  with  a  mounted 
force  to  be  brought  into  the  Held  from  the  lead  mines.  This 
letter  was  sent  by  a  special  embassy,  consisting  uf  Judge  Gentry, 
Col.  ^loore,  and  James  P.  Cox. 

At  the  same  time.  Col.  Dodge,  with  twenty-seven  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who  were  well  mounted,  among  \\hom  were  his  son  Augus- 
tus C,  started  on  an  exjjedition  to  Ixock  liiver  to  ascertain  the 
position  and  probable  movements  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  follow- 
ers. The  small  ])ai'ty  })i'()cefch'd  l)y  way  of  Apple  Kiver  to  Buf- 
falo Grove,  where  an  Indian  trail  was  discovered,  and  followed  to 
a  })oint  nearly  opposite  the  Kishwaukee,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  ground  from  ^\■hi(,•]l  ^laj.  Stilhnan  was  on  the  same  day 
disastrously  beaten,  and  put  to  irmht.  After  Stillnuurs  defeat, 
Goveriior  lieynolds  sent  an  express  at  night  to  Col.  Dodge,  in- 
forming him  of  the  facts,  and  that  his  country  in  the  Territory 
■was  in  imminent  danger  from  the  attack  of  the  Indians.  Col. 
Dodge  innnediately  returned  home,  having  been  absent  about  a 
week,  reported  the  results,  and  advised  the  inhabitants  to  protect 
themselves  by  forts  and  other  j)recautions,  and  to  organize  im- 
Duediately  for  defense. 

TJie  inhabitants  of  the  lead  min<is  were  iu)w  thoroughly  alarmed 
by  constant  dread  of  attack  from  Blaclc  llawl;  and  his  warriors, 
^vho  had  small  parties  scattered  all  over  the  country,  between 
tlie  Iiock,  -Mississippi,  and  "Wisconsin  rivers,  Avliich  "occupied 
every  grove,  waylaid  every  road,  and  hung  around  every  settle- 
nu^^nt,'''  and  induced  the  most  serious  alarm  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  jnining  region.  The  bravest  hearts  thought 
it  no  evidence  of  cowardice  to  use  every  precaution  against  sur- 
prise and  sudden  attack.  Forts,  block-houses,  and  stockades  were 
erected  l)y  the  people  at  numerous  places,  for  the  protection  and 
defense  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  into  which  they  re- 
moved. Among  thes(i  were  Fort  Thiion,  the  headquarters  of 
Col.  Dodge,  near  Dodgeville;  Fort  Defiance,  at  the  farm  of  D.  M. 
Pai'kinson  ;  Fort  Hamilton,  at  Wiota ;  Fort  Jackson,  at  Mineral 
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Point;  ^luiuid  Fort,  at  Blue  ]MotuuIs;  and  others  at  AVingvillo, 
Cassville,  Platteville,  Gratiot's  Gix)ve,  Diamond  Grove,  Elk  Grove, 
"White  Oak  ►Si)riiig.s,  and  Old  Shullsburg,  besides  many  others. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by 
the  Saiiks  was  to  Iceep  th(;  main  botly  coiutealed  in  strongliolds, 
and  avoid  a  eonlliet  with  a  superior  force,  while  small  detached 
parties  sIkjuKI  attack  the  imdefended  settlements,  and  any  strag- 
glei-s  who  eould  be  found  away  from  the  protection  of  the  forts 
and  block-houses. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  dehnitely  the  number  of  names  of  the 
numerous  persons  whose  lives  Avere  sacrificed  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  savages. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  about  seventy  Indians  attacked  a  party  of 
whites  assembled  in  the  house  of  i\Ir.  Davis  on  Indian  Creek, 
near  Ottawa,  and  killed  and  scalped  fifteen  whites,  and  took  two 
young  women  named  Hall  prisoners,  who  were  afterwards  sur- 
rendered at  the  Blue  Mounds  through  the  agency  of  a  party  of 
Winnebagoes  who  were  inspired  by  a  large  reward  of  $2,000,  of- 
fered by  General  Atkinson,  for  their  restoration. 

These  female  captives  were  brought  to  the  Mound  Fort  on  the 
3d  of  June.  Col.  Dodge,  who  had  returned  home  only  a  day  or 
two  before,  from  his  "talk"  with  the  Indians  on  the  25th  of  May, 
had  been  sent  for  on  the  1st  of  June,  on  account  of  an  apprehend- 
ed attack  by  the  Indians.  He  immediately  collected  about  two 
hundred  mounted  men,  and  was  fortunately  present  with  this 
force  when  the  young  wojnen  were  brought  in  by  the  Winneba- 
goes, of  whom  there  were  about  fifty,  including  such  distinguished 
chiefs  and  braves  as  "Wliite  Crow — a  famous  orator — Spotted 
Arm,  Little  Thunder,  Little  Priest  and  others.  Col.  Dodge  pur- 
chased and  furnished  them  a  large  beef  stew,  upon  which  they 
feasted  sumptuously;  furnished  them  with  comfortable  quarters 
in  miners'  cabins,  and  in  all  suitable  ways  sought  to  impress  on 
these  Winnebagoes  that  the  whites  had  no  other  than  friendly 
feelings  towards  them,  and  to  inspire,  if  possible,  a  reciprocal  feel- 
ing on  their  part.  Their  friendship  for  the  Sauks  and  Foxes 
was  well  known,  and  suspicions  and  apprehensions  of  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  between  the  two  tribes  had  long  been 
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generally  entertained,  which  were  by  no  means  allayed  by  their 
promises  of  fidelity,  friendship  and  peace  made  to  Col.  Dodge  at 
the  talk  held  only  a  few  days  before. 

AVlien  Col.  Dodge  retired  for  the  night,  no  appearance  of  dan- 
ger or  disaffection  could  be  discovered.  But  during  the  night  he 
was  awakened,  and  informed  that  the  Indians  had  left  the  quar- 
ters asiiigned  them,  and  gone  into  the  bush;  that  White  Crow, 
the  orator,  had  been  endeavoring  to  stir  up  the  other  Indians  to 
hostility;  that  they  were  sulk}',  moody  and  stealth}"-  in  their  con- 
versation and  movements;  that  they  had  been  grinding  their 
knives,  tomahawks  and  spears,  and  that  two  athletic  young  war- 
riors had  gone  stealthily  in  the  direction  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
where  the  main  body  of  the  AVinnebagoes  were  enGami)ed. 

Col.  Dodge,  taking  the  officer  of  the  guard,  with  six  men  and 
an  interpreter,  marched  to  the  "bush"  where  the  Indians  were 
encamped,  and  took  White  Crow  and  five  others  of  the  chiefs  and 
braves,  and  marched  them  off  without  ceremony,  to  a  cabin  near 
by,  and  ordered  them  to  lie  down  there,  and  remain  until  morn- 
ing; and  then  laid  down  with  them,  at  the  same  time  directing 
the  officer  of  the  guard  to  place  a  strong  party  around  the  cabin, 
and  a  double  gimrd  arouiid  the  whole  encampment,  which  re- 
quired nearly  all  the  men  in  the  command. 

The  next  day,  these  captive  chiefs  and  a  number  of  young  war- 
riors were  marched,  much  against  their  will,  to  Morrison's  Grove, 
fifteen  miles  west  of  the  Blue  Mounds;  Col.  Gratiot,  the  Indian 
Agent,  v/as  sent  for  at  Gratiot's  Grove,  and  on  his  arrival  the 
next  day,  another  council  was  held.  Col.  Dodge  told  the  Indians, 
frankly  and  plainly,  what  were  his  suspicions  and  apprehensions 
in  relation  to  their  treacherous  intentions.  They  stoutly  denied 
any  such  design;  but  failed  to  satisfy  Col.  Dodge,  who  retained 
as  hostages  for  the  good  faith,  of  the  Indians,  three  of  their  lead- 
ing chiefs — AYhirling  Thunder,  the  principal  war  chief,  Spotted 
Arm  and  Little  Priest.  These  three  were  conveyed  to  Gratiot's 
Grove  the  next  day,  and  all  the  other  Indians  were  discharged, 
and  the  Lfall  girls  were  received  and  restored  to  their  friends.  The 
three  hostages  were  kept  in  prison  until  Posey,  Heniy,  and  Alex- 
ander arrived  with  their  command,  when  they  were  set  at  liberty. 
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The  detachment  of  volimteers  returned  with  Col.  Dodge  to 
Fort  Union  (Dodge's  residence),  and  on  the  5th  of  June  pro- 
ceeded to  Gratiot's  Grove,  where  they  were  joined  the  next  day 
by  Capt.  Stephenson's  company  of  volunteers  from  Galena. 

On  the  22d  of  Mny,  the  body  of  one  Durley  was  found,  mur- 
dered and  scalped,  near  Buffalo  Grove,  and  on  the  next  day  an 
Indian  agent,  named  St.  Vrain,  together  with  John  Fowler,  Wil- 
liam Hale,  and  Aaron  Hawley,  met  the  same  fate  near  the  same 
place. 

The  object  of  this  assemblage  of  the  volimteers  at  Gratiot's 
Grove,  was  to  find  and  punish  the  Indians  Avho  had  been  engaged 
in  the  perpetration  of  these  murders,  and  to  protect  the  eoimtry 
from  the  hostilities  of  the  Sauks,  in  whatever  manner  they  might 
be  directed  by  the  commandant-in-chief. 

Henry  Dodge  was  one  of  the  earl}^  pioneers  of  the  lead  region, 
to  which  he  had  removed  in  1826  from  a\Iissouri,  where  he  had 
held  the  office  of  United  States  ]\Iarshal,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
as  a  worthy,  brave  and  patriotic  citizen.  He  brought  with  him  a 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  was  largely  engaged  in 
the  business  of  mining  and  smelting  lead,  to  which  his  personal 
effoi-ts  were  industriously  devoted.  He  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  Wisconsin  volunteers,  as  well  as  those  from  Ga- 
lena. He  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Atkinson,  to  who]n  it 
was  his  purpose  to  report  in  person  at  Rock  River,  with  the  vol- 
imteer  forces  now  under  his  command. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Col.  Dodge,  with  his  volunteers,  marched 
to  Kirker's  farm,  at  the  head  of  Apple  River,  where  they  camped, 
and  Col.  Dodge  addressed  them  as  follow^s: 

"Volunteers:  We  have  met  to  take  the  field.  The  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  are  drawn  over  the  heads  of  the  weak 
and  defenseless  inhabitants  of  our  countiy.  Let  us  nnite,  my 
brethren  in  arms;  let  harmony,  union  and  concert  exist;  be  vigi- 
lant, silent  and  cool.  Discipline  and  obedience  to  orders  will 
make  small  bodies  of  men  formidable  and  invincible;  w^ithout 
order  and  subordination  the  largest  bodies  of  armed  men  are  no 
better  than  armed  mobs.  Although  we  have  entire  confidence  in 
the  government  of  our  choice,  knowing,  as  we  all  do,  that  ours  is 
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a  government  of  the  people,  where  the  equal  rights  of  all  are  pro- 
tected, and  that  the  power  of  our  countrymen  can  crush  this  sav- 
age foe;  yet  it  will  take  time  for  the  government  to  direct  a 
force  sufficient  to  give  security  and  peace  to  the  frontier  people. 

''I  have,  as  well  as  yourselves,  entire  confidence,  both  in  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  distinguished  individual 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department;  that  our  Indian  relations  are 
better  understood  by  those  distinguislied  men,  Jackson  and  Cass, 
than  by  any  two  citizens  who  could  be  selected  to  fill  their  sta- 
tions. They  have  often  met  our  savage  enemies  on  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  have  conquered  them,  and  have  often  also  met 
them  in  council.  They  understand  well  all  the  artifice,  cunning 
and  stratagems  for  whieh  our  enemies  are  distinguished;  they 
Avell  Imow  our  wants,  and  ^vill  apply  the  remedy.  In  Gen.  Atkin- 
son, in  whose  protection  this  frontier  is  placed,  I  have  the  most 
entire  confidence.  He  is  well  advised  of  our  situation.  You  will 
recollect  the  responsibility  he  assumed  for  the  people  of  this 
country  in  1S27,  by  ascending  the  AVisconsin  with  six  hundred 
infantry,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  mounted  men,  to  demand  the 
nuirderers  of  our  people.  ]\Iany  of  us  had  the  honor  of  sei-ving 
under  him  on  that  occasion.  lie  has  my  entire  confidence,  both 
as  a  man  of  talents  in  his  profession,  and  as  a  soldier  and  a  gen- 
tleman. If  our  government  will  let  him  retain  his  command,  he 
will  give  us  a  lasting  peace,  that  will  insure  us  tranquillity  for 
years.  lie  knows  the  resources  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
Indians  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  if  the  government  fur- 
nishes liim  the  means,  our  troubles  will  be  of  short  duration. 

"AVhat,  my  fellow  soldiers,  is  the  character  of  the  foes  we 
have  to  contend  with?  They  are  a  faithless  banditti  of  savages, 
who  have  violated  all  treaties.  They  have  left  the  country  and 
the  nation  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The  policy  of  tliese  ma- 
rauders and  robbers  of  our  people  appears  to  be,  to  enlist  the  dis- 
affected and  restless  of  other  nations,  which  will  give  them 
sti'ength  and  resources,  to  nuirder  our  people  and  burn  their  prop- 
erty. They  are  the  enemies  of  all  people,  both  the  whites  and 
Indians.  Their  thirst  for  blood  is  not  to  be  satisfied.  They  are 
willing  to  bring  ruin  and  destruction  on  other  Indians,  in  order  to 
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glut  tlieii-  veiigcaiiee  011  us.  Tlie  huuume  policy  of  the  goveni- 
mtnt  will  not  apply  to  these  dt-luded  people.  Like  tlie  pirates  of 
the  Sea,  their  luuid  is  against  every  man,  and  the  hand  of  eveiy 
man  should  he  against  them.  Faithless  to  the  government  in 
evei'^-'thing,  it  ^vill  surely  be  the  poliey  of  the  government  to  let 
them  receive  that  kind  of  chastisement  A\'hich  will  quiet  them 
effeetually,  and  make  a  lasting  example  for  others.  The  future 
growth  and  i)rosperity  of  our  country  is  to  be  decided  for  years 
by  the  i)olicy  that  is  now  to  Ijc  pursued  by  the  governnu^nt  in 
relation  to  tlie  Jiulians.  Our  existence  as  a  peo])le  is  at  stjd^e,  and 
great  as  the  resources  of  our  country  are,  the  security  of  the  lives 
of  our  people  depends  on  our  vigilance,  caution  and  bravery.  The 
assistance  of  our  government  may  be  too  late  for  us;  let  us  not 
then  await  the  arrival  of  our  enemies  at  our  doors,  but  advance 
upon  them,  fight  them,  watch  them,  and  hold  them  in  cheek. 
Let  us  avoid  surprise  and  ambuseades.  Let  every  volunteer  lie 
with  his  arms  in  his  hands,  so  that  when  he  rises  to  his  feet,  the 
line  of  battle  will  Ijc  formed.  If  attacked  in  the  night,  we  will 
charge  the  enemy  at  a  cpiick  pace  and  even  front.  The  eyes  of 
the  people  are  upon  us;  let  us  endeavor,  by  our  actions,  to  retain 
the  conhdence  and  support  of  our  countrymen." 

The  couuiuand  nuirched  to  tlie  scene  of  the  nuirder  of  St.  Vrain, 
Fowler,  ITale,  and  Ilawley,  near  Buffalo  Grove  (which  is  near 
Polo  Station,  on  the  Illinois  Central  rail-road),  where  they  found 
and  buried  the  bodies  of  the  three  former;  the  body  of  Ilawley 
■was  never  recovered.  At  this  point,  Capt.  Stephenson  separated 
from  the  command,  and  returned  to  Galena,  with  his  company. 
Col.  Dodge  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  the  mounted  volun- 
teers to  the  camp  of  the  regular  troops,  at  Dixon's  Ferry.  Gen. 
Hugh  Brady  was  in  command  here,  Gen.  Atkinson's  headijuar- 
tei^  having  been  removed  to  the, rapids  of  the  Illinois  Kiver  (now 
Ottawa),  where  he  was  engaged  in  organizing  tliree  ])rigades  of 
Illinois  volunteers.  Col.  Dodge,  with  twenty-five  of  his  mounted 
volunteers,  escorted  Gen.  Brady  to  Gen.  Atkinson's  headquarter, 
where,  on  tlie  11th  of  June,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  agreed 
u])on,  and  Col.  Dodge  received  his  orders.  Tlie  whole  command 
of  volunteers  then  returned  to  Gratiot's  Grove,  where,  on  the  14th 
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of  June,  they  were  remanded  to  their  respective  posts,  to  hold 
thi'inselves  in  readiness  for  such  further  services  as  might  be  re- 
quired of  them.  On  the  same  day,  Col.  Dod<i'e  returned  to  his 
head(iuartei's  at  Fort  Union,  liaving  fii'.st  connuunicated  to  the 
Winnebago  chiefs,  AYhirling  Thunder,  Spotted  Arm,  and  Little 
Priest,  held  as  hostages,  a  "talk"  sent  to  them  by  General  At- 
kinson. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Gen.  Atkinson  sent,  as  an  express,  Col. 
Wm,  S.  Hamilton,  from  Dixon's  to  Gen.  Street,  Indian  agent  at 
Praii'ie  du  Chien,  requesting  the  latter  to  send  forward  as  many 
Sioux  and  ^Fenomonee  Indians  as  could  be  called  within  striking 
distance  of  Prairie  du  Cliien,  to  be  em[)lo}^ed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  troops,  against  the  Sauks  and  Foxes.  A  similar  message  was 
sent  to  Col.  Boyd,  the  Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay.  Col.  Street 
sent  Thos.  P.  Burnett,  wlio  was  then  sub-Indian  agent,  up  the 
river,  to  recruit  the  Sioux,  and  whatever  Winnebagoes  were  will- 
ing to  join  them.  There  were  no  IMenomonees  in  that  quarter, 
Mr.  Burnett,  taking  John  jMarsh  with  him,  went  up  the  river 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles ;  and  returned,  before  the  lOtli 
of  June,  with  one  hundred  Indian  warriors,  of  wliich  eighty  were 
Sioux,  and  twenty  Winnebagoes,  and  hfty  or  sixty  more  were  ex- 
pected to  join  them.  The  Indians  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Hamilton,  who,  taking  ^^Tr.  Marsh  and  an  interpre- 
ter with  liim,  proceeded  to  join  the  troops  under  Gen.  Atkinson. 

Col.  Boyd  enqiloyed  Col.  S.  C.  Stambaugh,  Avho  had  recently 
been  the  Indian  agent,  to  recruit  the  jMenomonee  Indians,  who  se- 
cured tlie  services  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Childs,  to  collect  them.  Over 
three  luuidred  wer(j  obtained  for  the  .service,  who  were  divided 
into  two  companies;  one  commanded  by  Charles  A.  Grignon,  the 
other  by  George  Johnson,  and  both  under  cominand  of  Col.  Stam- 
baugh. These  Indian  allies  proceeded  to  join  the  pursuing  troops. 
At  Blue  IMounds  they  learned  that  Black  Hawk  with  the  main 
bod}^  of  his  followers  had  crossed  the  Wisconsin,  and  that  Col. 
Dodge  and  his  conunand  were  in  pursuit.  They,  therefore,  went 
directly  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  Before  reaching  there,  they  learned 
that  a  part  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  had  gone  south.  They  found 
the  trail,  and  pursued  witli  one  company,  and  overtook  the  fugi- 
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tives  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Cassville,  not  far  back  from  the 
]\Iis.sissippi.  There  were  only  two  men  and  a  boy,  three  or  four 
women,  and  as  many  children.  The  .Menomonees  killed  the  two 
men,  and  the  others  ^vere  taken  prisonei-s. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  James  Aubrey  was  killed  at  the  Blue 
Mounds,  and  two  weeks  later  Force  and  Green  lost  their  lives  by 
the  enemy  at  the  same  phice.  It  is  probable  that  Aubrey  was 
murdered  by  the  Winnebagoes,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  Sauks  and  Foxes  liad  been  near  the  Blue  astounds  as  early  as 
tlie  time  of  his  death,  and  tlie  murder  of  Force  and  Green  was 
more  likely  the  work  of  the  AVinnebagoes  than  of  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes. 

On  the  1-ith  of  June,  five  men  whose  names  were  Spafford, 
Spencer,  ]\rcllwain,  i\Iillion,  and  an  Englishman  called  John  Bull, 
were  at  work  in  a  cornfield  owned  by  Spalford,  situated  on  the 
Peckatonica  near  Spafford 's  Ford,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Wayne,  wiien  they  were  surprised  by  a  band  of  Indians,  and  all 
except  ]\Iillion,  who  most  miraculously  escaped,  were  murdered. 
The  Indians  stealthil}^  pursued  their  way  to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment within  four  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Hamilton,  at  wdiich 
place  Capt.  Gentry's  command  of  mounted  men  had  by  order  of 
Col.  Dodge,  rendezvoused  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  and  killing 
them.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  at  about  eight  o'clock  as 
Col.  Dodge  was  approaching  the  fort  to  take  command  of  the 
troops,  lie  heard  three  guns  fired,  wdiich  proved  to  be  from  the 
hostile  Indians,  who  were  lying  in  ambush,  and  wdio  killed,  in  his 
saddle,  a  German  namel  Apple,  who  was  preparing  to  join  in 
the  pursuit,  and  whom  they  butchered  and  scalped.  Col.  Dodge 
immediately  ordered  the  mounted  men  under  arms  in  pursuit  of 
the  savage  foe.  Fortunately  they  were  enabled  soon  to  come 
■apon  the  Indian  trail,  and  after  running  their  horses  about  two 
miles  they  came  in  sight  of  the  retreating  enem}^,  wdio  were  seek- 
ing the  low  ground  where  it  was  difficult  to  pursue  them  on 
horseback.  The  Indians  directed  their  course  to  a  bend  in  the 
Peckatonica  covered  with  a  deep  swamp,  wdiich  they  reached  be- 
fore their  pur-suers  crossed  the  stream. 

The  following  account  of  the  action,  which  for  daring  braveiy 
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and  cool  undaunted  courage,  is  not  excelled  in  the  histoiy  of  In- 
dian warfare,  is  from  the  official  report  of  General  Dodge  to  Gen. 
Atkinson : 

"After  crossing  the  Peckatonica,  in  the  open  ground,  I  dis- 
mounted my  command,  linked  my  liorses  and  left  four  men  in 
charge  of  them,  and  sent  four  men  in  different  directions  to  watch 
llie  movemi'iits  of  tlie  Indians.  I  formed  my  men  on  foot  at  open 
order,  and  at  trailed  arms,  and  we  proceeded  througli  the  swamp 
to  some  timber  and  under-growth  where  I  expected  to  find  tlie  en- 
emy. When  I  found  their  trail,  I  knew  they  were  close  at  hand. 
They  had  got  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  where  the  bank  was  six 
fett  high,  Avhicli  was  a  complete  breast-^vork  for  them.  They  com- 
menced the  hre,  when  three  of  my  men  fell,  two  dangerously 
wounded,  one  severely  but  not  dangerously.  I  instantly  ordered  a 
charge  on  them  made  hy  eigliteen  men,  Avhich  was  i)romptly 
obeyed.  The  Indians  being  under  the  bank,  our  guns  were 
brought  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  them  before  we  could  lire  on 
them.  Their  party  consisted  of  thirteen  men.  Eleven  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  remaining  two  were  killed  in  crossing  the 
lake,  so  they  were  left  without  one  to  carry  the  news  to  their 
friends.  Tlie  volunteers  under  my  command  behaved  with  great 
gallantry.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  discriminate  among 
them.  At  the  word  'charge,'  the  men  rushed  forward,  and  liter- 
ally shot  the  Indians  to  pieces.  AVe  were,  Indians  and  whites,  on 
a  ])i('C(^  (jf  ground  not  to  exceed  sixty  feet  square." 

The  precise  spot  on  which  this  terrific  battle  occurred  is  sec- 
tion eleven,  town  two,  range  five,  ea.st,  in  the  town  of  Wiota. 

Col.  Hamilton  arrived,  Avith  the  friendly  Sioux  Indians,  about 
an  hour  after  the  battle  ;  and  some  AVinnebagoes,  Avho  professed  to 
be  friendly  came  with  them,  among  whom  Avas  the  chief  Dekau- 
ray.  The  friendly  Indians  Avent  to  the  ground  where  the  Sauks 
Avere  killed.  They  scalped  them,  and  literally  cut  them  to  pieces, 
and  appeared  to  be  delighted  Avith  the  scalps. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Avhile  a  company  under  the  comnmnd  of 
Capt.  Stephenson  Avere  engaged  in  scouting,  three  of  his  men 
Avcre  killed  and  himself  Avounded  by  Indians  near  the  Pecka- 
tonica, among  Avhom  Black  IlaAvk  Avas  said  to  have  been  present. 

On  the  24th  of  the  month,  Black  IlaAvk,  Avith  a  large  body  of 
Indians,  made  an  attack  on  Apple  River  Fort,  near  the  present  vil- 
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lage  of  Elizabeth,  Avhich  was  vigorously  defoiicled.  The  battle 
lasted  fifteen  hours.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  considerable; 
that  of  the  whites  one  man  killed,  and  one  wounded. 

In  the  Life  of  Black  Hawk,  dictated  by  himself,  and  edited 
by  J.  B.  PattL^rson,  of  Rocl^:  Island,  and  undoubtedly  authentic, 
Black  Hawk  gives  the  following  account  of  his  attack  on  this  gar- 
rison : 

"When  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  we  saw  four  men 
on  horseback;  one  of  my  braves  fired  and  wounded  a  man,  when 
the  others  set  up  a  yell  as  if  a  large  force  was  j'cady  to  come 
against  us.  AVe  eoiicealed  oiu'selves.  No  enemy  came.  The  four  men 
ran  to  the  fort  and  gave  the  alarm.  AYe  followed  them  and  at- 
tacked the  fort,  and  killed  one  man  who  raised  his  head  above  the 
picketing  to  fire  at  us.  Finding  that  these  people  could  not  all 
be  killed  without  setting  fire  to  their  houses  and  fort,  I  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  be  content  with  what  fiour,  provisions,  cattle  and 
horses  we  could  find,  than  to  set  fire  to  their  buildings,  as  the  light 
Avould  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and  the  army  might  suppose  we  were 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  come  upon  us  with  a  force  too  strong. 
Accordingly  we  opened  a  house  and  filled  our  bags  with  flour  and 
provisions,  took  several  horses  and  drove  off  some  of  their  cattle. ' ' 

Blaek  Hawk  in  this  luarauding  raid  was  aecompanied  by  about 
two  hundred  of  his  warriors.  The  next  day,  on  their  return  to 
Rock  River,  the  savages  met  Major  John  Deuient  (now^  residing  at 
Dixon)  in  command  of  a  spy  battalion,  near  Kellogg 's  Grove.  A 
severe  contest  ensued,  in  which  Cve  whites  were  killed,  and  three 
w^ounded,  while  nine  Indians  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  five 
others  carried  away. 

Black  Hawk  in  his  Life  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
engagement: 

"We  started  in  a  direction  towards  'sun-rise.'  After  marching 
a  considerable  time,  I  discovered  some  white  men  coming  towards 
us ;  we  concealed  ourselves  in  the  woods,  and  when  thc}^  came  near 
enough,  we  commenced  yelling  and  firing  and  nuide  a  rush  upon 
them.  Aijout  this  time,  their  chief,  with  a  party  of  men,  ruslied 
up  to  rescue  the  ]iien  we  had  fired  upon.  In  a  little  while  they 
commenced  retreating,  aud  left  their  chief  and  a  few  braves,  who 
seemed  willing  and  anxious  to  fight.  They  acted  like  braves;  but 
were  forced  to  give  way,  when  I  rushed  upon  them  with  my 
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braves.  In  a  short  time  the  chief  returned  with  a  hirge  party.  He 
seemed  determined  to  fight,  and  anxious  for  a  battk\  Wlien  he 
came  near  enough,  I  raised  a  yell,  and  firing  commenced  from  both 
sides.  The  chief  (who  seemed  to  be  a  small  man)  addressed  his 
warrior's  in  a  loud  voice;  but  they  soon  retreated,  leaving  him  and 
a  few  braves  on  the  battle-field.  A  great  ji umber  of  my  warriors 
pursued  the  retreating  party,  and  killed  a  number  of  their  horses 
as  they  ran.  The  chief  and  his  few  braves  were  unwilling  to  leave 
the  field.  I  ordered  my  braves  to  rush  upon  them,  and  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  two  of  my  chiefs  killed  before  the  enemy 
retreated.  This  young  chief  deserves  great  praise  for  his  courage 
and  bravL^y  ;but  fortunately  for  us,  his  army  was  not  all  composed 
of  such  brave  men.  During  this  attack  Ave  killed  several  men  and 
about  forty  horses,  and  lost  two  young  chiefs  ajid  seven  warriors." 

On  the  29th  of  June,  three  men  were  attacked  in  a  field  near 
Sinyinawa  ]\ruimd,  two  of  whom,  John  Thompson  and  James  Box- 
ley,  were  killed,  while  the  Indians,  though  pursued  by  Captain 
Stephenson,  nuide  their  escape  by  crossing  the  Mississippi  in  a  ca- 
noe. These  Indians  were  probably  a  straggling  party  of  Saiiks, 
as  the  principal  body  had  already  returned  with  Black  Hawk  to 
I\ock  Iviver. 

During  the  montlis  of  May  and  June  the  number  of  settlers  who 
fell  victims  to  the  merciless  warfare  of  Black  Ilawk  and  his  fol- 
lowers, was  probably  not  less  than  fifty.  But  by  the  early  part  of 
July,  suchwas  theorganization  andvigorous  pui'suit  by  the  whites 
of  all  straggling  bands  of  marauders,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Indians  were  concentrated  upon  Rock  River,  above  Lake  Koshko- 
nong,  at  the  outlet  of  which  Gen.  Atkinson  was  now  encamped, 
and  where  he  had  been  joined  by  Gen.  Alexander's  brigade. 

"While  ]\lajor  Dement  was  engaged  with  Black  Hawk  at  Kel- 
logg's  Grove,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Posey  at  Dixon  for 
relief,  who  marched  with  his  whole  brigade  for  that  purpose;  but 
did  not  arrive  until  after  the  retreat  of  the  Indians.  Gen.  Posey 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  baggage  wagons,  and  then  proceeded 
with  his  brigade  to  Fort  Hamilton,  where  he  was  met  by  Colonel 
Dodge  with  his  entire  command  of  mounted  volunteers.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  fonned  at  headquarters  at 
Ottawa,  on  the  17th  June,  these  two  commands  composed  the  left 
wing  of  the  army.  General  Alexander's  command  formed  the  cen- 
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ter,  and  General  Atkinson,  with  General  Henry's  brigade,  formed 
i  the  right  wing,  and  advanced  up  Rock  River, 
j  The  left  wing  marched  across  the  country  b}^  the  way  of  the 
I  Peckatonica  battle-ground,  and  Sugar  River,  to  the  first  of  the 
I  Four  Lakes,  being  reinforced  at  Sugar  River  hy  the  Galena  com- 
I  pany  of  volunteers.  At  the  First  Lake  they  were  joined  by  "White 
1  Crow  and  about  thirty  AVinuebago  warriors,  who  avowed  their 
,     purpose  of  showing  the  path  of  the  Sauks  to  the  pursuing  army. 

Some  dissatisfaction  existing  between  Colonel  Dodge's  command 
I     and  General  Posey's  brigade,  a  change  of  position  was  made, 
;     whereby  General  Alexander's  command  was  associated  with  Col- 
onel Dodge's,  while  Posey's  brigade  took  the  place  of  Alexander's. 
I        The  left  wing  as  re-organized  then  moved  up  the  right  bank  of 
'     Rock  River,  accompanied  by  their  volunteer  guides,  the  Winne- 
bagocs.  lliiviiig  inarched  two  chiys,  until  Roek  liiver  was  reached 
a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Bark  River,  they  retraced 
their  steps  in  consequence  of  an  express  from  General  Atkinson, 
and  crossed  Rock  River  below  the  mouth  of  Bark  River,  where  is 
the  present  village  of  Fort  Atkinson.    Here  they  met  General 
Atkinson, 

At  this  time,  and  at  General  Atkinson's  encampment,  Captain 
Charles  Dunn,  subsequently  appointed  chief  justice,  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  four  years  later,  while 
acting  as  officer  of  the  day,  and  going  around  to  relieve  the 
guard,  \vas  accidentally  shot  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  and  danger- 
ously wounded.  He  Avas  so  disabled  as  to  be  compelled  to  return 
home,  and  was  conveyed  to  Dixon  by  an  escort. 

It  appeared  subsequently,  by  discovery  of  the  trail  and  other 
evidences,  that  a  considerable  ambush  had  been  formed  on  the 
east  bank  of  Rock  River,  at  a  point  where  the  left  wing  w^ould 
have  been  obliged  to  cross  the  stream.  White  Crow  had  been  anx- 
ious that  Colonel  Dodge  and  General  Alexander  should  continue 
their  nuirch  up  the  river,  where  they  had  been  re-called  by  Gen- 
eral Atkinson;  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  treacherous  Indian 
was  acting  in  concert  with  Black  Hawk,  and  was  guiding  the 
army  to  this  point.  This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  his  conduct 
at  the  Blue  jMounds  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  Hall  girls. 

The  Indians,  in  the  meantime,  finding  themselves  closely  pressed 
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more  anxious  to  escape  their  pursuers  than  to  make  war  upon 
them. 

General  Atkinson  being  short  of  provisions,  now  dispatched 
Dodge's  command  of  about  two  liundred  and  fifty  men,  together 
witli  Henry's  and  Alexander's  l)rigades,  to  Fort  AVinnebago  for 
supplies,  and  General  Posey's  brigade  was  ordered  to  the  mining 
region  for  the  protection  of  the  forts  and  settk'ments  in  that 
quarter. 

Tlie  detaclnnent  arrived  at  the  fort  on  tlie  second  day  without 
casualty,  and  secured  the  refjuisite  supplies.  Colonel  Dodge,  find- 
ing a  large  number  of  Winnebagoes  at  the  fort,  and  the  faithful 
Pauquette,  tlie  inter])reter,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted, 
and  in  whom  he  had  the  utmost  confidence,  at  once  set  to  Avork  to 
find  out  from  them  the  position  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes.  He  soon 
learned  that  they  were  encamped  at  the  rapids  of  Rock  River, 
since  known  as  Hustisford.  To  return  by  this  route  would  re- 
quire a  divergence  to  the  east  of  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the 
route  by  which  they  had  come.  A  council  of  the  officers  was  held. 
General  Alexander  objected  that  the  divergence  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  General  Atkinson's  orders,  which  required  the  detach- 
ment to  return  immedlatdy.  Colonel  Dodge  insisted  that  as  there 
was  no  route  specified  in  the  orders,  they  might  return  by  any 
route  they  should  deem  proper.  General  Henry  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and  he  and  Colonel  Dodge  agreed  to  return  by  way  of 
the  i-apids,  while  Gen.  Alexander  was  to  return  with  the  supplies, 
by  the  route  they  had  all  come. 

The  worn  down  horses  were  sent  home,  and  the  forces  thereby 
reduced,  so  that  the  effective  men  which  Avent  to  the  rapids  was 
about  seven  hundred,  accompanied  by  Pauquette  and  twelve 
Winnebagoes  as  guides.  The  cpmmand  reached  its  objective  point 
on  Rock  River  on  the  third  day;  but  no  indications  of  the  Indians 
of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit  were  found,  except  some  trails  that 
appeared  to  be  several  days  old.  An  express  was  immediately 
started  to  go  to  General  Atkinson,  which,  after  proceeding  a  few 
miles  down  the  river,  found  afresh  trail,  evidently  bearing  towards 
the  Wisconsin  River,  and  immediately  returned  and  reported  their 
discovery.  Early  the  next  morning  the  pursuit  of  the  Sauks  and 
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■\va.s  rapid  and  |>ei*sevt'riiiy  until  it  I'L-ai-lied  tlie  Cattish,  near  its 
entrani'(.-  into  tlu.-  Third  Lakt:\  where  the  fon-e  camped  the  second 
nijj'ht  froni  liock  Kivcr.  ■\lany  Indians  were  now  discovered  by 
the  scouts,  aiul  tilt.'  main  body  of  tlicm  ^vere  on  the  peninsula  be- 
tween the  Third  and  h\)urtli  lakes,  at  the  time  their  pursuei-s 
were  encamped  on  the  (Jathsh. 

In  th(.'  morniiiL;'  of  the  21.st,  the  pursuit  was  continued  over  the 
ground  where  the  city  of  .Madison  is  now  located,  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  straggling  Indians — one  of  whom  was  shot  near  the 
present  cajutoh  and  left  dead — until  about  live  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  when  the  bluffs  of  the  "Wisconsin  were 
reached,  together  with  l^lack  llawk  and  his  retreating  band,  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  river  with  their  ^\•omen  and  children. 

When  the  army  arrived,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  were  in  the  low 
grounds  which  skirt  the  i-iver.  The  immediate  connnands  of  Col- 
onel Dodge  and  Colonel  Wm.  L.  D.  Ewing  were  in  advance  of 
the  ]nain  army,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  bluffs,  they  Avere  met 
by  Captain  Dixon's  spy  company,  which  liad  preceded  them,  with 
inforijiation  that  the  Indians  were  in  sight.  These  two  commands 
having  disnmunted,  formed  the  line,  and  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
the  bluits,  ^\•here  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  who  were  in 
pursuit  of  the  spy  conjpan^'.  Tlie  battle  began,  and  the  Sauks 
and  J'^oxes  wer(^  rt'[)ulse(l.  The  position  of  the  advanced  com- 
nu\nds  was  maintained  luider  a  heavy  hre  for  about  an  hour, 
wheji  Colonel  Denry's  brigade  arrived,  which  de]3loying  to  the 
right  and  left,  formed  the  line  of  battle,  leaving  Colonel  Dodge's 
command  in  the  center.  A  genei'al  charge  was  now  made  upon 
the  Indians,  in  wliich  many  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  balance 
driven  into  the  bottoms  of  the  Wisconsin,  where  the  tall  grass 
was  reached,  which  was  wet,  and  com-ealed  the  Indians,  and  it 
being  nearly  dark,  the  pursuit 'was  continued  no  further. 

The  battle  began  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  about 
sundown  the  firing  on  both  sides  had  nminly  ceased.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  was  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Indians  was  sixty-eight  killed  in  the  battle,*  and  a  great  many 

♦Black  Hawk  afknowIcd{:('(l  no  such  dt'.stiMiction  uf  his  warriors;  but  the 
truth  is,  bo  was  in  no  situation  to  know  witli  any  certainty  the  extent  of  the 
los'sc'H  ha  and  his  pec'pio  sustained.  L.  C.  D. 
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were  afterwards  found  dead,  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  Wisconsin 
Kiver,  on  the  route  to  the  Bad  Axe.  The  number  of  wounded  is 
unknown.  Tliis  enfragcment  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
Battlti  of  the  AVisconsin  Heights. 

The  moi-ning  of  the  morrow  disclosed  that  the  Indians  had  all 
crossed  the  AVisconsin  Kiver,  and  disappeared.  Tlie  army  marched 
to  the  Blue  ^Founds,  where  Colonel  Dodge's  coimnaud,  being  all 
near  tlieir  homes,  with  worn  out  horses,  Avere  temporarily  dis- 
missed to  their  respective  posts,  until  again  called  to  active  duty. 

Expresses  ^vere  sent  to  General  Atkinson  and  to  Prairie  du 
Cliien,  and  it  was  a  few  days  before  the  army  could  again  be 
brought  together  to  continue  the  pursuit.  General  Atkinson  with 
his  army  marched  by  way  of  the  Blue  Mounds  to  Helena.  Here 
the  volunteers  under  Colonel  Dodge  were  again  assembled,  and 
the  whole  army  crossed  the  Wisconsin,  and  soon  discovered  the 
trail  of  the  retreating  Indians.  On  the  2d  of  August — the 
twelfth  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Wisconsin  Heights — the  army 
came  up  with  the  entire  body  of  the  Indians,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bad  Axe,  about  forty  ]iiiles  above  Prairie  du  Chien.  A 
steamboat,  the  '  AVarrior, had  also  been  sent  up  the  river,  armed 
with  a  six-pounder,  to  prevent  their  escape  across  the  Mississippi. 
Thus  surrounded,  the  Indians  fell  easy  victims,  and  the  battle 
soon  terminated  in  the  total  destruction  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
Black  Hawk's  followers,  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  cap- 
ture and  dispersion  of  the  remainder. 

General  Atkinson's  ol'licial  report  states  the  loss  of  the  regulars 
at  five  killed  and  four  wounded;  of  the  Illinois  volunteers  at  nine 
killed  and  wounded,  and  in  Henry's  brigade  seven  killed  and 
wounded;  and  this,  the  final  engagement  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  is  known  to  this  day  as.the  Battle  of  the  Bad  Axe. 

Most  of  the  Sauks  and  Poxes  who  got  safel}^  iieross  the  ^vlissis- 
sippi,  including  women  and  children,  were  pursued  and  killed  by 
their  implacable  enemies,  the  Sioux.  For  the  proud  and  haughty 
Black  Sparrow  Hawk,  as  he  called  himself,  it  was  too  degrading 
and  humiliating  to  submit  as  a  prisoner,  therefore  instant  flight 
became  his  last  and  only  alternative.  He  hastily  retreated  to  a 
neighboring  height,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  adjunct,  the 
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Prophet;  and  giving  vent  to  a  loud  long  yell  of  revenge,  he  has- 
tily tied  to  seek  a  temporary  refuge  among  his  i^seudo  friends,  the 
W innebagoes,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lemonweir — over  the  bluffs 
and  cliffs  of  Avhich  he  had  in  former  days  roamed  in  security, 
and  hunted  with  success, 

A  large  reward  liad  been  offered  for  the  capture  of  Black 
Hawk,  and  he  found  now,  when  he  most  needed  their  friendship, 
that  the  AVinnebagoes  were  in  no  way  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  adversity.  The  fugitives  pursued  their  lonely 
retreat  tu  the  Dalk\s  of  tlie  AViseousin  Kiver,  and  were  there  cap- 
tured about  two  miles  above  Kilbourn  City,  by  Chaetar  and  the 
One-eyed  Decorra,  wdio  afterwards  brought  them  to  Prairie  du 
Chien,  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  delivered  them  as  prisoners  to 
General  Street,  the  Indian  agent. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  forces  imder  General  Atkinson,  Gen- 
eral Scott  with  nine  cojupanies  of  artillery  was  ordered  from  the 
sea-board  to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  Tlie.se  troops  left  Fortress 
Monroe  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn  on  the 
8th  of  July.  But  the  conflict  was  over  before  they  reached  the 
scene  of  action.  They,  however,  encountered  a  more  fatal  foe. 
The  Asiatic  cholera,  which  for  the  first  time  visited  America, 
coming  by  way  of  Montreal,  seized  the  troops  at  Detroit  on  their 
way  to  Chicago.  The  camp  became  a  hospital,  and  more  than 
four  hundred  of  these  soldiers  fell  victims  of  this  terrible  pesti- 
lence. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
indei)endent  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  and  the  murders  of 
the  settlers,  is  believed  to  have  been  about  fifty.  The  loss  of  the 
Sauks  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  killed  in  battle, 
and  probably  a  greater  number  who  died  of  their  wounds,  and  of 
disease  and  starvation ;  while  the  deaths  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  accompanied  the  warriors,  in  the  battles,  and  from 
their  wounds,  and  by  disease,  starvation  and  drowning,  cannot  be 
approximately  estimated. 

The  companies  of  volunteers  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Colonel  Dodge,  at  the  battle  of  the  AVisconsin  Heights,  were  Cap- 
tain Stephenson's,  from  Galena;  Captain  Clarke's,  from  AVhite 
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Oak  Springs;  Captain  Gentry's,  from  ]\lineral  Point;  Captain 
Parkinson's,  from  Fort  Detianee;  Captain  Jones',  from  Blue 
River;  and  Captain  Dickson's,  from  Platteville.  Lieutenant 
Charles  Bracken  was  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  and  aid  to  Col- 
onel Dodge.  l:5lack  Hawk  knew  and  feared  Colonel  Dodge,  and 
said,  ''If  it  had  not  Ijeen  for  that  chief,  Dodge,  'the  hairy  face,' 
I  could  easily  have  whipped  the  whites ;  I  could  have  gone  any- 
where my  people  pleased  in  the  minnig  country." 

Black  Ilawk  -was  sent  as  a  prisoner  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to 
Jelferson  l^arracks  undt'r  charge  of  Lieut.  Jetferson  Davis — then 
in  the  United  States  army  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  thirty  years 
later,  president  of  the  Confederate  States.  Black  Hawk  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner  until  April,  1833,  Avhen  he  was  taken  to 
Washington,  together  with  some  of  his  family,  and  the  Prophet. 
After  an  interview  with  President  Jackson  and  being  emphati- 
cally told  by  him  that  the  government  would  compel  the  red 
men  to  be  at  peace,  they  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, for  "levying  war,"  as  Davis  was,  thirty-two  years  later,  for 
the  same  offense.  On  June  4,  1833,  by  order  of  the  president, 
Black  Hawk  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  liberated  and  sent 
home,  under  ofBcei-s  appointed  to  conduct  them  through  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  impress  them  with  a  proper 
sense  of  the  power  of  the  whites,  and  of  the  hopelessness  of  any 
conflict,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Black  Hawk  ever  after  remained  quiet.  He 
died  October  3d,  1838,  and  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  near  the  head  of  the  Des  Moines 
Rapids,  where  the  village  of  I\Iontrose  is  located. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  Indian  wars  upon  the  soil  of  the  pres- 
ent State  of  "Wisconsin. 
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By  Edward  Tanner" 

]\Ir.  Edward  Taiinrr,  brother  to  John  Tauiu'r,  respecting  whom 
Ave  published  a  coiiniuinieatiun  hist  week,  was,  by  the  llou.  A.  B. 
Woodward,  introduced  to  the  Lyceum  of  this  city  at  its  sitting  of 
November  12,  1818.  .Mr.  E.  Tanner  had  traveled  from  St.  Louis, 
by  way  of  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Green  Bay,  to  this  phice;  and 
j\iessrs.  AYoodward,  liowhmd,  and  Shattuck  were  appointed  a 
connnittee  lo  wait  on  Inm,  and  obtain  such  information  relative 
to  the  soil,  climate,  and  statistics  of  the  country  thruugh  which  he 
])assed,  as  lie  wa.s  prepared  to  give.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  the  report  of  the  committee : 

iMr.  Tanner  left  St.  f^ouis  on  the  15th  of  August  hist,  in  com- 
pany with  the  agent  of  the  Saidc  Indians,  and  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage of  l^rairie  du  Chien,  about  560  miles  nearly  north  from  St. 
Louis,  on  the  10th  of  September.  On  the  13th,  he  left  Prairie  du 
Chien  and  descended  the  ^Mississippi  River  four  miles,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  ascended  that  river  to  its  portage, 
about  200  miles;  course  generally  northeasterly.  He  arrived  ou 
the  29th  of  September,  and  drew  his  canoe  across  the  portage,  a 
mile  and  a  (piarter,  to  the  Fox  River;  on  the  22d,  he  descended 
the  Fox  River  to  Ojreen  Bay,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of 
September.  He  sailed  from  that  place,  on  board  the  "Widow's 
Son,"  and  arrived  at  Mackinac  on  the  31st.  The  4th  of  Novem- 
ber he  sailed  from  ^lackinac,  and  on  the  10th  arrived  at  Detroit. 

From  St.  Louis  to  Prairie  du  Chien  the  Missisvsippi  is  generally 
bordered  by  low  banks,  with  bottoms  from  a  half  mile  to  four 
miles  wide,  subject  to  inundation.  These  bottoms  are  composed 
in  part  of  prairies,  covered  with  high  grass  or  marshes,  and  in  jjart 
with  land  heavily  timbered  with  walnut,  lilack  and  w^hite  sugar 
tree,  mulberry,  ash,  and  oak  of  all  kinds.  These  possess  a  soil  of 
the  most  luxuriant  kind.  The  land  approximating  the  bottom  is 
generally  hilly,  and  sometimes  abounds  with  high,  cliifs  of  rocks. 


*  Oripiually  publ ish(_^(l  in  tho  Detroit  Gazette,  January  SlUi  and  lotli,  1819, 
See  ,!).  475,  7jo.s7,  for  adailional  data'. 

L.  C.  D. 
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After  ascending  these  hills,  the  interior  of  the  country  is  princi- 
pally a  vast  extended  prairie.  Opposite  to  Fort  Edwards,  it  is 
tliirty  miles  wide,  and  to  the  north  and  south,  hounded  only  by 
the  powers  of  vision,  the  soil  is  good  and  read}^  for  cultivation. 
The  ^lississippi  is  generally  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  three 
miles  wide,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands  clothed  with  the 
richest  growth  of  timber,  but  subject  to  inundation.  The  river  is 
no  time  so  low  as  not  to  afford  v/ater  sufhcient  to  float  crafts 
drawing  four  feet  of  water.  There  are  two  rapids  in  the  river 
between  St.  Louis  and  I'rairie  du  Chien,  the  fir.st  ten  miles  above 
Fort  Edwards;  the  second  couunenees  at  Fort  Armstrong  and 
continues  about  fifteen  miles;  but  neither  of  them  materially  ob- 
structs navigation.  On  the  ]\Iississippi  about  ninety  miles  from 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  seven  miles  from  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
is  a  lead  mine  which  is  worked  by  the  l^ox  Indians.  The  women 
dig  the  ore,  carry  it  to  the  river  where  they  have  furnaces,  and 
smelt  it.  The  mine  is  called  De  Buke's  [Dubuque's]  and  is  veiy 
rich  and  productive.  The  Indians  have  lately  discovered  another 
in  the  vicinity,  only  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  said  to  be 
rich.  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  that  they 
allow  no  trader  to  build  his  hut  on  the  side  of  the  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  mines. 

The  first  tribe  of  Indians  after  leaving  St.  Louis  is  the  Oyi- 
wayes.*  This  tribe  live  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  JMenomonee,  and  have  about  four 
hundred  warriors.  The  next  tribe  are  the  Sauks,  who  live  on  the 
jNIississippi,  and  about  four  hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis.  They 
emigrated  from  the  Ouisconsin  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Their 
military  strength  is  about  eight  hundred  warriors,  exclusive  of 
old  men  and  boys,  and  are  divided  into  two  divisions  of  four 
hundred  men.  Each  division  is  commanded  by  a  war  chief.  The 
first  are  those  who  have  been  most  distinguished  for  deeds  of 
valor,  and  the  second  the  ordinary  ^varriors.  They  have  also  two 
village  chiefs  who  appear  to  preside  over  the  civil  concerns  of  the 
nation.  The  next  tribe  is  the  Fox  Indians.  This  tribe  have  a  few 
lodges  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  near  Fort  Armstrong, 


*  loways'. 
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and  about  four  miles  from  the  Sauk  village.  Thirty  miles  above 
this,  at  the  mine  De  Buke,  on  the  west  side,  they  have  another 
village,  nnd  another  on  Turkey  River,  thirty  miles  below  Prairie 
du  Cliien,  Their  whole  inilitary  strength  is  about  four  hundred 
warriors.  They  are  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Sioux; 
and  as  the  Sauks  are  in  strict  amity  Avith  the  Fox  Indians,  and 
have  the  influence  and  control  of  them,  they  are  also  draT\Ti  into 
tlie  war.  This  war  was  in  eonseciuence  of  depredations  committed 
by  the  Fox  Indians  on  the  Sioux. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  on  which  the  village  of  that  name  stands,  is  a 
handsome  plain,  about  half  a  mile  Avide  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  the  blulf  or  commencement  of  the  rising  ground,  and  out 
of  danger  from  inundations.  In  consequence  of  the  serpentine 
course  of  the  river,  the  plain  Avidens  above  and  below  the  village. 
The  soil  is  a  black  sand  about  fifteen  inches  deep,  appearmg  to 
be  veiy  productive.  The  foundation  is  gravelly,  containing  am- 
ber stones  susceptible  of  a  handsome  polish.  Timber  is  scarce. 
The  upland  in  the  vicinity  is  very  broken,  poor,  and  nearly  bar- 
ren. In  the  settlement  are  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  ex- 
clusive of  the  military,  Avho  are  principally  Creoles.  As  a  place 
of  business,  it  now  appears  on  the  decline. 

The  river  Ouisconsin  is  about  half  a  mile  wide — common 
depth  one  to  four  feet — no  falls,  but  generally  a  brisk  current. 
The  channel  is  subject  to  change,  from  the  numerous  bars  of  sand 
Avhich  lie  in  it,  and  frequently  alter  their  position.  In  the  river 
are  numerous  islands,  on  which  groAv  the  principal  timber  of  the 
countiy.  The  banks  are  generally  Ioav  and  sandy — some  plains 
lined  Avith  the  common  granite  stone.  The  bordering  country  is 
very  broken,  sandy,  and  barren.  In  the  interior,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Tanner  could  learn  from  his  companions,  the  same  description  Avill 
answer.  Barren,  broken,  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  few  places 
can  be  found  that  Avill  admit  of  settlements.  The  Winnebago 
Indians  inhal/it  the  country  bord'^ring  on  tlie  tributaiy  sti  eams  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  They  appear  to  go  abroad  for  their  game, 
and  have  no  conveniences  for  dAA'cUing,  except  a  kind  of  lodges 
Avhich  they  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go.  Their  territory 
extends  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  and 
the  number  of  their  Avarriors  is  seven  hundred. 
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At  the  portage  betweeu  the  Guisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  canoes 
and  boats  are  drawn  over  a  level,  rich  prairie,  but  so  much  sub- 
ject to  inundation  that  during  high  water  canoes  have  been  known 
to  ])ass  t'rouL  one  river  to  the  other  witliout  obstruction.  The 
Lnnd  being  perfectly  level,  and  there  being  nothing  to  obstruct 
excavation,  j\Ir.  Tanner  thinks  that  the  two  rivers  might  be 
united  by  a  canal  of  only  one  mile  in  length,  the  greatest  depth 
of  which  need  not  exceed  seven  feet.  At  this  prairie  the  Fox  River 
does  not  exceed  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  is  asuall}'  from  three  to 
ten  deep,  has  little  current,  and  is  fnll  of  a  thick  growth  of  wild 
rice.  It  abounds  with  some  geese  and  an  innnense  quantity  and 
variety  af  ducks.  This  river  passes  through  a  low  country  of 
praij'ie,  usually  a  sandy  barren,  and  is  almost  destitute  of  timber, 
till,  passing-  down  the  river,  you  arrive  at  Ox  Lake,*  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles.  This  lake  is  twelve  miles  long  and  one  and  one- 
half  broad.  The  river  becomes  a  little  Avider  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake.  Islr.  Tanner  relates  the  following  curioiLs  ceremony, 
performed  by  the  AYinnebago  Indians  who  were  in  company  with 
him : 

Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake  is  a  small  river,  called 
Devil's  Iviver,  which  discharges  itself  into  Fox  River,  As  soon  as 
the  canoe  approached  in  sight  of  it,  the  Indians  dropped  their 
paddles,  and  one  of  them  commenced  speaking  apparently  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer,  and  continued  until  they  came  opposite  the 
river,  Avhen  tliey  strewed  the  surface  of  the  Avater  with  tobacco, 
feathers,  painted  hair,  and  other  articles  by  them  considered  val- 
uable. After  which,  they  chanted  a  kind  of  hymn  and  then  re- 
sinned their  paddles.  ^Mr.  Tanner  w^as  informed  by  a  half-breed, 
who  was  in  company,  that  this  ceremony  was  a  sacrifice  to  the 
evil  spirit,  to  propitiate  and  secure  his  favor.  Other  religious 
ceremonies,  wdiich  are  frequently  performed  by  the  Umbagof  In- 
dians, are  various  kinds  of  smoking.  These  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed by  puffing  volleys  of  smoke  towards  the  object  they  wish 
to  adore — to  the  sun,  because  he  gives  them  light  and  heat — to 


♦  Bulfalo  Lako,  ]\rar(]U('tt(!  County  ;  and  Devil's  Uiver,   lutrrred   to,   is  now- 
known  as  Duck  Ci-cok,  the  uioutb  of  wliicli  i.s  at  .MuuttUu.  L.  C.  D. 
t  Doubtless  AVinuL'bagocs.  L.  C.  D. 
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the  inoou,  because  of  the  benefit  of  hei*  light  in  the  night,  and 
because  they  ,su[)i)ose  she  intluenees  vegetation — t(j  the  eartli, 
beeau.se  it  gives  them  su])])ort — to  their  hands,  bec.-ause  with 
them  they  obtain  it — to  tlieir  feet,  because  of  their  use  in  trans- 
porting- tliem  from  one  phiee  to  another — to  tlie  fire,  because  of 
its  benelit  in  cooking  their  provisions,  and  giving'  them  warmth 
in  -winter — to  the  good  spirit,  for  providing  all  things  necessary 
for  theii-  l)enefit — to  tlie  evil  s[)irit,  to  appease  his  anger. 

Mr.  Tanner  states  that  above  the.  ( )x  Lak(^  there  are  oeca.sionaliy 
some  high  lands  which,  compared  with  the  surrounding  country, 
and  viewed  at  a  distance,  resemble  islands.  On  the  south  si^le  of 
the  Lake,  the  lands  are  high,  tolerably  well  tnnbered,  and  appar- 
ently capable  of  admitting  settlements.  On  the  other  side,  the 
lands  are  low,  and  (covered  with  lofty  timbei*.  The  growth  is  oak, 
hickory,  and  aspen.  Twelve  miles  from  this,  he  came  to  the  Rush 
Lake,''  about  ten  miles  loiig  and  two  bi'oad.  In  passing  down  this 
Lal^e,  the  laiuls  on  either  side  ap[)eared  considerably  elevated, 
and  the  timber  increased  in  size  and  quantity.  Great  numbei'S  of 
Winnebago  and  j\Ienomonee  Indians  were  employed  in  gathering 
wild  ricej  on  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  river  gradually  grows 
wider.  In  about  fifty  mih^s,  the  Wolf  Iviver  intersects,  on  which 
a  part  of  the  Cliippeway  tribe  reside.  Five  miles  below  this,  is 
what  is  called  the  great  "Death  Ground. "||  It  derived  its  name,  as 
j\Ir.  Tanner  was  informed,  from  the  circumstance  that  about  the 
year  1750  a  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  French  troops, 
assisted  by  the  JMenomonee  and  Ottawa  Indians,  on  one  side,  and 
the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  on  the  other.  The  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians 
were  nearly  all  cut  off,  and  this  proved  the  cause  of  their  event- 
luil  expulsion  from  that  country.  At  this  place,  the  Death  Lake, 
larger  than  either  of  the  others  which  he  had  passed,  commences. 
Here  Mr.  Tanner  left  his  canoe,  being  informed  that  the  distance 

♦  I'lickaway  Lako.  '  Tj.  ('.  n. 

t  Wild  rice  ^tows  about  four  feet  above  tbe  walcr,  and  lias  vnix  tvom  three 
to  live  inches  loii^'.  The  kernel  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  Inch  lony,  of  a 
dark  slate  color,  and  used  by  the  ludiaus  as  a  snbs'tjitute  fur  l)read.  'I'hey 
Rather  it  by  rowinj?  their  canoes  by  tlie  side  of  it  ;  aiul,  after  bonding  the  ears  ^ 
into  the  canoe,  beat  the  rice  olf.  After  llie  canoe  is  full,  it.  is'  rowed  to  U:ie 
shore;  tlie  rice  is  spn-ad  on  blankets,  and,  when  dry,  is  beaten  till  separated 
from  the  chalT.    Ic  is  then  winnowed  and  becomes'  fit  for  use. 

II  Big  Rutte  des  Morts. 
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from  the  Death  Ground  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Winnebago 
Lake  was  by  land  only  eighteen  miles,  but  by  water  was  a  voyage 
of  two  days.  On  this  road  the  land  is  good,  covered  generally 
with  a  thin  growth  of  timber,  and  intei-spersed  with  open  prairies. 
The  growth  is  various  kinds  of  hickory  and  oak,  with  fine  high 
grass.  No  springs  were  discovered.  At  Winnebago  Lake,  iVIr. 
Tanner  resumed  his  canoe.  Seven  miles  below  the  lake,  com- 
mences the  rapids  of  Fox  Eiver.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
the  bank  is  apparently  about  seventy  feet  high,  but  level  after 
asc(.^nding  it;  on  the  east  side,  it  is  bordered  with  high  hills,  cov- 
ered with  timber  of  a  luxuriant  growth.  At  this  jjlace,  the  river 
falls  pcrj)endicularly  five  feet,  and  continues  to  be  ra];)id  about 
nine  miles  below.  In  this  course  are  three  principal  falls  which 
afford  excellent  mill  sites.  Below  the  last  one  are  several  French 
families.  The  river  continues  to  increase  in  width;  the  lands 
become  more  level  and,  particularly  on  tlie  east  side,  more  open. 
From  this  place  to  Green  Bay  it  is  about  fourteen  miles.  In  the 
river  there  is  usually  a  bnsk  current,  in  some  places  a  rapid  one. 
In  its  whole  course  the  wild  rice  abounds.  The  lands  on  the  west 
side  of  Fox  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  have  a  very  rich 
and  productive  soil,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  red  clay;  on  the 
east  side,  it  is  black  and  sandy,  upon  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  not 
so  productive  as  the  west.  As  an  instance  of  the  products  of  this 
soil,  IMr.  Tanner  took  the  measure  of  a  radish  which  grew  in  Col. 
Bowyer's  garden,  which  was  two  feet  five  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  nineteen  inches  in  length.  The  cord  with  which  it  was 
measured  was  shown  your  committee,  from  which  this  statement 
was  taken.  Lest  some  should  doubt  this  unusual  fact,  Mr.  Tanner 
has  referred  us  to  Col.  Bowyer  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison  for 
its  proof.  At  the  same  place  the  produce  of  eight  potatoes, 
planted  in  sixteen  hills,  was  five  bushels.  Mv.  Tanner  states  the 
fact  of  a  regular  tide  at  Green  Bay.  It  falls  from  six  o'clock  to 
twelve,  and  rises  from  that  time  to  six.  This  was  known  from 
his  particular  observation;  its  usual  rise  is  fifteen  inches.  He 
also  states  the  periodical  rise  and  fall  of  the  lakes  once  in  seven 
years. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Northwest 


By  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Brevoort  Bristol 

The  interesting'  rcmiuisceuses  which  follou',  apijrar.'d  ori.u^inallj-  in  Col.  E.  A. 
•Calkins'  Milwaukt-t:  iiunduy  TvhuraplL,  March  30th,  Ajjril  UTth,  May  18th, 
ani]  June  loMi,  l.sT'J.  They  attracted  the  attention  of  the  v..teran,  (Jen.  A.  O. 
Elli.s,  who  liad  been  the  writer's-  teacher  at  Green  Bay — and  both  had  lonj,'  lost 
si.i,'ht  (jf  racli  otiier.  Gen.  Elli.s  very  gracefully  wrote  of  his  old  pupil  in  the 
columns  of  tlio  'J'clctjyupJi :  "Your  correspondent,  Mr.-;'.  Bristol,  is  very  well 
remembered  by  ihe  old  &'ettlers  at  ('reen  Bay  as  ^^liss  Mary  Ann  Brevoovt.  She 
was  a  very  attractive  young  lady  ;  with  hei-  synimetr'cal  ligure,  her  blooming 
countenance,  ^jiarkling  black  eyes,  and  genial  smile,  all  adorned  with  graceful, 
courtly  manner,  she  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Nay.  it  was  not  the  'young  Indian,' 
only,  who  'fell  in  love  with  hei'.'  Not  one,  but  many,  of  the  young  Americans 
contested  the  claim  v.'ith  the  young  Menumonee  brave.  B\it.  to  tlie  best  of  my 
recollection,  she  escaped  them  all,  i]uite  heart  whole  to  the  last. 

The  old  major,  sociable  and  approachaljle  enough  in  general,  -was  entirely 
inaccessible  as  to  liis  beautiful  daughter.  None  of  the  young  frontiersmen  were 
familiar  in  hi.s'  presence. 

Ills  daughter,  in  consecjuence,  rather  a  recluse,  had  one  amusement  from  which 
she  would  nut  be  debarred — she  was  passionately  fond  of  skating.  As*  soon  as 
the  old  Eox  River  was  mirrored  -with  ice.  Miss  Brevoort  was  among  the  tirst 
to  prove  its  glacial  qualities  ;  and  if  she  had  been  attractive  in  her  walk  on 
terra  firma,  she  was  perfectly  bewitching  with  her  skates',  on  the  ice.  So  ir- 
resistible was  she  thought,  that  a  couple  of  the  young  fellows  considered  it  a 
fair  challenge;  and  puttmg  themselves  on  their  irons,  gave  chase!  The  young 
enchantress  a[\:u\ciated  the  compliment,  and  entertained  th(mi  coqu(.'ttishly, 
dallyi  ig  with  them  c(>yly  for  a' few  moments,  but  jierceivlng  the  intent  of  the 
foremost  to  cut  her  off  from  the  open  way  home,  put  forth  llu^  utmost  effort  of 
her  skill  and  strength,  and  left  him  'like  a  flash  of  light,  retreating  to  her 
father's  castle  befori-  her  admirer  was  awake  to  her  movement."        E.  C.  D. 


I  imagine  myself  in  a  house  at  Detroit  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five years  old.  I  refer  to  the  old  homestead,  wliere  my  mother 
was  born,  married  and  died ;.  to  facts  related  to  me  by  her,  and 
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events  that  I  have  \v'itiies.secl  with  my  own  eyes.  The  house  is 
built  of  hewn  pine  logs,  dap-boarcled  on  the  outside;  all  of  the 
uails  therein  were  made  by  hand,  and  very  few  at  that;  the  frame 
of  the  roof  is  put  together  ^vith  Avooden  pins,  from  eight  to  ten. 
iuches  long,  and  so  much  timber  is  used  the  garret  looks  like  a 
barn  or  mill;  w'nii  a  niuul^er  of  sno\\'-shoes,  eannoii  balls  sViot 
over  from  Canada  by  the  British,  and  ancient  furniture — a  table 
and  chair  "which  I  luive  now  in  my  possession.  The  chair  was 
my  iiiother's,  in  which  she  often  sat  by  the  deep  window  sills. 
The  cross-beams  \ipon  which  the  floor  rests,  and  which  answer 
for  ceiling,  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  through;  the  walls 
have  been  whitewashed  so  often  that  you  could  take  a  Imife  and 
peel  off  the  different  layei-s  as  deep  as  six  inches,  Avliicli  made  it 
thick  and  warm;  in  fact,  nothing  ever  froze;  the  laths  were  small 
poles  split,  with  th(^  smooth  side  to  the  logs,  and  the  rounding 
side  out  to  plaster  upon,  nailed  diagonally;  cellars  were  not 
known,  everything  in  the  shape  of  vegetables  being  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  it  was  hard  work  to  get  at  it,  after  the  earth  was 
frozen. 

The  way  the  bread  was  made  and  baked,  was  like  this:  There 
was  a  large  box,  something  like  a  chest  with  a  cover,  which  had 
four  legs  for  sap])o"rters,  like  a  table;  the  dough  was  mixed  at 
night;  this  chest  was  called  in  French,  "liiie  Jiuclie;"  in  the 
morning  the  dough  was  kneaded  and  moulded,' placed  on  boards 
to  I'ise. 

A  log  house  was  about  two  hundred  feet  or  more  from  the 
residence,  in  which  there  Avas  an  oven  built  of  poles  and  clay;  the 
oven  was  heated  with  just  so  nmch  Avood  split  very  fine  and 
burned  to  coals,  Avhich  were  burned  out ;  it  Avas  then  mopped 
Avith  a  mop  and  a  pail  of  cold  Avater,  Avhicli  left  the  oven  Avarm 
and  clean;  the  bread  Avas  wirried  there  on  the  boards;  it  Avas 
placed  on  Avooden  paddles  or  shovels,  and  put  in  the  oven,  Avhicli 
had  a  sheet  iron  door  and  a  wooden  one  over,  that  closed  tight — 
Avhat  sport  it  Avas  to  carry  it  there ;  Avhen  baked,  Avhat  a  beautiful 
sight  to  look  at,  eighteen  or  twenty  loaves  of  bread,  all  yelloAV 
as  gold. 

We  had  AVooden  churns  and  AVOoden  water  buckets,  made 
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somelliiiig  like  kegs  of  the  present  day;  we  liad  also  a  wooden 
yoke  made  to  lit  the  shoulders  and  neek,  with  a  piece  of  rope  on 
each  end,  and  a  hook  made  of  iron  to  hitch  to  the  hucket,  and 
every  drop  of  water  which  Ave  used,  was  carried  from  the  river, 
no  matter  how  far  tlie  house  stood  from  it. 

Every  family  had  from  two  to  three  canoes,  and  thought  noth- 
ing of  paddling  over  to  Canada,  ^lany  a  time  did  I  paddle  a 
canoe  across  the  Detroit  Kiver.  The  shore  was  not  ohstiiicted  as 
it  is  now;  the  beach  was  covered  with  white  sand,  shells  and 
stones;  the  banks  were  overhung  with  wild  grapes,  blackberry 
bushes,  wild  roses,  etc. 

Saving  ice  was  an  unknown  thing  in  those  days.  The  water 
was  brought  from  the  channel  of  the  river,  put  in  large  jugs,  and 
buried  in  the  ground  to  keep  it  cool. 

When  the  young  men,  members  of  the  family,  wished  for  fresh 
meat,  ,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  stc])  back  of  the  house  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods  where  the  ]\Iichigan  Central  road  now  passes, 
and  kill  a  deer,  put  a  rope  around  his  neck  and  draw  it  home. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  a  hirge  spike  Avas  driven,  upon  which  they 
hung  the  deer  to  dress  it;  the  spike  is  still  in  the  beam.  They 
thought  nothing  of  dressing  from  four  to  five  per  Aveek. 

They  also  set  traps  to  catch  wolves,  which  were  numerous,  by 
digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  about  eight  feet  deep,  and  large 
enough  to  catch  as  many  as  possible  at  one  time;  they  would 
place  a  door  on  top,  and  put  fresh  meat  in  the  hole.  The  minute 
a  wolf  stepped  on  the  door,  it  would  tip,  let  him  in  and  close  up ; 
another  would  come,  he  was  served  in  the  same  Avay.  In  that 
Avay,  they  caught  great  numbers;  each  head  brought  a  bounty; 
it  Avas  great  sport,  and  money  nuiking  business  at  the  same  time. 

Chinmeys  Avere  built  the  same  as  the  ovens,  Avith  poles,  straAV, 
and  clay,  Avhich  Avhen  dry  Avere  solid  and  Yeiy  hard. 

All  the  Avashing  Avas  done  in  the  river,  by  driving  two  stakes, 
and  placing  a  piece  across  to  hold  the  end  of  a  plank  or  log, 
eight  or  ten  feet  long,  the  other  end  resting  on  the  shore.  Upon 
the  end  on  the  Avater,  whoever  Avashed,  Avould  sit  on  a  stool,  dip 
the  piece  in  the  Avater,  rub  on  the  soap,  and  pound  Avith  a  short 
handled  paddle  called  a  "battois." 
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There  were  no  matches  in  those  days.  The  way  a  fire  was 
produced,  was  to  take  a  gun  flint,  a  piece  of  punk  (dry  rotten 
wood),  put  tlie  Hint  and  j^unk  together,  and  strike  with  a  steel 
ring,  and  the  sparks  of  the  flint  would  set  fire  to  the  punk.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  it  was  dangerous ;  every  one  was  afraid  to 
have  lire  in  the  house.  They  had  beeswax  candles,  lighted,  and 
put  in  one  of  the  water  buckets  covered  with  a  i^iece  of  board, 
upon  which  some  one  would  sit,  during  the  presence  of  Indians, 
to  keep  it  from  them,  their  delight  being  to  set  lire  to  anything 
they  came  in  contact  with.  ]\Iany  a  barn  filled  with  grain, 
and  all  a  poor  family  possessed,  did  my  mother  see  burn,  night 
after  night.  Often  did  forty  or  fifty  Indians  come  in  and  ask 
for  hre,  but  they  were  told  there  was  no  fire,  while  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  sitting  on  the  bucket,  with  a  lighted  candle 
inside  for  use  in  case  of  an  emergenc}^ 

The  family  had  taken  up  the  floor,  dug  a  deep  hole,  and  hid- 
den all  their  valuables,  clothing,  furniture,  silver  plate,  consist- 
ing of  spoons,  forks,  goblets,  cups,  plates,  platters,  soup  tureen, 
waiters,  all  of  solid  silver.  The  house  was  bare,  and  looked  poverty 
stricken.  My  mother  had  two  beautiful  and  lovely  sisters,  the 
hair  of  one  a  burnished  gold  color,  and  when  she  sat  on  a  chair, 
it  hung  and  covered  the  floor ;  she  could  not  comb  it  herself ;  it 
required  two  persons,  which  she  could  well  afford,  as  the  family 
had  colored  servants. 

My  great-grandmother  lived  so  long  that  she  crept  on  the  floor 
like  a  child.  Sallie,  the  colored  girl,  used  to  take  her  in  her 
arms  and  put  her  in  bed.  I  remember  poor  old  Sallie,  when  she 
was  so  aged  she  could  hardly  walk  alone;  she  was  well  and  ten- 
derly nursed  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

At  that  time,  the  ladies  wore  trails  to  their  dresses,  as  they  do 
now;  elegant  black  satin  dresses;  trails  lined  with  silk,  which 
were  carried  on  the  arm;  embroidered  white  silk  hose  and  slip- 
pers, half  and  half  of  colored  satin,  for  instance,  the  heel  blue 
and  the  front  white;  buckles  of  diamonds  or  brilliants;  others 
were  covered  with  spangles. 

One  of  my  mother's  sisters,  IMarie  A.  Navarre,  was  betrothed  to 
a  merchant  of  high  standing,  from  Quebec.  He  went  on  a  voyage 
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to  Cliina,  and  died  while  absent.  She  had  many  offers  of  mar- 
riage afterward  from  notedmen;  one  from  a  German  count,  who 
would  have  made  her  a  counte.ss.  l^ut  no;  she  remained  true  to 
the  one  she  loved,  and  died  in  18GG,  aged  eighty-four  years.  She 
was  a  Very  brave  woman.  During  the  War  of  1812,  there  were  so 
many  Indians  in  and  about  the  homestead,  ''Brevoort  Place,"  at 
Detroit,  that  she  learned  to  speak  their  language,  and  made  them 
love  and  respect  her.  They  would  often  go  upon  the  frontiei's  of 
Ohio  or  Indiana,  perhaps  forty  or  tifty  warriors  together,  be  ab- 
sent two  or  three  weeks,  and  return  witli  their  latirels,  which  con- 
sisted of  human  ))eings'  scalps. 

When  they  returned  they  were  heard  a  great  way  off  by  the  war- 
whoop.  All  were  painted  red  around  the  mouth,  a  sign  that  they 
wanted  blood  to  drink.  They  gave  just  so  many  whoops,  for  the 
same  number  of  scalps.    Some  had  long  poles  with  scalps  at- 
tached, generally  those  of  the  father,  mother,  and  children  who 
had  been  afraid  and  had  cried.    Those  who  were  brave  and  did 
not  cry,  had  their  lives  saved,  faces  painted,  hair  cut,  feathers  on 
their  heads,  and  rode  on  hoi^es.    Once  they  came  in,  with  a 
'i    woman's  scalp  tied  to  a  long  pole;  it  had  beautiful,  long  hair, 
with  the  comb;  the  father's  scalp,  and  three  little  innocents' 
,    curly  golden  locks.    Two  persons  were  on  horseback,  who  were 
brave.    They  had  many  scalps  in  their  sacks.  They  would  come 
j    in,  sit  on  the  floor,  and  make  a  grand  display,  scrape  the  scalps, 
and  eat  all  the  fat  and  stuff  that  came  oi't  put  them  all  on  frames, 
and  take  them  to  their  British  father,  who  rewarded  them  amply. 

In  18G7  and  1868,  when  the  water  and  gas  pipes  were  laid,  and 
the  street  paved  in  front  of  the  old  house-— it  was  formerly  called 
;  the  river  road,  now  changed  to  Woodbridge  street — they 
found  bones,  remains  of  many  Indians,  and  old  Indian  relics, 
such  as  red  paint,  vermillion,  bunches  of  hair,  pipes,  stono  axes, 
brass  kettles,  bottles,  some  filled  ^vitli  whisky  just  as  dark  as 
brandy — the  best  whisky  ever  drank,  as  the  laborers  said.  No 
Indians  were  buried  there  in  recent  times.  After  my  grand- 
father, Robert  de  Navarre,  purchased  of  the  Indians,  they  were 
permitted  to  bury  their  dead  on  the  place,  but  not  in  the  street. 
These  relics,  thus  unearthed,  were  in  the  ground  over  a  hundred 
20 
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years.  They  also  found  silver  brooches  and  silver  bracelets,  of 
which  we  have  a  number.  When  found,  they  looked  like  iron. 
There  are  also  two  large  pear  trees  on  the  place,  the  seed  of 
which  was  brought  from  France.  They  are  over  one  hundred 
years  old;  the  fruit  is  delicious;  and  they  bear  quite  abun- 
dantly every  year. 

In  those  days,  gentlemen  wore  knee  breeches,  made  of  black 
satin,  silk  stockings,  brilUant  buckles  at  the  side,  buckles  of  steel 
or  silver  on  their  shoes,  and  swallow-tail  coats.  No  gentleman 
was  admitted  at  a  reception,  unless  he  had  slippers  or  pumps, 
gloves,  and  a  swallow-tail  coat.  Some  had  breeches  of  white  dim- 
ity, white  ribbed  goods;  ladies  made  underskirts  of  the  same. 
They  wore  white  straw,  home-made  hats,  with  wide  rims,  lined 
with  green  satin,  and  a  wide  ribbon  roimd  the  crown  to  match. 
Whoever  had  those  were  considered  distingue.  The  waists  of 
ladies'  dresses  were  made  like  infants'  dresses,  very  short,  gath- 
ered at  the  top,  and  a  band  under  the  arms,  skirts  very  narrow, 
cut  goring,  and  trails  very  long,  made  of  elegant  silks.  Wedding 
and  ball  dresses  were  made  of  white  satin,  overskirts  of  white  lace 
or  crape,  covered  with  gold  or  silver  spangles,  lace  and  fringe  to 
match.  Some  were  triinmed  with  pearls,  wliich  were  very  fash- 
ionable at  that  time,  strings  of  jjearls,  five  or  six  strings,  hanging 
below  the  knees — some  were  quite  large ;  with  ear-rings,  brooches, 
and  comb,  all  of  pearls. 

My  father's  ancestors  came  from  Holland  to  New  Amsterdam, 
now  New  York,  as  early  as  the  year  1683,  and  jjurchased  lands. 
Mynheer  Brevoort  o\smed  a  farm  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Eleventh  street,  also  where  the  St.  Denis  hotel  now  stands.  My 
father,  Maj.  Henry  B.  Brevoort,  was  born  on  Long  Island,  Jan. 
13,  1775,  nearly  a  year  and  six  months  before  the  declaration  of 
independence. 

My  great-grandfather,  on  my  mother's  side,  came  from  Prance, 
in  the  year  1682.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  a  man  of  great 
learning,  was  appointed,  under  the  French  Government,  Suh  De- 
lige  Notaire  Royal,  at  Detroit,  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
colony.  He  married  Madame  Bourroir,  by  whom  he  had  Catha- 
rine, who  married  Alexander  Macomb,  father  of  General  Alexan- 
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der  Macomb.  His  name  was  Robert  de  Navarre,  and  he  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Henry  IV,  king  of  France.  He  purchased 
from  the  Chippeway  Indians  a  tract  of  land,  in  other  words,  a 
farm  of  four  acres  (arpents)  wide,  and  three  miles  deep,  with  the 
understanding  that  tliey  could,  and  would,  make  it  their  home, 
whenever  they  came  in  from  the  wilderness.  He  would  furnish 
them  with  blankets,  cloth,  tobacco,  everything  which  was  neces- 
sary to  make  them  comfortable,  and  would  also  bury  their  dead 
whenever  tliey  desired  it.  Years  afterward  his  eldest  son,  also 
named  Iiobert  de  Navarre,  who  was  my  grandfather,  built  a 
housL'  of  hewn  pine  logs,  which  still  stands,  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
and  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  old,  where  my  mother 
was  born,  married,  and  died.  Four  generations  were  born  in  that 
house.  I  have  a  piece  of  one  of  the  logs  which  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation. 

I  luive  more  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  Indian  life  and  ways  than 
a  great  many,  because  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 
During  the  AVar  of  1812,  the  Indians  came,  after  Gen.  Hull  sur- 
rendered. All  the  citizens  were  taken  prisoners,  my  father  in- 
cluded, and  he  was  veiy  ill  at  the  time.  My  mother  begged  on 
her  knees  of  the  British  commander  to  let  her  husband  remain, 
until  such  a  time  as  his  health  would  pennit,  and,  after  many 
supplications,  her  request  was  granted. 

AVhen  the  Indians  came  to  take  my  father,  and  make  a  pack- 
horse  of  him,  they  had  their  wooden  saddle,  bridle,  all  of  their 
sacks  filled  with  their  traps,  to  strap  on  his  back,  and  make  him 
get  on  his  feet  and  hands  (on  all  fours),  and  start  for  the  woods. 
My  mother's  grief  knew  no  bounds,  AVhat  was  to  be  done?  She 
knelt  and  prayed  to  Almighty  God  to  give  her  strength,  and  to 
save  her  husband,  and  to  grant  her  prayer.  She  felt  inspired, 
came  forward,  pointed  to  heaven,  and  spoke  of  their  great  Father 
the  "j\lanitou."  It  frightened  the  cowards  so  they  let  fall  their 
w^eapons,  shook  hands,  and  all  said,  "ta-yaw,  ta-yaw,"  which 
means,  great,  brave.  They  were  veiy  angry  with  my  grandfather 
because  he  allowed  liis  daughters  to  marry  American  officers; 
they  called  them  ''Long  Knives"  (swords).  ]My  father  belonged 
to  the  Second  IT.  S.  Infantry.  The  Indians  swore  vengeance  on 
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the  poor  little  ones — I  ^vas  one  of  them,  eighteen  months  of  age. 
My  mother  kept  me  hidden  in  a  barrel,  np  in  the  garret  of  the  old 
house,  and  had  the  stairs  taken  down  to  keep  them  from  going 
np.  AVhen  I  attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  I  reinember  how  they 
came  to  bury  their  dead,  and  took  possession  of  tlie  house.  We 
gave  them  food,  beds,  etc. ;  we  had  to  do  it — it  Avas  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  June,  1812,  began  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  war  into 
which  our  country  was  forced  by  injuries,  and  aggressions  which 
had  exhausted  forbearance;  a  Avar  in  which  American  skill  and 
valor  upon  land,  were  more  thim  ecpud  to  British  pro^vess,  and 
Avhich  upon  the  ocean,  broke  the  charm  of  British  invincibility; 
a  war  in  which  the  American  character  attained  a  proud  emi- 
nence, from  which  it  is  hoped  and  trusted,  it  may  never  descend. 
IMajor  Brevoort  was  a  man  of  the  most  dauntless  courage;  it  was 
attested  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  Avhere  he  fought  desperately, 
and  Avas  lionoraljly  mentioned  by  Commodore  Perry  in  his  dis- 
patches. He  fought  hard  and  bravely,  coining  out  of  the  engage- 
ment covered  Avith  blood,  and  begrimed  Avith  powder.  I  often 
heard  my  father  relate  that  Avhile  fighting  on  the  Niagara,  a  tall 
man  stood  behind  him  and  dodged  the  shots,  but  just  as  he  looked 
once  too  often,  the  shot  took  his  head  off.  Father  was  almost 
blinded  Avith  the  brains  of  the  unfortunate  man.  He  Avas  an  inti- 
mate, bosom  friend  of  Commodore  J.  D,  Elliott,  Avho  Avas  also  in 
the  engagement  on  Lake  Erie;  in  fact,  it  was  by  his  good  man- 
agement that  the  fleet  Avas  rescued  from  destruction,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  British  effected — in  other  Avords,  the  victory  of  Lake 
Erie  secured. 

jMy  father  received  a  medal  from  Congress  for  his  services  in 
the  action,  Avhich  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  they  Avill 
hand  it  doAvn  to  posterity  fr,om  generation  to  generation.  In  this 
naval  engagement  on  Lake  Erie,  Major  Brevoort  conducted  him- 
self Avith  distinguished  gallantly,*  as  the  herein  mentioned  medal, 

*  Gen.  Ellis  adds  thc'.-,"e  reminiscences  of  Major  Brevoort's  military  services: 
"It  was*  said — and  we  gave  it  full  credit  at  Uroeu  Bay — thiit  be  di.-5tinguished 
himself  in  Perry's  naval  victory  on  T>ake  Erie:  that  at  the  reduction  of  the 
army  after  the  AA^ar  of  1812-15,  only  those  were  retained  who  had  in  some  way 
dlh'tinguislie<l  themselves  in  the  service;  and,  as  such,  he  was  early  appointed 
to  the  Indian  ug-eucy  at  Green  Bay,  and  was,  I  believe,  contiuued  in  government 
employment  till  his  death." 
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and  tlie  copy  of  a  government  certificate,  abundantly  show.  The 
Detroit  daze  I  to  ot  Feb.  '21,  1823,  introduces  the  subject  of  tliis 
medal  and  certificate  in  very  complimentary  terms.  The  certifi- 
cate i.s  in  the  following  words : 

Navy  Department, 

January  2,  1823. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  directs  me  to  present  you  with  a  sil- 
ver medal,  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  Congress 
of  your  gallant  conduct  and  services  in  the  decisive  and  glorious 
victory  gained  on  Lake  Erie,  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  1813,  over  a  British  squadron  of  superior  force. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Smith  Thompson. 

CajU.  II.  B.  Brevoort, 

late  commanding  marines  on  Lake  Erie. 
Commodore  0.  H.  Perry  was  first  cousin  to  the  late  Charles  L. 


Judge  J.  CaiJipbcl],  in  his  able  J'oiilical  Uislory  of  Michigan,  tlius-  testifies 
to  Majur  Bn  voorL's  important  services  pu  the  memorable  lUth  of  Sept.,  1813; 
Commodore  I'crry  "had  received  accurate  information  of  the  strength  of  each 
of  IJarclay's  [Uritishl  vessels,  through  Major  Henry  B.  Brevoort  of  the  aruiy. 
t'his  gi'ntk'man,  whuse  family  resided  in  Detroit,  was  e(iually  at  home  on  the 
land  and  on  the  water,  and  v,as  well  known  to  all  tlie  old  citizens  of  Detroit  as 
one  of  ih','  most  trausj^arently  hontst  and  single  minded  men,  brave,  intelligent, 
and  one  when  he  s\vore'  to  another  disappuinted  him  not,  thougli  it  were  to  hi^ 
own  iiindrance.  i  I'e  rendvTcd  good  servici-  in  the  fleet  as  communder  of  marines 
on  the  Niagara  ;  a;ul  the  l<nowledg>j  wliicli  he  bad  ol)tained  enal);ed  Commodore 
I'erry  io  plan  (he  worl-:  of  e.ieh  of  his  ve.s>sels  in  advaiiee,  so  that  the  general 
scheme  \vas-  arra.ugeil  llie  niglU  l)efore  1  lie  vesseis  came  out,  although  some 
changes  l^ceame  nt'cessary  when  tlie  time  of  action  approached." 

Commodore  I'erry,  in  hi.s'  oOieial  report  of  his  great  victory,  thus  testified  to 
Major  Brevoort's  good  conduct  :  "Captain  Brevoort,  of  the  army,  who  acted 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  capacity  of  a  marine  officer  on  lioard  that  vessel  [the 
Niagara],  is  an  excellent  and  brave  ulUeer  and  with  his  musketry  did  great 
oxecut  i(Ui." 

The  Dictionary  of  tlie  Aninj  gives  the  dates  of  Major  Brevoort's  s'uccessive 
military  pronnjtions;  Apucjinled  second  lieutenant  In  Thii'd  Infantry.  Fel).  16, 
ISOl  ;  retained  on  reduction  of  the  army  May,  1802,  as  ensign  in  S\x:imd  Infan- 
try ;  second  lieutenant  July,  18012;  transferred  to  Fiist  Infantry,  in  1804;  Qrs't 
lieutenant,  Nov.,  1805;  commanded  the  transports  on  Lake  E'rie  ;  captain ,  May, 
1811,  distinguished  in  battle  of  INIaguago  against  British,  and  Indians  under 
Tecumseh,  August  0,  1812  ;  commanded  marines,  on  board  the  "Niagara,"  In 
Commodore  I'erry's  victory,  September  It),  1813;  for  which  he  received  a  silver 
medal;  major  Forty-Fifth  Infantry,  April  in,  1811;  disbanded,  June,  1815;  at 
the  period  of  18-0-21,  he  was  register  of  the  land  office  of  the  Detroit  district; 
and  was  subsoqm.ntly  appointed  IJ.  S.  Indian  agent  at  Careen  P.ay." 

It  may  be  added,  after  Major  Brevoort's  return  to  Detroit,  be  had  an  ap- 
pointment connected  \v\t\\  the  cus'tora  house  ;  and  died  in  that  city,  Jan.  oOth, 
1858,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  His  widoAV  s-urvived  till  the  2Gth  Decenir 
]ier,  1808,  when  she  passed  away  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-six. 

L.  C.  D. 
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Brislol's  (niy  liushand's)  iiiollu'r;  licr  maiden  luiiue  was  Inic.y 
Perry  Ball.  IMr.  Bi'istol  Avas  well  known  llirougliout  the  Slate  of 
IMichigan  for  his  business  abilities  and  qualifications. 

At  one  time,  early  in  the  War  of  1812,  my  fatlier  matured  a 
plan  for  cutting'  out  and  destroying  a  Bi-itish  war  vessel  of  eight- 
een, guns,  whicli  Avas  stationed  u\  Detroit  Iviver,  and  wliicli  coni- 
nianded  the  entire  uj:)per  end  of  the  lake,  and  was  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  inhabitants.  He  obtained  Gen.  Hull's  leave  to  carry 
out  the  enterprise,  and  accordingly  ])uilt  a  floating  battery,  with 
which  he  intended  in  the  night  to  push  alongside  of  the  vessel, 
and  coinplete  the  desperate  undertaking  by  boarding  the  vessel, 
and  engaging  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  Just  as  he  finished  the 
work  of  preparation,  orders  came  from  Gen.  Hull  not  to  carry  it 
out.  My  father  was  greatly  incensed,  and  it  is  said,  went  so  far 
as  to  insult  Gen.  Hull,  to  whose  orders  as  his  superior  officer,  he 
was  compelled  to  submit.  Had  he  nuide  the  attempt,  he  would 
l)rol)ably  have  succeeded;  and  had  lu^  succeeded,  the  surrender 
of  Detroit  would  never  have  takcii  place.  Among  the  company 
whom  Major  Brevoort  had  enlisted  in  his  desperate  enterprise 
was  Judge  Shubael  Conant,  and  Col.  II.  I.  Hunt. 

In  December,  1822,  my  father  was  ap])ointed  Indian  agent,  un- 
der President  James  IMonroe,  at  Green  Bay;  and  went  there  him- 
self the  next  year.  At  that  time  tliere  wei'c  no  railroads  or 
steamers.  We  left  Detroit  on  the  fii'st  of  i\ray,  1821,  with  a  foot  of 
snow  on  the  ground  ;  went  up  on  tlie  schooner  ''Andrew  Jackson," 
and  were  twenty-two  days  nmking  the  trip  ;  eleven  days  at  an- 
clior  in  the  St.  Clair  Rivtu' ;  would  sp(^nd  the  time  on  shore  pick- 
ing np  stones  and  shells;  at  last,  on  the  1st  of  June,  we  reached 
our  new  home.  The  flag  was  always  raised  at  Port  Howard,  the 
name  of  the  military  post,  at  the  fii^i  siglit  of  a  vessel,  which  was 
invariably  a  great  source  of  [Measure  to  all.  There  were  no  ve- 
hicles, except  one  two-wheeled  affair,  which  was  called  a  "gig," 
owned  by  Daniel  Whitney.  All  the  traveling  and  pleasure  rid- 
ing w^as  in  boats  and  birch  bark  canoes  on  Fox  River.  Port  How- 
ard was  located  on  the  right  as  you  left  the  Bay  and  entered  the 
river.  There  were  very  few  houses  on  that  side,  in  fact  not  more 
than  three  or  four.    The  village  was  on  the.  opposite  side,  and 
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Tvas  so  small  it  was  called  "Shanty  Town."  There  was  no  church 
edifice;  the  meeting,  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  was  held  in 
the  school-housi'.    There  was  not  a  hotel  at  eitlier  ]:>hice. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  i\rrs.  Curtis  and  a  hired  man  were  struck 
by  lightning;  the  old  soldier  was  washing  and  Mi's,  Curtis  stood 
near.  She  was  a  sister  of  ]\Iajor  Wliistler,  and  left  four  or  five 
children.  Cadamus,  the  oldest  boy,  I  met  in  school,  little  Irene 
I  knew,  afterwards  Mm.  Rucker.  The  Euekers  were  connected 
to  the  ]\[acomb  family,  of  Detroit. 

I  remember  well  when  the  First  United  States  Infantry  were 
ordered  away,  late  in  the  fall,  to  build  Fort  Winnebago.  The 
officers  had  made  extensive  preparations  for  a  lively  winter;  all 
were  provided  with  splendid  horses  and  elegant  sleighs.  The 
government  anticipated  trouble  with  the  Indians  when  the  order 
came.  It  was  almost  a  death  blow  to  our  pleasures;  many  a 
tear  was  shed;  the  anny  officers  were  the  life  of  the  place. 

At  that  time  there  was  nothing  between  Fort  Howard  and 
Fort  AYinnebago  but  Grand  Kaukaulin,  v/here  stood  one  house, 
occupied  by  J\[r.  Augustin  Grignon,  where  I  was  invited  to  at- 
tend his  daughter's  wedding.  She  married  ^Ir.  Ebenezer  Childs. 
Quite  a  large  paiiy  attended.  All  came  in  a  large  boat  called  a 
batteau.  The  bride  was  dressed  in  white  muslin;  on  the  table 
for  supper  were  all  kinds  of  wild  meat,  bear,  deer,  imiskrat,  rac- 
coon, turkey,  quail,  pigeon,  skunk,  and  porcupine  with  the  quills 
on.  Her  mother  w^as  an  Indian  woman ;  most  of  the  old  settlers 
were  married  to  Indian  women ;  splendid  looking,  clean  and  re- 
spectable. Some  of  their  children  had  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  fine 
complexions;  no  one  could  tell  that  they  had  a  drop  of  Indian 
blood;  and  all  were  well  educated. 

I  remember  well  when  ]\Iilwaukee  was  a  wilderness,  the  Indians 
coming  from  there  to  the  Greei;i  Bay  agency  on  foot,  clothed 
in  the  skins  of  wild  animals.  They  came  for  ammunition,  blan- 
kets, etc.,  and  often  was  I  called  in  the  council  chamber  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace,  with  niy  four  brothers,  younger  than  myself, 
and  to  listen  to  their  speeches,  which  were  inteipreted  by  Richard 
Pritchett.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  me  to  watch  them  cook. 
There  was  a  log  house  with  an  immense  fire-place,  and  iron  crane 
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with  iron  hooks,  upon  which  hunf^  the  kettles,  holding  a  quarter 
of  a  barrel  of  pork,  and  one  or  two  biLshels  of  potatoes.  Then, 
after  taking  out  the  head  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  they  would  make 
a  hole  by  removing  some  of  the  flour,  pour  in  a  pail  of  Avater, 
make  a  great  bunch  of  dough,  put  it  on  the  soiled  floor,  roll  it 
out  in  long  rolls  about  two  feet  long,  and  large  as  a  good  sized 
rolling  pin,  and  put  it  in  the  same  pot.  When  cooked,  it  was 
dished  up  in  wooden  bowls;  some  had  wooden  ladles,  and  some 
wooden  paddles.  They  would  sit  on  the  floor  to  eat  their  deli- 
cious repast.  I  was  often  invited  to  partake.  They  called  my 
father,  their  father;  of  course  I  was  their  sister.  A  young  In- 
dian fell  in  love  with  me.  He  followed  me  everywhere.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  his  dress ;  it  was  too  ridiculous. 

i\l3^  father  remained  at  Green  Bay  six  years;  in  that  time  I  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  the  old  settlers,  JMr.  Daniel  "Whitney, 
Grignon,  Lawe,  Irwin,  Baird,  Dickenson,  Dousman,  Ducharme, 
Martin  Beal,  Capt.  Anidt,  his  sons  Hamilton,  Charles,  and  John, 
and  his  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Lieut.  Cotton,  of  the  United 
States  Army.  There  I  met  Genqral  Winfield  Scott,  General  Z. 
Taylor,  with  the  famous  Captain  j\lartin  Scott,  who  could  shoot 
birds  on  the  wing,  ride  his  favorite  horse,  call  out  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty hounds,  drive  out  into  the  woods  and  return  with  one  or  two 
deer;  Col.  AVhistler,  with  his  large  family  of  daughters  and  two 
sons,  his  wife  being  a  resident  of  Detroit,  with  wdio'm  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted;  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis,  who  was  school  teacher; 
Rev.  Mr.  Cadle  and  his  estimable  sister;  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams, 
who  married  IMiss  Jourdain,  whose  father,  Joseph  Jourdain,  was 
blacksmith  of  the  agency.  I  have  an  iron  fire  shovel  that  Jour- 
dain made. 

I  used  to  think  that  all  Indians  dressed  alike.  It  was  a  mis- 
take; each  tribe  dresses  differently.  The  Foxes  wore  dressed 
deer  skin,  soft  and  white,  one-half  of  their  heads  shaved  clean, 
with  a  great  bimch  of  cock's  feathers  on  the  top.  The  Sioux 
dressed  in  deer  skin,  colored  black,  w^orked  with  porcupine  quills, 
their  hair  brushed  up  and  tied  on  the  top  of  their  head  in  one 
large  square  ctishion.  The  Winnebagoes  had  their  blankets 
daubed  with  paint,  and  large  rosettes  of  colored  ribbons;  hair  in 
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two  square  cushions  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  Chippewas 
and  IMenoMionces  dressed  plainly,  with  nothing  by  which  they 
could  be  distinguished. 

Several  Indian  eoimcils  were  held  at  Green  Bay.  They  had  a 
prophet;  he  wore  a  long  black  gown  made  of  black  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs; another  skin  for  a  turban,  with  a  red  star  in  front. 
Yoimg  men  who  were  in  love  wore  cotton  shawls  of  various  colors, 
rattksnake  skins  tied  around  their  shoulders,  bird  feathers,  small 
bells,  chiws  of  wikl  animals  tied  around  their  legs  for  garters. 
Every  step  they  took,  the  bells  jingled.  A  drum  and  iiute  were 
in  constant  requisition  night  and  day,  which  was  very  annoying. 

The  young  ivomen  were  very  modest;  they  covered  their  heads 
and  faces  in  their  blankets.  It  was  very  amusing  for  me  to  watch 
them  court  or  make  love.  They  had  a  peculiar  way  of  express- 
ing themselves  by  small  bunches  of  sticks,  something  like  a 
bunch  of  matches,  which  the  man  threw  at  the  woman.  If  the 
love  was  reciprocated,  she  threw  it  back  at  him;  if  not,  she 
walked  away. 

When  the  husband  died,  the  wife  arrayed  herself- in  rags,  paint- 
ed  her  face  black,  with  her  hair  down  (by  the  way  they  all  had 
beautiful  long  hair),  and  put  a  stick  aci'oss  tlie  grave.  She  then 
jumped  and  ran  away  to  the  woods,  returning  at  the  end  of  one 
week,  almost  starved,  the  picture  of  despair. 

The  man  does  the  same,  and  buries  all  the  eifects  of  the  de- 
ceased with  the  remains;  and  taking  a  pan  or  dish  of  victuals, 
places  it  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  Sometimes  the  husband  would 
cut  his  wife's  nose  close  to  her  face,  as  a  punishment  for  infidel- 
ity, so  that  no  other  man  would  fall  in  love  with  her.  The  wife 
would  do  the  same  to  her  husband;  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  them  with  a  black  plaster  and  bandage  to  cover  the  loss  of 
the  nose. 

They  are  very  superstitious  and  revengeful ;  they  never  forgave 
an  injury.  They  never  w^ashed  themselves,  nor  their  clothing, 
but  wore  it  until  it  dropped  olf. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1827,  the  officers  of  Fort  Howard  gave  a 
military  ball.  Lieut.  E.  Kirby  Smith  came  for  me  in  a  small 
boat,  there  being  no  other  mode  of  conveyance  at  that  time,  and 
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we  enjoyed  a  row  or  sail  on  the  river  exceedingly;  on  this  day 
the  weather  was  very  threatening,  the  clouds  were  black  and 
heavy,  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  distance;  for  fear  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  attend  in  the  evening,  we  started  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  had  about  three  miles  to  go,  the  Indian 
agency  being  about  that  distance  from  the  fort.  AVe  arrived  at 
the  fort  safely,  and  were  received  by  Colonel  Lawrence,  who  had 
connnand  of  the  post,  a  very  polite  and  agreeable  gentleman,  es- 
pecially to  the  ladi(\s;  several  ladies  from  Shanty  Town  had  ar- 
rived early  on  accoimt  of  the  impending  storm,  which  threatened 
to  burst  upon  us  at  any  moment;  but  notwithstanding,  we  had  a 
delightful  time,  and  a  sumptuous  repast  was  partaken  of  at  the 
mess-house.  AVe  were  all  happy,  and  dancing  commenced;  the 
nuisie  was  enchanting,  and  we  danced  until  twelve  o'clock  with- 
out interruption.  Just  then  a  terrific  storm  came  up,  and  put  an 
end  to  our  enjoyment.  It  lasted  about  an  hour;  then  all  was 
clear;  the  stars  were  peeping;  the  wind  abated,  and  all  was  still 
again.  AVe  prepared  ourselves  to  go  home,  the  ladies  from  Shan- 
ty Town  going  in  a  large  batteau.  I  was  invited  by  the  ladies 
of  the  garrison  to  renuiin  all  night;  but  no — home  I  must  go, 
and  home  I  did  go.  I  had  never  been  from  home  a  single  night 
in  my  life.  Lieut.  Smith  and  myself  embarked  in  the  little  boat; 
it  was  so  small  it  was  called  the  "Piil  Box." 

AVhen  about  half  way  home  another  storm  came  up  Yevy  sud- 
denly, the  wind  blew  a  gale,  and  we  were  on  a  sea  of  space,  an- 
gry clouds  burst  asunder,  revealing  vivid  streaks  of  fire;  the 
weird,  wild  grandeur  filled  me  with  awe  indescribable,  the  com- 
mingling elements  roused  to  the  highest,  played  pitilessly  with  us, 
A¥ould  we  escape?  The  thoughts  of  my  brave  father,  and  the 
kind,  tender  mother  watching  and  praying  for  me,  gave  me  cour- 
age for  what  I  thought  surely  inevitable.  The  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  darkness  was  intense;  wave  after  wave  swept  over 
us.  Oh,  God!  the  peril  of  that  moment!  The  frail  boat,  its 
name  fatally  suggestive,  the  "Pill  Box,"  rocked  in  the  surf; 
speechless  I  waited — I  knew  not  what.  Lieut.  Smith  became 
very  excited,  arose  to  his  feet,  and,  taking  off  his  cap  and  coat, 
begged  me  with  all  the  eloquence  and  ardor  of  a  doomed  man, 
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to  leap  into  the  angry  Avaters  and  swim  to  sliore.  "With  superhu- 
man strengtli  I  held  him  down  ;  my  face  expresvSed  the  supplica- 
tion to  refrain,  which  my  tongue  refused  to  utter — believing  that 
as  long  as  I  had  the  boat  to  hold  on  to,  I  ^vas'safe.  In  the  con- 
fusion the  rudder  was  lost,  and  the  boat  fast  filling  with  water. 
The  four  brave  soldiers,  seeing  that  further  attempts  to  control 
the  boat  were  useless,  let  go  the  oars,  took  oif  their  caps  and 
boots  with  which  to  bail  out  the  water,  and  prevent  the  boat  sink- 
ing, at  the  same  time  feeling  and  knowing  the  imminent  danger, 
assured  nie  there  was  jume,  saying,  "Do  uot  fear,  ]\ladam,  there 
is  no  danger." 

They  afterwards  said,  at  the  time  they  assured  me  of  safety 
they  mom(^ntarily  expected  ^ve  would  sink,  and  thanked  me  a 
thousand  times  for  my  presence  of  mind;  the  boat  rocked  to  and 
fro,  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  After  being  in  the  water  three 
long  hours,  Ave  drifted  on  a  sand  bar  about  two  miles  from  home; 
the  men  were  not  slow  in  getting  out  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
water,  which  was  waist  deep.  I  was  elegantly  dressed,  having  a 
dress  of  figured  lavender  satin,  trinunings  of  white  satin  and 
white  lace,  white  kid  slippei^,  white  silk  hose,  white  lace  shawl, 
white  kid  gloves,  longer  than  those  worn  at  the  present  time,  and 
a  covering  for  the  head  called  a  "calash,"  made  of  green  silk  and 
rattan,  Avhich  couid  be  folded  flat,  and  pulled  out  over  the  face 
■when  worn,  and  answered  as  a  parasol  or  bonnet;  they  were  very 
fa.shionable  at  that  time,  ])ut  I  have  never  seen  the  like  since. 
Coming  out  of  the  Avater  Ave  landed  in  the  mud,  there  being  no 
sidewallvS;  Ave  Avalked  two  miles;  Avhat  a  sight  Avlien  I  reached 
home,  just  as  the  sun  Avas  rising;  the  Aveiglit  of  the  Avater  had 
loosened  the  trimmings  on  my  dress,  and  hung  five  yards  behind 
me,  black  as  Ihe  eartli.  I\ly  dear  mother  md  us  at  the  door,  my 
escort  bade  me  good  morning,  after  being  })ressed  to  remain  to 
breakfast,  and  mother  said,  "Go  right  up  stairs,  you  do  not  know 
the  danger  you  are  in."  I  Avanted  to  tell  her  Avhat  had  happened; 
she  knew  it  all,  she  had  seen  me  in  imagination  struggling  in  the 
angry  Avaters  for  my  life.  She  had  not  closed  her  eyes,  and  at 
times  Avas  almost  frantic.  After  dancing  and  being  overheated, 
then  in  the  Avater  three  hours.    I  Avas  chilled ;  the  long  walk  saved 
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my  life.  The  next  day  many  called  to  ascertain  whether  we 
Avere  saved  or  drowned,  the  boat,  caps,  boots  and  oars  being  found 
along  the  shore,  but  no  lieutenant,  nor  young  lady.  Some  time 
after  the  occurrence,  Lieutenant  Smith  Avas  ordered  to  ]\Iackinaw. 

When  our  family  returned  to  Detroit,  in  1829,  the  vessel 
stopped  at  Mackinaw.  There  I  met  Lieut.  Smith,  and  we  had  a 
long  chat,  and  a  guod  laugli  over  our  narrow  escape,  and  he 
thanked  me  a  thousand  times  over  for  my  presence  of  mind  and 
composure,  AN'liich  was  the  saving  of  our  lives.  AVe  proposed  a 
Avalk  and  had  another  adventure,  after  cutting  our  names  on  a 
tree  near  the  Arch-rock,  we  walked  over  the  arch  and  came  very 
near  going  into  the  deep  water  once  more;  that  was  the  last  of 
our  most  pleasant  acquaintance — we  never  met  again.  He  went  to 
the  I\Iexican  War,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  particularly 
at  Cherubusco,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  El  Molino  Del  Key.  1 

Gen.  Hugh  Brady  was  there  at  the  Bay,  while  I  was  a  resident  | 
of  that  place.    He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  our  family.    He  al-  j 
ways  entered  the  ball  room  in  'full  uniform,  silver  spui-s  over  his  I 
boots;  he  compared  a  lady  in  full  dress  to  a  ship  in  full  sail.  i 
Going  down  in  the  center  of  the  room,  which  was  the  custom 
then,  in  dancing  what  was  called  ^'countiy  dances,"  fifteen  or 
twenty  couples,  standing,  ladies  on  one  side,  gentlemen  opposite. 
Such  beautiful  tunes,  such  as  "iMonie  I\Iusk,"  "Two  Sisters," 
' '  Two  Dollars  in  my  Pocket, ' " '  Cheat  the  Lady, "  "  French  Eeel. ' ' 

Lieut.  Bean  took  me  to  singing  school  at  the  old  home  on  the 
hill,  one  evening.  I  was  in  the  sleigh  seated  on  the  back  seat,  all 
wrapped  in  robes;  Lieut.  Bean  and  a  cousin  of  mine,  Miss  Rosalie 
Navarre  on  the  front  seat.  The  hill  w^as  steep,  and  the  horses 
took  fright  and  ran  away.  My  companions  became  alarmed,  and 
jumped  out  into  the  deep  snow,  but  I  remained  in  the  sleigh,  had 
a  delightful  ride  of  about  two  miles,  over  fallen  trees,  muskrat 
houses,  and  everything  else,  way  across  the  river  and  back.  I 
remained  in  the  sleigh,  perfectly  quiet,  remembering  what  my 
father  often  told  me,  never  to  attempt  to  jump  on  such  occasions 
but  remain  quiet.  The  horses  came  back  to  the  same  place  from 
where  they  started;  and  there  were  my  two  companions,  lament- 
ing and  wondering  whether  they  would  ever  see  me  alive  or  not. 


Early  Times  at  Fort  Winnebap-o 


By  Satterke  Clark 

The  SLiLject  which  1  have  selected  for  this  paper,  is  the  "Early 
llistor}^  of  Fort  Wiiinebago  and  its  Surroundings. "  To  give  prop- 
er understanding  of  the  histoiy,  not  only  of  the  fort,  but  of  the 
persons  connected  with  it,  it  wdi  be  necessary  to  detail  my  early 
recollections,  from  my  arrival  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  "Wis- 
consin. On  the  1-ith  day  of  April,  1828,  I  landed  at  Green  Bay, 
then  considered  a  small  French  settlement.  Fort  Howard  was 
then  situated  near  where  the  passenger  depot  of  the  C.  &  N.  "W. 
railroad  now  stands.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  where  the 
city  of  Green  Bay  is  located,  there  was  a  wilderness.  Three  miles 
above  on  the  river,  was  a  small  group  of  houses  that  could  hardly 
be  termed  a  village,  but  which  was  nevertheless  called  "Shanty 
Town."  Residing  there  were  several  American  families,  among 
whom  were  Daniel  AVhitney,  Henry  S.  Baird,  Eobt.  Irw^in,  Alex, 
Irwin,  Samuel  Irwin,  and  quite  a  number  of  French  and  half- 
breeds.  The  fort  contained  three  companies  of  U.  S.  Infantry, 
and  was  commanded  by  then  Llajor,  afterw^ards  General  Twiggs. 
The  companies  were  severally  coinmanded  by  Captain  and  his 
brother  J\Iajor  Buell,  Captain  Spence,  and  Captain,  since  General 
"William  Harney. 

The  same  season,  1828,  the  ]_st  Infantiy  was  ordered  to  the 
Portage  to  build  a  fort  to  be  called  Fort  W^innebago.  They  were 
relieved  at  Fort  Howard  by  four  companies  of  the  5tli  U.  S.  In- 
fantry^ under  command  of  Col.  William  Lawrence.  Previous  to 
1827  (the  year  of  the  Winnebago  War  under  Red  Bird,  a  Winne- 
bago chief),  the  Indians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  levying  tolls  on 
the  goods  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  others  who  were 
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obliged  to  imload  to  cross  the  portage.  At  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  John  Jacob  Astor,  ^vho  was  then  the  head  of  the  Amen- 
can  Fur  Company,  the  government  concluded  to  erect  a  fort  for 
their  protection. 

i\lajor  Twiggs  then  left  for  the  portage,  where  he  erected  tem- 
porary barracks  of  tamarack  logs  in  which  to  winter  his  com- 
mand, and  detailed  a  party  to  go  up  the  Wisconsin,  and  procure 
pine  timber  witli  which  to  erect  a  permanent  fort.  Another  party 
was  detailed  to  quarry  stone  at  wluit  was  called  ''stone  quarry 
hill."  With  the  hrst  rise  of  water  in  the  spring  of  1829  the  tim- 
ber and  logs  were  floated  down  to  the  portage,  were  hauled  by 
teams  to  the  fort,  where  all  the  lumber  was  sawed  by  hand  with 
whip-saws,  with  which  to  build  the  entire  fort.  The  brick  neces- 
sary for  the  chimneys,  lire  places,  etc.,  were  burned  just  opposite 
the  narrows  on  the  AVisconsin  Iliver,  a  short  distance  above  here. 

Of  the  officer  stationed  at  Fort  Winnebago  from  1828  till  the 
5th  of  July,  1831,  only  two  survive,  to-wit:  General  Wm.  Harney 
and  Lieut.  Jetf  Davis.  Harney  at  that  time  was  a  captain,  and 
Davis  was  his  subaltern.  Both  were  considered  among  the  best 
officers  in  the  service.  I  think  it  is  conceded  that  for  frontier  ser- 
vice Captain  Harney  had  no  superior  anywhere.  There  was  no 
better  disciplinarian,  and  no  more  indulgent  officer  to  his  men 
when  their  behavior  was  good.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  by  per- 
sons in  civil  life,  that  he  was  cruel  to  his  men ;  but  this  was  not 
true.  He  was,  however,  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  whether  soldiers 
or  citizens.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  man,  he  was  over  six  feet  in 
height,  Avell  proportioned,  and  exceedingly  active  and  strong.  I 
will  relate  an  anecdote  or  two,  'which  will  give  a  uiore  correct 
idea  of  his  character. 

Gen.  Harney  once  took  offense  at  an  Indian,  and  determined  to 
cowhide  him;  but  was  persuaded  to  give  him  "a  chance  for  his 
life."  He  had  him  taken  half  a  mile  above  the  government  wash 
houses  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  gave  him  one  hundred  yards  the 
start,  with  the  agreement,  that  if  the  Indian  passed  the  wash 
houses  before  he  was  caught,  he  should  go  free  for  that  time. 
Pierre  Pauquette  gave  the  w^ord,  and  away  they  went.  Harney 
gained  (jii  him  so  rapidly  that  he  seemed  sui'c  to  overtal^e  him. 
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There  was  a  spot  about  two  Imndred  yards  from  the  wash  house 
that  only  froze  over  in  very  cold  weather,  and  opened  again  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  night  before  was  ver>^  cold,  and  this  point  had 
frozen  over  about  half  an  inch  thick.  When  they  reached  this 
point,  Harney  was  just  ready  to  put  his  hand  on  him,  when  the 
Indian,  being  quite  light,  crossed  the  thin  ice  safely.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  captain;  he  carried  too  many  pounds,  and 
down  he  went.  He  came  to  the  surface  at  once,  and  called  to  a 
sentinel  to  shoot  the  Indian.  The  sentinel  fired  well  and  the  ball 
struck  the  ice  half  a  mile  from  the  Indian.  All  the  officers  were 
on  the  bank  witnessing  the  race,  and  of  course  were  convulsed 
witli,  laughter. 

On  another  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  punish  the  champion 
pugilist  of  the  fort,  a  very  large  man  named  Hewitt.  The  man 
said  to  the  captain,  "If  you  were  an  enlisted  man,  or  I  was  a 
captain,  you  could  not  treat  me  in  that  way."  Harney  took  him 
out  behind  the  barracks,  told  him  to  consider  himself  a  cai)tain, 
and  do  his  best.  Hewitt  pitched  at  the  captain  furiously,  when 
the  captain  Imocked  him  down.  This  was  repeated  about  a  doz- 
en times,  when  he  said,  "Captain,  I  have  been  a  captain  long 
enough  to  suit  me,  I  w^ould  now  like  to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks." 

At  another  time  Harney  caught  a  citizen  from  the  lead  mines 
selling  whisky  to  his  men.  He  tied  him  up  to  the  flag  staff,  and 
cowhided  hi  in  with  his  own  hand. 

Neither  Ilamey  nor  Davis  were  addicted  to  those  habits  that 
destroyed  so  many  worthy  officers,  and  it  in  some  measure  ac- 
counts for  their  being  still  alive. 

In  June,  1830,  I  was  appointed  sutler  at  Fort  "Winnebago,  by 
General  Jackson,  who  was  then  president.  Being  under  age,  I 
was  obliged  to  faim  the  privilege  out  to  Oliver  Newbury,  of  De- 
troit; and  as  the  sutler  was  required  to  remain  at  the  post,  I  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Newbury  as'  clerk,  devoting  most  of  my  time 
to  the  Indian  trade.  I  arrived  at  Fort  Winnebago  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1830. 

The  Black  Hawk  War 

The  most  interesting  event  since  my  advent  into  AVisconsin  was 
what  is  Imown  as  the  "Black  Hawk  War,"  the  truthful  history 
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of  which  has  never  been  published,  and  I  think  tlie  causes  that 
led  to  it,  and  the  incidents  connected  therewith,  are  known  to 
very  few  people  now  living. 

In  1831,  in  violation  of  a  treaty  stipulation,  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
Indians,  under  Bhick  Hawk  and  the  Prophet,  crossed  the  i\Iissis- 
sippi  into  Illinois.  Black  Ilawk  was  a  Fox  Indian,  and  the 
Prophet  was  a  Winnebago,  who,  with  a  small  band,  became  dis- 
contented and  left  the  Winnebagoes  and  joined  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
tribes,  where  they  had  intermarried,  and  became  part  of  the  same 
tribe.  Gen.  Atkinson  was  ordered  to  remove  them.  They  offered 
to  go  back  and  remain  for  sixty  thousand  buslu^ls  of  corn,  and 
as  corn  was  only  live  cents  a  bushel,  he  gave  it  to  them  and  they 
retired. 

The  following  summer,  thinking  to  get  sixty  thousand  bushels 
of  com  quite  easily,  they  again  crossed  the  river,  and  again  Gen. 
Atkinson  was  ordered  to  remove  them.  Instead  of  buying  corn 
for  them  he  ordered  all  the  available  troops  into  the  field,  and  the 
president  ordered  out  the  Illinois  militia  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Henry  and  Gen.  Alexander,  all  under  the  couunand  of  Gen. 
Atkinson.  The  Indians  started  up  Koek  Kiver,  pursued  hy  the 
troops,  committing  occasional  depredatioi^s  as  they  went  along. 
After  they  got  into  AVisconsin  the  troops  lost  track  of  them,  and 
Gen.  Atkinson  continued  up  Rock  River  to  where  the  village  of 
Fort  Atkinson  now  stands,  where  he  established  his  headquarters 
and  Iniilt  a  temporary  fort. 

In  the  meantime.  Black  Hawk,  learning  from  the  Winnebagoes, 
who  also  promised  to  assist  him,  that  only  thirty  men  remained 
in  Fort  Winnebago,  determined  to  burn  it  and  massacre  its  in- 
mates. They  accordingly  came  and  encamped  on  the  Fox  River, 
about  four  miles  above  Swan  Lake,  and  about  eight  miles  from 
the  fort.  Every  possible  means  that  could  be  devised  was  adopted 
to  protect  the  fort,  and  save  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  were  women  and  children;  but  after  all  had  been  done 
that  was  possible,  the  commanding  officer  concluded  that  without 
reinforcements  we  would  be  lost,  and  determined  to  send  to  Gen. 
Atkinson  for  troops.  I  was  selected  for  that  duty  for  several 
reasons;  among  which  was  my  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
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country,  and  another  was  the  probability  that  the  AVinnebagoes 
would  not  harm  me. 

Everj-  day  some  Winnebago  would  come  to  me  and  advise  me 
to  go  at  night  and  stay  in  his  wigwam,  where  he  said  I  would  be 
safe.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night  I  left  the  fort,  with  many  a  God 
speed  you,  anned  with  a  small  Ruggles  rifle,  my  dispatches,  a 
tomahawk,  and  bowie  knife.  I  crossed  tlie  Fox  River  at  a  shallow 
point  just  above  where  the  public  stables  used  to  stand,  and  keep- 
ing the  Indian  trail  that  led  from  here  to  White  Crow's  village* 
on  Lake  Koshkonong  on  my  right,  1  traveled  rapidly  all  night, 
walking  up  hill,  and  running  down  hill  and  on  a  level.  I  struck 
the  trail  several  times  during  the  night,  but  left  it  immediately  as 
I  feared  some  Indians  might  be  encamped  upon  it,  whose  dogs 
would  discover  me  before  I  would  discover  them.  I  arrived  safe- 
ly at  the  fort  at  half  past  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  deliv- 
ered my  dispatches  to  Gen.  Atkinson,  who  sent  3,000  men  at  once 
to  relieve  Fort  Winnebago.  I  may  add,  that  Fort  Atkinson  was 
constructed  of  log  pickets,  with  loop-holes  for  musketry,  with 
block-houses  on  the  southeast  and  northwest  corners,  with  about 
an  acre  of  groimd  within  the  enclosure. 

I  slept  till  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  started  on  my 
return,  following  the  trail  of  the  mounted  militia  for  twelve 
miles,  when  I  passed  them,  and  reached  the  head  of  a  stream  that 
used  to  be  called  Rowan's  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  fort 
shortly  after  daylight;  and  fearing  to  go  farther  till  night,  I 
crawled  into  some  brush  and  went  to  sleep. 

As  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  I  left  my  hiding  place  and  return- 
ed to  the  fort  as  near  as  possible  by  the  route  I  left  it,  arriving 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  I  reported  that  the  troops 
were  on  the  way,  and  would  arrive  next  morning.  We  kept  close 
watch  all  that  night,  and  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  next  day  the  troops 
arrived.  It  may  surprise  some  of  my  readers,  that  I  should  travel 
so  rapidly,  and  the  mounted  troops  should  be  so  long  on  the  road ; 
but  you  must  recollect  the  marshes  were  very  wet  at  that  time, 

•  Mr.  Clark  writes,  that  White  Crow's  villa(?e  wa^<  built  in  the  ufnial  stylo 
of  lod/?es  not  wigTvams,  more  Uko  houses  covered  with  wliite  cedar  bark  :  and 
contained  a  population  of  about  1,200  souls.  L.  C.  D. 
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that  the  whole  country  was  a  wilderness,  and  that  when  I  jumped 
into  a  stream  and  waded  through  or  walked  across  the  marsh,  the 
troops  had  to  build  bridges  and  causeways. 

The  war  would  have  been  ended  within  two  days  if  the  militia 
had  been  in  condition  to  follow  the  Indians;  but  the  horses 
needed  rest  and  food,  rations  had  to  be  issued  to  the  men,  and 
many  of  them  were  without  a  change  of  under-clothing,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  at  least  one  day  at  the  fort. 

The  second  night  the  hoi-ses  took  fright  (probably  at  some 
Winnebago  Indians),  and  there  was  a  regular  stampede.  Prob- 
ably some  of  my  readei^  may  not  thoroughly  comprehend  a 
stampede;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  describe  it,  if  possible,  though 
only  an  eye  witness  can  properly  appreciate  how  terrible  it  is. 
Some  horse,  or  may  be  a  few  horses  get  frightened  and  start  to 
run;  the  entire  drove  may  see  nothing  to  alann  them,  but  pre- 
suming there  is  danger,  they  fall  into  line,  and  once  fairly  under 
way  nothing  can  stop  them. 

Those  in  front  cannot  stop  without  being  run  over,  and  those 
in  the  rear  ran  to  keep  up.  On  this  occasion  several  hundred 
horses  started  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  running  so  close  to- 
gether that  when  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  face  a  tree  he  was 
either  killed  or  so  badly  injured  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed,  and 
was  run  over  by  the  whole  drove ;  so  if  a  horse  was  unable  to  keep 
up  he  was  knocked  down  and  killed;  between  the  bank  of  the 
"Wisconsin  and  the  point  of  land  between  there  and  the  fort,  thir- 
ty-seven horses  were  found  dead.  They  took  the  trail  they  came 
on,  and  ran  to  the  prairie,  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles,  over 
sixty  horses  were  killed,  and  it  was  late  next  day  before  those 
recovered  were  brought  back.* 

♦  In  Wakefield's  History  of  the  Sduk  and  Fox  War  published  at  Jacksonville, 
ni.,  in  1884,  the  following  account  is  given  of  this  stampede— the  writer  then 
serving  with  the  Illinois  troops :  "Our  hors'es  were  given  to  fright  and  run- 
ning in  a  most  fearful  manner ;  and  the  army  was  constantly  in  danger  of 
suffering  great  damage  by  their  taking  those  frights.  No  one  can  tell  what  a 
horrid  sight  It  is"  to  see  two  thousand  horses  coming  at  full  speed  toward  an 
fncampment  in  the  dead  hour  of  night.  This  night — at  Fort  Winnebago — they 
got  more  scared  than  common.  There  were  about  three  hundred  on  this  night, 
that  ran  alx)ut  thirty  miles  before  they  sto,pped  ;  and  that,  too,  through  the 
worst  kind  of  swamps.  This  circumstance  caused  us  to  stay  here  two  days, 
trying  to  recover  our  horses;  but  all  could  not  be  found;  our  road  back  the 
way  we  had  come  was  hunted* for  upwards  of  fifty  miles  and  still  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  were  missing." 
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This  of  course  occasioned  another  delay,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fifth  day,  that  they  left  the  fort  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  went  to  the  Four  Lakes  where,  as 
I  leanied  later,  they  were  advised  to  cross  the  Wisconsin  and  the 
Mississippi  as  soon  as  possible.  A  few  reliable  "Winnebagoes  un- 
der Peter  Pau(iuette  and  myself  were  secured  for  scouts.  We 
had  no  difficulty  in  following'  their  trail,  and  gained  upon  them 
rapidly,  overtaking  them  on  the  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  about 
twenty-live  miles  below,  where  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  was 
fought.    That  battle  made  many  heroes,  and  so  it  should. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  half-starved  Indians  defended 
the  pass  against  nearly  three  thousand  whites,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  Indians  in  plain  sight  were  crossing  the  Wisconsin 
with  the  women  and  children,  and  as  soon  as  these  were  safe,  the 
Indians  broke  and  ran.  Then  came  the  struggle  for  scalps. 
Every  man  who  could  run  started  down  the  hill  at  his  top  speed, 
my  Indian  scouts  and  myself  far  ahead  of  the  militia,  and  I  was 
about  thirty  feet  ahead  of  them  all.  Just  as  I  connnenced  rais- 
ing the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  l^auquette  passed  me 
on  horseback ;  and  as  he  went  by  I  caught  his  horse  by  the  tail 
and  held  on  till  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  we  found 
four  dead  Indians;  Pauquette  took  one  scalp,  I  took  one,  and  the 
Indian  scouts  took  the  other  two.  The  Indians  lost  four*  killed 
all  told,  and  the  whites  one.  This  ended  the  battle  of  the  Wis- 
consin, about  which  so  much  has  been  written. 

The  Indians  traveled  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  Mississippi 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe  River.  I  went  home.  Shortly 
after  Capt.  Alexander  Johnson  was  ordered  to  take  command  of 
the  regular  troops,  and  endeavor  to  intercept  the  Indians,  and 
prevent  their  crossing  the  Mississippi.  A  steamboat  was  sent  up 
the  river  from  Fort  Crawford,  commanded  by  Jelf.  Davis.  He 
drove  the  Indians  back,  and  they  were  all  killed  or  taken  prison- 
ers, except  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  and  their  families,  who 
crossed  the  river  before  the  steamboat  arrived. 

•  Black  ITawk  in  his  narrative,  dictated  to  J.  B.  Patterson,  says  he  had  sir 
killed.  Mrs.  Klnzic,  in  her  ^Vau-Blln,  says  it  was  reported  tliat  fifty  Sauks  and 
Foxes  lost  their  live*  on  this  occasion  ;  while  Wakefield,  in  his  History  of  the 
Black  Haicl:  War,  stateK  the  loss  of  the  Indians  at  sixty-eight,  and  that  twenty- 
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Gen.  Winfield  Scott  offered  a  reward  of  $2,000  for  the  capture 
of  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet,  which  was  earned  by  a  Winne- 
bago called  Little  Thunder.*  All  were  then  taken  to  Rock  Island, 
where  Gen.  Scott  had  established  his  headquarters.  From  there 
the  leaders  were  taken  to  all  the  large  cities  in  the  country,  to 
show  them  how  impossible  it  was  for  them  to  wage  successful 
war  against  the  whites.   That  ended  the  Black  Hawk  War. 

I  now  come  to  that  part  of  my  recollections  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Portage  and  the  Fort  Winnebago  region,  feel  the  greatest 
interest,  and  have  the  most  curiosity.  I  allude  to  my  acquaintance 
^vlt\l  Peter  Pauquette.  His  strength  was  so  immeasurable,  and 
his  exploits  so  astonishing,  that  while  relating  what  I  have  seen 
I  shall  tell  only  the  exact  truth,  I  will  promise  not  to  be  offended 
if  some  of  my  readers  should  be  a  little  skeptical. 

Peter  Pauquette  was  born  in  the  year  1800  of  a  French  father 
and  a  Winnebago  mother;  the  latter  was  buried  nearly  in  front 
of  the  old  agency  house  opposite  the  fort.  He  was  thirty  years 
old  when  I  first  knew  him,  and  w^as  the  very  best  specimen  of 
a  man  I  ever  saw.  He  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and 
weighed  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds — hardly  ever  varying  a 
single  pound.  He  was  a  very  handsome  man,  hospitable,  gener- 
ous and  kind,  and  I  think  I  never  saw  a  better  natured  man. 

I  had  heard  much  of  his  strengih  before  I  left  Green  Bay,  and 
of  course,  was  anxious  to  see  him  perform  some  of  the  wonderful 

•As  In  the  case  of  Hon.  J.  T.  Kingston,  (vol.  vii,  page  332,  IVis.  Hist. 
CoUs.),  so  here  there  appears'  to  be  an  error  in  rf'j,nrd  to  the  captors  of  Black 
Hawk.  Traditions  are  valuable,  when  sustaining  and  elaborating  historical 
documents  written  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  spot,  by  reliable  men  ;  but  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  set  as'ide  such  written  documents,  and  sulxstitute  traditions.  Gen. 
Joseph  ^r.  Street,  then  Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  writes  from  that 
place  August  27,  1S.';2  :  ".\t  11  o'clocic  today,  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet 
were  delivered  to  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Street  by  the  On^^Eyed  llecorri  and  Chaotar, 
Winnebagoes,  belonging  to  this  Agency" — and  then  gives  in  full  the  addretrs 
of  DecorrI  and  Chaetar,  the  latter  claiming  the  chief  merit  of  the  capture,  say- 
ing: "Near  the  Dalles  on  the  Wisconsin,  I  took  Black  Hawk.  No  one  did  it  bat 
me — I  say  this  in  the  ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — and  I  now  appeal 
to  the  Gi-eat  Spirit,  our  grand-father,  and  the  earth,  our  grand-mother,  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  say."  In  a  subsequent  letter  of  September  3,  Gen.  Street  adds  : 
*'The  day  after  Gen's  Scott  and  Atkinson  left  this  place.  I  sent  out  two  ,i>artie8 
of  Winnebagoes  to  bring  Black  Hawk,  the  Prophet  and  Neopope  to  me."  Thna 
Little  Thunder  may  have  been  with  the  unsuccessful  party,  and  would  perhaps 
fipeak  of  it  subsequently  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  lie  aided  ia 
the  capture  of  Black  Hawk — that  is,  searched  for  hlnU  but  probably  did  not 
mean  to  be  understood  that  he  actually  ca.ntured  him.  1..  C.  D. 
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feats  of  strength  of  which  I  liad  heard.  From  niy  first  acquaint- 
ance with  him  to  the  day  of  his  death,  I  was  his  most  intimate 
friend,  and  consequently  had  a  better  opportunity  to  know  him 
than  any  other  pei'son,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  an  idea 
of  his  strength  and  activity,  which  to  me  seemed  almost  super- 
human. He  often  told  me  that  all  persons  seemed  alike  to  him. 
When  I  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  my  business  kept  me 
constantly  in  training,  and  though  I  w^eighed  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  my  muscles  were  like  iron;  notwith- 
standing he  often  said  it  was  no  more  trouble  to  take  me  across 
his  lap  than  a  child  one  year  old,  and  so  it  seemed  to  me.  I  was 
told  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  making  the  portage  with 
a  heavy  boat,  one  of  his  oxen  gave  out,  and  he  took  the  yoke  off, 
and  carried  the  end  against  an  ox  all  the  way  over.  I  did  not 
see  this,  but  I  a.sked  him  if  it  was  so,  and  he  replied  it  was. 

I  once  saw  him  take  hold  of  the  staple  to  a  pile  driver  weigh- 
ing 2,650  lbs.,  and  lift  it  apparently  without  any  exertion,  and 
swing  it  back  and  forth  a  minute  of  time.  I  have  several  times 
seen  him  get  under  a  common  sized  horse,  put  his  arms  round 
the  hind  legs,  his  back  under  the  hoi-se's  stomach  and  lift  the 
horse  clean  off  the  ground.  A  great  many  other  things  I  have 
seen  him  do  which  would  tire  the  reader's  patience  were  I  to  re- 
late them.  It  can  readily  be  imagined,  however,  that  scarcely 
anything  could  be  impossible  to  such  a  man. 

He  was  employed  by  the  American  Fur  Company  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  For  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  had  a 
bookkeeper,  but  previous  to  that  time  (not  being  able  to  read  or 
write  J,  he  <iave  crt-dit  to  hundreds  of  Indians,  relying  entirely  ou 
his  memory,  and  their  honesty.  Those  who  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indian  character  only  since  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  whites  has  degraded  them,  Avill  be  amused  to  hear 
of  the  honesty  of  the  Indians ;  aild  I  desire  to  do  them  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  while  they  saw  no  impropriety  in  stealing  from 
another  and  a  hostile  tribe,  I  never  knew  them  to  steal  from  a 
trader,  or  to  refuse  to  pay  what  they  ow^ed  him,  till  whisky  was 
introduced  among  them  by  the  worst  class  of  whites.  The  women 
were  especially  honest  and  virtuous.    Their  marriage  amounted 
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to  the  purchase  of  the  daughter  from  the  father,  whether  by  an 
Indian  or  a  white  man;  when  as  soon  as  the  trade  was  juade,  the 
girl  considered  herself  the  wife  of  the  purchaser,  and  accompa- 
nied him  home  often  (when  purchased  by  a  wliite  nmn  wlio 
€Ould  not  speak  the  ludian  hinguage),  very  reluctantly,  and  in 
teai-s;  still  the  right  of  the  father  was  never  resisted. 

But  to  continue  as  to  rauquette.  In  the  last  of  September, 
1S3G,  tlie  Will-  Dt'i)ai'tim'iit  (tlien  haviug  the  Indian  Bun-auT  di- 
rected Gov.  Dodge  to  assemble  the  Winnebagoes,  at  Port  Win- 
nebago, and  if  possible  ti'eat  with  tliem  for  all  the  huuls  they 
■owned  east  of  the  IMississippi ;  and  he  called  to  his  assistance  all 
the  half-blood  Winnehagoes  he  could  get.  The  council  lasted 
several  weeks,  during  which  time  every  possible  eft'ort  was  made 
to  induce  them  to  sell ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  an  under-current 
somewhere  to  prevent  it,  and  the  governor  failed.  This  he  at- 
tributed to  the  intiuence  of  Pau(iuette  and  myself,  and  I  think 
we  never  denied  it.  In  the  governor's  next  ofiicial  report,  he  rec- 
ommended that  no  license  be  granted  to  one  Satterlee  Clark  to 
trade  with  the  Winnebagoes,  for  the  reason  that  his  influence 
with  the  Indians  was  so  great  that  he  prevented  them  from  doing 
what  the  government  desired,  and  caused  them  to  do  what  the 
government  did  not  desire  to  be  done;  and  that  he  further  in- 
duced them  to  give  large  sums  of  money  out  of  their  annuity 
to  himself  and  friends.  Paucpiette  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  included  with  me  in  this  report,  but  for  his  death. 

This  council  closed  on  the  17th  day  of  October,  1836,  and  the 
next  day  Banquette  came  to  my  store  to  rejoice  over  our  victory. 
On  this  occasion  he  drank  too  much  wine,  and  became  just 
enough  intoxicated  to  be  impatient  of  contradiction.  In  this 
condition  he  started  home  on  foot,  and  when  within  about  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ferry,  opposite  his  house,  he  found  an 
Indian  and  his  wife  sitting  hy  a  little  fire  in  the  bushes.  The 
Indian  was  Mahzahmahneekah,  or  Iron  Walker,  who  was  also 
drunk.  What  there  occurred,  is  only  known  as  related  by  the 
squaw  that  night.  She  said  Bau(iuette  kicked  the  fire  apart,  the 
Indian  arose  up  and  said  something  that  offended  Banquette, 
who  slapped  the  Indian's  face,  knocking  him  down.    The  Indian 
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got  up,  saying',  "You  knocked  me  down;  but  I  got  up,  I  will 
knock  you  down,  and  you  will  never  get  up.  I  will  go  for  my 
gun."  Pauquette  only  laughed,  and  sat  down.  The  Indian  re- 
turned, when  Pauquette  stood  up,  pulled  open  his  coat,  placed 
his  hand  on  his  breast  and  said,  "Strike  and  see  a  brave  man 
die."  The  Indian  fired,  killing  him  instantly,  the  ball  severing 
one  of  the  main  arteries  leading  from  the  heart.  No  man  in  Wis- 
consin could  have  died  who  was  so  much  regretted.  His  death 
can  safely  be  attributed  to  intoxication,  though  it  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  his  being  in  that  condition.* 

Mahzaluuahneekah  was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung;  but  the  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  supreme  court, 
and  he  never  was  punished.    He  is  long  since  dead. 

There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  where  Mr.  Pauquette  was 
buried,  and  I  will  state  what  I  know  of  his  burial.  In  the  first 
instance,  while  he  did  not  claim  to  belong  to  any  religious  denom- 
ination, his  wife  being  a  Catholic,  he  built  a  small  church  near 
the  center  of  what  is  now  Portage  City.  At  his  death  I  assisted 
to  bury  his  remains  under  the  lioor  of  this  church.  Subsequent- 
ly the  church  was  burned;  and  still  later  while  I  was  living  at 

*  The  <Jal(^na  Ad fcrliser,  of  Saturday,  Oct.  22d,  IS'.Mi,'  thus  referred  to  Pau- 
quetto's  death  :  After  umitloning  that  Governor  Dod^a-  had  failed  in  his  nego- 
tiation witli  tlio  Winnebago  Indians  for  a  ftirtlier  a-ss'-ou  of  tlieir  lands  to  the 
United  States,  stated:  "On  Monday  evening  las't  [(U't.  17th],  Mr.  Tauquette, 
long  and  favorably  known  as  an  Indian  trader  and  interpreter,  was  shot  by  a 
son  of  Whirling  Thunder,  a  i)rominent  chief  of  the  tribe."  Tlie  Bflmont 
Gazette  gives  the  following  account  of  Pau(iuette's  dcatli  fi'om  an  eye  witness: 
"Some  of  the  Indians,  instigated,  it  was  said,  l)y  a  family  of  half-ltreeds,  named 
(Irignon,  i)roi)agated  a  report  that  Pauquette  hail  acted  treacherously  in  his 
capacity  of  interpreter.  Indignant  at  having  his  correctness  questioned,  he 
pursued  sevcnal  of  tlu'  (irignon  family,  all  of  whom  lied  before  him,  until  he  was 
5'ome  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  being  held. 
While  returning  from  the  fruitless  ,;>ursuit,  his  murderer  emerged  from  a  copse 
of  wood,  and  ordering  hira  to  stand,  avowed  his  intention  of  shooting  him. 
Pauquette  deliberately  bared  his  bosom,  and  remarking  that  he  feared  not  to 
die,  bade  him  fire.  The  ball  of  the  Indian  passed  through  his  heart,  and  he 
almost  instantly  expired.  The  author  of  the  deed,  with  stoical  indllTerence,  er- 
pres-sed  a  perfect  willingness  to  expiate  kis  offence  with  liis  own  life.  Mr. 
Pauquette,  we  ai-e  infoi'med,  was  a  man  of  noble  and  gcni'rous  (lualities.  and 
had  scarcely  an  enemy  in  the  world.  He  was  In  our  s(n-vice  during  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  cool  and  collected  courage  in 
e  \-  e  r  y  e  m  e  r  ge  n  c  y . " 

In  vol.  vii,  ir/.s.  IIxHt.  Colls.,  are  two  accounts  of  Pauquette's  death — one 
by  .John  T.  de  la  Ronde  and  the  other  by  Hon.  Henry  Merrell.  Col.  Ebenezer 
Childs,  in  a  lettter  to  his  wife  written  at  Belmont,  Nov.  1.  J8.'^C  speaking  of 
his  journey  there,  states :  "At  Pauquette's  farm,  I  got  the  news  of  poor  Pau- 
quette's death,  and  was  never  more  astonis'hed  in  my  life."  L.  C.  D. 
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Green  Lake,  I  received  a  summons  to  come  np  and  point  out  the 
grave,  some  of  his  friends  being  desirous  to  remove  his  body.  I 
came  up  and  found  the  locality  without  any  difficulty ;  but  never 
heard  whether  he  was  removed,  or,  if  so,  where.  At  that  time 
Portage  City  had  been  surveyed,  and  his  grave  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  street. 

The  old  man  Crelie  was  an  important  element  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  locality,  and  I  cannot  well  avoid  giving  him  a  pass- 
ing notice.  Mr.  Crelie  was  the  fatiier-in-law  of  Pauquette,  and 
was  sixty  years  of  age  when  I  came  to  Fort  Winnebago  in  1830, 
so  that  when  lie  was  on  exhibition  at  llio  several  Soldiers'  Home 
Fairs  in  1863,  he  was  ninety-three  years  old.  This  corresponds 
with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Beouchard,  a  Frenchman  who  came  to 
Wisconsin  much  earlier  than  I  did,  as  given  in  his  letter  to  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  while  the  old  man  was  being  exhibited  as 
one  hundred  and  forty.  In  1832,  during  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
he  was  bearer  of  dispatches,  much  too  fatiguing  a  duty  for  a 
man  more  than  sixty-two  years  of  age. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pauquette,  a  detachment  of 
recruits  arrived  at  Fort  Winnebago,  among  whom  was  a  man 
named  Carpenter,  who  was  discharged  because  he  was  unable  to 
pass  the  surgeon  for  muster.  He  had  a  wife,  and  determined  to 
remain  in  the  country.  He  accordingly  located  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  kept  a  tavern  for  the  accommodation 
of  lumbermen.  It  may  safely  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the 
first  white  civilian  of  Portage  City,  if  his  house  was  in  the  city 
limits. 

Then  followed  Andrew' Dunn,  Hugh  McFarlane,  Richard  F. 
Veeder,  and  others,  and  I  think  in  the  order  I  have  named  them. 

Capt.  Gideon  Lowe  left  the  army  in  1839,  and  settled  on  the 
Portage,  where  he  kept  a  public  house  a  number  of  j^ears.  He 
died  long  ago. 

John  T.  de  la  Ronde,  who  died  recently  in  the  town  of  Cale- 
donia, came  to  Wisconsin  about  the  year  1834,  instead  of  1828, 
as  is  stated  in  an  obituary  I  read  recently.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  American  Fur  Co.,  to  enlist  Canadians  for  a  term  of  years 
and  bring  them  into  the  Northwest  to  be  used  as  voyageurs  and 
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packers.    De  la  Ronde  was  so  enlisted,  and  was  assigned  to  work 
for  Pauquette. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  married  the  daughter  of  White- 
head Dekauray,  who  had  once  been  a  sort  of  morganatic  wife  of 
an  officer  of  the  army,*  and  had  been  left  a  widow  when  he  was 
ordered  off.  He  lived  with  her  till  she  died,  and  since  then  I 
have  known  very  little  of  him. 

I  must  say  something  of  Count  Ilariiszthy  and  his  family.  In 
about  1842  or  1843,  I  am  not  certain  which,  Count  Agostin  Har- 
aszthy  came  to  Wisconsin,  bought  some  property  at  Sauk  City 
on  the  Wisconsin,  and  settled  there  with  his  family.  He  was  a 
nobleman  in  every  sense,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  among  the 
most  refined  people  1  ever  Imew;  and  both  were  exceedingly  good 
looking. 

I  saw^  them  frequently  both  at  home  and  at  Madison.  At  the 
latter  place  they  had  a  large  number  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, by  whom  they  were  much  respected.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1849  he  joined  a  party  that  left  IMadison  to  go  overland  to 
California.  Among  those  who  went  out  with  him  was  the  Hon. 
Thos.  W.  Sutherland,  who  had  formerly  been  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  Territory.  Ilaraszthy  was  quite  successful 
in  raising  grapes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  distilled 
spirits.  Within  two  or  three  years  last  past,  I  read  in  some  paper 
a  thrilling  account  of  his  death.  It  seemed  he  had  procured  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  distilled  spirits  in  Central 
America;  that  he  went  with  a  small  party  in  search  of  a  good 
locality  for  raising  grapes  and  establishing  a  distillery;  that  the 
party  came  to  a  bayou  filled  with  crocodiles  over  which  there 
was  a  small  foot  bridge.  Haraszthy  being  in  the  advance  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  bridge,  which  gave  way  precipitating  him 
into  the  water,  and  before  he  could  be  recovered  by  his  friends, 
a  large  crocodile  caught  him  by  the  middle  and  carried  him  off, 
while  a  large  number  followed.  His  fate  can  w^ell  be  imagined.f 

♦  ('apt.  Thomas  Pa;,'e  C.wynne,  who  had  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet  in  1813, 
servinf?  in  the  Bhick  Hawk  War,  had  risen  through  regular  grades,  to  major, 
in  1847,  and  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Feh.  26,  1861. 

t  Count  IIaras-7.thy  was  born  in  Hungary  in  1812,  and  lost  his  life  in.  Nicarau- 
gnia,  July  6,  1870,  in  crossing  a  swollen  stream  on  a  fallen  tree,  alone,  he 
i.lipp(*<i  in  and  v,;is  drowned.  His  body  was  never  recovered.  So  his  tnirviving 
ton  relates.  L.  C.  D. 


Recollections  of  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams 


By  Gen.  Albert  G.  Ellis 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Williams  began  in  November,  1820, 
when  he  was  residing  at  Oneida  Castle,  Oneida  Genuity,  New 
York. 

It  was  at  his  earnest  solicitation  that  I  w^ent  to  live  with  him, 
the  proposal  being  made  by  Mr.  Williams  through  an  aged  friend 
of  my  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Sackett.  Williams  had  obtained  the 
confidence  of  Mr.  Sackett ;  and,  at  his  request,  I  consented  to 
visit  him  at  Oneida  with  my  old  friend  w^ho  introduced  us. 
I  found  Williams  very  earnest  to  please,  and  captivate.  He  held 
up  a  most  glowing  picture  of  the  advantages  I  was  to  derive  by 
joining  him ;  chief  among  which  was  leisure  to  pursue  studies  and 
acquire  an  education.  He  had  learned  from  Mr.  Sackett  that  I 
had  left  the  printing  business  for  the  express  purpose  of  improv- 
ing myself  in  general  knowledge,  and  especially  in  mastering  the 
English  language,  and  the  common  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
and  that  with  such  intent  I  w^as  at  that  very  time  attending  a 
grammar  school  at  Verona,  my  native  place,  three  miles  from 
Oneida.  Notwithstanding  the  fine  promises  of  Mr.  Williams,  I 
had  many  misgivings ;  but  finally,  on  the  urgent  advice  of  my  old 
friend,  who  was  like  a  father  to  me,  my  own  having  died  many 
years  previous,  I  consented  to  make  trial  of  a  life  with  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams,  at  Oneida  Castle, 

I  had  a  two-fold  purpose  to  fulfill,  that  of  schoolmaster  to 
some  Oneida  children,  and  companion  to  Mr.  Williams,  who  in 
turn,  was  to  teach  me  the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  I 
joined  him  about  the  middle  of  November,  1820 ;  found  him  liv- 
ing in  the  old  homestead  of  the  old  head  chief  of  the  Oneidas, 
dead  some  years  before,  Skanandoah,  at  the  famous  old  butternut 
orchard.    Williams  appeared  quite  comfortable;  had  but  little 
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I  furniture,  but  quite  a  library;  some  very  rare,  choice  books;  a 
good  number  in  the  French  hmguage,  and  withal  a  set  of  Romish 
missal,  one  volume  about  fourteen  inches  by  twenty-four,  and 
very  heavy,  printed  in  different  colors;  the  mass  boolv  complete, 
in  Latin.  But  I  cannot  give  a  catalogue  of  liis  library,  lie  ap- 
peared very  fond  of  the  books,  though  his  reading  was  mostly 
confined  to  narrative  and  liistory.  lie  wanted  me  to  read  the 
theological  works,  but  scarce  ever  touched  one  himself. 

i\ry  fii*st  in([uiry,  after  getting  rest,  was  for  the  school-house. 
"Oh,"  said  he,  "all  in  good  time,  my  son;  we  are  building  the 
scliool-house. "  In  fact  there  was  a  small  addition  going  up,  to 
the  old  Skanandoah  mansion,  which  was  at  length  completed,  but 
it  was  ne\'('r  used  for  a  school-house;  and  the  whole  time — nearly 
four  years — that  I  was  with  him,  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  teach  an  Indian  child  letters.  I  was  permitted,  nay,  urged,  to 
teach  them  singing,  and  this  I  did  more  or  less  every  week  while 
at  Oneida. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  my  services  were  required  as 
teacher.  Not,  indeed,  for  Indian  children,  but  a  single  adult 
scholar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  himself.  And  I  soon  learned  the 
great  object  he  had  in  inviting  me  to  Oneida,  was  to  teach  him  to 
read,  to  pronounce,  and  to  write  the  English  language.  My 
astonishment  was  great.  I  had  observed  that  in  conversation  he 
made  bad  work  with  the  language,  but  regarded  him  as  an  edu- 
cated man — a  graduate  of  a  college;  at  least,  I  supposed  he 
could  read  and  probably  write  the  English,  but  I  soon  found  that 
he  not  only  failed  in  the  pronunciation,  but  that  he  could  not 
write  the  simplest  sentence  correctly.  That  while  he  could  un- 
derstand common  conversation,  and  to  some  extent  join  in  it,  he 
could  neither  speak  nor  write  the  most  simple  sentence  w^ith 
accuracy.  He  made  me  spend  hours  every  day  in  helping  him 
to  utter  words,  to  get  correct  sovmds,  and  to  pronounce  so  as  to 
be  understood.  In  all  the  time  that  I  was  with  him,  he  made  al- 
most no  progress  perceptible  in  the  construction  of  the  language. 
The  cases  of  nouns,  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs  were  unintellig- 
ible to  him  ;  and  to  the  last  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  he 
could  not  write  five  lines  of  English  decently. 
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He  had  a  great  incentive  to  learn  to  pronounce  the  language; 
it  was  that  he  might  preach  to  the  whites.  He  had  several 
sermons  which  he  had  endeavored  to  copy  from  old  manuscripts 
of  his  forefathers,  the  Williamses;  but  in  which  there  occurred 
words  and  passages  which  he  could  not  make  out,  and  so  he  had 
left  blanks.  These  sermons  he  called  on  me  to  decipher  and  com- 
plete, and  then  to  help  him  in  the  pronunciation.  Weeks  and 
months  were  spent  in  this  manner;  at  last  he  mastered  two  to  that 
extent,  he  thought  fit  to  try  them  in  public.  Later  he  preached 
them  several  times  before  the  garrison  at  Green  Bay ;  after  which 
several  others  were  prepared  in  a  similar  manner — always  from 
the  old  manuscripts—never  did  he  attempt  a  composition  of  his 
own.  Of  these  old  manuscript  sermons  of  the  Williamses  and 
other  New  England  ministers,  he  had  at  least  a  barrel. 

He  kept  me  at  this  task  of  learning  him  to  pronounce  English, 
and  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  more  or  less  for  the 
whole  three  years  and  a  half  that  I  was  with  him.  The  painful 
tedium  of  the  thing  did  not  consist  in  the  labor,  irksome  as  it 
was,  but  in  the  almost  total  lack  of  progress  and  improvement. 

Besides  these  daily  exercises  of  pronouncing  English,  one  of 
the  services  i-etpiired  of  me  was  to  assist  liim  in  his  correspond- 
ence. He  had  a  mass  of  unanswered  letters,  besides  others  to 
wi-ite  himself.  He  had  attempted  some  of  the  answers,  but  sen- 
sible of  deficiencies,  and  fearing  blunders,  he  had  held  them,  and 
now  it  was  my  business  to  render  his  attempts  into  intelligible 
English,  which,  when  I  had  done,  he  carefully  copied  out.  This 
business  of  bringing  up  his  correspondence  to  date,  occupied  us 
several  months.  Never  after  that,  till  I  left  him,  did  he  send  off 
a  letter  of  the  most  simple  kind  till  I  had  corrected  the  language. 
After  I  left  him,  he  took  into  his  employ  a  discharged  soldier,  at 
Green  Bay,  a  tolerably  fair  English  scholar,  named  AVeightman,* 

*  Mrs.  French,  in  her  History  of  Brown  Count ij,  states  that  "the  private 
fccretary  of  Eleazer  William.s,  F.  .7.  Woutman,  who  had  done  all  his  employers' 
writing  for  many  years,  was  drowned  in  the  fall  of  ISf.a  iind  his-  body  was  not 
recovered  until  sometime  in  3  85*1."  L.  C  D. 
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who  continued  with  him  many  years,  and  was  finally  drowned  in. 
Fox  Iviver  in  1854.  Should  the  manuscript  sermons,  journals  and 
other  writings  of  Mr.  Williams  ever  see  day-light,  they  will  be 
found  largely  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Weightman,  sometimes 
incorrectly  written  Woutman.  This  service,  as  his  amanuensis, 
threw  into  my  hands  all  his  private  papers;  they  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  my  care  without  reserve,  for  arrangement  and  filing. 

Mr.  Williams  was  of  a  jovial  temper  when  not  crossed.  It  was 
one  of  his  maxims  to  enjoy  life.  He  was  a  good  feeder,  and  laid 
himself  out  to  have  his  larder  well  supplied,  and  to  live  cheer- 
fully, even  gaily,  in  high  spirits;  but  he  had  some  draw-backs. 
Frequently,  I  discovered,  soon  after  joining  him,  that  he  had  his 
troubles.  They  were  mostly  controversies  with  his  neigh- 
boi-s,  and  I  was  astonished  to  note  that  they  were  generally  about 
matters  of  deal.  The  white  denizens  of  the  Oneida  Castle,  of 
which  there  were  quite  a  number,  were  coming  to  him  almost 
daily  with  claims,  large  and  small,  for  labor  and  for  supplies, 
w^hich  claims  he  was  as  constantly  contesting.  These  differences 
began  to  affect  his  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing;  and  it 
was  soon  quite  apparent  that  the  claimants  were  not  always  in  the 
wrong.  As  these  were  mostly  wdth  persons  of  small  influence, 
he  affected  to  pass  them  oft'  gaily,  as  of  little  consequence.* 

But  there  came  up  an  aft'air  about  this  time,  December  of  1820, 
that  was  not  so  easily  dismissed.  Williams  had  been  with  the 
Oneidas  some  two  and  a  half — nearly  three  years.  In  this  time 
he  had  pursuaded  the  old  Pagan  party — nearly  three-fifths  of 
the  tribe,  to  abjure  Paganism,  and  to  accept  Christianity.y  They 
had  done  it,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  consent  to  its  being  taught  to 
their  young  people;  and  had  gone  so  far,  under  Williams'  influ- 
ence, as  to  repair  to  Albany  and  to  sell  to  the  Governor  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  their  reservation,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  to 

*  Dr.  F.  n.  IIonf;h.  in  his  introductJon  to  the  Life  of  Thomas  Williams,  th« 
reputed  father  of  lOicazer  Williams,  makes  reference,  on  page  9th  of  that  work, 
to  the  latter's  bad  reputation  among  his  creditors  in  the  locality  where  he  re- 
sided and  died — llogansburg  and  St,  Regis.  L.  C.  D. 

t  The  venerable  Oneida  chief,  Jacob  Cornelius,  wlio  was  ]>orn  in  .January.  1802, 
s'tates-  unroservedl.\',  as  a  living  witness  of  the  fact,  that  Williams,  \>y  his 
eloquence,  reason  and  persuasion,  induced  the  I'agan  portion  of  the  Oneidas  to 
abandon  their  ancient  Pagan  customs,  their  three  days'  feasts'  and  dances,  &c., 
and  give  heed  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  Verbal  statement  made  in  Nov. 
1877,  to  the  writer  of  this  note. 

"So  great  wa>>  Mr.  Williams'  success,"  says  Mrs.  Hammond,  In  her  History 
of  Madison  Count ti.  N.  Y.,  "that  a  large  portion  of  the  Oneidas,  who  had  hither- 
to been  known  as  the  Pagan  party,  embraced  the  Christian  faith.    ♦    •  • 
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raise  a  fund  expressly  to  build  a  church;  and  one  hundred  acres 
were  donated  to  Williams.  The  governor  ordered  the  amount 
obtained  by  this  sale,  some  $4,000,  placed  in  the  hands  of  two 
commissionei's,  Judges  AVillianis  and  iMiller,  of  Utica,  for  perfect 
security  of  faithful  application.  jMessi^.  Williams  and  ]\liller,  in 
the  fullest  contidenoe,  had  placed  the  money  at  ^Ir.  Williams'  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose  of  building  the  church.  He  employed  me- 
chanics, submitted  the  plans,  furnished  the  material,  and  in  rea- 
sonable time  the  church  was  built.  It  was  up,  finished  and  oc- 
cupied the  fall  I  went  to  Oneida,  and  was  a  credit  to  the  Indians, 
and  quite  a  feather  in  Williams'  cap. 

In  the  early  part  of  that  winter,  Mr.  AVilliams  was  notified 
that  the  commissioners,  JMessrs.  Williams  and  Miller,  would  wait 
upon  him  in  a  few  days,  to  see  the  new  church,  and  examine  his 
vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  Williams  was  ex- 
ceedingly exercised  about  it,  for  he  had  no  vouchers  that  would 
bear  inspection.  lie  got  an  amount  figured  up  to  cover  the 
$4,000;  but  in  such  equivocal  shax^e  as  would  not  bear  the  light. 

The  conmiissioners  came  and  viewed  the  church — a  small  build- 
ing of  a  cheap  construction,  about  twent3^-eight  by  fifty-eight  feet, 
Avith  a  small  vestry-rooin,  and  a  belfry.  They  did  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  cost.  They  then  repaired  to  the  house  to 
examine  the  accounts.  Judge  Williams,  after  looking  them  over, 
began  asking  Williams  (juestions,  none  of  which  could  he  satis- 
factorily answer.  After  some  half  hour  of  colloquy,  Judge  Will- 
iams thi'cw  the  papers  on  the  table  in  anger,  saying:  "I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  matter;  those  accounts  are  a  mystery." 
Judge  Miller  said  as  much,  and  they  both  left  the  room.  I  do 
not  think  the  matter  Avas  ever  adjusted.  The  church  was  sup- 
posed to  have  cost  at  most  $1,200  to  $1,400  dollars.  The  balance 
of  the  $4,000  was  not  accounted  for,  and  the  Indians  made  it  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Williams  for  long  years  afterward.  This 
matter  seemed  to  affect  Williams'  mind  somewhat  seriously;  but 
did  not  cure  him  of  his  habits  of  equivocation. 

Soon  after  I  had  completed'his  back  correspondence,  he  brought 
a  new  thing  on  the  tapis.  This  was  to  write  out  an  Indian  speech. 
In  1819,  Rev.  Dr.  Jedidiah  ]\lorse  had  traveled  through  the 
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Northwest,  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  and  made  an  elaborate  report 
to  the  War  Department.  The  subject  of  hnding  a  home  west  of 
Lake  Michigan  for  some  of  the  New  York  Indians  had  been  dis- 
cussed. The  Stockbridge  Indians  were  in  favor  of  it.  Dr.  Morse 
was  their  friend  and  adviser,  and  as  such  he  visited  them  the  next 
year  after  his  return  from  Green  Bay.  They  suggested  that  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  Oneidas,  should  be  sounded,  and  in- 
vited to  join  in  the  project.  Dr.  Morse  visited  Oneida  in  October, 
1820,  and  saw  Williams  who  was  already  ripe  for  the  adventure. 
Williams  always  claimed  that  he  himself  was  the  originator  of 
the  whole  scheme.  A  council  of  the  Oneidas,  and  especially  the 
Pagan  party,  or,  as  designated,  the  second  Christian  party,  was 
called,  all  the  chiefs  attending.  Dr.  Morse  opened  the  council, 
and  set  forth  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  them  to  remove 
to  Green  Bay;  Mr.  Williams  acted  as  the  interpreter;  and  the 
Indians  answered. 

After  the  council  adjourned.  Dr.  Morse  asked  Williams  for  the 
speech  of  the  Indian  chief  in  writing,  Williams  promised  to  have 
it  ready  in  a  day  or  so.  The  time  went  by  and  the  speech  was 
not  ready ;  but  Williams  would  send  it  to  him.  The  Doctor  said  it 
might  be  left  with  his  friend.  Judge  Breese,  who  lived  only  two 
miles  from  Williams'  house.  It  was  this  speech  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  second  Christian  party,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Morse's  address,  that 
Mr.  Williams  wished  me  to  write  from  his  notes.  It  took  him 
two  days  to  prepare  it  from  his  memoranda,  and  me  nearly  as 
long  to  write  it  out,  presentable  for  Judge  Breese.  It  was  finally 
accomplished;  Williams  signed  the  names  of  the  Indian  chiefs, 
and  the  speech  went  off  to  Dr.  Morse. 

The  next  year,  1821,  Dr.  Morse  (it  might  have  been  Judge 
Breese,  acting  for  Dr.  Morse),  on  a  visit  to  the  Stockbridges,  was 
told  the  chiefs  of  the  second  Christian  party  of  the  Oneidas  were 
opposing  the  removal  to  Green  Bay,  with  all  their  might.  He  im- 
mediately repaired  to  Oneida,  found  the  tribal  interpreter,  Mar- 
tinus  Denny,  Mr.  Williams  being  absent,  with  whose  help  the 
chiefs  of  the  second  Christian  party  were  assembled  in  council. 
Dr.  Morse  told  them  he  had  come  a  second  time  to  confer  with 
them  about  their  removal  to  Green  Bay ;  that  the  matter  was  in 
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favorable  progress,  a  party  being  then  out  there,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  government,  and  that  he  was  disappointed  to  leam 
that,  though  the  first  Christian  party  of  the  Oneidas  were  repre- 
sented in  the  delegation,  the  second  Christian  party  were  unrep- 
resented. He  then  reminded  them  of  their  answer  to  his  propo- 
sition made  to  them  on  the  subject  in  council  a  year  ago.  They 
asked  what  it  was?  He  then  read,  and  had  interpreted  to  them, 
extracts  from  their  speech  to  him  as  furnished  by  INIr.  Williams. 
After  reading  and  having  inteipreted  several  sentences,  their 
chief  speaker  stopped  the  interpreter,  and  asked  Dr.  Morse  where 
he  got  that  speech?  He  told  them  it  was  what  they  answered 
him  a  year  before,  and  was  interpreted  by  Williams. 

The  chiefs  then  answered  that  they  had  never  made  any  such 
answer  to  him  a  year  ago,  or  at  any  other  time;  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end,  and  advised  him  to  burn 
it  up  at  once,  as  it  was  none  of  theirs.  That  while  they  were  made 
to  say  in  that  paper,  that  as  "they  were  old  men,  perhaps  they 
would  not  go  out  there  themselves,  that  nevertheless  they  would 
make  provisions  for  their  young  men  to  go."  They  did,  in  fact, 
say  to  him  in  reply,  that  they  would  not  remove  to  Green  Bay; 
and  that  they  would  furthermore  advise  their  people,  young  and 
old,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  scheme,  and  that  they  would 
oppose  it  in  every  way  possible.  That  is  what  we  did  say;  and 
the  chiefs  repeated  with  great  earnestness  that  the  paper  from 
which  he  had  been  reading  as  their  speech  was  a  lie,  a  wicked  lie, 
and  again  begged  of  him  to  bum  it. 

Williams  being  then  at  Green  Bay,  with  a  delegation  of  Onei- 
das, Onondagas,  Tuscaroras,  and  Stockbridges,  no  explanation 
was  offered  Dr.  Morse.  But  afterward,  on  his  attention  being 
called  to  the  repudiation  of  the  speech  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Pagan 
or  second  Christian  party,  he  'was  ready  with  an  immediate  an- 
swer, "that  interested  white  men  had  persuaded  them  to  change 
their  minds  and  oppose  emigration  to  Green  Bay."  How  far  this 
explanation  might  have  satisfied  Dr.  Morse,  it  had  no  weight 
whatever  with  either  the  Indians  or  intelligent  white  people  in 
the  vicinity — all  united  in  stigmatizing  it  as  only  another  of 
Williams'  subterfuges.  Accidents  of  this  sort  occurring  almost 
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daily,  were  begiiuiiug  to  aileet  rather  seriously  tlu;  cliaracter  of 
the  Ivev.  Eleazer  Williaius  for  truth  aucl  veraeity,  espeeially  with 
the  Indiaus  and  the  whites  in  the  neighborhood;  while  at  a  dis- 
tanee,  with  government  officials  and  dignitaries  of  the  Episcopal 
churchj  they  were  still  regarded  as  so  niuch  persecution  of  the 
poor  missionary  to  the  Indians. 

But  to  go  bad-:  a  little.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  school 
house  or  addition,  being  built  to  the  old  Skanandoah  mansion  for 
school  purposes,  but  which  was  never  used  in  that  connection.  I 
must  now  explain  the  object  of  its  erection  as  soon  after  disclosed. 
Williams  was  a  ''great  man,"  as  he  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
so  referring  to  liimself ;  and  of  course,  he  must  do  as  otlier  great 
men  did.  lie  must  have  an  audience  room.  lie  did,  in  fact, 
bold  every  Thursda}'  afterno(;n  Ilvll^  of  the  Indians,  at  this  new 
room,  which  seemed  to  have  been  erected  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose, a.s  I  never  discovei'cd  any  cither  use  for  it.  At  these  levees 
he  assembled  any  of  the  Indians  of  both  sexes,  and  all  classes, 
who  would  attend.  They  were,  however,  mostly  young  persons, 
young  mvn  and  women,  and  the  juore  aged  women,  with  but  few 
elderly  men,  and  never,  as  1  recollect,  a  single  one  of  their  chiefs 
and  head  men.  They  were  marshalled  in  with  great  state  and 
ceremony;  salutations  and  hand  shaking  were  never  omitted. 
The  audience  being  assembled,  the  exercises  commenced.  I 
looked  at  the  first  one  for  prayers  and  singing,  but  there  were 
none;  the  opening,  the  middle,  and  the  closing,  wei'e  always  sim- 
ilar, and  consisted  of  the  talk  of  Mr.  AVilliams,  always  in  Oneida, 
or  rather  Al()l!a^\i;,  th(3  Indian  dialect  \\Iii('h  he  spoke,  and  \N'hieh 
diff'ered  only  slightly  from  the  Oneida.  He  gracefully  occupied 
them  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours ;  his  discourse  almost 
without  exception  was  concei'ning  himself,  and  how  it  happened 
that  he  was  the  "great  man  he  was."  He.  was  methodical,  and 
began  at  the  beginning,  and  spent  a  number  of  afternoons  in  the 
history  of  his  early  childhood,  where  he  was  born,  at  Caughna- 
wauga,  or  St.  Regis.  Of  course  at  lirst  I  understood  but  little  of 
these  harangues;  after  a  few  months  I  could  understand  sufticient 
to  follow  him  in  his  talk.  The  marvelous  precocity  of  his  boy- 
hood, from  three  years  old  and  upwards,  was  his  favorite  theme. 
22 
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He  recited  a  thousand  and  one  incidents  of  his  child  life,  con- 
tests with  his  little  playmates — strifes  for  the  Diastery,  in  which 
somehow  it  always  turned  out  that  he  was  the  victor.  From  week 
to  Aveek  in  these  audiences  he  led  his  liearers  on,  with  incident^  of 
his  life  as  he  grew  older.  He  had  marvelous  stories  to  tell  of  his 
ancestors,  the  Williams  family,  and  how  he  was  descended  from  | 
the  whites;  of  his  accompanying  his  father  in  his  hunting,  trap- 
ping and  fishing  excursions,  at  a  great  distance  from  their  village 
to  Lake  George,  where  they  often  encamped  for  several  weeks. 
It  was  in  these  excursions,  while  yet  a  small  boy,  that  he  became 
''a  mighty  hunter."  Then  came  his  account  of  how  the  white 
men,  his  forefathers  on  the  American  or  white  side,  came  to  get 
him  and  his  brother  to  go  to  school  in  Massachusetts ;  how  he  re- 
sisted, and  how  they  had  to  come  several  times  before  he  would 
consent  to  go  with  them. 

In  these  addresses  to  the  Oneidas,  in  explanation  of  his  child- 
hood, boyhood,  manhood,  and  present  ministerial  character,  he 
occupied  more  than  a  year,  and  during  the  whole  time  it  was  his 
only  theme  to  the  simple  Oneidas. 

]\Ir.  AVilliams,  in  the  JMohawk,  was  a  bom  orator.  Perfect 
master  of  the  language,  he  held  his  audience,  whether  in  these 
levees,  or  in  the  church,  perfectly  enchained.  Till  Williams  came 
among  them,  they  had  heard  the  gospel  only  through  the  clouded  | 
vehicle  of  an  interpreter,  and  their  missionary,  Jenkins,  a  man  of 
low  order  of  intellect,  obscured  by  bad  habits,  presented  only  a  ! 
dim  view  of  the  great  subject,  and  gave  but  a  faint  picture  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  good  news  to  fallen  man.  Williams  addressed 
them  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  with  enthusiasm.  They  were 
soon  captivated,  and  poor  Jenkins  only  had  empty  benches. 

Williams  revised  Brant's  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  Brant  had  used  about  twenty  of  the  Roman  al- 
phabet in  w^riting  Mohawk, 'and  the  French  priests  something 
less.  Williams  made  a  radical  reform,  using  but  eleven  letters  to 
write  the  language,  to-wit:  a,  e,  h,  i,  k,  n,  o,  r,  s,  t,  w.  This 
simplified  the  c)rthogi'a})]iy  so  much  that  an  Indian  child  could 
be  taught  to  read  in  a  few  lessons.  Williams  got  the  morning 
service  printed,  and  introduced  in  his  church  services;  and  no 
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English  congregation  ever  responded  in  their  prayers  more  fully 
than  did  the  Oneidas  in  theirs.  AVilliams  also  composed  and  got 
printed  a  small  spelling  and  rudimental  book,  which  greatly  facil- 
itated the  learning  of  the  young  people  to  read  Oneida  or  Mo- 
hawk. It  was  this  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Mohawk,  his- 
mother  tongue,  and  the  captivating,  forcible,  elegant  use  he  made 
of  it,  that  gave  him  such  a  hold  on  the  Oneidas,  and  all  other  In- 
dians who  heard  him;  and  which  he  might  have  retained  througli 
life,  but  for  his  repeated  and  inexcusable  equivocations,  Avhicli 
finally  lost  him  forever  their  confidence  and  respect. 

Having  now  been  with  Mr.  Williams  something  more  than  half 
a  year,  kept  closely  occupied,  hearing  him  pronounce  English, 
arranging  his  numerous  papers,  superintending  his  correspond- 
ence, correcting  and  Anglicizing  his  sermons,  teaching  his  Indian 
congregation  to  sing  the  songs  and  chants  of  the  church,  with 
scarce  a  moment  for  study  myself ;  and  seeing  no  hopes  of  realiz- 
ing those  expectations  held  out  to  me  by  him  at  the  commence- 
ment, of  improving  myself  in  an  educational  direction,  I  beganj 
to  be  ill  at  ease,  and  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  severing  the 
connection.  Pausing  in  my  laboi-s,  I  invited  Mr.  Williams  to  a 
discussion  of  the  subject — recalled  to  his  recollection  the  prom- 
ises made  to  me  at  the  outset,  of  facilities  for  study,  wdiich  had 
thus  far  at  least  proved  delusive;  that  the  main  inducement  I 
had  in  joining  him  was  his  promise  to  teach  me,  himself,  the  lan- 
guages, to  enable  me  to  read  the  classics.  That  I  had  found  he 
could  read  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  himself;  that  while  he  could 
make  out  a  little  easy  French,  he  could  not  speak  it  intelligibly, 
or  pronounce  it  at  all;  but  that  worst  of  all,  he  had  made  no  mo- 
tion toward  my  instruction ;  that  all  I  had  learned  was  to  pro- 
nounce a  little  of  the  Mohawk,  in  which  I  acknowledged  hm 
complete  competency.  I  added  that  to  me,  the  time  had  been  a 
comj)lete  loss. 

i\Ir.  Williams  then  opened  to  me  more  fully  than  he  had  yet 
done,  his  intentions  and  expectations  with  regard  to  a  removal  of 
the  Indians  to  Green  Bay.  I  could  but  admire  the  comprehen- 
sion, grandeur,  even,  of  his  scheme.  Not  the  Oneidas  only,  but 
the  whole  Six  Nations  w^ere  to  be  included.    The  coantry  west 
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of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  IMississippi,  and  perhaps  farther,  was  to 
be  mapped  out,  and  a  large  area  to  be  set  off  to  each  of  the 
tribes — the  St.  liegis  to  occupy  tlie  Jiiouth  of  Fox  River  and 
head  of  Green  Bay.  A  new  form  of  government  was  to  be 
adopted.  The  wisdom  of  the  X)ast  was  to  be  searched  for  a  model; 
it  should  not  be  a  republic,  but  some  plan  of  empire,  with  one 
supreme  head.  Not  a  doubt  would  he  peruiit  to  be  entertained 
of  its  success.  The  United  States  government  had  expressed  its 
approbation,  and  would  set  apart  the  country;  and  a  glorious  fu- 
ture awaited  those  who  should  lead  in  the  enterprise.  Would  I 
not  be  one  to  go  forward  in  the  advance"/  lie  thought  he  could 
assure  me  almost  any  situation  in  the  new  government  I  could 
name.  I  have  ojd}^  given  a  glance  at  his  immense  project,  which 
he  elaborated  for  hours,  in  the  most  extravagant,  impossible 
manner.  The  grandeur  of  his  plans  had  little  attraction  for  me, 
chieiiy  because  it  looked  so  Utopian — so  improbable  of  attain- 
ment. But  the  single  idea  of  seeing  new  countries,  and  especially 
the  Great  AVest,  had  a  charm  for  ine  indeed,  and  in  the  contem- 
X)lation  of  it  my  resolution  for  a  separation  was  a  good  deal 
shaken;  and  with  a  promise  of  reconsidering  the  matter,  the  con- 
ference was  adjourned.  Another  thing  occurring  about  this  time, 
inclined  me  still  further  to  a  continuance  with  Williams.  One  of 
the  young  Oneida  chiefs,  a  man  of  the  best  of  morals  and  un- 
shaken fidelity,  as  well  as  of  high  standing  in  the  tribe,  named 
Cornelius  Bear,  had  nuide  up  his  mind  to  look  with  marked  favor 
on  the  project  of  emigration.  He  had  spoken  to  me,  to  ascertain 
if  I  intended  to  accompany  the  delegation  next  year  to  Green 
Bay,  and  intimating  his  wish  for  some  pei-son  to  assist  him  if  he 
should  go,  and  undertake  to  commit  his  band  to  the  project.  We 
very  soon  came  to  an  amicable  understanding.  I  found  he  in- 
tended to  employ  me  as  a  kind  of  agent,  should  he  and  his  band 
ever  remove. 

Williams  had  made  more  progress  with  the  emigration  scheme 
than  I  had  supposed.  The  dream  of  his  life  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Indian  empire  west  of  Lake  ]\Iichigan.  lie  had  com- 
municated with  all  the  Iroquois  nations,  endeavoring  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  the  project.    The  first  Christian  party  of  the 
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Oneidas  had  given  their  formal  asseutj  the  t'oriiier  Pagan,  now 
second  Christian  party,  were  in  violent  opposition.  The  Onon- 
dagas  were  now  committed — the  Tuscaroras  appeared  favorably 
disposed.  In  the  spring  of  1821,  1  accompanied  Williams  on  a 
visit  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  At  New  York  he  was  in 
long  consultation  with  Thos.  L.  Ogden,  Esq.,  chief  man  of  a  New 
York  Land  Company,  which  held  the  pre-emption  right  of  pur- 
chase of  the  most  of  the  Indian  reservations  in  that  State,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Senecas  near  Bulfalo.  ]\lr.  Ogden  conceived 
tiiat  Williams  ^\ould  be  a  j)Owerful  agent  in  elfecting  the  removal 
of  the  Senecas,  and  from  him  Mr.  Williams  received  a  good  sum — 
several  hundred  dollars,  in  money.  These  largesses  were  repeated 
by  ]\lr.  Ogden,  many  times  after.  At  Philadelphia  the  confer- 
ences were  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episco])al  church,  and 
from  whom  Williams  solicited  aid  for  the  establishment  of  a  mis- 
sion of  tliat  church  among  the  Indians  at  Green  Bay.  Those 
gentlemen,  Pev.  Mr.  Boyd,  Rev.  J.  Kemper,  and  Dr.  INIilnor  treat- 
ed ns  courteously,  but  with  evident  caution.  No  money  was  ob- 
tained at  that  visit,  thongh  small  sums  Avere  supplied  Mr.  Wil- 
liams from  that  source  for  two  or  three  years  after. 

Quite  a  voluminous  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  the 
War  l)e])artment  of  the  gi'nei'al  goveruuieiit.  Other  ])arties  sup- 
plemented Williams'  efforts  in  this  direction — as  the  New 
York  Land  Company,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  in  be- 
half of  the  Stockbridge  Indians — which  resulted  in  obtaining  per- 
mission from  the  President  for  a  numerous  delegation  of  the  sev- 
eral bands  of  the  New  York  Indians  to  visit  Green  Bay,  always 
nnder  the  patronage,  protection,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
government ;  the  object  being  to  treat  with  th(*  Western  Indians 
for  a  cession  of  their  land  for  a  heme  for  the  several  tribes.  The 
enterprise  began  to  wear  a  favorable  aspect.  IMr.  Williams  was 
greatly  elated;  'Hhe  general  government  had  pledged  itself — - 
it  woidd  never  look  back;  the  great  State  of  New  York  had  taken 
the  matter  in  hand ;  and  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
country — men  of  wealth  and  high  position — senators  and  gov- 
ernors; there  was  no  possibility  ol  failure."    It  was  the  great 
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theme  of  Williams  by  night  and  hy  day.  He  could  hardly  re- 
strain his  conversation  within  the  bounds  of  reason  or  probability. 
-  What  of  the  Indians?  But  a  meager  state  of  favor  toward  it 
had  as  yet  been  produced  among  them.  The  great  object  was  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  Senecas.  Runners  and  emissaries  were 
employed;  and  finally  a  grand  council  of  all  the  bands  was  as- 
sembled. Williams  laid  the  project  before  them  in  his  best  style. 
The  chiefs  treated  the  proposal  with  grave  consideration — heard 
the  reasons  proposed  for  it  with  most  serious  attention.  After  a 
day's  consideration  they  were  ready  with  their  answer.  In  most 
emphatic  terms  they  refused;  the  famous  Red  Jacket  being  chief 
speaker.*  The  council  was  ended,  and  Williams  resorted  to 
-other  means  which  was,  to  find  individuals,  some  of  the  young 

■  men  who  would  go  as  delegates  on  their  own  private  account. 
After  a  week's  time  one  was  discovered,  a  young  Seneca  of  good 
parts,  Avho  remained  true  to  the  undi.'rtaking  for  j^ears;  but  who 

'never  could  persuade  another  of  the  tribe  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the-  whole  of  this  effort  to 
remove  the  New  York  Indians  to  Green  Bay,  not  one  of  the  sev- 
eral tribes,  except  the  Stockl)ridges  and  the  first  Christian  party 
of  the  Oneidas,  ever  yielded  their  assent  in  due  form,  in  any  reg- 
ular council,  or  appointed  delegates  to  attend  any  of  the  parties 
going  West.  It  was,  hov/over,  claimed  by  Williams,  that  the  St. 
Regis  Indians  had  duly  and  solemnly  assented;  but  this  was  de- 
nied, and  himself  alone  was  the  only  delegate ;  so  far  as  I  recollect. 
Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  set-baclcs,  Williams  retained 
the  most  enthusiastic  faith ;  said  the  single  men  going  out  on  their 
own  accord  would  serve  every  purpose,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
general  government,  of  making  the  treaties;  and  that  the  good 
reports  they  would  nuike  on  their  return,  would  raise  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  masses;  and  the  chjefs,  the  old  fogies,  would  be  com,- 
pelled  to  fall  in  and  sanction  the  noble  enterprise. 

*  Tliis*  disc'tunntui'O  oil  tin-"  p.'irt  of  Williains  niusi  hnvc  lii'!>n  all  ilu'  niorr- 
aiortif.vin.i;'  from    tlic   fact    lliat:   he   liad    licen   siicfossfiil,    iwo   yoars   IxM'oi-r-,  hi 

■  <''onjunclioii  \v;tli  tlic  Sriu'cu  a<j,-i'iil.s,  JasiH'f  r'arcish  ami  Iloralin  .loin's,  in  \ii^r- 
suadiiif^  Uu-  St'lU'(■a^^'  to  oslahlish  s-cliools  and  (jtio'i'  iuipi-o vi'ni.Mits  anionic;  Micm  — 
a  !arf<o  inajoiiis-  of  whom  had  hilhorto  st  icii  nonsly  opijusi-d  any  ud\-anei'  towards 
(•iviHzation.     Si-c  XUrn'  IU'fjisl(^r.  fti'c.  1],  isi!».  p.  211.  L.  ('.  I;. 
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Besides  the  opposition  of  the  Indians  to  his  grand  scheme,  Mr. 
Williams  was  constantly  goaded  with  petty  annoyances,  that  gave 
him  no  peace.  There  was  a  population  around  Oneida  that  he 
was  having  dealings  with  almost  every  day,  for  supfjlies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  labor,  &c.  In  these  matters  of  deal  he  was  always  in 
hot  water;  they  complained  of  his  refusing  them  justice  in  every 
way,  mostly  in  delaying  payment  of  their  just  dues.  Ahnost 
ever}'  day  he  would  have  high  words  with  some  of  them,  and 
they  charging  him  with  all  manner  of  injustice.  These  contro- 
versies went  so  far  that  he  was  openly  and  notoriously  charged 
with  dishonesty;  and  to  which  accusations  he  seemed  peri'ectly 
indilferent.  lie  had  no  mind  or  thought  for  anything  but  Indian 
empire.  In  pursuance  of  this  he  was  in  daily  correspondence 
witii  tlie  ^\'ar  Department,  the  Ogden  Land  Comi)any,  and  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  ]\Iissionary  Society  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  uuiking  in  these  communications,  most  unwarrantable 
representations  of  the  readiness  of  the  Indians  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise,  when,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  most  of  them  were  in 
heated  opposition. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1821,  a  delegation  set  oat  from  Oneida 
and  Stockbridge  for  Green  Bay.  Excepting  those  of  the  first 
Christian  party  of  the  Oneidas,  and  the  Stockbridges,  all  these 
delegates,  to-wit:  one  from  Onondaga,  one  from  Tuscarora,  one 
from  the  Senecas  and  one,  Williams  himself,  from  St.  Regis,  went 
on  their  own  private  responsibility,  without  any  authority  from 
their  tribes.  If  any  exception  should  be  made  in  ease  of  Wil- 
liams, as  for  the  St.  Regis,  it  never  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could 
discover,  in  any  authentic  form.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  Christian  party  of  the  Oneidas,  and  the  Stockbridges, 
the  sentiment  was  universal,  and  most  emphatically  expressed 
against  removal  from  their  homes  in  New  York. 

On  arriving  at  Detroit,  Gov.  Cass  added  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  Esq., 
to  the  delegation  to  represent  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
general  government.  If  huuum  action  can  be  accepted  as  testi- 
mony, the  Western  Indians  were  taken  entirely  l)y  surprise.  Thei'e 
vas  no  Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay,  Col.  John  Bowyer  having 
died  in  1S20,  and  the  Indians  had  nut  Ijeen  apprised  of  the  coming 
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of  tlieir  New  York  brethren.  It  was  only  after  some  days,  and 
much  exertion,  that  the  j\Ieuomonees  and  Winnebagoes  could  be 
^'ot  into  council;  at  first  they  refused  most  peremptorily  to  treat 
for  a  sale  of  any  of  their  lands  to  the  newcomers.  The  commis- 
sioners, Williams  and  ]Mr.  Trowbridge,  found  it  neces»sary  to  take 
council.  They  applied  to  the  French  inhal)itants  and  traders. 
Through  their  intiuence  the  Menomonees  and  Winnebagoes  were 
induced  to  reconsider  the  nuitter;  and  at  last  they  olfered  the 
New  York  Indians  a  little  slid})  about  four  miles  wide,  crossing 
Fox  River,  at  right  angles  with  the  Little  Chute  as  a  center,  and 
running  each  way  equi-distant  with  their  claim  to  the  country. 
This  was  accepted,  and  thus  terminated  the  negotiations  of  1821.* 
To  many  this  seemed  little  better  than  a  defeat  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  colonizing  the  New  York  Indians  in  the  AVest.  Not  so 
with  Mr.  Williams;  he  was  still  sanguine,  and  made  it  his  chief 
business  to  impress  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  and  the  church 
authorities,  both  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  of  the  fair  prospect 
of  final  success. 

The  delegates  of  the  first  Christian  party,  on  their  return  from 
Green  Bay,  in  1821,  had  a  lively  time  in  giving  an  account  of 
their  mission;  their  doings  were  criticised  severely,  not  only  by 
the  Pagan  party,  but  by  members  of  their  own,  the  first  Christian 
party,  and  they  found  much  difficulty  in  giving  satisfactory  ex- 
planations. Movers  in  the  opposition  caused  a  written  remon- 
strance against  the  whole  proceeding  to  be  circulated,  which  was 
largely  signed,  in  which  quite  a  number  of  the  first  Christian  party 
joined.  This  remonstrance  was  a  free  indictment  of  Mr.  Williams^ 
who  was  characterized  as  chief  instigator  of  a  scheme  to  rob  the 
Oneidas  of  their  homes,  and  make  them  a  kind  of  w^anderers  and 
vagabonds  of  the  earth.  It  was  directed  to  Bishop  Hobart,  whom 
they  cautioned  against  recognizing  Mr.  Williams  as  having  any 
authority  whatever  to  represent  them  anywhere,  either  civilly  or 
religiously ;  and  they  particularly  protested  against  the  proceed- 
ing which  they  alleged  he  had  set  on  foot  without  their  authority 
for  their  removal  to  the  W^est.    They  closed  their  remonstrance 


♦  Tills  treaty  was  concluded  Aug.  IS,  1S"121,  as  the  ori^^inal,  deposited  by  the 
Indians  with  Hon.  M.  L.  Martin,  showy.  L.  C.  D. 
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with  the  request  that  the  bishop  should  immediately  withdraw 
him  from  among  them  as  a  religious  teacher.* 

Mv.  AVilliams,  assuming  that  all  this  was  only  the  machina- 
tions of  a  few  bad  white  men,  opposed  to  the'  removal  of  the  In- 
dians, had  the  address  to  fjersuade  the  bishop,  and  to  place  all  his 
ijialtrrs  fail-  witli  the  War  Department,  with  tlie  ehui-eh  author- 
ities, and  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  all  which  lent  tlieir  influence 
to  procuring  an  order  from  the  president  for  a  new  delegation 
to  visit  Green  l^ay  in  1822. 

By  the  spring  of  that  year,  althougli  the  opposition  among  the 
Six  Nations  was  rather  intensified,  the  Stockbridges  had  extended 
their  operations  so  as  to  include  the  Brothertowns,  the  Munsees, 
and  the  AVhite  River  band  of  the  Stockbridges;  and  these  several 
bands  brought  considerable  influence  to  bear  on  the  United  States 
government,  and  philanthropists  of  several  Christian  churches. 

The  delegation  this  year  was  larger  than  ever  before.  On 
arriving  at  Detroit,  the  authorities  of  the  Indian  department  for 
]\Iichigan  appointed  Mr.  John  Sargeant  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
government.  The  deputies  arrived  at  Green  Bay  on  the  first  of 
September,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  business.  The  two 
tribes  of  AVinnebagoes  and  Menomonees  assembled  in  less  than  a 
week.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  a  year  before,  the  amount 
of  $1,500  in  goods  was  paid,  and  equally  divided  between  the  two 
tribes.  As  soon  as  decency  would  allow,  after  the  feasting  and 
dancing,  the  deputies  made  a  speech  to  the  Menomonees  and  Win- 
nebagoes,  asking  for  an  extension  of  the  cession  of  last  year. 
They  were  heard  with  courtesy.    The  "Winnebagoes  answered 

♦  As  coiToboi-ative  evidence  lliat.  (Jon.  l-^Uis  ^ivcs  a  faithful  reprcseniation 
of  Wiliiams'  conduct  at-  this  .uoriod,  and  of  the  uttor  distrust  of  the  Oneidas 
in  him,  tlie  foilowins  from  tlie  Nmv  York  Tclcsci>i)(\  of  June  LV)th,  1825,  Is  in 
point  :  A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Reformer,  a  resident  of  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  whom  the  editor  declares  "flie  fullest  confidence  can  be  placed,"  states 
tliat  William  Jenkins  was  missionary  to  tlie  Oneidas  from  1S08,  whose  "con(lu(;t 
was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Indians;  they  remonstrated  a.ii;ainst  him,  and  he  was 
lemovf'd  in  1S1G  not  having  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  any  of  tlicir  lands'. 
Eleazer  Williams,  a  Jialf-ltlood  Iroquois  who  was  very  busy  in  remonstrating 
against  Jenkins,  Mas'  sent  Ijy  Bishop  Ilobart,  of  Uie  Protestant  Episcopal  church', 
as  his  succcs'sor.  This  Williams  at  first  i)romised  fair;  but,  like  other  hire- 
lings, his  own  pecuniary  interests  got  the  ascendency,  and  liy  management 
and  intrigue  he  got  lafteen  hundred,  dollars'  worth  of  their  lands.  All  parties, 
Pagan  and  Christian,  united  against  him  in  an  animated  and  well-writti'n  re- 
monstrance to  the  bishop,  dated  3  2th  Nov.,  1821,  and  published  in  the  Plain 
Truth  and  in  the  Reformer."  L.  C.  D. 
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first,  promptly  but  positively  refusing  an  extension  of  the  grant. 
Then  shaking  hands,  with  a  grand  "6on  jour"  all  round,  they  left 
the  council;  and  in  two  hours  time  there  was  not  a  Winnebago  to 
be  seen. 

The  jMenomonees  lingered,  and  it  was  soon  surmised  they  were 
not  inaccessible.  A  council  was  appointed  for  the  next  day, 
which  was  pretty  fully  attended.  After  some  hours  debate,  this 
tribe  proposed,  for  a  consideration,  to  admit  the  New  York  In- 
dians io  an  occupancy  in  common  to  all  their  lands  in  the  coun- 
try. This  was  accepted,  and  regarded  by  IMr.  Williams  as  the 
grand  triumph. 

The  treaty  was  immediately  drawn  and  duly  signed.*  The 
Stockbridge  delegates,  with  some  of  the  Six  Nations,  returned 
home;  most  of  the  Oneida  delegates,  with  Williams,  remained  at 
the  Bay  the  ensuing  winter.  The  Stockbridges  were  fairly  em- 
barked in  the  enterprise,  as  Avere  also  the  Brothertowns ;  and  the 
next  year  the  White  River  l)and  of  Stockbridires,  headed  by  John 
IMetoxen,  came  through  by  land  to  the  Bay. 

Thus,  in  1823  and  1824,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
Oneidas,  and  as  man^^  of  the  Stockbridges,  had  removed  and 
entered  on  their  new  possessions.  But  none  of  the  other  tribes, 
and  none  of  the  second  Christian  party  of  the  Oneidas,  evinced 
an}'  disposition  to  join  in  the  emigration  scheme;  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, steadily  and  implacably  opposed. 

The  following  year  another  large  party  of  the  Oneidas  came  on  ; 
the  whole  of  them  settled  on  Duck  Creek,  about  eight  miles  from 
Green  Bay.  The  Stockbridges  had  located  at  the  Grand  Kauka- 
lin.  The  consenting  of  the  Menomonees,  in  1822,  to  a  joint  occu- 
pancy of  their  whole  country  by  the  New  York  Indians  was 
unexpected;  and  Williams  and  all  the  delegates  were  as  mu'^h 
surprised  as  elated.  This  should  be  explained,  and  may  be  as 
follows:  As  before  remarked,  these  Green  Bay  Indians,  especially 
the  IMenomonees,  were  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  French 
inhabitfmts,  ^vith  whom  they  wer(^  largely  intermarriet^  The 
better  class  of  these  French  ])eople  had  come  to  set  a  hiuh  estim:ate 

*  CoiicliKlnd  St'i)t.  2.'^d.   tS'-'Li,  ns  shown  l)y  (he  copy  of  t1ii'  tn-aty  depdsiteii 

Avirh  rion.  ^r.  r..  ^^nl■till.  r^.  c  r). 
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on  education  ;  they  were  at  that  very  time  endeavoring  to  get 
,        Englisli  schools  established  in  the  settlement.    Williams,  always 
profuse  in  cheap  promises,  had  caused  it  to  be  circulated  among 
them,  that  if  they  would  use  their  influence  with  the  III;  nomonees 
to  grant  the  New  Yorl:  Indians  a  participation  in  their  country, 
they  should  foi'thwith  have  established  among  them  the  several 
^        institutions  of  civilization,  emphasizing  that  of  schools,  where 
i        their  children  and  young  peo])le  should  receive  proper  insLruc- 
I       tion.    The  Indians  as  well  as  the  French  peoph^  compreheiuled 
I        the  importance  of  this  proposition;  and  the  latter  especially 
I        noticed  that  many  of  the  New  York  Indian  deputies  wore  the 
I       dress  of  civilization;  that  they  spoke  the  white  man's  language, 
1        and  even  some  of  them  could  read  books  and  write  on  paper. 
These  things  did  not  escape  their  observation,  and  the  proposi- 
tion of  Williams  to  give  them  schools  made  a  deep  impression ; 
and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  both  the  Indians  and  the  French 
traders  were  influenced  to  consent  to  the  great  thing  of  a  joint 
occupation  of  the  ]\fenomonee  country,  by  these  propositions,  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  by  any  pecuniaiy  consideration  promised. 

It  is  strange  ho^v  soon  Williams  forgot  his  engagements  in  this 
behalf,  by  which  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  new 
country,  both  of  the  Indians  and  half-breeds,  and  of  the  French; 
which  had  he  been  careful  to  retain,  it  is  possible  the  efforts  to 
colonize  the  New^  York  Indians  w^est  of  the  Great  Lakes  had  not 
miscarried. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Col.  Ninian  Pinkney,  commanding 
Fort  Howard,  Williams  had  been  permitted  to  occupy  the  old 
Indian  agency  buildings,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Col.  Bowyer, 
late  Indian  agent.  The  buildings  were  somewhat  extensive,  very 
comfortable,  and  affording  not  only  room  for  family  purposes,  but 
also  a  large,  square  room  which  might  have  been  occupied  for  a 
school.  I  proposed  that  disposition  of  it  to  Williams,  reminding 
him  of  his  promise  to  the  people,  as  also  his  and  my  own  engage- 
ment to  the  Missionary  Board,  not  doubting  he  would  give  it  a 
hearty  approval.  I  was  mortified  by  his  only  replying  with  a 
ribald  remark  ridiculing  my  zeal  at  so  early  an  hour.  The  inhab- 
itants were  in  expectation;  both  the  French  and  Indian  impor- 
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tuned  us,  wishiug  to  Jvuow  when  the  sehuol  would  opeu.  Urging 
iSh'.  Williams  on  the  subject,  he  liatly  told  me  at  last  that  we 
should  not  be  able  for  that  year  to  commence  the  school,  alleging 
as  a  reason,  that  the  ^lissionary  Board  had  furnished  no  means, 
and  as  for  the  square  room,  that  was  wanted  for  other  objects. 
And  then  and  there  ended  Mr.  Williams'  purposes  and  promises 
of  establishing  schools  for  the  Indians  at  Green  Bay. 

It  is  true,  however,  that,  with  tlie  aid  of  an  enterprising  Amen- 
can  citizen,  Robert  Irwin,  jr.,  postmaster,  a  very  snmll  room  was 
obtained  at  a  short  distance  from  the  agency,  a  stove  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  furniture  obtained,  and  a  small  school  was 
opened,  mostly  tilled  ^vith  children  of  the  whites,  few  of  those  of 
the  French  people,  and  none  of  those  of  the  Indians,  attending. 
j\lr.  Williams  did  not  seem  to  give  the  affair  a  single  thought.  In 
a  few  weeks  it  was  interrupted  by  the  owner  of  the  building,  a 
young  h\dy,  contracting  matrimony,  and  wanting  the  room. 
Tlien,  by  a  good  deal  of  importunity,  I  got  permission  from  Mr. 
Williams  to  reuiove  the  school  to  the  old  agency  buildings,  where 
it  continued  but  a  few  weeks,  before  it  was  broken  iip  again — this 
time  by  Mr.  "Williams  himself  contracting  matrimony  with  a 
young  lady,*  one  of  my  scholars,  and  having  indispensable  use 
for  the  room  for  his  wife's  occui)ancy. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  matter  of  schools,  and  the  encouragement 
held  out  to  the  people  of  the  countiy  for  the  establishment  of 
institutions  of  civilization  among  them  at  the  nmking  of  the  treaty 
of  1822,  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  consent  to  the  joint  occu- 
pancy of  the  ]^>Ienomonee  country  by  the  New  York  Indians;  as  I 
have  no  d()ul)t  it  was  this  [)ledge  given  by  Mr:  Williams  that  car- 
ried the  question, deciding  the  Indians,  under  advice  of  the  French 
and  half-breeds,  to  give  their  consinit;  and  I  am  equally  sure  that 
to  the  failure  {\m\l\y  and  complet^'ly  to  redeem  these  plcdj^es,  is 
largely  \o  be  attributed  the  opposition,  years  afterwards,  of  the 
jNIenomonees,  French,  and  half-breeds,  to  a  settlement  of  the  New 
York  Indians  in  the  country.  It  nuist  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  withdrawing  all 
confidence  from  xMr.  Williams,  appointed  some  years  afterward — 
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1827 — the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cadle  their  mission ar}^  who  estab- 
lislied  a  hirye  seliool  at  iMejioiiioneeville. 

The  disaffection  of  the  ^lenonionees  towards  i\Ir.  Williams  and 
his  operations,  was  tirst  openly  manifested  in  1827,  at  the  treaty 
held  at  the  Butte  des  iMorts  by  ]\Iessi'S.  Cass  and  iMcKenuey,  com- 
mis-sionei-s.  Six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  making  of  the 
iirst  treaty  between  the  Winnebagoes  and  ^lenomonees  and  New 
York  Indians;  in  all  Avhich  time,  with  the  country  open  to  them, 
and  the  trt-atii^s  as  yet  nnimpeached,  but  few  of  the  New  York 
Indians  had  come  on  to  possess  their  new  country  ;  and  all  such 
were  from  the  Oneidas  and  the  Stockbridg'c.s,  and  their  depend- 
ants, the  Brothertowns  and  the  IMunsees;  none  of  the  other  tribes 
had  appeared,  and  it  was  notorious  that  they  never  intended  to 
emigrate  to  the  country.  These  facts  decided  the  authorities  of 
the  Michigan  Indian  dej)artment,  and,  as  is  believed,  also  that  of 
the  \\'ar  Department,  against  a  policy  of  conceding  to  a  fe\v  hun- 
dred of  the  New  York  Indians,  territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan 
sufficient  for  an  empire,  while  the  great  body  of  Indians  for 
^\hom  it  had  been  intended  utterly  refused  to  accept  it. 

This  is  doubtless  the  true,  as  it  is  a  sufficient,  explanation  of  the 
policy  disclosed  by  the  connnissioners  at  the  treaty  of  Butte  des 
IMorts  in  1827.  The  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  New  York 
Indians,  if  not  completely  ignored,  were  but  slightly  regarded 
either  b}^  the  commissioners  or  the  Rtenomonees.  Any  man  but 
Williams  would  have  seen  the  inevitable  in  this  treaty.  Not  so 
with  him  ;  almost  blind  to  the  true  tenrper  of  the  IMcnomonees,  he 
atfected  to  look  on  Gov.  Cas.s  and  Col.  McKenney  as  a  couple  of 
tricksters  whose  doings  he,  with  the  New  York  senators  and  half 
of  Congress  at  his  back,  would,  as  soon  as  he  coidd  reach  Wash- 
ington, totally  annihilate!  With  all  his  efforts,  supplemented, 
too,  by  the  New  York  senators  and  the  Ogden  Land  Company, 
matters  progressed  adversely' to  his  views.  The  only  encouragiug 
circumstance  was  a  division  of  the  second  Chi'istian  party  of 
the  Oneidas,  a  new  party  called  the  Orchard  party,  under  the 
care  of  the  IMethodists,  arising;  this  party,  amounting  to  nearly 
half  the  old  I^igan  party,  adopted  the  enrigration  policy  and  re- 
moved to  Green  Bay. 
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The  policy  of  the  Menomonees,  influenced  by  the  French  and 
half-breeds,  tended  more  and  more  in  opposition  to  the  New  York 
Indians.  In  1829,  Col.  Samuel  C.  Stambaugh,  of  Pennsylvania, 
came  on  to  the  Bay  to  take  charg'e  of  the  Indian  agency.  His 
advice  to  the  Menomonees  was  to  refjudiate  entirely,  and  at  once^ 
all  claim  of  the  New  York  Indians ;  to  repair  to  Washington, 
make  a  treaty  with  the  Great  Father  for  the  sale  of  part  of  their 
country,  and  so  secure  large  annual  annuities  in  money,  as  other 
tribes  were  doing,  and  have  something  to  live  on  as  well  as  to 
clothe  their  women  and  cliildren.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
repeat  this  advice;  the  whole  iribc  adopted  it  at  once. 

In  November,  1830,  this  agent  left  Green  Bay  with  a  delega- 
tion of  fourteen  Menomonees,  two  interpreters,  besides  other  as- 
sistants. Arriving  at  Detroit,  Gov,  Cass  added  li.  A.  Foi-syth, 
Esq.,  and  Hon.  John  T.  T^Iason  to  the  party,  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Williams,  with  his  wife  and  two  Oneidas,  had 

followed  the  party,  and  they  were  here  added  to  the  delegation 
by  Gov.  Cass. 

Arriving  at  AVashington,  President  Jackson  named  Maj.  John 
H.  Eaton,  secretary  of  war,  and  Col.  Stambaugh,  commissioners, 
to  treat  with  the  ]\Ienomonees.  A  treaty  was  soon  made,  whereby 
the  i\Ienomonees  ceded  to  the  United  States  more  than  half  their 
possessions  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  taking  but  slight  notice  of  the 
claims  of  the  New  York  Indians.  Its  ratification  was  opposed  in 
the  senate,  as  also  the  confirmation  6f  Col.  Stambaugh 's  appoint- 
ment as  Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay,  claiming  that  neither  the 
treaty  nor  his  appointment  was  likely  to  get  through.  The  New 
York  senators  opposing,  Stambaugh  proposed  adding  a  codicil  to 
the  treaty,  recognizing  the  claims  of  the  New  York  Indians,  and 
assigning  to  them  some  forty  miles  square  in  the  Northwest — a 
]nost  undesirable  selection.  Still  the  New  Yoi'lvcrs  were  dissatis- 
fied; the  treaty  was  suspended  aiul  Mi*.  Stambaugh 's  confirma- 
tion fell. 

The  events  of  this  winter  disclosed  two  important  facts — that 
the  ]\renoinonees  could  no  longer  be  depended  on  to  favor  the 
ingre.ss  of  tlie  New  York  Indians  to  their  country;  and  that  the 
fixed  policy  of  the  govermental  authorities,  both  of  Michigan 
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and  the  United  States,  would  henceforth  be  for  restricting  them 
to  only  so  much  territory  as  they  should  in  a  limited  time  occupy 
by  actual  settlement.  To  all  the  world  but  Mr.  Williams  this 
was  a  complete  discomfiture  of  his  grand  scheme  of  Indian  em- 
pire, lint  he,  sanguine  in  the  power  and  iniiucnce  of  tlie  New 
York  senatoi"S  and  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  still  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  situation. 

On  returning  from  Washington  to  New  York  and  the  West,  he 
told  his  friends  with  much  assurance,  that  Col.  Stambaugh  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Nxnv  York  Indians  had  suffered  a  great  defeat 
at  W^asliington  ;  that  the  spurious  treaty  would  never  be  realized ; 
tliat  tht'ii'  friciuls  were  in  the  ast^Midaiu-y  in  the  coiuitry;  tluit 
there  was  nothing  to  fear — they  had  only  to  move  on,  and  possess 
the  countiy !  In  a  short  time,  nevertheless,  the  truth  got  abroad. 
The  Menomonees  returned,  and  although  Col.  Stambaugh  was 
defeated  personally,  the  treaty  was  not. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  history  further  in  detail.  The 
policy  of  the  government  was  clearly  developed — to  have  as- 
signed to  tlie  New  York  Indians  so  much  of  the  ?\Ienomonee 
country  as  they  should,  within  a  given  time,  not  far  distant,  come 
into  and  occupy ;  the  balance  to  be  brought  into  market,  and 
offered  for  sale  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  final  settle- 
ment occupied  some  years;  but  was  at  last  made,  restricting  the 
Stockbridge,  IMunsee,  and  Brothertown  tribes  to  a  tract  about 
eight  miles  by  twelve,  on  the  east  shore  of  Winnebago  Lake,  and 
the  Oneidas  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations  to  a  tract  west  of  Fox 
River,  on  Duck  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  square.  Mr.  Williams 
continued  to  the  last  to  combat  these  proceedings,  his  resistance 
growing  weaker  and  weaker  to  the  final  catastrophe,  which  came 
in  1836,  in  what  is  Imown  as  the  Schermerhorn  treaty. 

Thus  at  last  came  the  fintjl  ruin  of  the  emigration  scheme,  and 
with  it  the  Indian  empire  west  of  Lake  Mieliigan,  and  the  wakiui]: 
of  Mr.  Williams  from  his  life-long  dream  of  grandeur  and  princely 
dominion  over  the  Six  Nations.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been 
sustained  by  hope;  his  fall  was  complete;  he  subsided,  retired 
from  the  world,  withdrew  to  his  little  place  at  Kaukalin,  and  led 
the  life  of  a  misanthrope,  spending  but  little  of  his  time  at  Green 
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Bay,  but  mostly  in  traveling  up  and  down  the  lakes,  and  between 
Buffalo  and  the  Atlantic  states  and  cities. 

He  had  declined  slowly  for  years;  had  almost  dropped  out  of 
sight  while  in  the  West  in  his  ministerial  character  ;  had  neglected 
almost  entirely  his  ministrations  to  the  Oneidas  at  Duck  Creek, 
although  still  claiming  the  name  of  their  missionaiy,  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Boards  and  philanthropists  generally,  and  constantly 
drawing  money  in  that  behalf.  He  had  no  pretense  of  residing  at 
Duck  Creek ;  but  whenever  in  the  Green  Ba^'  region,  he  lived  in 
his  house  at  the  Little  Kaukalin,  some  twelve  miles  distant. 
,  The  poor  Oneidas,  thus  abandoned,  lost  all  patience.  Apply- 
ing to  Missioiuiry  Boards  at  the  East  for  religious  instruction, 
they  found  Mr.  Williams  claiming  to  be  their  missionaiy,  was 
drawing  and  consuming  the  fund,  but  rendering  no  service. 
About  1832,  as  near  as  recollected,  the  Oneidas  roused  up  for  a 
united  effort  to  be  rid  of  the  incubus.  Calling  the  United  States 
Indian  agent,  Col.  Geo.  Boyd,  to  their  assistance,  a  council  of  the 
tribe  was  convened  at  Duck  Creek,  in  February  of  that  year.  Col. 
Boyd,  not  yet  quite  sure  of  the  object  of  the  council,  invited  sev- 
eral citizens  of  Green  Bay  to  attend.  On  arriving  at  the  council 
rooms,  we  found  a  general  assemblage  of  that  part  of  the  Oneidas 
known  as  the  old  first  Christian  party ;  but  few  of  the  Orchard 
party,  so  called,  were  present. 

Daniel  Bread,  one  of  the  young  chiefs  that  had  long  adhered 
to  Williams,  opened  the  council  with  an  address  of  one  hour  to 
the  Indians  in  their  own  language,  in  which  he  recounted  from 
the  beginning,  his  connection  with  the  tribe;  then  reviewing 
their  present  condition,  showing  how  he  had  failed  of  all  his 
promises  for  long  years,  and  how  it  was  owing  to  his  want  of 
good  faith,  his  fraud  and  deceit,  that  they  were  in  the  wilder- 
ness, utterly  abandoned,  without  schools,  churches,  or  religious 
privileges  of  any  kind;  and,  worse  than  all,  that  the  little  fund 
provided  by  the  kindness  of  the  Christian  public  in  the  East,  was 
anticipated,  caught  on  its  way  to  them  by  him,  and  consumed  for 
entirely  contrary  purposes.  The  response  to  Bread's  address  was 
emphatic,  universal;  not  a  dissenting  voice  was  heard.  One  of 
the  older  men,  their  chief  speaker,  then  addressed  the  agent,  go- 
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ing-  over  tliu  .same  ^^touikI — ri(:eii.siii<4'  Williams  with  ulU'r  neglect 
of  his  charge,  and  the  practice  of  man}'  grievous  wrongs.  He 
concluded  by  saying  to  Col.  Boyd,  that  they  had  invited  him 
there  to  assist  thein  in  making  a  final  separation  from  Williams, 
and  dismis:,sing  him  entirely — henceforth  rL'])udiating  him  as  a 
religious  teacher,  and  Avarning  the  United  States  government, 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York,,  and  the  church  and  missionaiy 
societies  against  recognizing  him  as  having  any  authority  to  act 
for  them,  to  speak  in  their  name,  or  in  any  possible  way  med- 
dling with  their  afl'airs.  That  they  wished  the  United  States  In- 
dian agent  to  draw  an  instrument  of  writing,  to  be  signed  hy 
them,  to  be  witnessed  by  him  and  the  several  white  gentlemen 
present,  setting  forth  distinctly  and  plainly  these  protestations; 
and  that  it  should  be  in  three  copies — one  to  be  addressed  to  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  one  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  n]\r  to  the  t)i'o])er  authorities  of  tlie  I^^piscopal  church.  Col. 
Boyd  proceeded  to  the  task,  and  about  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  doc- 
uments were  read,  interpreted  to  the  Indians,  every  one  of  whom 
signed;  and  after  being  witnessed,  were  committed  to  the  agent 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  parties. 

It  was  a  terrible  indictment,  utterly  annihilating;  the  only  at- 
tempt to  break  the  force  of  which  was  one  by  Williams,  eminent- 
ly characteristic  of  the  cunning  of  the  man,  to  palm  off  on  Dr. 
Hanson  a  story  of  ^'cliurch  discipline/'  which  he  claims  to 
have  administered  to  '^refractory  and  inunoral  members"  of  the 
church  at  Duck  Creek  {vide  Lost  Prince,  p.  318).  This  ac- 
count of  the  "discipline,"  like  very  many  others  in  Dr.  Hanson's 
book,  is  pure  fiction — never  was  heard  of  at  Duck  Creek — never 
had  an  existence  till  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  Losi  Frince. 
At  this  time,  W^illiams  had  no  church  at  Duck  Creek  under 
his  control;  the  "consent  of  the  religious  portion  of  the  con- 
gregation" to  such  proceeding  was  never  asked  by  W^illiams,  and 
would  not  have  been  granted,  had  he  solicited  it.  Doubtless  it 
was  an  after-thought,  invented  and  promulgated  to  effect  Daniel 
Bread,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the  indictment  by  the  Indians 
at  the  council  held  hy  Col.  Boyd.  If,  indeed,  any  such  "disci- 
pline" was  ever  attempted,  it  must  have  been  in  comparative  pri- 
23 
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vacy — not  at  any  regular  council  or  meeting  of  the  church  as 
such,  and  not  at  Duck  Creek.  It  might  have  been  at  Little 
Kaukalin,  twelve  miles  from  Duck  Creek,  and  the  religious  part 
of  the  congregation,  consisting  of  at  most  three  old  women,  AVil- 
liams'  creatures.  But  I  doubt  if  it  ever  had  existence  in  any 
shape  save  in  Williams'  prolific  brain,  and  as  an  after-thought 
. — an  expedient  to  offset  the  charges  of  the  Oneidas  made  at  the 
Boyd  council. 

The  outcome  was  a  withdrawal  from  Williams  of  all  confidence 
and  patronage  by  the  church,  and  an  admonition  by  the  bishop 
that  he  should  leave  the  Oneidas  to  their  own  devices  in  the  fu- 
ture; and  the  closing  of  the  New  York  State  and  the  United 
States  government  departments  against  him  forever  thereafter. 
Thus  terminated,  after  nearly  twenty  y cat's,  the  connection  of  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  with  the  Oneida  Indians ;  and  practically 
ending  his  career  as  a  missionary  to  the  Western  tribes,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Episcopal  church — brought  about  by  no  one's 
fault  but  his  own — certainly  not  that  of  the  Oneidas ;  nor  were 
they  incited  to  the  course  taken  finally  by  any  extraneous  influ- 
ences, but  solely  on  their  own  motion,  and  by  the  imperative 
necessity  of  self  defense. 

From  this  time  on  till  about  1853,  this  strange  man  was  scarce- 
ly heard  of — seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight,-  till,  presto! 
he  re-appears  in  the  new  role  of  the  dauphin.  And  how  I  am 
asked,  could  he  have  been  the  dauphin — the  lost  prince,  Louis 
XVI1 1  And  further,  did  he  in  the  whole  time  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  ever  give  out,  by  word  or  sign,  any  claim  to  it? 
The  answer  to  the  last  part  of  the  question  must  be  special— to 
give  him  and  his  apologists  the  full  benefit  of  all  he  ever  did  say 
in  my  hearing,  that  would  bear  such  construction.  After  I  had 
been  with  him  near  a  year  he  dropped  a  few  remarks,  that,  but 
for  his  dauphin  claim,  thirty  years  after,  I  should  have  entirely 
forgotten. 

AVilliams  was  not  a  little  vain  of  his  personal  appearance.  As  he 
was  one  day  making  his  toilet,  after  shaving,  and  while  adjustiiig 
his  clothes  and  admiring  himself  in  the  glass,  he  challenged  me 
to  admire  his  fine  looks,  especially  his  keen  eye,  rosy  cheeks,  and 
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bright  countenance;  and  truth  to  say,  he  was  not  bad  looking  at 
the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five.  "See,"  said  he,  "is  this  the  face 
of  a  savage?  IIow  much  Indian  blood  is  there?"  '"AVe  will 
see,"  he  says,  "in  time,  whether  the  Indian  or  white  man  prevails 
in  this  face."  Such  is  the  substance — almost  the  precise  words 
he  used,  and  it  was  tlie  first,  last  and  only  time  of  his  talk  of  the 
kind  to  me.  Could  that  be  construed  into  a  claim  to  be  the  dau- 
phin or  a  Frenchman  ?  I  understood  it  to  be  an  allusion  to  his 
descent  from  the  AVilliams  family,  as  his  paternity  on  that  side 
was  ever  his  theme — his  constant  boast  — and  such  I  still  believe 
it  to  have  been.  This  is  all  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips,  in  my 
hearing,  that  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  construed  into  a 
claim  to  anything  but  his  Williams-Caughnawaga  Indian  origin. 
AVell,  then,  could  he  have  been  the  dauphin?  He  had  never 
conceived  the  idea  till  after  his  fall  from  the  dizzy  height  he  had 
soared  to  in  his  dreams,  as  despot  of  Indian  empire.  A  consider- 
able part  of  his  libraiy  remained;  his  reading  was  ever  that  of 
narrative  and  history;  of  course  that  of  France  w^as  not  omitted. 
The  suggestion  of  dauphin  might  have  been  drawn  from  his 
books,  though  Col.  Eastman  claims  it  was  had  from  him. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  Louis 
XVII  having  escaped  from  prison  in  France,  and  his  subsequent 
arrival  in  this  country,  further  than  to  observe,  if,  indeed,  he 
did  so,  and,  as  claimed  by  Dr.  Hanson,  was  domiciled  with  the 
Caugluiawaga.  Indians  at  St.  1^'gis,  it  is  no  more  than  a  reason- 
able presumption,  that  subject  to  the  hardships  of  Indian  fare 
and  diet,  in  liis  weak  and  sickly  state,  he  died  there  very  soon 
after  his  arrival. 

With  these  possibilities  in  view,  wdiy  may  not  the  Indian, 
Eleazer  Williams,  as  well  set  up  in  the  dauphin  business  as 
Xaundorff  and  many  other  pretenders?  Shall  I  be  answered  that 
on  account  of  Williams'  childlike  simplicity,  rendering  him 
totally  incapable  of  intrigue  or  deceit,  the  thing  would  be  impos- 
sible? I  answer  that  malgre  all  that  is  said  on  this  point  to  the 
contrary  by  Dr.  Hanson  in  the  Lost  Prince,  and  by  Dr.  Hawks, 
Eh^azer  Williams  was  the  most  perfect  adept  at  fraud,  deceit,  and 
intrigue  that  tlie  world  ever  produced.    That  if  Naundorf  and 
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Richeiuont  could  so  far  impose  on  the  wliole  French  ministry  as 
to  make  the  king  on  his  throne  ti-embie  for  safety,  AViliiams  was 
just  the  man  with  his  assumed  simplicity  to  impose  successfully 
upon  the  easy  credulity  ot^Dr.  Hanson,  who,  by  his  own  showing, 
was  uiorL^  than  half  convinced  iu  advance.  It  is  no  pleasant  task  i 
to  differ  ^vitll  one  of  I^r.  Ilausou's  high  standing;  and  if  seeming  | 
in  an}^  way  to  impeach  the  record  of  the  Lost  Frlncc,  we  would  on  \ 
no  account  be  understood  as  doubting  the  entire  good  faith  of  the 
author  of  that  work.  As  to  the  testimony  therein  given  to  the 
public  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  Williams  to  the  claim  to  j 
be  Louis  XVII,  nearly  all  that  is  nuderial  seems  to  have  been  1 
dci-ivcd  from  AViliiams  himself,  and  as  such'  is  inadmissible.  • 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  bewitching  idea  of  a  "Bourbon 
among  us,"  and  the  great  eclat  derived  from  it.  The  volume,  to 
the  uninformed  reader,  seems  something  better  than  romance;  to 
one  that  has  been  "].)ehind  the  .scenes, "  as  it  v,"ere— who  knew  the 
pretender  most  thoroughly,  the  narrative  is  anything  but  reality, 
and  can  hardly  be  read  with  patience. 

But  to  the  ci)nsideration  of  his  l)(Mng  dauphin  or  nol  He 
could  not  liave  Ix-nii:  first,  because  he  was  !)orn  of  half-])reed 
Indian  parents  at  Caughnawaga.  His  own  testimony  before 
he  had  thought  of  being  dauphin  supports  this.  He  maintained 
this  for  days  and  months  before  the  simple  Oneidas,  when  he 
first  came  here  giving  numerous  instaruies  of  his  child  life,  and 
his  early  youth. 

His  person  bore  ample  evidence  of  his  Indian  extraction.  His 
skin  was  dark  and  of  peculiar  Indian  texture.    His  hair,  ej^e- 
brows  and  eye-lashes  were  of  the  luost  inky  raven  blackness,  such  I 
as  no  blonde  ever  wore.  j 

His  father,  Thomas  Williams,  visited  Oneida  twice  while  I  was  | 
with  his  son.  The  remark,  was  special,  and  inade  by  many,  how 
much  AVilliams  favored  his  father.  If,  as  is  maintained  by  Dr. 
Hanson,  Williams  had  the  Bourbon  cast  of  countenance,  the 
father,  Thomas  Williams  was  a  Bourbon  before  him;  as  the  par- 
ticular cast  of  countenance  named  by  Dr.  Hanson  was  stronger  in  \ 
the  father  than  in  the  son.  As  to  his  being  a  Frenchman,  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible;  half  the  Caughnawaga  Indians  through  their 
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marriage  with  the  Canadians,  miglit  liave  been  Frenchmen — 
Tliomas  AVilliams  with  others. 

Eleazer  Williams  spoke  the  JMohawk  language  (the  dialect  of 
the  St.  Regis  Indians)  in  perfection.  Had  he  been  the  dauphin, 
he  never  could  have  learned  it  in  the  time  he  claims  to  have  been 
with  the  Indians.  This  proof  is  irrefragible — this  fact  is  equally 
£0:  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  French  decently,  which,  had  he 
been  a  son  of  ]\Iarie  Antoinette,  he  never  could  have  so  com- 
pletely forgotten.  I  have  heard  his  wife,  a  French  lady,  say  to 
him,  and  more  than  once,  ^'  Now,  jMr.  Williams,  I  do  beg  of  you 
never  to  try  to  talk  French  ;  you  cannot  speak  a  single  word 
right."  And  this  was  true.  Ife  spoke  just  such  French  as  you 
would  expect  an  ignorant  band  of  Indians  on  the  borders  of 
Canada  to  ac(iuire,  and  nothing  more,  and  even  that  but  poorly. 
He  could  read  the  easy  French  of  narrative  and  history  quite 
well;  but  pronounce  it  he  could  not  at  all.  Instance  the  word 
poisson,  a  fish,  which  there  Avas  frequent  occasion  for  speaking 
at  Green  Bay;  instead  of  giving  the  sharp  sound  to  the  ss,  he 
would  immediately  convert  it  into  z,  and  make  the  word  poison; 
and  so  of  nearly  all  other  French  words.  The  reason  for  all  clearly 
was  that  he  had  never  heard  the  language  spoken  in  his  childhood. 
But  with  the  ]\Iokawk  the  case  was  exactly  the  reverse. 

lie  had  not  a  scintillation  of  memory  of  events  in  Europe — 
did  not  ]U'etend  to  have;  and  attempts  to  account  for  that  defi- 
ciency, by  making  himself  out  to  have  been  idiotic  till  the  twelfth 
or  fifteeiith  year  of  his  life,  and  to  have  recovered  his  senses  by 
an  accident — the  pounding  of  his  head  against  a  rock  on 
Lake  (h'oi'uc!  !  The  story  is  too  ridiculous  aiid  alisurd  to  find 
place  in  a  reasonable  mind,  and  may  be  dismissed  Avithout 
further  colloquy;  which  brings  us  to  the  true  reason  of  his 
non-i-eeoUection  of  European  events,  viz. — lie  never  was  there. 

But  Dr.  Hanson  persists  that  he  is  not  an  Indian,  and  Avould 
prove  it  by  the  affidavit  of  the  mother,  old  IMary  Ann  Williams, 
Poor  old  lady;  she  seems  to  have  been  a  great  stumbling  block 
in  the  wjiy  of  the  would-be-dauphin.  Dr.  Hanson  styles  it  the 
"battle  of  the  affidavits;"  meaning,  I  suppose,  the  two  given  by 
old  bidy  .Ar;iry.  Th-:'  fir^t  is  strai'ilitfoi'wai'd  ciiougli.  as  published 
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in  the  Courrier  des  Etats  Utiis;  but  destroying',  as  it  did  totally, 
all  Williams'  pretensions,  it  had  to  be  got  rid  of  in  some  way. 
Dr.  Hanson  says  it  was  "taken  down  in  I\Iohawk,  by  an  Indian." 
This  is  curt  enough,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  as  true  as  it  is  curt; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  who  the  Indian  was  that  "took  it  down  in 
Mohawk."  I  propose  inquiring  a  little  after  this  Indian  that 
wrote  the  ^Mohawk  language  so  nicely.  This  affidavit  has  certain 
earmarks,  revealing  to  my  mind  muvst  clearly  it.s  patcrnit}'. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  have  already  stated,  that  Williams 
had  made  a  radical  reform  in  the  manner  m  writing  the  Mohawk 
language,  especially  in  the  orthography.  Hitherto  Brant  and  the 
Catholic  ])riesls  had  used  three-fourths  or  more  of  our  English 
alphabet  in  writing  the  Mohawk.  Williams  changed  all  that, 
using  only  eleven  of  our  letters,  all  told.  He  was  the  man  that 
made  that  change,  and  the  only  individual  ever  I  knew  that 
adhered  to  that  system  in  writing  the  language.  All  others  would 
still  get  in  iii'.)L-e  ol  the  letters,  as  ((,  u,  for  Williams'  k,  w  ;  and  g, 
e,  for  k,  e;  and  chi  for  Williams'  tsi,  and  many  others.  Wil- 
liams' method  was  unique,  and  peculiarly  liis  oion.  Any  person 
who  will  examine  this  affidavit,  "taken  down  by  a  Mohawk  In- 
dian," will  find  Williams'  orthography  of  the  language  through- 
out— not  trangressed  in  a  single  instance ;  evidence  to  me  that  the 
[Mohawk  Indian  who  took  it  down  was  Eleazer  Williams  himself. 
Not  another  living  Indian  anywhere  would  have  used  that  ortho- 
graphy faithfully  to  the  end.  But  there  is  still  further  evidence, 
and  that  is  the  language — the  terms  used.  They  are  not  such  as 
would  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  poor  old  lady  Mary  by  any 
means.  ]\Iany  of  them  are  high,  refined,  such  as  are  used  by  the 
Indian  orators  in  their  speeches  in  council — the  Indian  council 
court  language.  No  old  IMary  Ann  Williams,  nor  any  common 
Mohawk  Indian,  ever  gave  utterance  to  the  language  of  this  atii- 
davit.    It  was  drawn  by  Williams  himself,  beyond  a  doubt. 

But  what  about  Dr.  Hanson's  "correction  of  the  translation?" 
Just  this,  that  the  language  was  so  high  that  the  interpreter  may 
not  have  understood  it — the  correction  had  to  be  made  by  Wil- 
liams, the  only  one  who  did  understand  it;  and  whether  this  cor- 
reetion  was  true  or  otherwise,  one  thing  is  certain — that  the  said 
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alteration  of  the  rendering  of  the  interpreter  is  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  would-be-dauphin.  Seeing,  then,  that  this  Mohawk 
Indian  affidavit  was  made  by  Williams,  and  is  inadmissible,  old 
lady  j\Iary  Ann's  first  affidavit  is  unimpeaehed.  We  are  left  then 
to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hanson's  book,  the  Lost  Prince.  Is  that 
conclusive  ? 

I  make  no  comments  on  the  map  Dr.  Hanson  brings  from 
abroad,  because  I  know  nothing  of  it  personally,  unless,  indeed, 
I  except  the  single  case  of  the  Frenchman  De  Ferriere,  mentioned 
on  page  350,  The  effort  is  to  make  out  this  man  De  Ferriere  to 
have  been  a  French  refugee,  and  a  former  attache  of  the  royal 
family  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  knew  Williams 
as  being  Louis  XVII,  &c.  This  man  was  living  near  Oneida  in 
1820  to  1830.  I  knew  him  well;  he  had  married  a  sister  of  Mar- 
tinus  Denny,  the  tribal  interpreter.  He  had  amassed  a  compe- 
tence, having  a  good  farm  with  mills,  about  eight  miles  west  of 
Oneida.  I  knew  well  the  estimation  in  whieh  he  held  Williams 
■ — that  he  regarded  him  as  a  fraud,  living  on  the  credulity  of  the 
Indians.  The  men  were  at  swords'  points  while  I  was  there. 
Williams  hated  him  cordially,  and  was  always  cautioning  the  In- 
dians against  him.  They  had  no  interpreter  whatever.  It  is  not 
I  think,  'Svell  known  that  he,  De  Ferriere,  went  to  Europe  a 
poor  man,"  nor  "that  he  returned  a  rich  one,"  as  stated  in  the 
Lost  Prince.  He  had  a  handsome  property  when  he  went,  and  it 
was  not,  as  anybody  knew,  much  increased  on  his  return.  I 
never  heard  before  that  "he  was  in  correspondence  with  the 
royal  family."* 

*  Rev.  C.  F.  Robertson  became  possessed  of  Mr.  WlUiams'  papers,  and  wrote 
an  article,  "The  Last  of  the  Bourbon  Story,"  which  appeared  in  Putnam's  Mag- 
azine in  July,  1868,  in  which  this  corroborative  ovklenco  of  G(>n.  Ellis'  view 
occurs.  "In  giving  this  [second]  allidavil,  Mr.  Ilnnsou  makes?  no  mention  of 
Mr.  Willurms'  cunnetlioa  with  it,  but  t^ays  that  it  was  uttered  freely  by  Mrs. 
Williams  In  Mohawk,  and  afterwards'  translated  into  English.  What  surprised 
us,  therefore,  in  looking  over  the  papers,  was  to  lind  several  memoranda  In 
Mr.  William^^'  handwriting  in  English,  which  sliowed  that  the  affidavit  had 
really  heen  composed  by  him.  There  were  rough  cooies  containing  erasures  and 
Interlineations,  showing  how  the  affidavit  had  been  made  up,  and  all  indicating 
an  apparent  purpose  to  steal  the  des'ired  avowal  of  his  adoption  from  his 
mother,  without  making  too  broad  an  issue."  L.  C  D. 

Mrs.  llamui()nd'.s  excellent  Histnrij  of  MmUson  Coiiniy,  N.  Y.,  enables  U3 
to  add  a  brief  note  concerning  Col.  Angel  De  Ferriere.  Ele  was  of  a  noble  French 
family,  educated  at  a  military  school,  and  served  in  the  army  of  Louis  XVT, 
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Great  importance  is  attaclied  by  the  author  of  the  Lost  Prince 
to  j\Ir.  Williams'  journals.  I  cannot  endorse  this.  For  the  four 
years  I  was  with  him,  the  custodian  of  his  papers,  I  never  saw 
these  journals.  I  feel  confident  they  had  no  existence  at  that 
time.  There  was,  truly,  a  large  mass  of  old  papers,  in  every  con- 
ceivable form — mostly  old  letters;  but  among  the  whole,  noth- 
ing that  would  bear  the  name  of  journal. 

Further,  during  the  time  I  was  with  him,  he  had  no  custom 
of  keeping  a  journal,  or  making  any  daily  record  of  events.  He 
claimed  to  have,  and  really  did  pass  off,  a  most  tenacious  mem- 
ovj — his  record  was  kept  in  his  head. 

These  journals,  as  they  appear  in  the  Lost  Prince,  with 
much  more  show  to  me  that  they,  like  most  of  his  dauphin  doc- 
uments, were  after-thoughts,  produced  for  a  purpose,  and  were 
not  written  by  Williams.  Most  of  them  are  in  tolerable  English, 
while  up  to  the  time  of  my  separation  from  him,  covering  the 
period  during  which  many  of  these  papers  purported  to  have 
been  written,  Williams  could  not  write  a  sentence  in  tolerably 
decent  English — could  not  pen  an  order  on  a  store  for  a  pound 
of  tea,  without  some  bad  blunder.  Whoever,  then,  wrote  these 
journals  and  a  hundred  other  papers,  (witness  his  supposed  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Williams,  on  pp.  443-44,  of  the  Lost 
Prince,  with  many  others,)  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  it  never  was 
Eleazer  Williams. 

Steve.xs  Point,  Aug.  21,  1879. 

until  the  revolutionary  party  forced  him  to  flee  to  Holland  ;  whence,  in  1793, 
he  sailed  for  America,  hrinf^'inj?  means  with  him  ;  married  a  Miss  Dennie,  pos- 
sessing a  tinge  of  Indian  blood,  and  became  wealthy  in  farms,  mills  and  houses, 
in  Mfdison  County — having  about  3,000  acres  of  valuable  lands.  After  fhfs, 
in  1817,  ho  returned  to  France,  and  realized  quite  a  large  sum  from  the  princely 
estates  of  his  family, 

It  was  out  of  this  fact  that  Mr.  Wililams  manufactured  the  myyterious  in- 
nuendo That  De  Ferriere  obtained  this  wealth  fi-om  the  Bourbon  family. 

L.  C.  D. 
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Additional  Notes  on  Eleazer 
Williams 

By  Lyn^'an  C.  Draper 

It  i.s  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  Eleazer  "Williams'  claims 
to  the  dauphin.ship  to  prove,  or  disprove,  whether  young  Louis 
actually  died  in  his  prison  in  the  Temple,  in  June,  1795. 

In  1852,  there  appeared  in  Paris  a  work  on  Louis  XVII — 
liis  Life—hi^  Sufferings — liis  Deatli,  by  A.  De  Beauchesne. 
This  work  Avas  translated  into  English  and  edited  by  William 
Hazlitt;  it  appeared  in  London  in  1853,  and  was  published  the 
sanie  year  in  Ncav  York  by  the  Harpers.  An  abbreviated  edition 
of  the  same  work  also  appeared  in  New  York  in  that  year;  and  a 
second  French  edition  at  Paris  in  1871.  This  work  has,  on  all 
hands,  been  regarded  as  faithful,  painstaking,  and  trustworthy.. 

"De  Beauchesne  gives  the  records  of  the  Temple  as  to  the  dau- 
phin's death.  The  corpse  was  visited,  and  its  identity  recognized, 
by  above  twenty  i)ersons,  of  whom  five  were  officers,  and  four 
commissioners  on  duty  at  the  post;  and  the  majority  of  those 
persons  certified  that  they  had  seen  the  dauphin  at  the  Tuilleries 
or  the  Tem])le,  and  knew  the  dead  hodij  to  he  his.  The  author  inti- 
mately knew  Lasne  and  Gomin,  the  two  last  keepers  of  the  Tow- 
er, and  in  whose  arms  Louis  the  Seventeenth  expired.  This  able 
writer  has  produced  Avhat  he  asserts,  and  all  unprejudiced  read- 
ers believe,  "not  only  the  certitude,  but  also  the  material,  authen- 
tic proof  that  the  dauphin  of  France,  son  of  Louis  XVI,  reaUy 
died  within  the  Temple"  in  1795;  that  his  convictions  of  the 
dauphin's  death  have  "the  character  of  a  certainty  authentically 
demonstrated,''  and  adds:  "A  curse  upon  me  if  my  mind,  in 
possession  of  the  truth,  should  suffer  my  pen  to  lie." 

But  were  it  possible  that  the  dauphin  escaped  from  his  prison, 
all  the  facts  in  the  case  go  to  prove  that  Eleazer  Williams  could 
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not  have  been  the  lost  prince — for  he  was  too  young,  and  was, 
moreover,  a  veritable  Indian, 

In  the  further  discussion  of  the  dauphin  question,  a  few  points 
may  be  especially  noted. 

1.  Mr.  Williams'  birth-year  and  age  do  not  correspond  with 
those  of  the  real  dauphin,  who  was  bom  in  1785.  If  the  proof  is 
pretty  conclusive  that  he  was  some  five  years  yoimger  than  Louis 
XVII,  then  his  claim  to  the  dauphinship  was  preposterous,  and 
falls  to  the  ground.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  mattei^  little 
whether  the  young  Louis  was  actually  abused  by  his  tyrant- 
keepers  while  incarcerated  in  prison  till  death  released  him  from 
his  suft'erings,  or  whether  he  was  spirited  away — Eleazer  Wil- 
liams was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  person  thus  secretly 
removed  from  prison,  if,  indeed,  the  dauphin  was  thus  mysteri- 
ously disposed  of.  And  had  he  been  brought  to  America,  there 
was  no  possible  reason  for  concealing  his  escape  and  safety,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  every  motive  for  proclaiming  it. 

The  late  Rev.  Calvin  Colton,  who  was  somewhat  Williams' 
senior,  and  his  fellow  schoolmate  at  Long  IMeadow,  Massachusetts, 
mentions  in  his  Tour  of  the  American  Lakes  in  1830,  that  when 
he  first  met  this  member  of  the  noted  Anglo-Indian  family  of  Wil. 
liams — in  1800 — he  was  "perhaps  ten  years  old."  The  late 
Dr.  Stephen  AV.  Williams,  who  knew  him  from  the  time  when 
"he  was  quite  young,"  says:  "Eleazer  has  frequently  told  me 
that  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1790 — by  this  he  did  not  mean 
five  years  before,  or  five  years  after.  We  have  often  compared 
ages,  and  he  called  his  age  about  the  same  as  mine,  and  I  was 
born  in  the  year  1790."  Dr.  Williams  adds,  that  Nathan  Hale, 
LL.  D.,  long  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  with  whose 
father,  at  Westhampton,  Massachusetts,  Eleazer  lived  for  some 
time,  says,  when  he  "first  saw  him,  in  1800,  he  was  then  but  ten 
years  of  age;"  and  the  late  Gov.  Charles  K.  Williams,  of  Ver- 
mont, who  knew  Eleazer  Williams  from  1812,  wrote  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liams in  1853  :  ' '  Although  I  cannot  fix  upon  any  particular  data, 
yet  my  impression  is  the  same  as  yours,  that  he  was  bom  in  1790." 

Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis,  in  a  letter  before  me,  states:  "When  I  first 
knew  Williams  at  Oneida,  in  1820,  he  appeared  to  be  about 
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thirty  yeare  old,  and  claimed  to  be  about  twenty-seven;"  and 
lion.  H,  S.  Baird,  who  knew  him  w^ell,  says  when  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  him,  in  1823,  he  ju'dged  him  to  have  been  about 
thirty.  Hon.  M.  L.  Martin,  who  became  acquainted  with  him 
some  four  years  later,  thinks  liis  appearance  at  that  time  indi- 
cated a  person  born  about  1790-92.  A  careful  examination  of 
Catlin's  portrait  of  Williams,  taken  in  1832,  and  which  his  widow 
and  others  pronounce  a  faithful  likeness,  left  the  strong  convic- 
tion on  the  minds  of  Judge  IMartin  and  the  writer,  that  he  could 
not  much,  if  any,  have  exceeded  forty  when  taken. 

But  Williams"  own  statement — in  his  own  handwriting, 
penned  many  years  before  the  dauphin  scheme  had  been  con- 
cocted, fixes  his  birth-year  in  1792.  This  curious  document,  his 
application  for  membership  in  the  IMasonic  lodge  at  Green  Bay, 
now  preserved,  through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Hon.  H.  S. 
Baird,  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wiscon- 
sin, is  as  follows : 

^'To  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Brothers  of  Menomonee  Lodge: 

''Your  petitioner  humbly  states,  that  having  long  had  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  your  ancient  institution,  he  is  desirous  of  becom- 
ing a  member  thereof,  if  found  worthy. 

"He  was  born  at  Sault  St.  Louis;  is  thirty-two  years  of  age; 
by  profession  a  clergyman.  Eleazer  Willlvms.'' 

"Green  Bay,  Oct.  7,  1824." 

Although  I\Ir.  AVilliams  asserts  positively  that  he  w^as  born  in 
1792,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  neither  he  nor  his  parents  Imew 
the  exact  time  of  his  birth.  His  parents — part  Indian — and 
uneducated,  evidently  kept  no  family  record;  and  Mr.  Williams 
approximated,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  to  the  period  when  he  was 
bom.  His  mother,  in  her  first,  and  doubtless  only  genuine  affi- 
davit, stated  that  Eleazer  was  "about  nine  years  old'*  when  he 
went  to  the  Long  Meadow  school — which  was  in  January,  1800; 
and  this  would  point  to  about  1790  as  his  birth-year.  Plis  mother 
also  declared  that  he  was  her  fourth  child,  and  was  born  in  the 
spring,  or  in  June.  Eleazer  Williams,  in  his  information  com- 
municated to  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams  for  his  Genealogy  of  the  WU- 
Hams'  Fa friily,  places  himself  as  the  fourth  in  the  order  of  births 
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of  his  iiiotlier's  cliiklrcn.  Tlie  churcli  register  proves  that  the 
third  child  was  born  April  28th,  1786 ;  and  the  fifth,  on  the  5tli 
of  ^lay,  1791.  Eleazer  was  therefore  probably  born  in  the  sprin^^ 
of  179U,  wliieh  would  have  made  him  in  his  tenth  year  when  he 
went  to  Long  jMeadow.  The  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  sustain 
this  conclnsion. 

AVhile  the  church  register  at  St.  Regis  has  preserved  the  dates 
of  his  bruthers  and  sisters,  that  of  Eleazer  does  not  appear.  This 
is  aecuuntt'd  fur  by  Kuv.  Dr.  S.  K.  Lolhrop,  of  l^oston,  who  lec- 
tured in  that  city  oii  the  dau])hinshij)  chiim,  in  Feb.,  1853.  lie 
liad,  wlien  a  youtli,  known  ^Mr.  Williams  in  Oneida  County,  N. 
Y.,  during  the  period  of  1816-18,  [aid  had  visited  him  in  Wis- 
consin in  1815,  and  received  visits  from  him  in  Boston  in  1843 
and  1848.  Thns  it  was,  that  Dr.  Lothrop  felt  in  some  measure 
prepared  to  speak  of  Mv.  Williams  in  his  Boston  lecture.  In  a 
iH^et^nt  letter,  Di'.  Lolliroi)  ^vrit('s,  that  wisinng  further  informa- 
tion concerning  AVilliams'  birth  and  parentage,  he  applied  to  an 
old  friend,  Rev.  a\lr.  Wetmore,  then  a  i^resbyterian  missionary  in 
northern  New  York,  who  personally  knew  both  AVilliams  and 
his  mother;  and  who,  through  a  friend,  procured  and  sent  the 
doetor  a  letter  from  ^Irs.  AVilliams,  "in  ^vhich  she  insisted  that 
Eleazer  was  her  son ;  that  the  reason  Avliy  his  name  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  baptismal  register  with  the  other  children  was  that 
he  was  born  while  she  and  her  husband  Avere  on  a  hunting  tramp, 
and  that  he  was  baptized  by  the  Catholic  priest  at  AVhitehall,  N. 
Y. ;  that  the  idea  that  he  was  the  dauphin  was  put  into  his  head 
hy  some  French  officers,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  who 
coming  from  Afontreal  to  Caughnawaga,  met  him  at  her  house 
and  told  him  that  he  looked  like  the  Bourbons  (which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case)  ;  that  he  was  aljout  the  same  age  the  dauphin 
would  have  been,  and  that  perha])s  he  \Yas  the  dauphin  himself; 
and  that  he  had  brooded  over  this  till  it  had  made  him  crazy; 
but  that  he  was  certainly  her  son,  and  no  Bourbon  at  all." 

It  may  be  added,  that  after  having  talked  over  the  subject  of 
his  being  the  dauphin  at  Dr.  S.  AV.  AVilliams',  in  1851,  some  one 
of  the  family  impiired  of  him  concerning  his  age,  v/licai  he  replied  : 
"If  1  am  Williams,  I  am  so  old  ;  but  if  I  am  the  dauphin,  I  am 
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older."  Neither  ^Mr.  Williams'  wido.w,  iior  his  son,  liave  any 
record  of  his  age,  nor  any  definite  opinion  on  the  snhject. 

2.  He  was  an  Indian,  and  no  Frenchman.  Bishop  Ilobart,  the 
early  patron  and  long'  personal  iVieiid  of  Williams,  declares  in  his 
address  on  the  state  of  the  chnrch,  in  October,  1815,  pnblished  in 
the  Christian  Recfisivr  of  July  following,  that  i\lr.  AVilliams  "was 
born  among  the  Indians;"  and  in  Dr.  .Morse's  Report  of  his  visit 
to  the  Indian  tribes  in  1820,  Bishop  Ilobart  again  refers  to  him  as 
"of  Indian  extr:irtioii. "  Dr.  .Morse  liimself,  wlio  iiuist  havi'  known 
Williams  personally,  speaks  of  him  as  "of  Indian  extraction, 
and  the  son  of  a  chief  of  the  Irocpiois  nation,  among  whom  he  was 
l3orn."  The  late  Dr.  Stephen  AV.  Williams,  who  had  known  him 
from  his  yontli,  declared  in  1853,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  his 
regular  descent  from  Eunice  AVilliajns,  tlie  Deerfield  captive;  and 
^'notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  his  having  no 
Indian  appearance  about  him,  and  no  Indian  blood  in  his  veins, 
I  think  in  many  respects  he  resembled  an  Indian  half-breed," 
and  added  that  he  examined  a  scar  on  his  side,  where  he  was 
wounded  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  ^^kin  on  his  body  ''at  that 
time  Avas  more  the  color  of  an  Indian  than  a  white  man." 

"One  who  had  been  nuich  accustomed  to  see  Indians  and  lialf- 
breeds, "  writes  Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis,  "cduld  hardly  be  mistaken  in 
regard  to  AVilliams.  He  had  all  the  marks  of  a  half-breed;  his 
skin,  even  in  youth  was  quite  dark,  his  hair  a  jet  black.  He 
could  not  possi])ly  have  been  a  blonde,  as  is  claimed  for  the 
dauphin.  His  copper  color  increased  greatly  with  his  age;  the 
last  time  I  saw  him,  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  he  was 
dark  enough  for  a  three-quarter  Indian,  and  looked  just  like  one. 
About  his  ears,  whether  evidence  of  his  Indian  blood  or  not, 
they  were  much  turned  forward — protruded  from  the  head;  and 
he  always  made  an.  effort  in  walking,  to  turn  out  his  toes;  ])ut 
forgetting  it,  he  would,  Indian-like,  innnediately  turn  them  in. 
One  of  the  most  decisive  marks  of  his  Indian  parentage,  to  my 
mind,  was  his  mother-tongue — his  speech;  he  was  most  perfect 
in  the  Iroquois,  while  he  could  not  pronounce  a  syllable  correctly 
in  French.  Could  he  have  entirely  lost  the  nse  of  his  mother 
tongue,  and  gained  the  other,  if  he  had  been  the  child  of  the 
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Frencli  queen '?  ]Most  assuredly  he  could  not.  He  was  never  in 
France." 

Speaking  of  Williams'  first  trip  to  Green  Bay,  in  1821,  Hon. 
C.  C.  Trowbridge,  of  Detroit,  obsei-ves:  "I  knew  him  well  at  that 
time,  and  long  afterwards.  Governor  Cass  also  knew  him  well, 
and  saw  him  often.  We  used  to  compare  notes  about  him,  and 
we  regarded  him  as  'rather  fishy.'  And  when  his  claim  to  heir- 
ship of  the  throne  of  Le  Grand  Monarque  came  before  the  public, 
the  governor  laughed  heartily.  Williams  had  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  half-breed  Indian,  as  undoubtedly  he  was.  If  he  had 
been  otherwise,  mentally  or  morally,  his  hair  and  complexion 
would  have  stamped  him  as  of  mixed  savage  and  civilized  blood  j 
and  he  had,  moreover,  that  peculiar  tint  of  complexion  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  half-breeds  among  the  Six  Nations  from  those  of 
the  AVest." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Telescope,  of  June  25th,  1825,  who 
signs  himself  "An  Oneida  County  Observer,"  declares  that  Wil- 
liams was  a  half-blood  Iroquois" — taking  pains  to  put  the  word 
"half-blood"  in  italics,  as  if  to  make  it  all  the  more  emphatic. 

The  late  Hon.  John  Y.  Smith,  who  also  knew  Williams  well 
from  1828  till  1837,  and  was  for  some  time  a  fellow  boarder  at 
the  same  table  with  him  at  Green  Bay,  states:  "I  was  familiar 
wuth  mixed  blood  of  every  grade,  from  octoroon  whites  to  octo- 
roon Indians,  Half-breeds,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  seen 
much  of  frontier  life,  present  opposite  extremes  of  complexion  in 
different  individuals,  some  being  nearly  wdiite,  and  others  being 
darker  even  than  pure  Indians.  Williams  would  have  passed  for 
a  pure  Indian,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  the  African  in  his  com- 
plexion and  features.  Gov,  Cass,  who  was  as  familiar  with  every 
variety  of  mixed  bloods  as  any  man  in  the  country,  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  Williams,  whom  he  knew  well  was  a  pure  Frenchman, 
and  declared  in  a  public  article,  that  he  was  a  fair  type  of  the 
Indian  half-breed." 

In  Gov.  Cass'  newspaper  article,  he  said  of  Mr.  Williams:  "I 
have  known  him  for  almost  thirty  years,  and  under  various  cir- 
cumstances of  official  and  personal  intercourse.  I  have  known  him 
as  an  Indian  half-breed  of  the  St.  Regis  band.    *    *    *    No  man 
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acquainted  with  our  aboriginal  race,  and  who  has  seen  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, can  for  a  moinent  doubt  his  descent  from  that  stock.  His 
color,  his  features,  and  the  conformation  of  liis  face,  testify  to  his 
origin.  They  present  the  very  appearance  which  everywhere 
marks  the  half-breed  Indian." 

John  (J.  Shea,  L.  L.  D.,  the  disitiiiguished  antiquarian  and  histo- 
rian, declared  in  the  American  Historical  Record,  in  July,  1872: 
"Indianologists  assure  me  that  his  ears  were  a  sure  mark  of  his 
Indian  origin." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Christian  Inquirer,  of  Feb.  12,  1853, 
states  of  Eleazer  "Williams:  "He  is  one-quarter  Indian,  as  his 
physiognomy,  it  must  be  confessed,  pretty  plainly  shows." 

The  Catlin  portrait  of  ]\Ir.  Williams  certainly  gives  him  the 
full  average  Indian  tinge  of  complexion. 

Eunice  AVilliams,  the  Deerfield  captive  of  1704,  became  assimi- 
lated with  the  Indians — married  a  young  Indian  chief,  and  one 
of  their  children,  Mary,  married  a  Frenchman  and  became  the 
mother  of  Thomas  Williams,  the  father  of  Eleazer ;  and  Thomas 
married  an  Indian  woman.  In  her  alMavit,  Mrs.  Williams 
declares  that  "her  son  Eleazer  very  strongly  resembles  his  father, 
Thomas  Williams;"  and  Gen.  Ellis  refers  to  two  visits  Thomas 
Williams  made  to  Oneida  Castle  while  he  was  there;  during 
Avhich  that  "the  remark  was  special,  and  made  by  many,  how 
much  Eleazer  Williams  favored  his  father." 

In  his  conversations  with  Rev.  Calvin  Colton,  in  1830,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  twice  recorded  in  Mr.  Cotton's  Tour,  as  declaring:  "I 
am  a  Canadian  by  birth,  you  know."  Prince  de  Joinville's  secre- 
tary wrote  that  Williams  stated  to  the  prince  in  their  interview  in 
1841,  that  "his  mother  was  an  Indian  woman."  While  Eleazer 
Williams  was  corresponding  with  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  communi- 
cating facts  for  a  genealogy  of  the  Williams'  family,  he  fre- 
quently spoke  of  his  "grandfather"  or  "grandsire,"  in  the  sense 
of  an  ancestor — referring  to  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  father 
of  Eunice,  the  captive,  from  whom  he  lineally  descended. 

When  i-ehearsing  the  story  of  his  early  life  at  Oneida, in  1820-21, 
as  related  by  Gen.  Ellis,  he  mentioned  that  Caughnawaga  was,  as 
he  supposed,  his  birtli-place,  and  Thomas  Williams  was  his  father ; 
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and  in  ]iis  applic'ati(jn,  in  1824,  for  ^Fasonic  niL'nibership,  he 
stated  that  he  was,  as  he  l)elieved,  l)orn  at  >Saiilt  St.  Louis,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  Caughnawaga  or  St.  Regis,  on  the  border 
of  Canada,  near  I\Iontreah 

Islv.  Williams,  when  he  first  visited  Green  Bay,  in  1821,  called 
on  his  old  acquaintance  James  J.  Porlier,  a  native  of  Montreal, 
and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  about  the  time,  or  before  Williams' 
birth,  but  often  visited  i\rontreal  in  the  procurement  of  goods  for 
the  Indian  trade,  the  sale  of  his  furs  and  peltries,  and  to  place  his 
children  there  for  their  education.  During  these  visits  ^^Ir.  Porlier 
frerpiently  saw  Thonuis  AVilliams  and  his  family  at  St.  Regis. 
After  IMr.  AVilliams  left,  Judge  Porlier 's  young  son,  Louis,  who 
was  present  at  the  interview,  and  judging  that  the  visitor  was  of 
Indian  descent,  made  inquiiy  of  his  father  who  the  stranger  was? 
''Why."  replied  jMr.  Porlier,  "you  have  often  heard  me  speak  of 
the  St.  Regis  chief,  Thomas  Williams — fJiis  is  liis  son."  Judge 
Porlier,  who  had  known  him  from  his  very  boyliood,  never  inti- 
mated any  suspicion  that  IMr.  Williams  was  other  than  a  blood 
descendant  of  the  St.  Regis  chieftain. 

3.  Tlis  hypocrisy  and  tergiversations.  Dr.  F.  B.  Plough,  the 
Avell-k'nown  historian,  who  knew  ^Ir.  AVilliams  well,  says:  "It 
is  believed  that  no  pei'son  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ^vill  deny,  that  he  ]M)ssessed  r.n  ingenious  facult}'  for  colla- 
ting tlie  plausible  coincidences  which  make  up  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  narrative"  of  his  dauphinshi}:)  claim. 

It  is  evident  that  nuich  of  the  "warp  and  woof"  of  this  story 
was  the  result  of  Mr.  Williams'  '^Mngenious  faculty"  of  manufac- 
turing statements  to  suit  the  occasion.  In  Dr.  Hanson's  work,  it 
is  stated,  that  part  of  the  aneans  for  Williams'  early  education 
came  from  an  unknown  source.  Rev.  C.  F.  Robertson,  Williams' 
literarj^  executor,  now  bishop  of  IMissoui'i,  states  in  Putnam's 
Magazine,  for  July,  1868,  that  he  found  among  the  Williams' 
papers  packages  of  original  bills  for  his  education,  and  appropri- 
ations to  meet  them  by  the  benevolent  societies  of  Massachusetts, 
who  w^ere  educating  him  with  a  view  to  future  missionaiy  labors. 
Hanson  quoted  an  Albany  authority  that  a  Mr.  Bleeker,  of  that 
city,  was  the  agent  wdio  supplied  Thomas  AVilliams  with  money 
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for  the  education  of  the  foreign  boy;  Mr.  Eobertson  found  among 
the  papers  of  jMr.  Williams  a  communication,  in  Williams'  hand- 
writing, sent  under  a  fictitious  signature,  to  the  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker for  publication,  giving  the  Bleeker  story,  which  was  the 
authority  for  Hanson's  statement.  On  one  occasion,  before  the 
dauphin  invention  got  before  the  public,  Williams  took  a  slip, 
printed  only  on  one  side  of  a  piece  of  ])ai)er,  to  lion.  (J.  i).  Rob- 
inson, of  the  Green  I3ay  Advocate,  desiring  its  insertion,  and  it 
was  published.  It  was  one  of  the  New  Orleans  yarns,  mysteri- 
ously suggesting  that  the  Lost  Prince  was  believed  to  be  in 
America  amon.g  the  Indians,  or  something  of  that  sort.  The  fact 
that  the  slip  was  printed  only  on  one  side,  was  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
•evidence  that  it  had  not  been  clipped  from  any  newspaper. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  AVilliams  to  E.  Ii-ving,  of  New  York, 
in  July,  1848,  which  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson  saw,  he  returned  thanks 
for  the  pains  Mi\  Irving  had  taken  in  going  to  half  a  dozen  news- 
paper offices  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  notice  of  the  dau- 
phin published. 

General  Cass,  in  his  newspaper  article,  in  March,  1853,  states: 
"There  is  in  existence  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Williams,  to  a  per- 
son of  his  acquaintance,  some  three  years  ago,  in  which  he  alluded 
to  a  prevailing  rumor  of  his  being  connected  with  the  Bourbons, 
and  asking  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  story.  He  made  not  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  the  interview  with  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  to  his  let- 
ters, or  to  the  other  facts  he  now  states,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered his  inquiry  wholly  unnecessary.  He  was  informed  that 
there  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  his  correspondent,  the  least  foun- 
dation for  such  an  idle  story.  And  there  the  communication 
dropped.  His  letter  was  utterly  inconsistent  witli  any  knowledge 
of  the  facts  he  now  asserts  to  be  true."  Mr.  W^illiams,  in  writ- 
ing to  Gen.  Cass,  as  it  is  plainly  inferential  that  he  did,  seeking 
some  word  of  encouragement,  received  from  that  able  student  of 
history,  quite  too  frank  a  reply  to  gratify  his  inordinate  pride, 
or  pander  to  his  ignoble  hopes. 

]\rr.  Hanson  must  have  been  duped  when  he  stated  in  ]\Ir.  Will- 
iams behalf,  that  so  far  from  bringing  his  claims  before  the  public, 
24 
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Mr.  Williams  had  "been  strongly  averse  to  it.  Bishop  Robertson 
further  states,  that  wlien  AYilliams  was  requested  to  exhibit  cer- 
tain aiitograpli  letters  he  jn-ofessed  to  have  rec^eived  from  Louis 
Philip,  king  of  the  French,  the  secretary  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
several  French  bishops  and  one  cardinal,  also  important  medals, 
he  always  found  it  convenient  to  say  that  they  had  been  lost,  or 
burnt,  or  mysteriously  stolen ;  yet  large  quantities  of  less  impor- 
tant correspondence  were  veiy  carefully  preserved. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  conversations  with  ]\lr.  Hanson,  represent- 
ed that  when  Prince  de  Joinville  disclosed  to  him  at  Green  Bay, 
in  1841,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  king — the  long  lost  prince — 
heir  to  the  throne  of  France — the  communication  was  so  start- 
ling and  unexpected,  that  he  was  dumbfounded  and  incredulous. 

To  show  the  hypocrisy  of  Williams,  not  to  say  his  untruthful- 
ness, in  this  statement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  communi- 
cation in  the  New  York  Coiirrier  dcs  Etats-'Unis,  in  February, 
1854,  of  George  W.  Haskins,  long  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Express. 
]\Ir.  Haskins  states  that  nearly  two  yeai-s  before  the  Prince  de 
Joinville 's  journey  in  this  country,  Williams  confided  to  him  at 
Buffalo,  that  he  was  the  real  dauphin  of  Prance,  relating  all  the 
imaginary  circumstances  Mr.  Hanson  has  collected — the  idiocy 
of  his  early  life,  the  fortunate  fall  into  Lake  George,  and  conse- 
quent miraculous  restoration  of  his  memory — the  residence  of 
his  guardian  in  New  Orleans,  etc.  j\Ir.  Haskins  was  a  well-known 
and  honored  citizen  of  Buffalo,  since  deceased,  an  elder  brother 
of  the  scientist  and  electrician  of  IMilwaukee,  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Haskins;  and  his  statement  is  worthy  of  all  confidence. 

The  simple  facts,  divested  of  all  adornment  and  imagination, 
connected  with  ]\lr.  Williams  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville 's  inter- 
view, as  related  by  Hon.  M.  L.  Martin,  who  then  resided,  and 
still  resides,  at  Green  Bay,  are  these :  He  learned  from  Captain 
Shook,  who  commanded  the  steamer  "Columbia,"  on  which  the 
prince  and  party  reached  the  Bay,  that  when  they  landed  at 
Mackinaw,  Williams  came  on  board;  and  in  response  to  an  in- 
quiry by  the  prince  for  some  proper  person  at  Green  Bay  who 
could  impart  to  him  information  concerning  the  Indian  tribes  and 
the  country  generally,  the  captain  at  once  suggested  Mr.  Wil- 
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liams  a,s  the  veiy  man  for  tlie  occasion,  and  introduced  him;  that 
nothing-  was  said  indicating  any  previous  knowledge,  on  the  part 
of  the  prince,  of  Williams'  character  or  history;  that  their  con- 
versation was  largely  on  Indians  and  Indian  matters — nothing 
whatever  about  the  dauphin,  or  anything  remotely  touching  the' 
subject. 

This  invention  by  AYilliams,  of  Prince  de  Joinville's  pre- 
tended revelation,  was  a  most  brazen  venture,  utterly  improbable 
in  itself;  as  it  was  weak  and  foolish  to  suppose  for  a  moment, 
even  had  it  been  true,  that  the  prince  would  have  been  trying 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  family  dissension— what  might  prove  his 
father's  overthrow  and  the  ruin  of  his  family;  and  encourage  an 
obscure  Protestant  clergyman,  in  tlie  backwoods  of  America, 
W4th  royal  hopes,  when  it  w^as  well  kno^\■n  that  Louis  Philip,  his 
family,  and  all  France,  were  thoroughly  Catholic.  It  w^as  a  most 
preposterous,  reckless,  and  bare-faced  imposition;  and  its 
prompt  and  positive  denial  might  well  have  been  expected. 

When  tho  Jlanson  story  n^ached  tlie  prince,  through  his 
secretary,  pronounced  the  w^hole  pretended  revelation  "from  one 
end  to  the  other,  a  work  of  the  imagination,  a  fable  woven  whole- 
sale, a  speculation  upon  the  public  credulity."  Mr.  Hanson  freely 
admits  that  the  prince  "has  the  reputation  of  being  a  high- 
minded  and  honorable  gentleman,"  The  prince's  testimony  stands 
unimpeached. 

]\Ir.  AVilliams  frequently  stated  to  his  kinsman.  Dr.  S. 
AVilliams  and  his  family,  as  related  by  the  doctor  in  his  edition 
of  the  liedeem.ed  Captive,  that  "his  visit  from  the  prince  was  in 
consequence  of  his  relationship  to  his  wife,"  and  that  he  received 
his  presents  from  the  same  cause;  and  that  "his  stories  here  were 
much  at  variance  with  the  magazine"  narrative  as  given  by  Mr. 
Hanson. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop  writes  that  Mr.  Williams  gave  him,  both  in 
1843  and  1848.  an  account  of  his  interview  with  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  but  differing  from  each  other,  and  differing  in  many 
important  points  from  Dr.  Hanson's  statements  in  Putnam's 
Magazine  of  January  1852. 

And  otlier  stories  of  Mr.  Williams  were  much  at  variance  witli 
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each  other.  As  Gen.  Ellis  relates,  that  Williams  at  the  period  of 
1820-21,  was  a  whole  year  or  more  rehearsing  to  the  Oneidas  the 
story  of  his  younger  life,  full  of  details  jof  his  Indian  father,  that 
he  himself  was  born,  as  he  believed,  at  Cauglmawaga  or  St. 
Kegis;  relating  many  a  wondrous  tale  of  his  boyish  exploits 
from  three  years  old  and  upwards;  bnt  when  the  dauphin  idea 
got  possession  of  him,  then  he  suddenly  found  out  he  had  no 
memory  of  his  youthful  days  whatever,  and  never  had:  "I 
know  nothing  about  my  infancy.  Everything  that  occurred  to 
nie  is  blotted  out,  entirely  erased,  irrecoverably  gone.  My  mind 
is  a  blank  until  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,"  and  adds 
that  he  "was  an  idiot;"  then  accidentally  striking  his  head  on 
a  rock  in  Lake  George,  his  faculties  were  brightened — except  so 
far  as  related  to  his  boyhood  days.  When  about  ten  years  of 
age,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  suffici^ently  bright  to  be  sent  to 
school  with  a  view  of  being  fitted  for  the  ministry  and  mission- 
.ary  life;  and  no  one  at  that  period  suspected  him  of  being  in 
Ihe  least  demented.  On  the  contrary,  a  writer  in  the  Boston 
Daily  xldvcrtiser,  of  February  17,  1853,  states  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  Williams'  schoolmates  at  the  time,  that  Eleazer  "soon 
became  fond  of  his  books"  and  "'made  satisfactory  progress" 
in  his  studies,  which  could  not,  in  truth,  be  said  of  any  idiotic 
boy. 

The  story  related  of  iMr.  Williams  by  Hon.  J.  Y.  Smith,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  ^yisconsin  Historical  Collections,  on  the  authority 
of  Gen.  Ellis,  and  recently  corroborated  with  some  unimportant 
corrections,  by  the  General  himself,  is  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  man.  Williams  and  Ellis  accompanied  Col.  Stambaugh 
on  his  mission  to  Washington  on  Indian  affairs,  in  1830,  and 
while  tarrying  at  Detroit,  Williams  and  the  general  were  invited 
to  tea  by  the  lady  of  a  prominent  Episcopalian  of  that  city — the 
commanding  ofhcer  of  the  garrison.  When  asked  if  he  would 
take  tea  or  coffee,  IMr.  Williams  declined  on  the  plea  of  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  his  health- — and  so  of  milk;  and  only  accepted 
some  warm  water,  with  a  little  milk  in  it.  And  so  with  the  var- 
ious good  things  with  which  the  table  was  spread  and  were  of- 
fered him;  only  a  very  thin  bit  of  dry  toast  would  suit  his  deli- 
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cate  stomach.  And  so  he  nibbled  his  dry  toast  and  sipped  his  cup- 
of  warm  water.  Iteturniiig  to  his  hotel  late  in  the  evening,  Wil- 
liams determined  to  make  abends  for  his  enforced  spare  diet,, 
and  ordered  the  waiter  to  set  on  some  cold  ham,  and  other  sub- 
stantial to  match;  and  Gen.  Ellis  declared  that  he  verily  be- 
lieved Williams  ate  fully  two  pounds  of  that  ham — enough  for 
three  stout  men;  he  then  arose,  ga\'e  a  hearty  Indian  chuckle^ 
and  retired  for  the  night,  and  the  general  coidd  not  perceive  that 
the  parson's  delicate  stomach  was  any  the  worse  for  his  hearty 
meal  the  next  day. 

He  ate  so  enormously  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Indian  party;  and  when  Gen.  Ellis  informed  them  of  Williams' 
refusal  to  eat  at  the  officer's  party,  and  the  reason  he  assigned  for 
it^  they  all  laughed  immoderately,  declaring  it  was  one  of  his 
triek.s  to  excite  sympatli}',  or  perhaps  induce  a  donation  by  that 
means.  Such  hypocritical  acting  was  a  very  common  occurrence 
with  him.  Gen.  Ellis  concludes  this  characteristic  anecdote  with 
this  remark:  "It  was  his  chief  effort  never  to  speak  or  act  a 
truth,  but  always  a  falsehood.  If  he  could  not  mislead  his 
hearers,  he  woidd  scarcely  talk  at  all :  with  him  words  ^vere  not 
used  to  exhibit,  but  always  to  conceal  the  truth ;  and  he  was  the 
most  perfect  adept  at  fraud,  deceit  and  intrigue  that  the  world 
ever  produced." 

Dr.  John  G.  Shea,  in  the  American  Historical  Record,  for 
July,  1872,  asks  if  Eleazer  Williams  was  not  insane,  or  led 
away  by  strange  delusions?  He  then  states  that  while  in  Can- 
ada, prior  to  the  publication,  in  1852,  of  his  Discovery  and  Ex- 
'ploration  of  the  Mississippi  Y alley,  with  the  original  journal 
and  map  of  Marquette  in  his  hands,  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Albany,  stating  that  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  proposed  to  sell  to  the  State,  Marquette's 
original  journal  and  map,  which,  .with  other  papers  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  found  in  a  box  in  the  walls  of  the  old  church 
at  Sault  St.  Louis,  Canada,  at  a  time  when  it  was  abandoned 
and  in  ruins.  Dr.  Shea  replied  that  the  present  church  was 
never  in  any  such  ruinous  condition;  that  its  predecessor  had 
been  taken  down  to  make  way  for  the  present  one,  years 
before,  and  tlie  box-hnding  was,  therefore,  clearly  a  delusion; 
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and  that  lie  tlien  having  the  IMarquette  journal  and  map  in  his 
hands,  strongly  favored  the  idea  that  i\Ir.  Willianis  had  fallen 
into  a  delusion  on  that  point  also.  Mr,  Williams  was  careful 
never  to  produce  the  documents  he  preteiuled  to  liave,  either  be- 
fore or  after  Dr.  Shea's  publication,  to  correct  or  dispute  his 
work.  Dr.  Shea  adds:  "When,  at  a  later  day,  he  claimed  to  be 
Louis  XVII,  I  put  it  down  as  simply  another  freak  of  an  evi- 
dently insane  man."' 

Iiev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  in  his  IMS.  letter,  states,  that  such  were  the 
discrepancies  between  Williams'  two  narratives  made  to  him,  and 
that  made  to  J\Ir.  Hanson,  with  reference  to  the  I'rince  de  Join- 
ville  interview,  and  other  matters,  could  not  have  been  made 
by  a  perfectly  clear  and  sound  mind;  and  hence  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter  was  that 
Mr.  Williams  was  a  monomaniac  upon  this  dauphinship  subject, 
and  his  mother,  as  already  .sliown,  declared  that  her  son  had 
brooded  over  the  dauphinship  matter,  after  it  had  been  suggested 
to  him  by  the  French  officers,  till  it  made  him  crazy. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  charitable,  as  Dr.  Shea,  Dr.  Lothrop,  and 
]\Irs.  Williams  suggest,  to  atti'ibute  all  of  Eleazer  Williams'  vaga- 
ries, deceptions,  and  tergiversations  to  insanity;  but  not  a  few 
would  feel  disposed  to  conclude  that  there  was  too  much  method 
in  his  schemes  to  warrant  such  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Williams'  Christian  name,  Eleazer,  is  somewhat  signifi- 
cant. We  learn  from  his  memoir  of  his  father,  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, written  in  1852,  and  published  with  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
F.  B.  Hough  in  1859,  that  the  mother  of  Eunice  Williams,  the 
captive,  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Eleazer  I\rather,  of  Northamp- 
ton ;  and,  doubtless,  in  honor  of  this  progenitor  no  less  than  nine 
of  his  descendants  in  the  AVilliams'  connection  alone,  as  shown  by 
Dr.  Stephen  W.  Williams'  Genealogy  and  Hist  or  \j  of  the  Williayns 
Familij,  hove,  the  name  of  Eleazer;  and  our  dauphin  hero  nuikes 
the  tenth.  It  is  very  suggestive  that  this  name  was  given  him 
to  recognize  and  perpetuate  that  of  his  ancestor,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  "a  man  of  talents  and  exalted  piety." 

Had  he  really  been  young  Louis  XVIIth,  domiciled  among  the 
Indians  at  the  au'(>  of  ten.  it  is  not  at  all  pr()]);;l>K'  H;:;t  tin,'  luiiui)le 
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Puritan  name  of  Eleazer  would  have  been  selected  for  him;  and 
the  introduction  of  a  French  youth  into  an  Indian  settlement,  so 
straniz('l\' diiTerciit  i'rom  the  Indian  hids  around  him,  would  have 
excited  uncommon  attention,  and  been  well  preserved  in  the 
memories  of  the  people. 

A  couple  of  anecdotes  will  serve  to  show  that  jMr.  Williams, 
when  among  those  who  knew  him  welh  made  no  pretension  of 
faith  in  his  dauphinship  claim.  He  solicited  Hon.  Charles  D. 
Robinson,  of  Green  Bay,  since  secretary  of  state  of  Wisconsin, 
to  j)i'epare  a  volume  on  his  claim — that  he  might  occupy  his 
library  while  wi'iting  the  work,  and  he  should  be  supplied  with  all 
needful  documents  for  the  purpose.  AVith  this  understanding-j 
Williams  soon  after  left  for  the  East,  fell  in  with  Eev.  ]\Ir.  Han- 
son, who  prepared  Tlie  Lost  Prince.  The  next  time  Col.  Robin- 
son met  AVilliams  was  at  Baltimore,  when  the  latter  inquired  of 
his  friend  if  he  had  seen  Hanson's  work?  Col.  Robinson  re- 
plied that  he  had,  and  had  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
What  do  you  think  of  it,  i\Ir.  Robinson?  "It  is  admirably  writ- 
ten," rejoined  the  Colonel,  "far  better  than  I  could  have  done  it; 
hut  I  don't  hclicve  there  is  a  word  of  trutJi  in  it/'  Williams 
bi*oke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  sruMning  to  appreciate  the  point, 
and  added,  "Nor  do  I,  ei'tlier." 

After  the  dauphinship  story  had  appeared,  AVillianjs  visited 
Butte  des  IMorts,  and  meeting  his  old  friend.  Alexander  Grignon, 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  anything  about  the  dauphin  matter? 
"Yes,  I  have,''  was  the  reply,  accompanied  with  a  hearty  laugh, 
evincing  his  total  unbelief  in  the  story.  "It  is  not  me,"  said 
Williams;  "they  wanted  it  so;  and  I  don't  care."  So  Mr. 
Grignon  related  to  Louis  B.  Porlier  at  the  time. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  AVilliams  never  referred  to  the 
dauphinship  claim  to  his  wife  or  son,  as  they  informed  the 
writer;  and  Mrs.  AVilliams  adds  that  the  first  she  ever  heard  of 
it  was  from  a  Green  Bay  friend,  after  its  first  publication  in 
Putnam's  Magazine.^' 

*  An  Itidiiui  l(jv-r  ;)i-(-sents  to  the  fjnr  'iits  sciine  (loiirciir  to  ^thmii-o  the  hand 
of  till-  (lii.-ky  ma  idi'ii  of  his  choh't^  So.  'd£\vi  tlie  Uiduin  fasliion,  Avh(-ii  Mr. 
^^'illialns,  in  IS-.'!.  Itetaine  s'ih'iilly  smitrcn  wilh  llic  charms  of  Miss  Ma:-y  Jonr- 
dain,  then  only  in  her  fourteeutii  year,  and  tlie  belle  oL'  the  I'ox  River  valley, 
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With  reference  to  Williams'  object  in  starting  the  dauphinship 
story,  Hon.  Morgan  L.  Martin,  who  knew  him  long  and  well,  be- 
lieves that  he  was  ambitious  of  distinction,  and  fed  the  tlame  in 
such  ways  as  his  reading  and  reflection  suggested.  He  used  to 
talk  of  Pontiac's  confederacy;  and  hinted  if  it  could  be  repeated 
and  made  strong,  the  Indians  might  even  yet  "wipe  out  the 
whites."  But  his  Indian  empire  scheme  failed  in  consequence  of 
his  own  bad  conduct,  and  the  lack  of  faith  in  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  generally.  Judge  i\rartin  suggests  that  jMr.  Calhoun, 
as  secretary  of  war,  seemed  to  favor  the  setting  apart  of  a  large 
territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan  for  an  Indian  republic,  perhaps 
in  part  from  philanthropic  reasons,  and  in  part  to  preclude  the 
ultimate  formation  of  another  free  State;  but  the  Menomonee 
grant  of  1823  was  subsequently  curtailed  as  too  large  for  the 
needs  of  the  colonized  Indians. 

W^illiams  was  visionaiy  and  of  a  braggadocio  character — al- 
ways concocting  schemes;  and  when  one  came  to  naught,  he  was 
fertile  in  inventing  others.  So  when  the  idea  of  an  Indian  re- 
public measurably  failed,  Red  Jacket  and  other  influential  In- 
dian chiefs  opposing  it,  and  Williams'  hopes  of  becoming  a  great 
leader  were  blasted,  he  naturally  turned  his  attention  to  some  new 
project — something  that  would  pander  to  his  love  of  notoriety. 
There  was  little  prospect  of  Louis  XVIIth  rising  up  to  confront 
him,  so  he  concluded  to  play  the  part  of  a  king,  and  have  a  brief 
strut  upon  the  public  stage.  He  seemed  to  like  the  attention  that 
his  dauphin  claim  drew  to  him ;  and  received  the  visits  of  con- 
gressmen and  others,  whom  Judge  Martin  introduced  to  him  at 
Washington  one  winter  soon  after  the  matter  had  been  made  pub- 
lic, with  no  little  pleasure  and  complacency.  Though  his  honors 
were  empty,  he  enjoyed  them  to  the  full ;  and  with  a  certain 

he  applied  to  hci-  parents,  especially  her  iiiothCM'.  who  Wiis  a  !\Ienon)oiiee  woman, 
and  secured  the  prize,  though  the  daughter  was  then  the  betrothed  of  another, 
temporarily  absent  on  business.  The  first  intimation  ^Miss  .Tourdain  had  of  thlg 
iiiterpstin.u;  enpagement,  her  sister  informed  her  that  she  '"need  not  go  to  school 
that  day,  as  she  was-  to  be  mai'riod  to  I'riest  Williams  in  tlTe  evening!"  And 
so  it  proved — a  marriage  without  a  courtship — rudely  setting  aside  one  be- 
Ihrotlial.  and  a  worthy  one,  to  gratify  a  suddenly  conceived  whim  of  "Mr. 
Williams.  'I'lii-  whole  affair,  as  m\ich  as  auytiiing  could,  suflicicntiy  indicated 
Williams'  1  li()io)i'.;li  acrinaintauee  \\ith  Indian  matrimonial  diplomacy,  and  how 
[•e.idily  and  lien  rtleKsly  he  availed  himself  of  it.  A  high  l)orn  l^'rcuchman  would 
have  scorned  such  a  procedui-e. 
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class  Avho  had  faith  in  his  pretensions,  especially  in  New  York 
city,  he  received  not  a  few  civilities.  He  seemed  to  be  happy  in 
his  dauphinship  invention  so  long  as  it  flattered  his  vanity  and 
love  of  notoriety,  gave  him  good  dinners,  and  afforded  him  op- 
portunities to  display  his  powei-s  of  convei-sation. 

He  aped  greatness,*  but  accomplished  nothing.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed integiity  of  character,  and  discarded  his  impracticable 
fancies,  he  might  have  proved  a  blessing  to  the  Indian  race.  But 
his  life  was  a  comparative  failure,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  lim- 
ited fruits  of  his  splendid  opportunities. 

♦  Amony  the  papers  left  by  Mr.  Williams,  as  stated  by  Rev. .  Dr.  Robertson, 
are  notes  addrexsed  to  him  as  Louis  XV'II,  in  which  he  is  addressed  as  "Your 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  ;"  and  he  signs  papers  with  the  royal  cipher,  "L.  C. 
and  says'  "he  wishes  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  family  by  manifesting  at 
all  times  in  his  conduct  that  sense  of  honor  which  becomes  his  royal  race." 
He  left  a  royal  manifesto,  proclaiming  his'  course  of  action  should  he  be  called 
on  To  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  .i;reat  nation  as  was  formerly  done  "by 
my  ancestors." 
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Early  Exploration  and  Settle- 
ment of  Juneau  County 


By  John  T.  Kingston 

In  the  fall  of  .1836,  Saiunel  B.  Pilkington  and  the  writer,  the 
former  a  native  of  Ireland,  while  at  Helena,  on  the  Wisconsin 
River,  lieard  of  a  very  extensive  forest  of  pine  timber  and 
a  splendid  water  power  on  the  Lemonweir  River,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  mouth.  As  the  "Winnebago  Indians  had  just  sold 
their  lands  on  the  south  side  of  that  river  to  the  government,  we 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  exploration  in  that  direction  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  those  reports,  intending,  if  matters  were 
found  as  rcpi-esented  to  engage  in  the  luud^er  business;  but  not 
then  being  just  ready  to  make  the  trip,  we  concluded  to  wait 
until  the  next  year. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  ol'  Dcccitiber  in  the  following  ycfir, 
1837,  we  packed  our  Indian  pony  and  started  from  Racine  to  ex- 
plore the  valley  in  question.  Our  outfit  consisted  of  a  j\Iackinaw 
blanlvct  and  butcher  knife,  an  axe,  a  box  of  matches  and  provis- 
ions for  a  week,  besides  the  necessary  camp  fixtures,  including  a 
small  fly  tent.  Fire  arms  and  ammunition  we  considered  of  no 
particular  use,  and  carried  none. 

We  found  but  few  settlers  after  crossing  Fox  River,  thirty 
miles  west  of  Racine,  two  or  three  at  Spring  Prairie,  Luke  Taylor 
and  one  or  two  others  on  Turtle  Creek,  near  the  present  location 
of  Delavan,  a  Mr.  Johnson  on 'the  east  edge  of  Rock  Prairie,  and 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Janes  living  in  a  log  house  on  the  east  bank  of 
Rock  River,  near  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Janesville.  From 
Rock  River  to  the  Four  Lakes,  now  Madison,  no  signs  of  the 
white  man  ;  but  onl}^  a  blazed  line  of  trees  indicating  the  road 
to  the  future  capital  of  the  State. 

There  being  six  or  eight  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  we  did 
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not  reach  IMadison  until  about  9  o'clock  on  tlie  second  morniug 


f      after  leaving  Rock  I\iver.  Here  we  found  a  Mr.  Peek  and  family, 
j       Col.  A.  A,  Bird  and  several  other  men,  putting  up  the  frame  of  a 
j      house  for  a  hotel,  and  also  some  materials  on  the  ground  for  the 
j      oapitol  building  then  in  course  of  erection.    From  Col.  Bird  we 
:      obtained  the  proper  directions  by  landmarks  to  reach  Mr. 
I      Kowan 's  trading-post,  on  the  military  road,  twelve  miles  from 
I       Fort  AYinnebago,  and  near  the  preseiit  village  uf  Poynette.  On 
the  route  from  IMadison,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  out,  we  passed 
the  body  of  a  log  house,  afterw^ards  completed  and  occupied  by  a 
]\Ir.  Lawrence;  but  no  other  marks  of  inrprovement  were  noticed. 
AVe  reached  Rowan's  late  in  the  evening,  tired,  and  glad  to  find  a 
Gomfoi'table  place  for  the  night  for  ourselves  and  the  pony. 

Following  the  military  road,  we  reached  Fort  AVinnebago  about 
noon  tiir  ne.xt  day,  and  found  a  stopping  place  at  the  Indian 
agency  house,  owned  by  the  government;  but  then  kept  as  a 
;  tavern  by  an  Italian  named  Ubaldine,  who  had  an  Irish  woman 
for  a  wife ;  and  during  our  stay  there  of  a  Aveek  or  more,  we 
found  the  wife  "the  better  man,"  at  least  Ubaldine  was  willing 
;  to  acknowledge  such  to  be  the  fact  whenever  any  little  family 
difficulty  occurred,  Avhich  was  not  imfre(pient. 

Visited  the  fort  next  day.  IMet  Captain  Lowe,  then  in  com- 
mand, and  also  Air.  Henry  Alerrell,  since  of  La  Crosse,  who  ki-pt 
a  sutler's  store  near  the  fort.  Procured  a  sui)ply  of  provisions  to 
last  for  six  or  eight  days,  and  leaving  the  pony  with  Mr.  Ubal- 
'  dine,  we  proceeded.  Passed  the  trading-post  of  >Silas  Walsworth, 
situated  at  the  high  point  of  land  near  the  present  railroad 
bridge  over  the  caiial ;  followed  the  Poiiit  Baus.se  trail  about 
fifteen  miles,  to  a  cluster  of  baric  wigwams,  then  deserted,  situated 
on  llie  land  afterwards  owned  and  occupied  for  several  years  by 
Jared  Walswortli.  Camped  he;'e  over  night.  Snow  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  weather  extremely  cold.  Tried  the  experiment  of  camp- 
ing in  a  wigwam,  but  found  it  a  bad  one  on  account  of  not  being 
able  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  fire. 

The  next  morning  continued  on  the  trail  three  or  four  miles,  and 
then  struck  west  across  the  head  ol'  Dell  Prairie,  and  reached 
the  Wisc(msin  Piver  at  the  foot  of  the  Big  Dells  the  evening  of  the 
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second  day  after  leaving'  the  fort;  but  finding'  the  ice  running  in 
the  river,  and  the  crossing  impracticable,  we  continued  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  stream  until  we  found  wood  convenient,  and  a 
good  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  camped  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning-  we  started  on  our  return  to  the  fort,  and  reached  there 
next  day. 

AYe  remained  with  Mr.  Ubaldine  about  a  week,  and  imtil  the 
river  closed  sufficiently  to  cross  on  the  ice,  and  again  started  on 
our  explorations.  Reaching  the  wigwams  before  mentioned,  we 
struck  across  the  south  end  of  Dell  Prairie,  arriving  at  the  AVis- 
consin  liiver  opposite  jMcEwen  Rock. 

During  our  week's  stay  at  the  fort,  there  was  ciuite  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  and  after  leaving  the  Point  Bausse  trail  we  found 
the  traveling  both  slow  and  difficult. 

Before  leaving  on  this  second  trip,  mother  Ubaldine  handed  us 
a  bottle  of  medicine  with  the  remark  "If  y.ou  get  frost  hited,  try 
tJtis — it  came  from  Oidd  Ireland.^'  Feeling  grateful  for  the 
kindly  feelings  which  w^e  knew  accompanied  the  gift,  we  re- 
ceived it  with  thankfulness. 

The  first  night,' after  leaving  the  fort,  we  camped  about  a  mile 
from  the  east  side  of  Dell  Prairie.  In  the  morning  we  again 
started,  but  now  without  a  trail,  snow  two  feet  deep,  and  weather 
extremely  cold.  Proceeding  a  few  rods  we  noticed  a  singular 
mound  of  snow,  a  short  distance  out  of  our  direct  course.  Ex- 
amined it  and  found  a  one-horse  sleigh,  left  a  few  days  before  by 
Robert  Bloomer,  on  his  way  to  the  Grand  Rapids.  In  the  sleigh 
we  found  a  couple  of  smoked  hams,  some  bread,  crackers  and 
cheese.  Made  a  note  of  it  as  a  good  place  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
provisions  on  our  return,  if  needed. 

Arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  and  facing  a  cold  west 
wind,  we  soon  felt  unmistaktible  evidence  of  the  frosty  atmos- 
phere, so  much  so  that  we  concluded  to  halt  and  try  the  remedy 
in  the  hottle,  but  here  we  found  a  difficulty — how  to  apply  it. 
After  mature  consultation  and  reflection,  we  concluded  to  try 
an  inward  application,  and  I  must  say  the  result  was  equal  to 
our  highest  expectations. 

And  here  I  will  digress  so  far  from  the  narrative  as  to  say,  that 
although  we  found  repeated  occasion  to  try  the  medicine,  and 
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always  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  yet  I  would  not  recom- 
mend it  as  a  remedy  for  constant  use  ;  but  only  oii  occasions  v-'hen 
you  are  making  your  way  on  foot  through  snow  two  feet  deep, 
with  a  week's  provisions  in  your  pack. 

The  second  day  we  made  across  the  prairie,  and  camped  only 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  camping  place  the  night  before.  The 
third  day  we  crossed  the  Wisconsin,  and  camped  that  night  on 
the  higher  part  of  the  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Big  Dalles.  Made 
three  or  four  miles  in  distance  this  day.  AVeather  continued 
extremely  cold.  i\Iade  our  first  and  only  experiment  with  dry 
pine  wood,  to  keep  up  our  fire  for  the  night.  ]\lidnight,  wood  all 
gone,  almost  perished  before  morning. 

Fourth  morning,  up  very  early,  made  the  Lemonweir  about 
noon;  but  were  in  considerable  doubt,  owing  to  the  crooked  na- 
ture of  the  channel,  and  the  numerous  sloughs,  whether  we  had 
found  the  river  we  were  looking  for  or  not.  Finally  to  settle 
the  matter  beyond  doubt,  we  concluded  to  follow  the  stream  down 
to  the  mouth,  and  finding  the  country  to  answer  the  description 
given  us  before,  we  retraced  our  steps  on  the  ice,  and  camped 
that  night  at  Provonsal's  trading-post,  about  two  or  three  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  we  found  unoccupied. 

The  Lemonweir  had  frozen  over  after  the  late  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  and  this  made  the  traveling  comparatively  easy. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  days  we  followed  up  the  river  on  the  ice, 
broke  through  two  or  three  times,  went  ashore,  built  fires  and 
dried  our  clothes,  and  then  continued  on.  On  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day  we  ate  our  breakfast,  consisting  of  two  erackere  each, 
on  the  present  site  of  the  village  of  New  Lisbon ;  and  then,  De- 
cember 29th,  1837,  started  on  our  return  down  the  river  for 
Fort  Winnebago.  Following  the  otter  trails  or  slides  cutting 
the  bends  of  the  river,  w;e  found  the  distance  greatly 
shortened,  tightened  our  belts  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
dreamed  at  night  of  the  good  time  coming,  examined  our 
depot  of  supplies  in  the  sleigh,  but  found  that  some  "good 
Indian"  had  been  there  before  us.  Continuing  on  our  journey, 
we  arrived  at  the  fort  on  the  afternoon  of  December  31st,  the 
third  day  after  turning  back,  weaker  but  not  much  wiser  men — 
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only  learning  that  our  extensive  pine  forest  was  a  myth,  and 
that  our  anticipated  lumber  speculation  was  a  failure. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  we  saw  no  signs  of  the 
Avhite  man,  except  the  abandoned  trading  posts  above  mentioned. 
And  no  signs  of  the  Indians,  except  canoes  covered  up  on  the 
bend  of  the  river. 

The  history  of  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  a  new  country 
always  carries  with  it  an  interest  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
incidents  and  circumstances  attending  those  events;  and  more 
pailicuhirly  is  this  interest  manifested  by  those  who  succeed  the 
early  pioneer.  The  privations  and  hardships,  and  even  the  dan- 
gers iin't  with  by  the  early  settlers,  tend  in  after  years  to  heighten 
that  interest,  and  call  the  Tiiind  back  to  those  early  times.  And 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  actors  in  those  days  and  times 
thought  the  events  of  so  little  importance,  that  they  have  been 
suffered  to  pass  almost  entirely  from  the  mind;  and  we  can  at 
the  present  day,  only  here  and  there  pick  up  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  preparing  a  sketch  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  county, 
dependence,  of  course,  has  to  be  placed  upon  information  derived 
in  the  main  from  the  friends  and  neighbors  remaining  with  us. 
The  writer  having  been  a  resident  of  the  county  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  more  or  less  ac(]uainted  with  the  ter- 
ritory embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  county  since  1842,  can 
of  course  state  many  facts  and  circumstances  from  his  own 
knowledge;  and,  although  some  of  the  minor  details  may  not  be 
entirely  accurate,  yet  the  names,  dates  and  facts  are  as  nearly 
correct  as  the  memory  of  the  narrator  can  place  them. 

The  earliest  settler,  for  even  a  temporary  purpose,  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  county,  of  whom  I  can  learn,  was  Provonsal, 
the  father  of  Frank  Provonsal,  killed  a  few  years  since  by  Bill 
Dandy,  an  Indian.  The  elder  Provonsal  built,  and  for  some  years 
o(,'cupied',  a  trading-post  near  the  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  River, 
about  two  ]oih>s  al)0ve  tlie  Pet-t'ii-Well  rock',  in  Ihe  present  town 
of  Armenia.  Plere  Frank  was  born,  and  lived  off  and  on  until 
he  was  six  or  eight  years  old.  At  a  later  date,  about  the  year 
1836,  his  father  built  and  occupied  for  a  short  time  a  trading-post 
on  the  Lemonweir,  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Peter  Arntz. 
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glut  their  vengeance  on  us.  The  hunuine  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment will  not  a])|>ly  to  these  deluded  peox)le.  Lilce  tlie  pirates  of 
the  sea,  their  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  the  hand  of  eveiy 
man  should  he  against  them.  Faithless  to  the  government  in 
€vei'\1hing,  it  Avill  surely  be  the  policy  of  the  government  to  let 
them  receive  that  kind  of  chastisement  \vhicli  will  quiet  them 
effeetually,  and  nudce  a  lasting  example  for  others.  The  future 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  country  is  to  be  decided  for  years 
b}'  the  policy  that  is  now  to  l)e  pursued  by  the  government  in 
rehdion  to  tlie  Indians.  Our  existence  as  a  peoi)le  is  at  stake,  and 
great  as  the  resources  of  our  country  are,  the  security  of  the  lives 
of  our  people  depends  on  our  vigilance,  caution  and  bravery.  The 
assistance  of  our  government  may  be  too  late  for  us;  let  us  not 
then  await  the  ai'rival  of  our  enemies  at  our  doors,  but  advance 
upon  them,  fight  them,  watch  them,  and  hold  them  in  check. 
Let  iLS  avoid  surprise  and  ambuscades.  Let  every  volunteer  lie 
with  his  arms  in  his  hands,  so  that  when  he  rises  to  his  feet,  the 
line  of  battle  will  be  formed.  If  attacked  in  the  night,  we  will 
charge  tlie  enemy  at  a  quick  pace  and  even  front.  The  eyes  of 
the  people  are  upon  us;  let  us  endeavor,  by  our  actions,  to  retain 
the  conhdcnce  and  support  of  our  countrymen." 

The  comumnd  marched  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  St.  Vrain, 
Fowler,  Hale,  and  Ilawley,  near  Buffalo  Grove  (which  is  near 
Polo  Station,  on  the  Illinois  Central  rail-road),  where  they  found 
and  buried  the  bodies  of  the  three  former;  the  body  of  Ilawley 
"was  never  recovered.  At  this  point,  Capt.  Stephenson  separated 
from  the  conunand,  and  returned  to  Galena,  with  his  company. 
Col.  Dodge  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  the  mounted  volun- 
teers to  the  camp  of  the  regular  troops,  at  Dixon's  Ferry.  Gen. 
Hugh  l^rady  was  in  command  here.  Gen.  Atkinson's  hejidcpiar- 
tei^  having  been  removed  to  the  rapids  of  the  Illinois  Kiver  (now 
Ottawa),  where  he  was  engaged  in  organizing  tlu'ee  brigades  of 
Illinois  volunteers.  Col.  Dodge,  with  twenty-five  of  his  mounted 
volunteers,  escoi-ted  Gen.  Brady  to  Gen.  Atkinson's  headquarters, 
Avliere,  on  the  llth  of  June,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  agreed 
upon,  and  Col.  Dodge  received  his  orders.  The  wliole  command 
of  volunteers  then  returned  to  Gratiot's  Grove,  where,  on  the  1-lth 
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mentioned,  Amasa  Wilson,  C.  B.  Smith,  and  R.  V.  Allen  made  a 
location  in  company,  and  built  a  shanty  at  the  IDells  Eddy,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  out  square  timber,  for  the  lower  river 
market.  The  shanty  stood  on  the  rise  of  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  Dells,  where  the  house  of  Mv.  Allen  now  stands,  and  where 
he  has  continued  to  live  since  the  date  of  his  first  settlement. 
Mr.  Allen  can,  therefore,  justly  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
and  oldest  permanent  resident  in  Juneau  County. 

In  the  spring  following,  the  timber  got  out  was  rafted,  and 
run  out  of  the  river,  and  sold  at  Galena.  The  next  winter  the 
same  parties  again  worked  in  company  in  getting  out  timber  at 
the  same  place. 

These  two  winters'  operations,  together  with  that  of  Mr. 
Culver,  about  exhausted  the  small  amount  of  pine  timber  grow- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Allen  continuing  to  make  his  home  at  the  Dells  Eddy, 
turned  his  attention  to  piloting  rafts  through  the  Dells  in  high 
stages  of  water,  and  his  house  remained  for  several  years  the  only 
sign  of  civilization  between  Point  Bausse  and  Fort  Winnebago 
(Portage  City),  except  Grignon's  trading-post,  a  distance  of  sev- 
entj^-five  miles  by  the  river,  and  became  a  very  prominent  stop- 
ping place  for  the  raftsmen  on  their  annual  trips  down  the  river. 

As  previously  mentioned,  lumber  operations  had  commenced 
on  the  Wisconsin  River,  above  the  Dells,  before  the  settlement 
there  by  Mr.  Allen.  The  navigation  of  the  river  with  rafts  of 
lumber,  in  seasons  of  low  water,  was  extremely  difficult  and 
tedious,  at  times  requiring  several  months  to  make  the  trip. 

During'  the  spring  freshet  of  1840,  a  ^Ir.  Barnes  left  Point 
Bausse  with  a  fleet  of  lumber  for  the  Mississippi  market.  About 
the  first  of  June  following,  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Dells;  and 
from  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  reaching  this  point,  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  greater  pail  of  the  season  would  be  required 
in  making  the  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  this  time,  owing 
to  the  limited  number  of  settlers  along  the  river,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  in  fact  impossible,  to  procure  the  necessary  supply  of 
provisions  for  a  crew  on  a  trip  of  any  considerable  length;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying,  in  part,  any  deficiency  that  might 
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arise  in  that  respect,  he  planted  a  patch  of  potatoes  near  the 
j  Dells  Edd3^  Starting  again  with  his  rafts  on  the  downward  trip, 
I  he  met  with  the  same  delay  below  the  Dells  that  he  had  above; 
!  and  in  consequence  of  the  continued  low  stage  of  the  water  in 
j  the  river,  he  did  not  reach  Sauk  Prairie,  a  distance  of  less  than 
1  sixty  mik's  from  the  Dells  by  the  river,  until  late  in  the  month  of 
•  August.  His  provisions  becoming  about  exhausted,  he  concluded 
1  to  draw  on  his  potato  patch  for  supplies,  and  taking  his  crew,  he 
;     accordingly  started  across  the  country,  on  the  west  side  of  the 

river,  for  the  Dells.    Finding  a  fine  crop  of  potatoes,  he  loaded 

his  men,  and  returned  again  to  his  rafts.  Continuing  on  down 
^    the  river  with  his  rafts,  he  reached  St.  Louis  late  in  the  month 

of  October. 

After  disposing  of  their  timber  in  the  spring  of  1840,  Messrs. 
I  Smith  and  Wilson,  leaving  iMr.  Allen  in  possession  of  the  shanty 
and  claim  previously  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dells,  made  a 
claim  in  Sauk  County,  about  two  miles  below  the  present  village 
of  Newport.  But  remaining  on  the  Sauk  County  claim  only  a 
couple  of  years,  they  returjied  again  to  the  present  county  of 
Juneau,  in  the  fall  of  1842;  logged  on  the  Lemonweir  River  the 
'  following  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  1843  drove  the  logs  down 
the  river,  and  boomed  them  at  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
New  Lisbon.  Here  they  made  a  permanent  location,  and  com- 
menced tile  (ircetiou  of  ;i  snwmill.  find  othei'  necessary  improve- 
ments for  the  lumber  business.  The  mill  was  completed  and 
put  in  operation  the  same  season. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  J.  H.  Findlay  and  Wm.  Armstrong  came 
lip  from  Portage  City,  and  contracted  to  run  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Wilson's  mill  by  the  thousand;  but  they  afterwards  bought  the 
property,  agreeing  to  make  certain  annual  payments  for  the  logs, 
mill  and  other  improvements;  but  failing  to  meet  the  payments  as 
they  became  due,  the  mill  and  other  property  again  reverted  to 
the  original  proprietors.  IMr.  Wilson  sul3sequently  became  sole 
owner  of  the  property  by  purchase,  and  is  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  village  of  New  Lisbon,  w^here  he  still  resides. 

Mr.  Smith  removed  to  Portage  City  in  the  Fall  of  1846,  or  the 
spring  of  '47,  where  he  became  a  prominent  merchant,  and 
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continued  to  live  there  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1855.  j\Ir.  Armstrong-  also  returned  to  the  same  place, 
where  he  still  resides.  Mr.  Findlay  subsequently  settled  on  a 
claim  near  the  mill,  and  remained  in  that  neighborhood  until  the 
year  1851  or  '52,  when  he  removed  to  the  Black  River  country, 
and  settled  in  the  present  county  of  Clark. 

In  1846,  or  1847,  Andrew  Dunn,  then  living  in  Portage  City, 
made  a  location  on  the  Lemonweir  River,  in  the  present  town  of 
Clearfield,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  sawmill  and  other 
necessary  improvements,  prejjaratory  to  engaging  in  the  lumber 
business.  Men  were  employed  to  build  the  mill,  and  after  it  was 
completed  they  tried  to  hold  it,  and  claiui  it  in  their  own  right. 
But  this  course  not  suiting  the  views  of  j\Ir.  Dunn,  he  came  up 
from  Portage  City  with  a  crew  of  men,  and  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  premises.  Mr.  Dunn  continuing  to  live  in  Portage 
City  with  liis  family,  employed  D.  L.  Ward  and  Harris  Searles 
to  run  his  mill  on  the  Lemonweir,  who  continued  to  live  there  un- 
til 1850,  when  they  both  located  and  built  mills  on  the  Yellow 
River,  in  the  present  county  of  Wood.  Ward  afterwards  removed 
to  Kansas,  and  Searles  removed  to  Weston's  Rapids  on  Black 
River,  and  subsequently  to  Augusta,  in  the  county  of  Eau  Claire, 
where  he  recently  died. 

Andrew  Scott  and  Thomas  Buckley  came  into  the  Lemonweir 
valley  in  the  fall  of  1847,  logged  for  Mr.  Dunn  three  or  four 
yeai-s,  then  bought  the  mill,  and  run  it  for  several  years  on  their 
own  account.  Mr.  Scott  now  lives  in  the  town  of  New  Lisbon, 
and  I\Ir.  Buckley  in  the  town  of  Clearfield. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  latter  town,  for  other  than  lumber 
purposes,  was  made  in  the  year  1854.  John  Sanford,  recently 
deceased,  was  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  town. 

Andrew  Dunn  was  of  Irish  nativity,  came  to  America  when 
quite  young,  and  settled  near  Dodgeville  in  the  county  of  Iowa, 
when  Wisconsin  Avas  yet  under  the  jurisdiction  of  jMichigan.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  mining  business  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
became  interested  in  lumber  operations  on  Mill  Creek,  in  the 
present  county  of  Portage,  sold  out  his  interest  there,  settled 
his  family  at  Portage  City,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
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ness  on  the  Lenionweir,  as  before  stated.  Subsequently  bought 
an  interest  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  mill  and  water  power  at  New 
I  Lisbon,  removed  his  family  to  that  place,  and  became  prominently 
|;  identified  with  the  county,  both  in  business  and  politics.  Mr. 
I  Dunn  in  energy,  both  in  business  and  political  matters,  was  very 
!  much  above  the  average  of  men  :  and  at  tlie  time  of  his  death. 
[  which  occurred  a  few  yeare  since,  was  widely  known  through  the 
I       State,  and  as  widely  respected. 

I,  After  the  settlement  Avithiu  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of 

\  Lisbon,  by  jNIessrs.  Smith  and  Wilson,  in  the  years  1842  and 
f  LS4;],  ]U)  further  im])rovemeiits  appeal'  to  Imve  been  nuule  in  tlie 
*  town  until  the  year  1850,  although  other  settlers  nuide  locations 
:  within  a  few  miles,  but  in  territory  now  embraced  within  other 
1  towns.  In  this  year  George  Ilinton,  Peter  Webster,  and  W.  J. 
'  W^ebster  made  locations  in  the  town,  and  were  the  first  settlei-s 
■  ■  there  who  came  for  other  than  the  lumber  business.  The  next 
!  year,  1851,  Erastus  Emmons  made  a  location  within  the  present 
I  limits  of  the  village,  hi  1852,  S.  D.  McComber,  H.  M.  McCom- 
,  ber,  M.  C.  Kenyon,  J.  A.  Chase,  CI.  llerniman  and  W.  Tlerniman 
also  located  in  the  town,  and  but  a  short  distance  outside  the 
^  present  corporate  limits  of  the  village;  and  from  this  time  the 
Lemonweir  valley  began  to  attract  considerable  attention  for 
'  agricultural  purposes,  particularly  that  portion  of  the  valley 
lying  south  and  west  of  the  river. 

Like  the  pioneers  in  all  new  countries  these  early  settlers  had 
to  depend  mainl}"  for  their  supply  of  provisions,  &c.,  on  the  older 
settled  portions  of  the  State,  and  were  hai)p3'  and  content  with 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Roads  had  to  be  constructed,  schools- 
and  churches  had  to  be  organized ;  but  it  is  still  a  question- 
whether  they  did  not,  under  all  these  hardships,  enjoy  them- 
selves fully  as  well  as  they  now  do  with  all  the  later  evidences  of 
civilization  surrounding  them.  , 

Up  to  this  tinie,  neither  law  offices  nor  lawyers  had  made  their 
appearance  in  the  valley;  and  consefiuentl}'^  when  one  neighbor 
had  any  difficulty  with  another,  the  matter  was  settled  in  an 
amicable  way  by  the  friendly  interposition  of  others.    But  the 
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«tar  of  empire  was  rolling  its  way  westward,  and  with  it  came 
the  evils  as  well  as  the  blessings  of  civilization. 

Civil  government  had  to  be  established,  and  accordingly  the 
following  order  was  passed  April  13th,  1853,  by  the  iDoard  of 
supervis()rs  of  th<?  (Joiinty  of  Adams,  of  wliicli  County  the  terri- 
tory embraced  within  the  present  limits  of  Juneau  County  then 
formed  a  part :  ''That  all  of  townships  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and 
the  north  half  of  township  fifteen,  ranges  two  and  three,  and  all 
that  part  of  township  fifteen,  range  four,  lying  north  of  the 
south  line  of  section  eighteen,  and  west  and  east  of  the  Lemon- 
weir  River,  shall  constitute  an  organized  town  under  the  name 
of  New  Lisbon."  Under  this  organization  a  town  meeting  was 
held  the  same  month  at  the  house  of  J.  IL  Findlay,  and  A.  P. 
Ayers  elected  chairman.  Justices  of  the  peace,  constables  and 
other  town  officei^  were  also  chosen,  and  the  whole  routine  of 
civil  law  and  government  was  put  in  operation. 

In  the  same  year,  a  post-offiee  wn.s  established  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  present  village.  Ephraim  Kingsbury  was  appointed 
postmaster,  and  the  post-office  was  called  Mill  Haven.  Weekly 
communication  was  now  opened  with  the  older  settled  portions 
of  the  State,  and  as  a  consequence  politicians,  patent  right  ped- 
dlers and  other  patriotic  and  useful  citizens  soon  put  in  their  ap- 
pearance. In  this  year,  a  Baptist  church  and  Sabbath  school 
were  organized.  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  pastor.  A  short  time  subse- 
quently, a  public  school  was  established  in  the  town  with  Geo.  P. 
Kenyon  as  teacher.  From  this  time  forward  the  town  settled  up 
■quite  rapidly.  Roads  were  constructed  in  all  directions  through 
the  town.  Schools  were  organized,  and  everywhere  could  be  seen 
the  evidences  of  industry  and  intelligence. 

In  1855,  the  original  village  of  New  Lisbon  was  laid  out,  and 
platted  by  Amasa  Wilson.  Subsequently  additions  to  the  village 
were  laid  out.  One  of  the  most  important,  and  upon  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  place  is  now 
located,  is  the  addition  platted  by  J.  A.  Chase,  previously  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  town.  During  this  year 
also,  Wra.  McDava,  Dr.  Little,  L.  Van  Slyke,  W.  P.  Carr,  W.  B. 
Surdam,  John  Boyler,  and  several  others  settled  in  the  village. 
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In  tilt'  following  yoai',  I80G,  the  ijost-oliii-o  \\iis  ronioved  to  tlie 
village,  but  retained  for  some  time  afterwards  the  original  name- 
of  ^lill  Haven.  L.  Van  Slyke  was  the  postmaster  after  the  re- 
moval. In  the  same  yea.r,  the  New  Lisbon  EepuhJican  newspaper,, 
was  established,  I\.  B.  Eice,  editor.  This  paper  was  continued 
subsequently  under  different  editors,  i\tr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Wells,, 
both  now  dead,  until  it  finally  took  the  name  of  the  Ju7ieau 
County  xirgus,  M.  F.  Carne}^,  publisher,  which  it  yet  retains.. 
During  1856,  a  j\Iethodist  church  and  Sunday  school  were  organ- 
ized in  the  village,  Kev.  John  Bean,  pastor.  This  was  the  first 
church  organization  in  the  place.  Others,  however,  soon  fol- 
lowed. The  succeeding  year,  1857,  a  district  school  was  organ- 
ized in  the  village,  H.  Tyler,  teacher. 

The  village  of  New  Lisbon  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  leg- 
islature, in  the  winter  of  1869  and  '70.  The  first  election  under 
the  charter  w^as  held  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  at  w^hich 
election  E.  C.  Sage  was  elected  president  of  the  village. 

Of  the  early  settlers  mentioned,  Erastus  Emmons  died  some- 
years  since.  The  present  residence  of  W.  J.  AVebster,  A.  P. 
Ayres,  Kev.  jMr,  Knapp,  Rev.  John  Bean,  and  H.  Tyler  is  not 
known  to  the  writer.  Peter  Webster  now  lives  near  the  village  of 
Sparta;  Ephraim  Kingsbury,  in  Kansas;  L.  Van  Slyke,  at  Has- 
tings, i\Iinnesota ;  W.  P.  Carr,  in  Dakota ;  W.  B.  Surdam,  ia 
Monroe  County;  R.  B.  Rice  is  connected  with  a  paper  at  Lancas- 
ter, in  this  State.  All  the  others  mentioned  are  prominent  in  the 
community,  and  still  living  in  the  village  of  New  Lisbon  or  in 
that  vicinity. 

As  h(;retofore  stated,  Andrew  Dunn  built  a  sawmill  in  the 
present  town  of  Clearfield,  in  the  year  1846  or  '47 — the  latter 
year  is  probably  the  correct  date.  It  w^as  situated  on  the  Lem- 
onwr^ii-  Riv<^r,  about  four  miles  above  the  villa<^eof  New  Lisbon. 
The  next  year  Hugh  MeParlane,  of  Portage  City,  went  into  com- 
pany with  ^Ir.  Dunn  in  the  lumber  business  on  the  Lemonweir, 
and  a.  second  mill,  called  tli<'  shore  mill,  was  built  on  the  same 
dam  with  the  former.  Both  these  mills  were  put  in  charge  of 
Messrs.  Searles  and  Ward,  previously  mentioned,  and  operated  by 
theiti  for  the  owners  for  two  or  three  years,  and  were  then  leased 
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to  ]\Iessrs.  Seott  and  Buckley,  who  subsequently  purchased  the 
mills  and  other  improvements,  and  continued  the  manufacturing 
of  lumber  for  sume  years,  and  until  the  pine  became  scarce  on  the 
stream,  or  was  purchased  by  other  parties  owning  mills  lower 
down  on  the  river.  Those  mills  have  since  been  suffered  to  stand 
idle;  and  there  are  now  but  few  signs  of  either  mill  or  other  im- 
provements on  the  premises,  except  a  small  portion  of  the  dam  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river. 

The  territory  comprising  the  town  of  Clearfield  was  originally 
a  part  of  tlie  town  of  New  Lisbon,  since  changed  to  Lisbon. 

The  town  of  Fountain  was  also  a  part  of  the  original  town  of 
New  Lisbon,  but  was  subsequently  organized  into  a  new  town 
under  the  name'  of  Fountain,  by  order  of  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors of  Adams  County,  November  16th,  1855.  This  town,  at  the 
date  of  its  organization,  was  composed  of  townships  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  range  two  east.  The  first  settlement  made  in  Foun- 
tain was  by  Abijah  Ayres,  in  the  year  1844.  He  subsequently 
sold  the  claim  to  Joel  Bogart,  who  settled  in  the  town  in  the 
month  of  May,  1848.  Mr.  Bogart  still  lives  in  the  town,  and  now 
•owns  the  land  covered  by  the  Ayres  claim. 

R.  J.  Clark  followed  next,  and  settled  in  Fountain  the  follow- 
ing year,  1849,  and  built  the  house  afterwards  known  as  "Clark's 
Tavern."  lie  still  lives  in  the  town.  John  Parks  nmde  a  settle- 
ment in  Fountain  the  same  year.  But  few  settlements  w^ere 
afterwards  made  in  the  town  until  the  years  1852  and  '53,  when 
emigration  to  the  Lemonweir  valley  greatly  increased.  Of  this 
emigration,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  Fountain  received  its  full 
share,  from  the  fact  that  the  town  was  divided,  by  order  of  the 
count}^  board,  and  the  town  of  Orange  organized,  to  take  effect 
April  1,  1857.  The  town  of  t)range  is  comprised  of  township 
seventeen,  range  two,  east. 

Town  of  Wonewoc.  As  usual  in  this  section  of  the  State,  the 
lumbermen  were  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  this  town.  As 
early  as  the  winter  of  1842-43,  the  loggers  had  made  their  ex- 
plorations up  the  Baraboo  as  far  as  the  present  village  of  Wone- 
woc; but  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  the  town  until 
1850.    In  the  month  of  September  of  this  year,  Ross  Phillips 
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and  John  Grant  made  claims  on  the  middle  branch  of  the  Bara- 
boo,  on  what  is  now  known  as  IMillard's  Prairie.  The  former 
located  his  family  on  his  claim  in  the  month  of  October  follow- 
ing; but  ]\Ir.  Grant's  family  did  not  reach  their  future  home  until 
the  month  of  IMarch,  1851.  This  was  the  lirst  settlement  on  the 
Baraboo,  above  what  was  then  known  as  Babb's  Prairie,  near  the 
present  village  of  Keedsburg.  A  settlement  had,  however,  been 
made  on  tlie  Little  Baraboo,  at  the  present  village  of  Ironton. 

Edward  and  George  Willard  had  been  engaged  in  logging  on 
the  Baraboo,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  for  several  years  pi'e- 
vious  to  this  date;  but  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  the 
town  until  the  fall  of  1851  or  spring  of  '52.  Other  settlers  soon 
followed,  and  within  a  short  time  all  the  desirable  locations  in  the 
valley  were  occupied. 

As  usual,  the  settlers  had  to  suffer  all  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  country.  The  only  road 
was  along  the  valley  of  the  Baraboo  River,  and  as  this  was  only 
intended  for  the  winter's  use  by  the  loggers,  it  was  found,  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  nearly  impassable.  They  had  neither  schools, 
churches,  nor  mails;  and  to  add  to  their  ditHculties,  the  crop  put 
in  by  the  settlers  in  the  spring  of  '51,  proved  an  entire  failure. 
But  still  they  were  not  discouraged.  The  soil  was  good,  every 
valley  had  in  it  a  brook  of  pure  and  sparkling  water.  All  the 
elements  of  natural  wealth  existed  in  the  countr}^,  and  time  alone 
was  required  for  its  development.  Game  was  plenty  in  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  wild  honey  could  be  procured  in  abnost  any 
desired  quantity.  As  an  instance  of  the  abundance  of  this  latter 
article,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state,  that  Zach.  Sheldon 
came  up  from  Portage  City  in  the  fall  of  1851,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  four  weeks'  bee  hunt,  took  home  eight  barrels  of  strained  honey. 

The  year  1852  Was  a  year  of  abundance  to  the  settler.  Every 
thing  planted  in  the  ground  yielded  a  bountiful  harvest.  The 
time  of  scarcity  and  want  had  passed,  and  all  things  looked 
bright  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 

Ross  Phillips  was  from  Michigan,  and  at  the  time  of  his  settle- 
ment was  forty  years  old.  John  Grant  is  a  native  of  England, 
first  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  removed  thence  to 
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Wisconsin,  and  at  the  date  of  his  settlement  in  this  county,  was 
forty-one  years  of  age.  Both  had  large  families.  None  of  the 
former  family  are  now  here.  Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Grant's  family 
still  live  in  the  county,  and  near  their  early  home.  The  Willards 
were  from  Vermont.  The  town  of  Wonewoc  was  organized  by 
order  of  the  county  board  of  Adams  County,  November  13th, 
1856. 

Tovni  of  Plymouth.  In  the  month  of  ]\Iarch,  1851,  Thomas 
Brown  and  Thomas  Eiddle  made  the  lirst  chiim  and  settlement 
in  the  present  town  of  Plymouth.  About  two  months  later,  D. 
M.  Fowler,  K.  A.  Fowler,  John  H.  Fowler,  and  Daniel  Fowler 
made  claims,  and  settled  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  on  what 
has  since  been  known  as  Fowler's  Prairie.  The  land  was  sur- 
veyed by  the  government  the  same  year.  In  the  winter  of  1851 
and  '52,  there  were  eight  families  living  in  this  settlement.  A 
district  school  was  organized  the  following  year,  1852,  Miss 
Emily  Fowler,  teacher.  There  has  been  a  school  in  this  district 
two  terms  each  year  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  dis- 
trict up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1852,  a  public  road  was  laid  out  from  Fowler's 
Corners  to  the  Stewart  settlement,  in  the  present  town  of  Lin- 
dina.  The  only  outlet  by  road  previous  to  this  date,  was  down  the 
valley  of  the  Baraboo.  From  this  time  forward,  the  town  settled 
up  more  rapidly.  November  16th,  1854,  the  town  of  Plymouth  was 
established,  by  order  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Adams 
County;  and  soon  after  organized,  by  the  election  of  all  the  nec- 
essaiy  town  officers. 

In  1856,  J.  .M.  Brintnall  built  a  sawmill  on  tli(^  Baraboo,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  prairie;  and  the  year  following,  1857,  a  mail  route 
and  post-office  were  estabHshed,  R.  A.  Fowler  postmaster. 
Weekly  communication  was  now  opened  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Other  roads  were  laid  out  and  constructed  to  the  sur- 
rounding settlements,  and  all  things  indicated  prosperity  and 
plenty.  At  length  another  great  want  of  the  settlers  was  accom- 
plished in  the  year  1860 — Messrs.  James  and  John  Hutchinson 
building  a  grist-mill  in  the  town,  and  thus  laid  the  nucleus  around 
which  has  sinc(i  sprung  up  the  present  flourishing  village  of  Elroy. 
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In  the  winter  of  1838-39,  John  De  La  Konde  and  Judge  Silas 
Walswoi'th,  both  at  that  time  engaged  in  trading  with  the  In- 
dians, and  living  at  or  near  Fort  Winnebago,  hired  a  small  crew 
of  men,  and  proceeded  to  get  out  square  timber  on  the  Lemonweir 
River,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  After  the  timber  was  dis- 
posed of  the  ensuing  spring,  La  Ronde  returned  to  the  Lemon- 
weir, and  built  a  trading-post  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Mauston.  This  was  the  first  settlement  or  improvement  made  by 
the  white  man  at  that  point,  even  for  a  temporary  purpose.  At 
that  time,  La  Ronde  had  in  his  employ  a  young  Canadian,  by  the 
name  of  Norbert  St.  Germaine,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
ti'ading-post,  when  completed,  during  the  remainder  of  that  sea- 
son, and  the  greater  part  of  the  next. 

This  was  the  only  settlement  made  at  the  point  mentioned  un- 
til the  year  18-12.  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  J.  B.  McNeil, 
and  two  men  named  Elmore  and  ]\IcAlister,  after  making  an 
exploration  of  the  river,  and  finding  sufficient  pine  timber  on 
the  stream  to  justify  it,  entered  into  a  co-partnership  to  carry 
on  the  lumber  business.  Accordingly,  procuring  the  necessary 
crew  of  men,  and  a  supply  of  provisions,  &c.,  they  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  dam  and  mill,  which  were  completed;  and  the 
mill  put  in  operation  early  the  ensuing  season.  After  running 
the  mill  and  lumber  business  in  company  for  three  yeai-s,  McNeil 
and  McAlister  sold  out  their  interest  in  the  claim  and  improve- 
ments to  Joseph  Hewlett.  The  company  now  consisted  of  Llew- 
lett  and  Elmore;  but  the  latter  dying  two  or  three  years  subse- 
([Uent  to  the  purchase  by  Hewlett,  and  not  having  any  relations 
in  the  country,  Mr.  Hewlett  became  sole  owner  of  the  property, 
and  continued  in  the  business  in  his  own  name  until  the  time  of 
his  deatli,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1848,  or  1849. 

During  the  time  Hewlett  was  operating  the  mill,  he  became 
connected  in  the  lumber  business  with  Gen.  M.  M.  Maughs,  of 
Galena,  111.,  and  at  the  time  of  Hewlett's  death,  Gen.  IMauglis 
came  into  full  possession  of  the  mill  property  and  other  improve- 
ments, and  subsequently  became  the  proprietor  of  the  original  vil- 
lage of  Mauston — the  village  taking  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 

After  taking  possession  of  the  mill  and  premises.  Gen.  Maughs 
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left  his  brother,  Nichohis  Maughs,  in  cliarge,  who  carried  011  the 
business  for  his  brother  until  the  year  1850  or  1,851,  at  which 
time  the  general  moved  up  from  Galena  w  itli  his  family,  and  took 
personal  charge  of  the  business,  until  the  date  of  his  death, 
February  18,  1863.  Gen.  i\laughs  was  a  man  widely  known,  and 
was  universally  respected  for  his  worth  and  integrity.  In  his 
death  our  county  lost  one  of  its  earliest  and  best  citizens. 

I\Ir.  Hewlett  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi country.  INlaking  his  home  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  year  1819,  he  saw  our  territory  ia 
the  wild  beauty  of  nature,  and  lived  to  see  Wisconsin  the  peer  of 
many  of  lier  sister  states.  lie  was  a  man  of  a  very  quiet  and 
unassuming  disposition;  indifferent,  apparently,  to  exposure  and 
danger;  but  possessing  in  a  high  degree  that  perseverance  and 
resolution  so  common  to  the  early  western  pioneers. 

.McNeil  was  one  of  those  jovial  men,  eminently  social  in  his 
disposition  and  habits,  which  led  him  into  a  course  of  life  that  in 
after  years  he  was  unable  to  control.  After  selling  out  his  in- 
terest in  the  mill  on  the  Lemonwx^r  to  Mr.  Hewlett,  he  floated 
around  from  place  to  place,  on  the  Upper  Wisconsin  and  its  trib- 
utaries, without  any  fixed  location  or  apparent  idea  of  a  perma- 
nent business;  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  en- 
listed i  in  the  Union  army,  and  died  in  one  of  the  Southern  prisons. 

In  the  fall  of  183G,  St.  Germaine,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
hired  out  in  Canada  as  a  packer  to  the  American  Fur  Company; 
made  his  way  to  the  then  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Superior;  was  sent  South  the  same  fall  with  a  party  of  trad- 
ers, and  passed  the  ensuing  winter  on  the  east  fork  of  Black  River, 
in  the  present  county  of  Clark.  In  the  fall  of  1837,  he  left  the 
Fur  Company,  and  was  engaged  the  following  winter  by  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Veeder,  on  Mill  Creek,  in  the  present  county  of  Port- 
age. After  working  for  IMessrs.  La  Ronde  and  Walsworth,  as  be- 
fore stated,  he  again  went  to  work  for  the  fur  company ;  remained 
with  them  for  several  years,  first  as  packer,  and  afterwards  as  a 
trader  with  the  Indians.  Leaving  their  employ,  he  made  his 
home  for  some  time  at  Fort  Winnebago  and  Portage  City,  and 
finally,  in  1851,  located  at  Necedah,  in  this  county,  where  he 
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I  still  eoiitinues  to  live.  St.  Gerniaiiie  is  a  practical  river-man ;  and 
j  during  the  time  he  has  lived  at  Neeedah,  has  turned  his  attention, 
j  during  the  rafting  season,  to  running  lumber  on  the  Wisconsin 
1     and  Mississippi  rivers. 

i  Until  the  incorporation  of  Mauston,  the  village  was  included 
i  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Lindina.  The  village  was  sur- 
\  veyed  and  platted  July  lli,  185J:;  and  incorporated  in  xVpril, 
•  1860.  Jolui  C.  Webster,  living  at  present  in  the  to\vn  of  Lemon- 
j-  weir,  was  an  early  settler  in  iNtauston.  Also  William  Stewart, 
I  still  living  three  or  four  miles  out  of  the  village.  And  jMartiu 
[  Gray  was  another  early  settler;  but  the  date  of  the  settlement  of 
I  these  men,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  ascertain.  Mr.  Gray 
'  died  several  years  since;  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  very 
I  prominent  man  in  business  and  politics.  He  was  also  proprietor 
I  of  a  veiy  important  addition  to  the  village  of  Mauston. 
(  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  supei-visors  of  Adams 
1  County,  November  14,  IBS-l,  the  town  of  Lindina  was  represented 
i  on  the  board ;  but  no  date  of  the  establishment  or  organization  of 
the  town  appears  on  the  records.  But  the  boundaries  of  the  town 
are  described  in  the  journal  of  proceedings,  on  the  16th,  during 
the  same  session. 

The  first  number  of  the  IMauston  Star,  D.  McBride,  editor,  was 
issued  June  10,  1857.  After  publishing  the  paper  one  year,  Mr. 
McBride  sold  out  his  interest  to  IMessrs.  B.  E.  Stevens  and  John 
Turner.  After  publishing  the  paper  another  year  in  company, 
Stevens  sold  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  has  ever  since 
continued  the  paper,  and  is  now  its  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  McBride 
subseciuently  removed  to  Sparta,  in  I\Ionroe  County,  where  he 
still  remains,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Sparta 
Herald,  which  he  still  continues'. 

The  original  town  of  Lemonweir  included  within  its  bounda- 
ries, all  the  south  part  of  Juneau  County,  and  w^as  one  of  onl}^ 
two  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  represented  in  the 
first  meeting  of  the  county  board  of  su])orvis()rs  uf  Adams 
County,  April  12,  1853 — the  Lemonweir  River  running  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  nearly  through  the  center  of  the  town. 
The  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of 
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Lemonweir  was  made  by  John  Gregory,  August  8,  1849.  It  was 
made  on  Spring  Creek,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  Later  in 
the  sanie  year,  Paul  Mooney  made  a  location  in  the  southeast 
part  of  the  town.  In  the  following  year,  1850,  John  McNown^ 
John  Smith,  Wm.  McCallum,  E.  G.  Shute,  Wm.  Crane,  and 
Charles  J\Iinchian  made  settlements  in  the  town ;  and  several  oth- 
ers also  made  claims  the  same  3^ear.  In  the  latter  part  of  that 
year,  the  town  began  to  settle  up  moi-e  rapidly;  and  within  three 
years  from  that  time,  nearly  all  the  best  localities  were  taken  up. 

John  Gregory  is  a  native  of  England;  IMooney  of  Ireland; 
]\rcCallum  of  Pennsylvania;  Crane  of  Canada;  and  Shute  of 
j\Iassachusetts.  The  latter  made  his  first  settlement  in  AA^isconsin 
in  1842.  John  McNown  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man;  emi- 
grated first  to  Canada,  and  afterwards  to  Wisconsin.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  town  of  Lemonweir,  on  the  land  covered  by 
his  original  claim,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  rebellion, 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  16th  Reg.  Wis.  Vol.  Infantry,  and  with 
many  other  good  and  noble  men,  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
adopted  country.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  His 
family  still  live  on  the  old  farm. 

John  Smith  came  to  Lemonweir  valley  in  the  year  1845,  when 
quite  a  young  man;  and  was  engaged  at  work  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness for  several  years  previous  to  his  settlement  in  the  town  of 
Lemonweir.  All  the  persons  named,  with  the  single  exception 
mentioned,  continue  to  live  on  the  land  covered  by  their  original 
claims. 

Town  of  Lyndon.  After  the  settlement  of  R.  V.  Allen,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Dells,  in  the  fall  of  1838,  as  previously  mentioned, 
Charles  Clemence  appears  to  have  been  the  next  settler,  in  Lyn- 
don, locating  in  the  town  in '1850.  After  Clemence,  came  Eph- 
raim  Kingsbury,  about  'the  year  1852.  He,  however  sold  out 
the  following  year  to  Lyman  Dickens,  and  made  a  new  location 
and  scttliMnent  in  the  town  of  New  Lisbon.  No  further  settle- 
ment appears  to  have  been  made  in  this  town,  until  the  year 
1854.  In  that  year,  Charles  Leach,  Cornelius  Collins,  and  David 
Tniell  made  locations.  Other  settlers  soon  followed;  and  within 
a  short  time,  tlie  comfortable  farm  house  could  be  here  and  there 
met  with,  snrrounded  bv  all  the  evidences  of  peace  and  plenty. 
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Some  of  these  early  settlers  afterwards  became  quite  promi- 
ment  in  the  political  and  business  affairs  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Leach  served  one  term  as  county  treasurer,  subsequently  removed 
to  the  village  of  New  Lisbon,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  bus- 
iness; and  died  at  that  place  a  few  yeare  since,  universally  re- 
spected in  the  county  for  his  business  qualities  and  integrity. 
Mr.  Truell  was  elected  register  of  deeds — holding  the  office  for 
two  years;  in  1877  he  served  a  term  in  the  legislature,  and  still 
continues  to  live  on  his  farm  in  the  town  of  Lyndon. 

Cliiii'h's  (Jleiiience  appeal's  to  liave  been  ol'  a  roving,  restless 
disposition,  living  mostly  by  hunting  and  trapping.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army, 
and  served  throughout  the  war  as  a  sharp-shooter,  in  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  done  very  efficient  service.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Juneau  County;  but  finding 
the  occupation  of  his  choice  rather  restricted  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  he  left  for  the  wilds  of  the  Lake  Superior  country,  and 
again  made  his  home  on  the  extreme  borders  of  civilization. 

Tlie  town  of  Lyndon  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Kildare,  and 
organized  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  supei*visors  of 
Juneau  County,  November,  1857. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Adams 
County,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Quincy,  November  16th, 
1853,  the  following  order  was  passed:  ''That  all  of  that  part  of 
township  fifteen,  range  five,  east,  south  from  a  line  running  east 
to  the  AVisconsin  River,  from  the  southwest  corner  of  section 
nineteen,  township  sixteen,  range  four,  east,  shall  constitute  the 
town  of  Almira.  The  first  meeting  in  said  town,  to  be  held  at  the 
house  of  Jacob  Rogers." 

But  as  this  town  is  not  again  mentioned  in  any  of  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  county  board,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
infer,  that  the  town  of  Almira  was  never  fully  organi?:ed  by  the 
election  of  town  officers.  And  'in  fact  this  towiv  could  not  well 
be  organized,  with  the  boundaries  so  indefinitely  described. 

The  town  of  Waucedah,*  was  organized  at  the  session  dated 
November  16,  1854;  but  after  the  division  of  Adams  County, 
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aud  the  organizatiuii  of  Juneau,  this  town  organization  seems  to 
have  been  abolished,  and  the  tei'i'itory  eomposing  it  divided  be- 
tween the  present  towns  of  IMarion  and  Kildare. 

The  town  of  Marion,  lying  nortli  and  east  of  the  town  of 
Lenionweir,  was  settled  hrst  by  John  Mason,  in  the  year  1851. 
This  settlement  was  made  on  the  Lemonweir  Prairie.  About  the 
same  time,  a  ]\lr.  Brandebury  made  his  home  with  JNIason,  and 
took  up  [I  elaim  in  the  near  vieinity;  but  erected  no  substantial 
improvements.  Dow  Clute  made  a  location  in  the  town  in  the 
year  1S52  or  '53 ;  and  Jolm  and  Jacob  Tolls  followed,  about 
the  ycai-  1854.  Xo  date  of  the  organization  of  the  town  has  been 
obtained. 

Town  of  Kildare.  Henry  Carpenter,  living  at  Portage  City, 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Randall,  were  engaged  in  the  logging 
and  lumber  business  on  the  Lemonweir;  and,  in  the  year  1849, 
eommenei'd  tlie  erection  of  a  sawmill  on  that  stream,  in  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Kildare.  The  mill  was  completed  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  but  after  running  it  one  season,  they  sold  out  their 
claim  and  mill  to  Jacob  Rogers,  who  continued  to  operate  the 
mill  for  some  years  afterward.  Pine  timber  becoming  scarce  on 
the  river,  the  lumber  business  at  that  point  was  subsequently 
abandoned. 

Peter  Arntz  niade  a  location  in  the  town,  and  built  a  steam  saw- 
mill on  the  Lemonweir,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  mouth,  in  the 
year  1852.  He  also  abandoned  the  lumber  business  after  a  few 
years.  A  year  or  two  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Arntz, 
Frank  Webster  and  George  Walker  made  a  location  in  this  town, 
on  the  Wisconsin  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  Big  Dells. 

Jacob  Rogers  at  one  time  took  quite  an  active  part  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  county,  and  was  elected  county  treasurer  for  one 
term.  He  subsequently  removed  to  the  village  of  New  Lisbon; 
but  some  years  since  left  the  State,  and  now  lives  in  Iowa,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Dubuque.  Mr.  'Aratz  has  also  been  quite  a  promi- 
nent man  in  county  affairs,  and  has  several  times  been  elected  to 
represent  his  town  in  the  county  board. 

In  1849,  William  Green  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  and  made  his 
home  during  the  season  with  a  Mr.  Mackay,  in  the  town  of  Del- 
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lona,  near  the  north  line  of  Sauk  County.  During  that  season, 
he  made  a  temporary  location  in  the  town  of  Seven  Mile  Creek, 
in  this  county.  No  permanent  settlement,  however,  was  made  in 
this  town,  \mtil  a  couple  of  years  sub.se(iuently.  In  1851,  the  only 
settlers  in  the  town,  as  now  organized  were  William  Taylor, 
Chauncey  B.  Strong',  David  Henry,  Adam  Stultz  and  Alonzo 
Andrews.  i\Ir.  Taylor  made  his  settlement  in  this  year;  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  any  of  the  others  preceded  him. 

At  the  session  of  tlie  legislature  of  1849,  all  of  township  fif- 
teen, and  the  south  half  of  township  fourteen,  extending  from  the 
west  line  of  the  present  county  of  Juneau,  east  to  the  Wisconsin 
Eivci',  wei-e  attached  to  the  County  of  Sauk,  and  so  remained 
until  the  session  of  1853.  This  nine  mile  strip  in  width  north 
and  south,  included  nearly  all  the  settlements,  at  that  time,  in  the 
Lemon  weir  valley. 

The  first  election  of  ofiicers  in  that  district  of  countiy,  was 
held  at  Delton,  Sauk  County,  in  1851;  when  Chauncey  B.  Strong 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace — and  was  the  first  justice 
serving  in  that  valley,  and  probably  in  what  was  afterwards 
Juneau  County.  At  this  period,  the  whole  of  the  district  of 
country  mentioned,  was  organized  into  a  single  town — Lemon- 
weir. 

During  the  succeeding  year  or  two,  the  country  settled  up  quite 
rapidly.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  after  1851,  were  L.  E.  Sax- 
ton,  C.  AV.  F()s])ind('r,  James  Ilcavey,  a  ^Ir.  ]\IcEntee,  Patrick 
Smith,  Robert  Doyle,  Patrick  IMoylan,  John  Ferguson,  David 
Hawes,  M.  MuUoney,  a  INIr.  Looney,  Thomas  Hyde,  John  and 
]\Iichael  Powers,  a  Mr.  Eogers,  James  Welch,  and  Nicholas  Brown. 
The  most  of  the  locations  mentioned  are  now  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  present  town  of  Seven  Mile  Creek ;  the  remain- 
der within  the  towns  of  Lyndon  and  Sunniiit,  since  organized. 

The  next  election  held  within  the  district  of  country  luentioned, 
was  in  the  Stewart  settlement,  in  the  present  town  of  Lin- 
dina.  At  this  election,  Fosbinder  and  Ileavey  were  chosen  mem- 
bers of  the  town  board ;  but  who  the  other  was  is  not  remembered. 
'My.  Taylor  at  the  same  time  was  elected  town  clerk  and  asses- 
sor.   His  assessment  district  at  this  period  included  the  present 
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towns  of  Kildare,  Summit,  Lemonweir,  Seven  Mile  Creek,  and  a 
part  of  Lindina. 

The  only  main  road  leading  to  or  from  this  district  of  coun- 
trj^  was  the  one  cut  out  by  the  early  loggers  on  the  Lemon- 
weir.  This  road  crossed  the  Wisconsin  at  Newport,  and  followed 
along  the  valleys,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  swamps  and 
other  natural  obstructions,  without  any  particular  reference  to 
shortening  the  distance.  But  as  the  settlements  increased,  and  the 
people  became  more  able,  this  inconvenience  was  remedied.  Good 
roads,  on  the  most  direct  routes  to  the  different  settlements, 
were  opened  up.  A  State  road  was  also  laid  out  and  opened,  lead- 
ing west  through  the  county,  by  way  of  the  villages  of  Mansion 
and  New  Lisbon,  and  was  continued  on,  by  other  settlements  and 
counties,  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  old  ''Troy  coach"  soon 
made  its  appearance  on  this  road,  and  continued  its  regular  trips 
until  superceded  by  the  i\inwaukee  and  La  Crosse  road,  in  1857. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  tlie  settlers  began  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  organization  of  churches  and  schools,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  The  first  schoolhouse  in  Seven  Mile  Creek 
was  built  near  the  house  of  Joseph  Beadle,  an  early  settler  in  the 
town.  The  next  w^as  built  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Taylor — Miss 
Catherine  Taylor,  teacher.  A  church  was  the  next  thing  needed. 
Accordingly  Taylor,  Heavey,  Green,  McGowan,  and  Smith  com- 
menced building  a  log  church.  But  when  it  was  completed,  they 
had  no  priest  nearer  than  Sauk  City,  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles.  "Without  any  great  difficulty,  arrangements  were  made 
with  Father  Gardner,  a  German  priest  there,  to  make  them  occa- 
sional visits.  The  next  priest  was  Father  Stepley,  and  after- 
wards Father  O'Neil  Montague. 

Mulloney  and  Looney  both  met  with  accidental  deaths  some 
years  ago.  Nearly  all  the  other  settlers  mentioned  are  still  living 
on  or  near  their  first  locations.  Several  of  them  have  taken  active 
parts  in  the  affiairs  of  the  c6unty.  IMcssrs.  Taylor,  Green,  and 
Michael  Powers,  have  several  times  represented  their  town  on  the 
county  board.  Mr.  Hyde  has  filled  the  office  of  sheriff  and 
county  treasurer  for  several  terms ;  and  Mr.  Fosbinder  has  held 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  for  two  or  three  terms. 
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The  town  of  Seven  jMile  Creek  was  organized  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Adams  County,  November  16,  1855. 

The  town  of  Summit,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  Adams 
County,  was  organized  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1855 ;  the 
first  town  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Alexander  Noble. 
The  boundaries  of  the  new  town  included  the  homes  of  Saxton, 
Fosbinder,  and  others  of  the  above  mentioned  settlers;  also  sev- 
eral who  had  come  in  about  the  same  time,  and  before  the  date 
of  organization.  Elias  Kingsley,  C.  Blish,  and  Alexander  Noble, 
came  in  1852  or  '53;  J.  B.  Potter  and  H.  F.  Potter  and  Philo 
Sterling,  in  1854;  Peter  Sterling,  in  1855;  and  H.  D.  and  E.  T. 
Boyington,  in  1856. 

At  the  lirst  town  meeting  after  the  organization,  Saxton  was 
elected  chaii-man  of  the  town  board,  and  J.  B.  Potter,  clerk.  At 
the  date  of  the  organization,  there  were  no  churches  nor  organ- 
ized school  districts  in  the  town.  The  Potter  district,  afterwards 
known  as  District  No,  3,  was  the  first  organized,  in  the  year 
1855 — Miss  Sterling,  daughter  of  Peter  Sterling — now  Mrs. 
Charles  Huff,  of  Wonewoc — teacher.  And  the  old  settlers  still 
delight  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  good  school,  if  not  the  best,  ever 
taught  in  the  district,  although  the  wages  paid  were  only  one 
dollar  a  week,  she  boarding  herself. 

Eoads  were  laid  out  and  opened,  putting  this  town  in  commu- 
nication with  Mauston  and  lieedsburg,  in  the  year  1854. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  town  of  Cermantown  in 
the  year  1848,  for  T.  Weston  &  Co.,  by  two  young  men  in  their 
employ,  by  the  name  of  Uriah  Hill  and  Usal  V.  Jeffreys.  The 
shanties  and  other  improvements  wei'e  situated  on  the  present 
site  of  the  village  of  Germantown.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  Weston 
&  Co.  sold  all  that  part  of  their  claim  lying  south  of  the  house 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Wiu.  Hughes,  to  Walter  B.  Gage 
and  Jacob  Gundlach,  but  recently  from  the  lead  mines  in  the 
south  part  of  the  State.  The  land  was  purchased  from  the  govern- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1852;  and  a  year  or  two  subsequently  Messrs. 
Gage  and  Gundlach  laid  out  and  platted  the  village  of  Gernuui- 
town.  Philip  Runkle  located  in  the  same  year,  1852;  and  his 
brothers,  Frederick  and  Henry  Runkle,  followed  soon  after. 
2G 
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"William  Hughes  and  Stephen  Davenport  were  early  settlers  in 
the  town.  A  considerable  number  of  Germans,  besides  the  Run- 
kles,  also  located  in  and  near  the  village,  both  before  and  after 
it  was  laid  out.   The  town  was  organized  March  22d,  1855. 

In  the  month  of  March  of  the  following  year,  1856,  John  Werner, 
Jr.,  removed  from  Necedah,  and  made  a  location  at  the  present 
village  of  Werner,  in  Germantown,  and  subsequently  became  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  village.  The  next  year  Wm.  Williams 
and  D.  E.  W.  AYilliams  left  the  place  above,  where  they  owned 
mills  on  the  Yellow  River,  in  the  present  county  of  Wood,  bought 
an  interest  iVoiii  .Mr.  Wcrni'i-,  and  crei'ted  a  sawmill  at  that 
place.    This  mill  and  the  improvements  connected  with  it,  have  | 
several  times  changed  hands,  iirst  to  D.  R.  Williams,  the  uncle  j 
of  William  and  D.  R.  W.  Williams,  next  to  E.  D.  Wightman  &  ! 
Co.,  and  are  now  owned  and  occupied  by  McQueen,  Davis  &  Co.  I 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  and  spring  of  '59,  Werner  built  a  sawmill  j 
a  short  distance  below  the  village  of  Werner  on  the  Yellow  j 
liiver ;  and,  in  the  fall  of  18(j0,  sold  out  his  interest  in  it  to  ^lessrs.  ' 
Reed  and  Arnold,  by  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  now  owned  and  | 
operated.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  Werner  sold  out  his  inter- 
est in  the  village  to  E.  D.  Wightman  &  Co.,  and  removed  to 
Prairie  du  Sac,  where  he  still  lives.   But  few  of  the  early  settlers 
now  live  in  the  town,  several  having  died,  while  othei-s  have  left 
that  vicinity  and  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
other  states. 

Jacob  Gundlach  still  remains  in  the  town,  but  some  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  village.  He  is  now  quite  aged,  and  has  lived 
in  Wisconsin  about  forty  years.  He  was  among  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  native  German  settler  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
and  has  always  been  known  as  a  man  of  strict  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity, and  hence  may  have  originated  the  old  saying  in  this 
country,  '^as  honest  as  a  Dutchman."* 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  Michael  Banfield  and  Frank  Callen,  in 
company,  made  the  first  settlement  in  the  town  of  Armenia. 
Their  location  was  made  near  Cranberry  Creek,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Necedah  up  the  Yellow  River,  Their  object  Avas  to  keep 

*  Sincf  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Giindlacb  has  passed  away. 
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tavern.  Neither  of  them  was  luarried,  and  consequently  they  had 
to  be  both  hmdlord  and  cook.  This,  together  with  a  kind  of  reck- 
less way  of  doing  business,  soon  caused  the  bahmce  to  show  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  consequently  they  were  unable  to  continue 
the  business,  and  soon  sold  out  to  13r.  Bronson.  The  Doctor  un- 
dertook to  add  music  to  the  other  attractions  of  his  house  to  win. 
customers;  but  unfortunately  found  that  although  tlie  soft  strains 
of  the  liddle  might  "soothe  the  savage  breast,"  the  iambermen 
traveling  the  road  required  more  substantial  food;  and  he,  too, 
was  compelled  to  seek  some  other  branch  of  business. 

In  the  suimner  of  1852,  Nathaniel  Crosby  took  possession  of 
the  jircinises,  and  kept  the  house  until  the  sjjriiig  of  ISf)-!,  when 
he  sold  out  to  ]\liles  Dustan,  who  continued  to  keep  the  house 
for  some  years;  but  he  linally  sold  out  and  removed  to  Bar- 
aboo,  at  which  place  he  died  some  years  since.  James  Johnson, 
a  native  of  Norway,  settled  in  the  town  in  1858 ;  Jesse  D.  Searles 
and  Joseph  Ilewett  came  in  1855;  and  E.  G.  Bullis  and  A.  P. 
Richer  the  following  year.  From  this  date  the  town  settled  up 
more  rapidly.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  poor  encour- 
agement for  farming,  the  population  has  considerably  decreased 
witiiin  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1843,  Esq.  Rice  and  the  writer,  both  at  that  time 
living  near  the  Grand  Rapids,  arranged  to  go  on  a  hunting  and 
exphjrinu'  ('xj)edition  down  the  Wisconsin  Kiv(M'.  The  ])rineipal 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
country  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  in  the  present  counties  of 
Adams  and  Juneau,  of  which  little  was  known,  except  such  lim- 
ited observation  as  the  raftsmen  were  able  to  make  on  their  annual 
trips  down  the  river.  Procuring,  accordingly,  a  skiff  and  the 
necessary  camp  equipage,  provisions  for  a  few  days,  and  a  supply 
of  anununition,  they  left  the, rapids,  and  started  down  stream. 

Not  having  to  depend  upon  packing  their  provisions,  etc.,  they 
laid  in  a  more  liberal  supply  than  they  otherwise  would,  which 
enabled  them  to  spend  all  the  time  required  in  nuiking  a  tolerably 
thorough  examination  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  river. 

Usually  landing  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  in  some 
tributary  or  Ijayou  of  the  river,  they  would  secure  their  provisions. 


It 
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by  placing  them  in  a  tree,  out  of  reach  of  any  wild  animals,  and 
then  hunt  aroiuid  in  that  vicinity  until  near  sundown,  wlien  they 
would  return,  and  camp  for  the  night.  The  following  morning 
the  exploration  would  be  continued,  usually  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  when  they  would  again 
embark  and  proceed  down  stream. 

Continuing  on  in  this  way.  in  some  six  or  eight  days  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  River,  about  sixty  miles  below 
the  ra[)ids,  having  passed  on  the  route  the  (Iriiznon  trading-post, 
six  miles  below  Point  Bausse,  the  only  house  or  sign  of  civilized 
improvement  then  existing  on  the  river  between  this  point  and 
the  foot  of  the  Dells. 

Noticing  the  dark  color  of  the  water  in  Yellow  River,*  they 
were  satisfied  that  it  was  caused  by  the  existence  of  a  large  body 
of  pine  timber  somewhere  on  the  river  above;  but  after  traveling 
up  the  stream  some  four  or  five  miles  without  finding  any  pine  of 
consecpience,  they  returned  to  their  camping  place.  Proceeding 
down  the  Wisconsin,  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  Dells,  and  leav- 
ing the  skiff  with  ]Mr.  Allen,  returned  home  by  land. 

Game  was  found  in  abundance  along  the  I'iver  below  Point 
Bausse,  which  added  nuderially  to  their  supply  of  provisions; 
fresh  signs  of  beavers  were  also  seen  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  River,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wisconsin.  Nothing  partic- 
ulai'ly  attractive,  howcn'er,  was  noticed  on  thi^  trip  except  indica- 
tions of  pine  before  mentioned. 

In  the  winter  of  1844  and  '45,  Thomas  Weston  and  John 
Werner,  Jr.,  both  at  that  time  living  at  the  Grand  Rapids,  con- 
cluded, from  reports  which  came  to  their  knowledge,  that  quite 
an  extensive  body  of  pine  timber  existed  on  the  Yellow  River 
waters  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  and  that  an  exploration  of  the 
country  in  that  direction  would  pay.  They  accordingly  procured 
the  services  of  Jo.  Gill,  a  Canadian,  as  guide,  and  started  west, 
striking  the  Yellow  River  about  eight  miles  abo\'e  the  ])resent 
village  of  Dexterville,  in  Wood  County.    Turning  south,  they 

♦This-  is  luir  the  tianslal  ion  of  tlie  NN'inncba-o  word  Xeeedali— yelli.w  ;  tlie 
l)oautiful  Indian  name  living  perpetuated  in  the  enterprising'  villa^^e  located  and 
fostered  by  Messrs.  Weston  &  Co.  'i'he  Chi|)i)e\va  name  for  Yellow  Uiver  is 
Kaiinewinue.   or  I'.uck  [[(•rn. 
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continued  along  clown  the  river  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  near  the 
north  line  of  Juneau  County,  then  started  east  to  the  Wisconsin 
River  on  their  return  home.  They  reported  the  discovery  of  very 
large  Ijodies  of  pine,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  But  as  the 
country  on  the  Yellow  Kiver  and  tributaries  still  belonged  to  the 
Indians,  no  present  advantage  could  be  taken  of  their  discoveiy. 

Under  the  treaty  of  Lake  Poygan  in  the  fall  of  1848,  the  In- 
dians sold  to  tlie  government  all  their  lands  lying  west  of  Wolf 
i\i\i'r.  This  inchuh'd  tlicii-  counti-y  on  \\' isconsiii  Kiver  and  ili> 
tril)utnries — Yellow  Iviver  being  one.  As  soon  as  this  treaty 
became  known  on  the  Wisconsin  Kiver,  Mi\  AVerner  and  J.  T, 
Kingston,  employing  Jo.  Gill  to  accompany  them,  started  to  inake 
a  further  exploration  of  the  Yellow  River  country.  Procuring  a 
skill'  and  the  necessary  outfit  of  provisions,  etc.,  at  the  rapids, 
they  procc'-^ded  down  the  AVisconsin  to  the  nmuth  of  the  Yellow 
River.  Turning  up  the  latter  stream,  they  tried  for  two  or  three 
days  to  keep  the  skiff  along  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  more 
easily  carrying  their  provisions;  but  owing  to  the  low  stage  of 
the  ^vater,  and  the  numerous  trees  and  sand-bai-s  across  the 
channel,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  skiff,  and  depend  upon 
packing  their  provisions  as  best  they  could.  Continuing  on  up 
the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  they  started  across 
the  countiy  for  home  by  way  of  Point  Bausse.  Came  was  found 
in  abundance,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  pr(jvisions  was  always 
on  hand. 

This  trip  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  hiuling  a.  suitable  loca- 
tion fur  mills  and  a  general  lundDcr  business;  and  as  they  could 
not  take  possession,  as  they  supposed,  of  any  desirable  points,  if 
found,  they  left  no  marks  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  other  par- 
ties who  might  explore  the  countiy  for  a  like  purpose.  The  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  present  location  of  Necedah,  were  the  only 
pcjints  which  they  deemed  i\t  all  desiral)le  for  milling  imd  lum- 
bering purposes.  The  same  parties,  at  a  subscfjuent  period, 
v/ci-c  iigain  at  tlie  ])()int  now  kno\vii  as  Xcccdali.  They  laid 
up  three  of  four  rounds  of  a  log  shanty,  blazed  a  tree  on 
either  bank  of  the  river,  wrote  their  names,  date  of  claim,  and 
took  formal  possession,  according  to  the  claim  laws  and  usages 
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then  existing'  in  the  Western  country.  A  day  or  two  subsequently 
Andrew  Dunn  and  Hugh  McFarkme  reached  the  same  locality; 
but  finding  the  land  already  claimed,  returned  home  without 
making  any  further  explorations. 

Werner  and  Kingston,  returning  to  the  rapids,  met  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  formed  a  company  to  operate 
on  Yellow  River,  under  the  name  of  T.  Weston  and  Co.,  consist- 
ing of  Thomas  Weston,  John  Werner,  Jr.,  and  J.  T.  Kingston — 
the  first  a  native  of  Vermont,  the  second  of  New  York,  and  the 
third  of  Illinois. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  to  immediately  commence  oper- 
ations. Uriah  Hill  and  Usal  V.  Jeffreys  w^ere  hired  to  run  a 
small  raft  of  lumber  down  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Itiver,  with 
instructions  to  put  up  a  shanty  about  eighty  rods  below  the 
mouth,  on  the  west  side  of  the  W^isconsin,  and  also  to  clear  off 
and  fence  a  small  amount  of  land  adjoining. 

A  few  days  after  Hill  and  Jeffreys  left  with  the  raft,  Weston 
and  Werner  started  for  the  Yellow  River  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  a  suitable  place  for  logging  operations  during 
the  ensuing  winter.  Reaching  the  river  near  the  point  where  they 
had  left,  in  the  winter  of  '44  and  '45,  they  traveled  down  stream 
a  few  miles ;  and  finding  a  grove  of  pine  which  they  thought  suf- 
ficient to  answer  the  purpose,  Werner  returned  again  to  Grand 
Rapids,  and  AVeston  continued  on  down  the  river,  intending  to 
meet  Kingston  at  the  shanty  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  On 
reaching  the  shanty,  he  found  that  Kingston  had  arrived  there 
two  or  three  days  previously.  Remainiog  over  the  next  day, 
the  two  started  in  company  the  day  following  up  the  river,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly  examining  the  grove  of  pine 
mentioned,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  a  suitable 
route  for  a  road  to  Point  Bausse,  the  nearest  point  from  which 
to  obtain  supplies  for  the  camp.  Being  satisfied  with  the  timber, 
they  took  as  direct  a  course  as  possible  for  Point  Bausse,  blazing 
as  they  traveled  the  route  of  the  proposed  road. 

It  was  now  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  there  being 
neither  roads  nor  houses  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  the 
snow  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  they  found  the  trip  rather 
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tedious.  Ecaehing  the  Wisconsin  opposite  Point  Bausse  late  in 
the  evening,  tliey  found  the  river  full  of  running  ice,  which  ren- 
dered the  crossing  that  niglit  impossible.  Tlie  next  morning,  after 
a  cold  camping  out,  the  ice  was  sufficiently  strong  for  crossing. 

It  is  proper,  in  thisi  connection,  to  mention,  tlu^t  E.  S.  I\liner 
was  in  company  with  John  "Werner,  Jr., -in  the  mercantile  business 
at  the  Ciraiid  Rapid.s,  froiii  tlie  fall  oi'  18-11  until  the  winter  of 
1849  and  '50;  and  that  Mr,  i\Iiner  held  an  equal  interest  with 
Mr.  Werner  in  the  firm  of  T.  Weston  &  Co.,  at  the  date  of  the 
organization  of  that  company  near  the  close  of  1848;  and  also, 
that  INIiner  was  very  much  interested,  and  was  at  equal  expense 
with  the  other  parties  mentioned,  in  all  the  explorations  on  the 
Yellow  River  subsequent  to  the  3'ear  1843 — though  the  facts  last 
mentioned  were  not  known  to  the  writer  at  the  time. 

Weston  and  Kingston  reaching  the  rapids  the  same  day  on 
which  they  crossed  the  Wisconsin  at  Point  Bausse,  met  Messrs. 
Miner  and  Werner,  and  immediately  commenced  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  logging  on  the  Yellow  River  the  ensuing  winter. 
Three  yoke  of  oxen  were  brought,  sleds  procured,  and  all  the 
necessary  tools  provided  to  commence  operations.  The  crew  hired 
for  the  winter  consisted  of  nine  men,  besides  Weston  and  Kings- 
ton, viz. :  IMoses  Vanbunker,  Daniel  Dugan,  Prospier  Beauchane, 
John  B.  Savor,  Samuel  Bean,  George  A.  Peters,  Gilbert  Adams, 
Uriah  ITill,  and  Ilsal  V.  Jeffreys,  who  came  up  to  the  camp  from 
the  slianty  at  the  mouth  .of  the  I'iver.  Vfinbunk'or,  Beauchane,  and 
Savor  were  from  Canada,  .Dugan  from  Ireland,  and  iVdams 
from  the  State  of  Maine.  AVages  paid,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
dollars  per  month.  A  mill-wright  and  one  or  two  other  men. 
were  engaged  at  the  rapids,  to  build  the  wheel  and  other  machin- 
ery and  gearing  for  the  mill,  to  be  erected  as  early  as  possible 
the  ensuing  season. 

On  December  21st,  1848,  the  crew  and  teams  left  the  Grand 
Rapids ;  and,  on  the  22d,  crossed  the  Wisconsin  at  Point  Bausse, 
and  commenced  cutting  out  the  road  through  to  the  location  se- 
lected for  the  camp  on  the  Yellow  River,  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  Point.  The  snow  was  now  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  deep,  and  tlie  traveling  for  the  men  and  teams  was, 
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consequently,  very  slow.  The  first  clay  they  made  about  four 
jiiiles  from  the  Point,  and  camped  on  the  west  side  of  Cranberry 
Creek.  The  snow  was  cleared  away  for  the  teams,  and  also  for  a 
brush  camp  for  the  men.  Supper  over,  and  the  teams  attended 
to,  all  hands  turned  in,  and  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
possible  for  the  night.  The  second  day  was  more  tedious  and 
tiresome,  both  for  the  men  and  teams,  the  latter  frequently 
breaking  through  the  ice  on  the  marshes,  making  the  progress 
very  difticult.  About  dark  they  reached  Yellow  River,  and,  all  be- 
ing tired,  made  as  few  preparations  as  possible  before  retiring  to 
rest. 

The  next  morning,  work  was  connuenced  upon  the  camp  for  the 
men,  and  "hovels"  for  the  cattle,  which  were  completed  and 
ready  for  occupation  in  the  course  of  live  or  six  days.  The  camp 
Avas  built  after  the  State  of  i\Iaine  jdan,  an  open  fire-place  in  the 
center,  six  by  ten  feet,  with  bunks  and  deacon-seats  on  either 
side.* 

The  men  employed  during  this  season  were  Alanson  Eaton, 
Oliver  Bom'bon,  IMorris  Thomas,  Edwin  Thayer,  Anthony  Phil- 
ips, Jr.,  Nicholas  Bateman,  jM.  Fesette,  A.  Philips,  Sen.,  Wm. 
and  Henry  Harding,  Levi  Cirneau,  Richard  Baker,  John  Pot- 
veign,  Uriah  Hill,  and  A.  "Wiltse,  the  inill-wright — twenty  men 
in  all,  including  AVeston  and  Kingston. 

This  Avas  the  first  settlement  made  north  of  the  Lemonweir 
Iviver,  in  the  present  county  of  Juneau,  excepting  the  shanty 
previously  erected,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the  same  par- 
ties; and  a  few  temporary  locations  formerly  made  by  Indian 
traders,  but  now  abandoned. 

During  the  fall  of  this  year,  1849,  a  track  was  blazed  through 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  settlement  made,  about  the  same 
time,  by  INFessrs.  Carpenter  and  Randall,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Lemonweir;  and  still  later  in  the  fall,  a  road  was  cut  out  leading 
up  Yellow  River,  into  the  present  county  of  Wood,  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles. 

A  considerable  trade  in  cranberries  was  carried  on  the  same  fall 
with  the  Winnebago  Indians,  who  were  much  more  numerous  in 
the  country  at  that  period  than  at  the  present  time.  Although 
they  had  been  twice  removed  from  Wisconsin  by  the  govem- 
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ment  previous  to  this  date,  they  were  bnek  again  within  a  short 
time,  about  as  numerous  as  before.  The  early  settlers  of  the 
county  experienced  considerable  annoyance  from  this  tribe  of 
Indians;  and  more  particularly  was  this  the  case  with  the  settlers 
who  were  unac(juainted  with  the  Indian  nature  and  habits. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1849  and  '50,  Burley  Philbrick,  Newell 
Carleton,  ^F.  Labaree,  and  J.  Turner  came  to  Necedah ;  and,  after 
stoppinj^'  a  short  time,  continued  on  up  Yellow  Kiver,  about 
twenty  miles,  into  the  present  county  of  Wood,  and  engaged  in 
getting  out  s<juare  tiudjer  for  the  lower  market.  During  the 
winter  they  were  compelled  to  haul  their  provisions  through  to 
the  camp  on  a  hand-sled.  In  the  following  si)ring,  they  rafted 
and  run  their  timber  out  of  Yellow  liiver,  these  being  the  firet 
rafts  run  out  of  that  stream.  All  of  those  parties  were  recently 
from  the  State  of  IMaine. 

During  the  winter,  the  firm  of  T.  Weston  &  Co.  banked  betw^een 
three  and  four  thousand  logs,  scaling  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
thousand  feet.  Wages  paid  the  men,  from  $14  to  $18  per  month, 
the  same  wages  continuing  until  the  logs  reached  the  mill  in  the 
si)ring.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  lumber  manufactured  the  pre- 
vious fall  and  winter,  was  rafted  and  run  to  market,  and  the  mill 
was  kept  in  active  operation  during  the  ensuing  season.  The  old 
''sash  saw,"  not  yet  being  dispensed  with,  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  was  considered 
good  work — the  latter  amount  rather  above  the  average.  Dur- 
ing this  season,  the  lumber  sold  at  ten  dollars  and  a  half  per 
thousand  delivered  at  Galena. 

During  this  winter,  ]\lr.  Werner  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
Yellow  River  concern  to  Mr.  Miner;  and  from  this  time  dates  the 
firm  of  T.  Weston  &  Co.,  as  now  constituted. 

In  iMay,  1850,  Mr.  Miner  removed  with  his  family,  consisting 
of  himself,  wife,  and  one  child',  and  JMiss  Angeline  Brown  (now 
]\Irs.  Alvin  Blake),  to  Necedah,  from  the  Grand  Kapids.  A  frame 
house,  a  part  of  the  present  Bentley  House,  had  previously  been 
put  up;  and  during  the  summer  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
building.  This  was  the  first  family,  and  the  first  frame  house  built 
in  the  present  county  of  Juneau,  north  of  the  Lemon  weir  River. 
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In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  was  bora  Ella,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Lliner,  the  first  native  white  child  bom  in  the  same  territory. 
About  the  latter  part  of  July,  liobert  Thompson  came  up  with 
his  family  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State — making  the 
second  family  at  Necedah. 

During  this  season  the  following  men  were  employed  about  the 
mill  and  on  the  river,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  former  set  who 
remained  at  the  mill,  viz :  Lucius  Lawrence,  James  TrumbuUy^ 
J.  Williamson,  Daniel  Kellogg,  N.  Carleton,  B.  Philbrick,  Charles 
Holmes,  W.  Adams,  J.  Pixley,  J.  S.  Iloyt,  K.  Bishop,  C.  A. 
McCauley,  and  Robert  Peaslee.  Late  in  the  season,  John  IL 
Annstrong,  John  McGregor,  and  William  Adderly  came.  The 
last  three  were  from  New  Brunswick,  and  were  employed  to 
work  for  IT.  W.  Kingsbuiy,  of  Quincy,  who  had  a  contract  to  log 
for  T.  WeMon  &  Co.  the  ensuing  winter.  William  D.  Peaslee 
came  about  the  same  time.  lie  was  fonnerly  from  the  State  of 
Maine;  but  had  worked  on  the  Lemonweir  and  Wisconsin  rivers 
for  the  preceding  two  years.  This  winter,  Peaslee,  in  company 
with  two  or  three  others,  built  a  camp  on  Yellow  River,  near  the 
present  village  of  Dexterville,  and  were  engaged  in  getting  out 
square  timber. 

Early  4n  this  season,  1850,  a  road  was  cut  out  to  the  mouth  of 
Yellow  Rivei',  on  the  west  side ;  and  the  year  following  was  con- 
tinued on  down  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  east  side,  by  the  way  of 
Dell  Prairie,  to  Portage  City,  making  a  more  direct  route  from 
the  Yellow  River  country  to  that  place,  the  chief  point  for  sup- 
plies at  that  date  for  the  Upper  Wisconsin  and  its  tributaries. 
During  the  winter  of  1850-51,  T.  Weston  &  Co.  banked  with  their 
own  teams  and  by  contract,  about  eight  thousand  logs,  scaling 
over  three  million  feet. 

In  the  early  part  of  1851,  Weston  &  Co.  made  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  AVerner  to  saw  Itimber  for  them  on  shares,  Werner  to 
furnish  mill  and  power.  In  the  spring  he  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily from  Grand  Rapids  to  Necedah,  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  steam  sawmill  at  the  latter  place.  The  mill  was  completed, 
and  put  in  operation  the  ensuing  summer,  and  was  the  first  steam 
sawmill  built  on  the  Wisconsin  River  watei's  above  the  mouth  of 
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the  Kickapoo.  A  road  was  opened  through  from  Necedah  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  during  the  year. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  following  men  were  emploj^ed 
about  the  mill  and  on  the  river,  running  lumber,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  the  previous  year,  part  of  whom  still  remained, 
viz :  George  Barstow,  E.  Carleton,  Louis  Sharkee,  W.  Lawrence, 
Gaston,  William  Adderly,  John  LL  Armstrong,  John  McGregor, 
E.  Mitchell,  L.  Emery,  Joseph  Hilton,  F.  Chase,  R.  Huntley,  S.  F. 
Brown,  N.  St.  Gennaine,  Thonms  Combs,  M.  Cluff,  James  I\[c- 
Gregor,  Chas.  Sweet,  E.  Ennnons,  and  John  Wermoth.  Emery 
and  Huntley  brought  their  families  during  the  sumuier  of  the 
fsauie  yeai-.  Alvin  IMake  and  Wui.  Peel^  came  up  the  same  season. 

In  the  year  1851,  the  new  settlement  began  to  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  village.  A  store  had  been  opened  by  the  proprie- 
tors, with  a  small  stock  of  goods  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  mill 
hands.  Several  additional  houses  had  been  erected  during  the 
season,  and  both  mills  were  kept  in  active  operation  during  the 
summer  and  the  ensuing  winter.  Lumber  delivered  in  Galena 
brought  from  eleven  to  twelve  dollars  per  thousand. 

The  first  death  occurred  in  the  settlement  this  year,  A  Mrs. 
Kimball,  from  farther  up  the  river,  was  brought  down  sick,  and, 
dying  in  the  month  of  May,  became  the  first  occupant  of  the 
village  cemetery. 

The  land  was  surveyed  by  the  government  during  this  season, 
Messrs.  Stuntz  and  Sargent  running  the  township  lines,  and  a 
Mr.  Davis,  and  Hon.  J.  T.  Clark,  at  present  of  Lancaster,  Grant 
County,  running  the  sub-divisions.  Several  parties,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  made  locations  farther  up  tlu^  river,  in  the  present 
county  of  Wood,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  mills,  and  going 
into  lumber  operations,  all  indicating  a  lively  business  on  Yellow 
River  in  the  future. 

The  spring  of  1852' opened  up  in  the  usual  manner  with  lum- 
bermen, drivinu'  h^us,  i-afting.  and  running  lumber  on  the  i-iver, 
occupying  the  time  and  attention  of  the  whole  community.  Sev- 
eral rafts  of  s(iuare  timber  were  run  out  from  farther  up  the 
river  in  the  spring.  And  the  Owen  brothers,  of  Baraboo,  tried 
the  experiment  of  driving  out  shingles  in  the  bunch  and  shingle 
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"bolts;"  but  the  experiment  not  proving  siieeessful,  it  has  not 
sinee  been  repeated  on  the  river. 

AdJitional  men  employed  about  the  mills  and  on  the  river  this 
sea.son  were :  J.  Dunn,  \Y.  11.  Cole,  ().  Williams,  Alex.  Christian, 
James  Campbell,  Thomas  Campbell,  James  Nesbit,  John  Hodge, 
Stephen  Young,  0.  Owens,  Columbus  Dawes,  John  Casely,  John 
]\Iurphy,  1^.  Gahen,  Nieholas  Brown,  James  Welch,  Freeman 
Pearsall,  Edwin  Thayer,  Charles  Telfer,  Thoma.s  Morehouse,  and 
Dennis  Bishoj).  Several  of  these  men  had  worked  in  the  logging- 
camps  during  the  preceding  Avinter.  Wages  paid  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  dollars  per  month. 

A  public  school,  free  to  all  the  children  in  the  village  and 
vicinity,  w^as  opened  by  the  proprietors  of  the  place  the.  same 
year,  and  continued  at  their  expense  until  the  organization  of  the 
district  school.  The  first  teacher  was  ]\liss  M.  C.  Fay.  A  Sun- 
day school  was  also  organized  by  a  ^Ir.  Darrow  the  same  season. 

In  this  year,  1852,  an  election  precinct  was  established  at  Ne- 
cedah,  by  order  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Sauk  County,  to 
which  the  counties  of  Adams  and  Juneau  w^ere  then  attached. 
An  election  for  State  and  county  officers  was  held  the  same  fall; 
but  as  the  returns  of  the  election  were  made  directly  to  Bara- 
boo,  the  county  seat  of  Sauk  County,  the  number  or  the  names 
of  the  voters  have  not  been  obtained.  At  this  election  Sauk 
County  ])olled  (piite  a  heavy  Denu3cratic  majority;  but  Adams 
County  thinking  best  to  act  a  little  independent  in  political  mat- 
ters, cast  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  Whig  candidates  for 
county  officere,  electing  the  latter  by  a  fair  niajority.  This  result 
not  proving  satisfactory  to  the  Democratic  politicians  of  Sauk 
County,  hastened  the  organization  of  Adams  as  an  independent 
county. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  tlie  nearest  posl -oClicc  was  Di'll  Trairie, 
in  the  present  county  of  Adams;  but  in  the  eai'ly  })art  of  the 
following  ^vinter,  the  mail  route  was  extended  through  to  Nece- 
dah,  T.  Weston  &  Co.  carrying  the  mail  on  the  new  route,  for  the 
proceeds  of  the  several  offices  between  those  points. 

During  the  winter  of  1852-58,  there  was  quite  an  increase  of 
business  on  Yellow  Tiiver.    Besides  the  mills  at  Necedah,  already 
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mentioned,  several  otliers  liad  been  built,  or  were  in  course  of 
erection  farther  up  the  stream.  All  the  travel  to  and  fro  from 
those  settlements  liaving  to  pass  through  Xecedali,  gave  the  vil- 
lage at  times  (juite  a.  lively  appearance.  The  number  of  families 
there  had  now  increased  to  eleven,  and  several  others  had  settled 
in  the  near  vicinity. 

Neeedah  during  this  winter  was  set  off  into  a  separate  town, 
embracing  all  the  territory  from  the  south  line  of  township  eigh- 
teen, to  tlie  north  line  of  township  twenty,  and  range  two  to  six 
both  included,  covering,  with  the  overplus  in  tlie  northern  tier 
of  townships,  sixteen  and  a  half  townships,  or  five  hundred  and 
ninety-four  square  miles. 

On  the  5th  uf  April  of  this  year,  1853,  the  town  of  Neeedah 
was  fully  organized  by  the  election  of  the  necessary  town  officers, 
to  wit:  town  supervisors,  Thomas  Weston,  chairman,  John 
Werner,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Dawes;  town  clerk,  J.  T.  King.ston; 
treasurer,  E.  S.  Miner;  justices  of  the  peace,  E.  S.  IMiner,  John 
Werner,  Jr.,  and  Edwin  S.  Knapp ;  overseers  of  highways, 
Charles  Dawes  and  J.  T.  Kingston;  constables,  R.  Huntley  and 
E.  R.  Knapp. 

At  the  general  election  held  November  8tli  of  this  year,  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  twenty-six;  at  which  time  the 
question  of  a  prohibitory  licpior  law  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people.  On  this  question  the  returns  stood  twenty-two  votes 
for,  and  one  vote  against  the  law;  and  the  same  principle  of  pro- 
hibition has  prevailed  in  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  years,  since  that  date. 

During  the  summer,  the  Rev.  I\Ir.  Fisher,  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination, paid  Neeedah  a  visit,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the 
present  county  of  Juneau,  north  of  the  Lemon  weir  River.  In  the 
following  year,  1854,  the  Rev.  I\lr.  Seger,  a  Christian,  and  Rev. 
]\lr.  Gale,  of  the  i\Iethodist  denomination,  visited  this  part  of  the 
couuty,  and  preached  in  the  \'i]lage  antl  \  iciuit}'.  lu  the  fall  of 
1855,  Neeedah  and  New  Lisbon  were  organized  into  a  circuit  by 
the  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Bunce,  who  made  Neeedah  his  place  of  resi- 
dence.   He  was  followed  the  next  year  by  Rev.  John  Beau. 
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On  the  Sth  of  December,  1854,  E.  S.  Miner,  town  superinten- 
dent, issued  a  notice  to  the  taxable  inhabitants  that  a  school  dis- 
trict had  been  formed,  embracing  all  that  part  of  the  town  of 
Necedah,  lying  west  of  the  Wisconsin,  to  be  known  as  district 
number  one,  and  appointing  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  at  seven 
o'clock  P.  M.,  as  the  time,  and  the  house  of  E.  S.  Miner,  the  pres- 
ent Dixie  House,  as  the  place  for  holding  the  first  meeting.  This 
notice  was  delivered  to  John  Werner,  Jr.,  directing  him  to  serve 
the  same  upon  all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district.  And  on 
the  23d,  AVerner  certilied  to  the  superintendent  that  he  had 
served  said  notice  on  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  thirty  in 
all.  At  this  meeting,  William  Peck  was  chosen  chairman,  and 
E.  S.  J\liner,  clerk.  The  following  persons  were  elected  as  the 
district  board  for  the  year  ensuing,  to- wit. :  Charles  Dawes,  di- 
rector; John  Werner,  Jr.,  clerk,  and  J.  T.  Kingston,  treasurer. 
The  first  district  teacher  was  Miss  Mary  Morehouse. 

During  the  years  1854-55,  the  lumber  business  greatly  in- 
creased  on  Yellow  Kiver,  and  Necedah  began  to  attract  consider- 
able attention  as  a  lumber  point.  The  year  following,  Messrs. 
Sadd  and  Jenkins  built  a  steam-mill  in  the  village,  and  Messrs. 
Humes  and  Beckwith  built  a  mill  on  the  river,  about  three  miles 
north;  the  foniier  was  afterwards  sold  to  T.  Weston  &  Co.,  and 
the  latter  was  subsequently  moved  down  to  the  village  and  sold 
to  Messrs.  A,  H.  Cronkhite  &  Co.  Other  mills  were  shortly  after- 
wards built,  one  by  Nelson  Beckwith,  now  owned  by  Geo.  B. 
Burcli  &  Co.,  and  one  also  by  tlie  Shorey  Brothers.  A  planing 
mill  was  also  erected  by  IMessrs.  Fuller  and  Ray. 

On  November  14th,  1856,  the  town  of  Necedah  was  divided, 
by  order  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Adams  County,  all  that 
part  lying  west  of  the  Wisconsin  River  and  north  of  township 
eighteen  was  organized  as  the  town  of  Armenia.  At: a  subse- 
quent period,  all  that  part. of  Armenia  lying  west  of  Yellow 
River  was  re-attached  to  and  still  remains  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Necedah. 

Prom  this  date  Necedah  rapidly  improved,  and  within  a  few 
years  became  the  equal  of  her  sister  villages  in  the  county  both 
in  wealth  and  population.    The  original  village  was  laid  out  and 
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;       platted  by  T.  AVeston  &  Co.,  in  1856,  and  incorporated  as  a  vil- 
lage by  act  of  the  legislature,  February  28th,  1870. 

Previous  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Winnebago,  in  the  fall  of  1836, 
by  which  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians  ceded  all  of  their  lands 
lying  south  of  the  Lemonweir  River,  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin 
River,  to  the  general  government,  the  territory  now  embraced 
j       within  the  limits  of  Juneau  County  was  only  known  to  Indian 
I       traders  and  trappers.    Soon  after  that  treaty,  however,  immigra- 
tion began  to  extend  west  into  Sauk  and  other  counties  on  the 
I       west  side  of  the  Wisconsin;  but  still  the  country  north  remained 
[       a  wilderness  for  several  years  longer,  and  not  until  the  attention 
I       of  lumbermen  was  turned  to  the  Baraboo  and  Lemonweir  rivers, 
were  any  permanent  settlements  made  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   By  the  treaty  of  Lake  Poygan,  in  the  fall  of  1848,  the  Me- 
nomonee  Indians  ceded  all  their  lands  lying  west  of  the  Wolf 
I        liiver,  ajul  south  of  the  Waui)aca,  to  tlie  genet-al  government. 
'  In  the  political  division  of  the  State,  the  countrj^  now  known 

j        as  Juneau  County  was  for  a  time  cast  off  without  a  name,  and 
I        only  known  as  the  country  adjoining  Sauk  County  on  the  north. 
I        The  political  history  of  the  county  properly  dates  from  the  or- 
l        ganization  of  Adams  County,  in  the  year  1848,  in  which  year  the 
j        latter  county  was  established  by  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature, 
^        and  attached  to  the  county  of  Sauk.    The  boundaries  of  Adams 
County  at  that  date  extended  from  the  south  line  of  township 
fourteen  to  the  north  line  of  township  twenty,  and  from  ranges 
two  to  seven,  both  included,  embracing  the  present  counties  of 
Adams  and  Juneau,  and  covering  an  area  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
i        sixty-six  square  miles.    Up  to  this  date,  the  settlements  in  the 
\        county  were  confined  to  the  towns  of  New  Haven  and  Dell 
I        Prairie,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wisconsin  River;  and  to  the  Lem- 
onweir valley,  on  the  west  side.    Previous  to  the  year  1851,  the 
lumbermen  were  the  pioneei;  settler's  west  of  the  Wisconsin,  as 
they  have,  in  fact,  been  throughout  the  central  and  northern  por- 
i        tions  of  the  State. 

In  the  winter  of  1849,  the  boundaries  of  the  county  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  were  changed.  Sauk  County  horroiv- 
'  by  act  of  the  legislature,  all  of  township  fourteen,  and  the 
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south  half  of  township  fifteen,  from  ranue  one,  east,  to  the  Wis- 
consin River,  this  strip  of  nine  miles  in  width  extending  from  our 
present  western  line  east  the  whole  width  of  the  county,  and 
reaching'  almost  as  far  as  the  present  Lemonweir  station  on  the 
Chicago,  jMilwaukee  &  St,  Paul  railroad. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1853,  Adams  County 
w^as  organized  for  judici^d  purposes,  and  attached  to  the  Ikl  judi- 
cial circuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Atlams,  Sauk,  Washing- 
ton, Dodge,  Columhia,  aMarcpiette,  anel  Portage;  but  later  in  the 
session  the  7th  judicial  circuit  was  established,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Adams,  Waushara,  Waupaca,  Portage  and  Marathon. 
During  the  same  session  of  the  legislature,  the  boundaries  of 
Adams  County  as  established  in  1848,  were  restored;  this  last 
arrangement  of  boundaries,  ho^vever,  did  not  appear  to  suit  the 
friemL^  in  Sauk  County;  but  as  Senator  Daniel  S.  Vittum,  who 
represented  Sauk'  and  Adams  counties  in  the  legislature  during 
that  session,  was  in  favor  of  doing  justice  in  the  matter,  they 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  former 
boundaries  of  the  county. 

Xo  furtlier  changes  of  im[)()rtance,  either  |)oliti('al  or  judicial, 
occurred  in  the  county  until  the  year  1855.  All  was  peace  and 
hai-mony.  But  Mauston  ^\■as  a  rising  village,  and  began  to  take 
on  airs;  w^anted  to  become  a  county-seat;  and  hence,  through  her 
efforts  and  influence  in  the  winter  of  this  year,  a  bill  was  carried 
through  the  legislature  submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the 
question  of  the  division  of  Adams  County  on  the  line  of  the 
Wisconsin  River,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  county  under  the 
name  of  Juneau.  And  here  originated  all  the  subsequent  trouble 
in  the  once  "happy  family." 

New  Lisbon  now  considering  herself  of  some  importance,  and 
a  little  jealous  perhaps  of  the  influence  of  Mauston,  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Necedah,  just  then  ai)pearing,  as  an  embryo 
village,  to  try  and  defeat  the  division  of  the  old  county  and  the 
creation  of  the  new,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  question 
of  division  were  carried  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  the  latter  village 
was  to  help  New  Lisbon  obtain  the  county-seat.  And  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  in  the  matter.  New  Lisbon,  a  couple  of  days 
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I     before  the  election  sent  over  a  delegation  of  her  citizens  to  remind 
^     Necedah  of  tlu^  forim-r  agreement.  But  unfoi'tiniately  for  the 
I     best  laid  plans,  and  particularly  for  Necedah  in  this  instance, 
!     when  {\\{'  day  of  clcctioii  caiiK'.  Now  la'sl)oii,  forgetting  her  former 
1     agreement,  voted  nearly  solid  for  a  division  of  the  county,  and 
(     thereby  carried  the  qnestion  of  division  by  a  respectable  majority. 
\        At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature,  a  bill  was  introduced 
\     to  organize  tlie  county  of  Juneau,  the  act  to  take  effect  January 
\     1st,  1857,  the  bill  also  fixing  the  point  for  the  county-seat  The 
f     county  iseat  being  yet  undetei'mined,  and  Necedah,  in  order  to 
show  a  proper  resentment  to^vard  her  near  and  forgetful  neigli- 
;     bor,  and  in  a  spirit  not  altogether  Christian,  perhaps,  made  com- 
mon interest  with  Mauston  to  defeat  New  Lisbon,  in  the  county- 
;     seat  matter-.    T->ut  the  proprietors  of  this  enterprising  village, 
I     acting  upon  the  theory  that  self-interest  is  the  ruling  principle  in 
\,    man,  particularly  in  legislatur(\s,  by  a  wise  distribution  of  a  few 
^'corner  lots,"  secured  the  passage  of  tlie  bill,  and  the  location  of 
the  county-seat  at  New  Lisbon. 

This  result,  however,  only  stimulated  the  people  of  Mauston  to 
new  and  greater  efforts,  and  in  a  cou]:)le  of  years  subsequently 
they  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  through  the  legislature  sub- 
mitting to  the  people  of  the  county  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  the  county-seat  to  that  plnct\  In  the  meantime  some  personal 
disagreements  arising  between  the  ])eople  of  ]\Tauston  and  Nece- 
dah, in  a  measure  forced  the  people  of  the  latter  village  to  change 
their  views  and  votes  on  the  county-seat  question. 

When  the  day  of  voting  came,  the  people  of  New  Lisbon,  tak- 
ing a  just  pride  in  the  prosperity  of  their  village,  and  to  show 
their  great  numerical  increase  since  the  last  election,  and  also  act- 
ing, perhaps,  on  the  principle  that  ''the  end  justifies  the  means," 
became  a  little  reckless  in  their  manner  of  voting,  which  resulted, 
when  a  legal  canvass  of  the  votes  was  made,  in  transferring  the 
county  offices  and  records  to  their  persistent  rival  village. 

But  still  the  county-seat  question  remained  unsettled,  dividing 
those  in  sentiment  who  otherwise  would  have  been  friends,  enter- 
ing into  all  county  conventions  and  elections,  and  in  a  measure 
retarding  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  county.   New  Lisbon 
27 
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and  lier  friends  again  demanded  a  vote  on  the  county-seat;  and^ 
in  1867,  the  question  was  a  second  time  sulimitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people.  Both  villages  now  put  forth  every  eifort.  Money 
was  freely  paid,  and  pledges  as  freely  made  by  both  to  secure 
votes.  In  the  interest  of  one  party  an  imaginary  election  pre- 
cinct was  located  at  "Hickory  Grove,"  near  the  north  line  of  the 
county,  and  forty-three  votes  unanimously  on  one  side  were  re- 
tuiTied ;  but  by  a  slight  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  messenger  the 
returns  failed  to  reach  the  board  of  county  canvassers,  and  when 
the  oflicial  canvass  was  made  tlie  vote  was  declared  a  tie.  This 
result  tlie  people  of  New  Ijisbon  claimed,  and  perhaps  justly,  was 
reached  by  changing  the  votes  of  one  of  the  lower  towns  after 
the  returns  left  the  hands  of  the  messenger,  and  before  the  final 
count  by  the  boai'd  of  canvassers.  New  Lisboii  failing  to  secure 
a  majority  of  the  votes,  is  still  without  the  county-seat. 


The  Swiss  Colony  of  New 
Glarus 


By  John  Luchsinger" 

In  the  noi-theni  part  of  Green  County,  Wisconsin,  about  six- 
teen miles  nortli  of  .Monroe,  the  eounty-seat,  and  about  twenty- 
five  miles  southwest  of  Madison,  is  situated  the  little  village  of 
New  Glarus.  This  village,  as  well  as  the  township  in  which  it 
lies,  was  so  named  after  the  canton  and  town  of  Glarus  in  east- 
em  Switzerland,  of  which  i)lace  the  inhabitants  are  natives  or 
their  descendants.  Pleasantly  located  on  the  west  bank  of  Little 
Sugar  River,  on  sloping  ground,  and  in  the  midst  of  varied, 
rather  rough,  yet  pleasing  scenery,  it  presents  a  romantic  and 
somewhat  un-American  appearance,  owing  to  the  diversified  style 
of  its  buildings,  and  its  plain  yet  queer  church  tower,  unlike  any 
other  outside  of  the  old  coimtry.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  on 
the  border  of  the  streets,  there  being  no  sidewalks  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, nor  space  in  front  for  shade  trees.  The  village  contains 
about  fifty  dwellings,  with  barns  and  other  out-buildings.  There 
are  two  chui'ches,  two  school-houses,  a  grist  and  sawmill  run  by 
water  power,  a  large  cheese  factory,  a  brewery,  three  stores  and 
four  hotels  and  saloons. 

The  population  is  about  two  hundred.  A  physician,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Swiss  Reformed  Church,  and  two  school-masters  reside 
in  the  place,  and  attend  to  the  Tuedical,  religious,  and  educational 
wants  of  the  people.  There  are,  besides,,  ailisans,  mechanics  and. 
laborers  of  all  trades  and  occupations  needed  by  a  community  of 

*  'ITit;  wiiti'i-  of  tilis'  i)UM('i',  Hoij.  .luYin  Lii(hsin;j,('r.  was  Itorii  in  the  fauton  of 
("■Uiiiis,  SwilzcilaiHl,  .l\in''  2f)tli,  IH.'U);  was  l)roiiKlit  Ij.v  liis  paiciits,  wlii!<!  yet: 
a  child,  lo  ilic  T'liilcd  Slates  in  IH-l'i,  lii-sl  sclt-linK  in  Syracuse,  X,  V.,  and  the 
fcamc  year  rcmo\ ing  to  I'lilladoph  jji,  whoro  young  Luchsingor  received  his 
education  in  the  .let'lc-rson  grammar  s(;lujoI.  JIo  settled  among  liis  coimtryraon 
at  New  (ilarus,  Wiscousiii,  in  ISoO,  wliei'e  lie  has  held  various'  town  ollict's,  and 
Mived  in  the  le-i - :a I \i re  in  187.">,  187<i.  1S77,  and  1S7.S,  with  credit:  to  himself 
and   usel'ulm  ss  to  f  in-  jjcople.  (\  I). 
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this  size,  thus  rendering'  this  settk^inent  quite  independent  of  the 
surrounding  vilhiges — in  fact,  it  is  a  cooun unity  within  itself. 

The  people  of  the  village,  as  well  as  of  tlie  surrounding  coun- 
try, speak  among  themselves  almost  exclusively  the  German- 
Swiss  dialect,  peculiar  to  their  native  country.  It  is  spoken  on  the 
streets  and  at  home.  xVll  school  and  town  meetings  and  elections, 
ami  cx'tMi  ]>)  (K".'c(tiiiiis  in  jiisUL-cs"  courts,  are  of  n(^ci'ssity  con- 
ducted in  this  language.  A  stranger  stopping  here  for  the  first 
time  could  easily  iuiagine  that  be  had  dropped  down  upon  a  por- 
tion of  Switzerland;  and  he  would  not  be  far  wrong,  for  the  vil- 
lage and  adjacent  countiy  for  many  miles  around  are  peopled  al- 
most wliolly  by  Swiss  or  their  descendants.  Tliey  occupy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  on  the  northern  and  eastern  bounda- 
ries, the  whole  of  the  township ;  the  only  persons  of  other  nation- 
alities in  the  town  being  three  or  four  families  of  Norwegians  and 
Irish.  In  fuU.v  one-half  of  the  town  of  Washiugton,  and  large 
portions  of  half  a  dozen  other  towns  in  Green  County,  and  also  in 
the  southern  part  of  Dane,  a  number  of  Swiss  have  gained  a  foot- 
hold. The  number  of  Swiss  and  their  descendants  in  Green 
County  alone  exceeds  three  thousand — ^comprising  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county.  The  village  of 
New  Glarus  is  the  central  point  of  gathering  on  all  holidays  and 
festivals;  and  is  also  the  place  where  religious  services  are  held 
for  uiost  of  the  Swiss  in  the  county. 

The  people  of  this  settlement  are  noted  for  their  industry,  fru- 
gality and  economy — qualities  which  with  them  are  inherited — 
their  ancestors  having  from  necessity  been  obliged  to  practice 
them  for  nuuiy  centuries,  owing  to  the  sterile  and  mountainous 
character  of  their  father-land,  where  nature  yields  her  bounties 
grudgingly,  and  with  scanty  measure.  One  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, on  entering  the  settlement,  the  effect  of  these  good  quali- 
ties; good,  comfortable  hoVises,  spacious  and  substantial  barns, 
and  other  out-buildings  arc  sfcn  cvcm'v w  here ;  and  noNvlicre  in 
Green  County  is  so  much  money  expended  in  permanent  improve- 
ments as  here,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try is  very  ])roken  and  rough,  the  soil  on  the  uplands  thin,  liable 
to  wash  away  at  every  heavy  rain,  and  in  many  places  stony. 
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But  the  people  at  an  early  period  betook  themselves  to  dairy 
fari/iiug-  and  the  raising  oi'  cattle.  To  tliis  branch  of  industry 
they  were  well  adapted,  and  thoroughly  understood  it,  that  being 
of  necessity  the  onl}^  branch  of  agriculture  possible  among  the- 
jnountains  of  their  old  hoine.  Tiiis  vicinity  is  also  well  suited 
for  the  purpose;  for  the  hill  pastures  produce  sweet,  nutritious, 
if  scant,  grasses,  while  the  natural  meadows  in  the  bottoms  yield 
an  abundance  of  good  hay,  and  springs  and  streams  of  pure,  cool 
water  abound,  almost  every  farm  being  supj)lied  with  running 
wat(-i-.  All  ilicse  are  requisites  in  ordei-  to  i)j'0(luce  excellence  in 
the  product,  and  health  in  the  stock. 

The  people,  as  a  rule,  are  hard-working,  believing  that  honest, 
old-fashioned,  sturdy  strokes  and  blows  are  required  to  secure  a 
livelihood  and  competence.  They  are  economical  also,  to  the 
verge  of  penuriousness ;  spending  less  than  they  earn,  the  mys- 
tery is  easily  explained  wdiy  they  get  on  in  the  world  better  than 
many  of  tlieir  neighbors  of  American  or  other  nationalities,  who 
are  often  heard  to  express  wonder  how  people  with  so  many  ob- 
stacles, natural  and  artificial,  to  contend  with,  .should  have  done 
so  well.  Industry  and  economy  will  bring  about  the  same  good 
result  in  any  nation  or  country.  The  people  are  generally  less 
involved  in  debt,  and  less  complaint  of  hard  times  is  heard  here 
than  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

But  it  will  now,  perhaps,  be  of  moi'c  interest  to  speak  of  this 
settleiuent  and  people  more  in  detail;  and,  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, first  in  order  will  be  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  colony 
of  New  Glarus. 

Prior  to  the  year  1845,  for  about  fifteen  years,  the  times  in 
Europe  were  prosperous.  A  long  reig'n  of  peace  had  given  an 
impetus  to  trade,  and  manufactures  had  greatly  increased,  so  that 
the  large  surplus  population  of  Switzerland,  that  had  formerly 
found  vent  by  enlisting  in  foreign  armies,  now  found  employment 
in  the  factories;  and,  as  long  as  trade  was  good,  every  one  pros^- 
pered.  About  this  period,  a  general  stagnation  in  business  oc- 
I'urred,  which  threw  largenumbersof  the  pooi'  out  of  employment ; 
and  added  to  this,  a  partial  failure  in  crops  caused  a  rise  in  the 
])!•!('('  of  th('  n(^c('ssaries  of  life,  so  that  distress  was  great  among. 
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the  working  classes,  and  it  became  a  serious  question  to  tiie  gov- 
ernments of  the  Swiss  cantons  a,s  to  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
many  of  those  who  had  hitherto  obtained  bread,  and  were  con- 
tented, during  prosperous  times. 

The  portions  of  arable  land  ^vllich  were  owned  by  the  dilferent 
parishes,  and  allotted  to  each  citizen  for  cultivation  annually, 
were  becoming  smaller  and  saialler  as  the  population  increased, 
being  at  that  time  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  klafters 
of  six  feet  square  each,  for  tlie  head  of  every  family,  according 
as  the  jjarisli  he  happened  to  bekjug  to,  was  rich  or  the  reverse. 
The  parishes  and  conununes  in  many  instances  not  only  owned 
these  portions  of  arable  land,  but  also  the  summer  pastures  on 
the  Alps,  Avhich  were  leased  from  time  to  time  to  private  parties. 
The  income  from  this  source,  and  also  from  the  forests,  which 
are  mainly  owned  in  the  same  way,  is  applied  to  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  [)reachers  and  the  civil  officials;  taxation,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  large  income,  is  very  light  in  many  localities. 

Every  citizen  in  Glarus  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  one  of  these  por- 
tions, which  he  may  cultivate  himself  or  by  others;  or  he  may 
give  or  lease  it  to  others,  if  not  in  condition  to  use  it  himself. 
When  any  left  the  country,  the  value  of  such  a  share,  together 
with  other  privileges,  was  estimated,  and  paid  in  money  to  those 
Avho  ]iiigrated,  being,  in  fact,  a  premium  on  emigration.  These 
small  parcels  were  mainly  planted  with  potatoes,  beans  and  other 
vegetables,  the  raising  of  grain  being  almost  unknown  in  Glarus, 
the  people  depending  for  breadstuffs  partly  on  Italy,  but  mostly 
on  Hungary.  In  times  of  depression,  the  food  of  the  poorer 
working  classes  is  mainly  potatoes,  with  salt  or  green  cheese,  called 
schab-zieger,  for  spice  or  seasoning.  This  cheese  is  made  from 
skim-milk  coagulated  with  acid  whey,  then  packed  in  casks  and 
left  to  ripen,  which  occurs  in  about  four  weeks.  It  is  then  ground 
in  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  leaves  of  aspecies 
of  blue  pansy,  which  are  previously  dried  and  pulverized  for  the 
purpose.  xVfter  being  thoroughly  mixed,  the  cheese  is  pressed  into 
conical  moulds,  which  hold  about  two  pounds;  and,  after  drying, 
is  ready  for  use.  When  ripe,  it  is  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  so 
hard  that  it  can  be  grated  like  a  nutmeg.   The  so-called  sap-sago 
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cheese  is  its  counterpart.  Coffee  is  made  from  the  roots  of  chic- 
ory, and  is  drank  without  sugar,  and  in  many  families  without 
milk.  The  supply  of  bread  even  in  prosperous  times  is  limited,, 
the  housewife  allotting  to  each  a  certain  portion,  and  no  more. 

The  leading  men  of  the  canton  of  Glarus  cast  about  for  means 
by  which  this  over-population  and  consequent  distress,  could  be 
relieved.  ^Meetings  were  held,  and  it  was  thought  that  an  emi- 
gration under  the  care  and  control  of  the  government  would  be 
the  best  mctliod  of  relief.  Another  meeting  to  devise  ways  and 
means  was  called,  and  was  largely  attended  at  Schwanden,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  authorities  and  ask  their 
co-operation.  This  was  extended,  and  the  sum  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred gulden  or  tiorins  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing two  pioneers  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  seek  and  lo- 
cate a  tract  of  land  for  a  colony.  An  Emigration  Society  was  also 
formed,  and  took  charge  of  the  funds,  which  were  increased  by 
private  subscription ;  and  appointed  two  intelligent  men  to  select 
a  suitable  location,  and  purchase  lands  on  which  to  plant  the  col- 
ony— one  was  Nicholas  Duerst,  then  forty-eight  years  old,  who 
came  out  only  to  see  the  settlement  well  under  way,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1874,  at  the  good  old  age 
of  seventy -seven  years;  his  associate  was  Fridolin  Streift',  then 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  Mr.  Streiff  agi'eed  to  remain  three 
years  with  the  colony,  and  extend  to  them  every  assistance  and 
advice.  Before  that  time  expired,  he  sent  for  his  family,  and 
now  resides  at  Monroe,  Wisconsin. 

On  the  8th  of  INfarch,  1845,  the  pioneers  started  on  their  voy- 
age and  search  for  a  new  home,  accompanied  by  the  warmest 
wishes  for  their  success  of  those  who  remained  behind,  but  were 
soon  to  follow.  In  due  time  they  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
sought  W.  II.  Blumer,  in  AUentown,  Pa.,  a  fellow  Swiss,  wlio 
assisted  them  with  his  advice;  and  from  his  uumy  years'  resi- 
dence in  America,  was  well  capable  of  rendering  them  very  es- 
sential aid  by  his  knowledge  and  experience. 

They  had  received  from  the  Emigration  Society,  instructions  to 
buy  twelve  hiuidred  acres  of  land  in  one  body,  with  sufficient 
timber.  After  wandering  through  several  states  in  search  of  a 
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loeatioD,  which,  according  to  their  instraction.s,  must  have  a 
healthy  climate,  good  water,  and  plenty  of  timber,  they  came  into 
the  vicinity  of  Mineral  Point,  and  proceeded  to  the  land  office, 
then  located  there,  for  advice  and  directions.  They  first  examined 
a.  tract  in  Eoek  County,  close  to  the  line  of  the  Mineral  Point  and 
Milwaukee  Land  District;  but,  on  returning  to  the  Point,  found 
tliat  it  had  just  been  bouglil.  After  furtlKH*  fi-uitlcs^s  search  in 
thc'  W'i.sc-onsiu  lvi\i'r  \'alJcy,  in  Uaiic  and  Snuk  cuu iit ics.  tli('>' 
were  finally  directed  to  Tiittle  Sugar  Tviver,  whei-e,  on  both  sides 
of  the  iMineral  Point  and  IMilwaukee  road,  they  found  and  located 
a  \vi\ct  acf'oj'ding  to  instructions.  Twchi'  liiuidrcd  acres  were 
purchased  in  one  body,  and  eighty  acres  of  heavy  timber  two 
miles  soutli  of  the  main  location. 

It  was  considered  an  excellent  selection.  Sin'ings  abounded, 
tlic  soil  ai)peared  good;  and  as  it  was  on  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently traveled  roads  at  that  tiuK^  in  the  State,  a  railroad  seemed 
to  be  a  possibility;  but  this  expectation  has  not  yet  been  realized. 
Owing  to  location,  and  the  difficult  character  of  tlie  country, 
railroads  have  passed  us  by;  the  nearest  station  is  Brooklyn, 
fifteen  miles  east,  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Eailroad.  If 
the  pioneers  had  not  literally  followed  the  instruction  to  buy  in 
one  body,  it  would  have  been  better,  as  the  twelve  hundred  acres 
included  much  rough  and  worthless  land  which  could  have  been 
avoided,  and  valuable  land  bought  instead;  but  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence now,  as  it  all,  good  and  bad,  belongs  to  the  colonists, 
their  children  or  their  countiymen. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  taking  possession  of  the  land,  the  two 
pioneers  commenced  building  a  little  cabin  on  the  western  bank 
of  Little  Sugar  Hiver,  near  the  east  wall  of  the  old  grave-yard, 
covering  it  with  boards;  it  was  a  small  affair,  and  is  only  recol- 
lected, and  referred  to,  as  the  primitive  hut  of  the  settlement. 

And  here  we  will  leave  them  awhile,  and  rehearse  the  story  of 
the  migration,  and  final  arrival,  of  the  little  colony  of  which  they 
were  the  precursors.  On  the  lOth  oT  April,  1845,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  persons,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  were  col- 
lected on  the  banks  of  the  Linth  canal,  which  runs  alongside  of 
the  Linth  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Phine.  in  the  (^anton  of  Glarus. 
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They  were  the  colonists  who  had  declared  their  readiness  to  ven- 
ture into  the  strange,  far-olt'  land,  called  America,  of  which  they 
had  read  and  heard  so  much,  as  being  the  home  and  haven  of  the 
poor;  and  where  those  who  came  with  stout  hands  and  willing 
hearts  ^veJ■e  sure  eventually  to  reap  a  rich  reward.  But  among 
all  who  were  ready  to  go,  but  few  could  look  back  upon  the 
Jj'owiiing,  yoA.  I)(4oved,  mountains,  on  whose  sides  they  had  left 
their  poor  homes,  humble  friends  and  kindred,  without  feeling 
their  courage  tried  almost  to  failure.  But  in  the  land  they  were 
leaving,  poverty  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  want  and  oppres- 
sion were  always  the  lot  of  the  i)Oor,  with  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment, l^efore  them  la}^  the  land  of  golden  promise,  where  they 
believed  that  honest  labor  would  meet  its  just  reward,  and  where 
they  could  lift  themselves  and  their  children  to  competence,  inde- 
pendence, and  equality  with  other  men,  by  their  own  exertions — 
which  was  well  nigh  impossible  in  their  old  home.  Therefore, 
with  hearts  full  of  grief,  and  tearful  eyes,  they  took  leave  of 
fric^nds  and  tatherland;  and  with  J'cw  earthly  goods,  but  witli 
bright  hopes  for  the  future,  they  embarked  in  an  open  boat  or 
barge. 

Before  starting,  M.  Jenny,  a  delegate  from  the  government,  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  feeling  nianner.  lie  urged  upon  all  the  neces- 
sity of  industry  and  concord  as  indispensabh^  to  their  success, 
and  after  commending  them  to  the  care  of  Providence,  bade 
them  (lod  speed,  and  amid  the  tears  and  good  wishes  of  him- 
dreds  of  friends,  who  had  come  to  witness  their  departure,  the 
emigrants  started  on  tlie  way,  and  slowly  connnenced  their  weari- 
some journey  to  the  New  World. 

The  emigrants  chose  two  of  their  niunber,  George  Legier,  Sr., 
now  of  New  Glarus,  and  Jacob  Grob,  to  act  as  leaders  and  spokes- 
men during  the  migration,  and  to  preserve  order  among  the  party, 
and  exercise  general  care  and  supervision  over  everything  con- 
nected with  the  journey.  The  colonists,  on  their  part,  promised 
to  render  due  obedience  to  their  directions  and  commands.  On 
I'eaching  Zurich  the  weather  became  very  inclement,  and  snow 
fell.  The  women  and  children  would  have  suffered  greatly,  but 
for  the  kindness  of  a  Swiss  gentleman,  Cosmos  Blumer.  the  then 
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repivsontative  of  tlie  canton  of  Giarus  in  the  Swiss  legislature, 
who  aeeonipanied  tlieni  on  this  part  of  their  journey,  and  pro- 
vided covered  wagons,  in  which  they  followed  the  boat  on  shore 
until  all  reached  B^Lsle. 

The  journey  from  this  place  to  Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  was 
continued  on  the  Rhine;  it  was  slow  and  tedious,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  cold  wintry  weather,  and  an  uncertain  future 
prospect,  was  the  cause  of  niuch  depression  to  all.  Arriving  at 
Rotterdam,  on  the  Gth  of  May,  they  learned  that  the  ship  on 
which  they  were  to  sail  lay  at  New  Dieppe.  Proceeding  to  that 
place,  the  ship  was  found  to  be  not  yet  ready  to  sail;  it  having 
been  engaged  in  carrying  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  Europe, 
was  not  provided  with  berths,  etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  pas- 
sengers. The  colonists  were  thus  delayed  six  days,  until  the  ship 
was  litted  for  their  reception.  This  caused  the  already  needy  peo- 
ple a  great  expense,  which,  however,  was  partially  alleviated  by 
an  advance  of  one  hundred  gulden  by  a  warm-hearted  Swiss  gen- 
tleman, P.  Jenny.  However,  on  the  12th  of  May,  they  embarked 
for  Baltimore;  and,  after  a  stormy,  toilsome  voyage  of  forty- 
nine  days,  arrived  at  that  place  on  the  30th  of  June. 

They  there  contracted  for  passage  to  St.  Louis,  that  being  the 
point  where  they  were  directed  to  await  orders  from  the  pioneer 
agents,  Duerst  and  Streiff.  At  Baltimore  they  were,  for  the  first 
time,  put  on  railway  cars,  and  were  carried  about  fifty  miles,  to 
Columbia,  Pa.  At  the  point  where  the  road  crossed  a  moiuitain, 
the  first  cars  were  drawn  up  by  an  engine  on  the  top,  by  means 
of  wire  ropt^s,  and  then  tlie  des(!ending  cai's  were  i;iade  to  pull  up 
the  others.  At  Columbia  they  were  placed  on  board  canal  boats, 
in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.  From  thence  they 
descended  the  Ohio  in  barges  to  Cincinnati;  thence  for  the  first 
tiiiu^  they  rode  in  a  stcaiiTooat,  which  took  them  to  St.  kouis, 
where  they  arrived  on  tlic  23d  of  July.  They  were  here  kindly 
received  and  entertained  by  Swiss  countrymen,  who  were  settled 
in  that  city. 

No  intelligence,  no  directions,  had  yet  been  received  from  the 
pioneer  agents.  On  the  contrary,  after  waiting  some  days,  the 
discouraging  but  false  rumor  reached  them,  that  in  penetrating 
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into  the  interior,  tlio.se  adventurous  agents  had  h^st  their  lives. 
What  was  to  be  done'/  Long  delay  would  inevitably  break  up 
the  party;  some  had  already,  through  fear,  dissatisfaction  or 
other  causes,  dropped  off,  and  sought  and  found  work  at  some  of 
the  various  stopping  places  by  the  way. 

After  remaining,  with  no  little  anxiety,  in  St.  Louis  two  weeks, 
with  no  tidings  from  their  agents,  it  was  resolved  that  two  of  the 
party  should  go  and  search  for  them.  Jacob  Grob  and  Matthias 
Duer.st  were  selected  for  this  service.  They  proceeded  to  Galena, 
111.,  and  there  learned  that  those  whom  they  were  seeking  had 
been  there  some  weeks  before,  and  had  gone  northward.  They 
were  advised  to  go  to  .Mineral  Point,  where  there  was  a  govern- 
ment land  office;  and  where  the  pioneer  agents  would  have  been 
likely  to  enter  land,  in  case  they  had  bought  in  Wisconsin.  The 
searchers  went  to  "the  J^oint,"  as  it  was  termed;  and,  on  inquiry 
at  the  office,  found  that  their  agents  had  bought  land  in  town 
four,  range  seven,  on  Little  Sugar  River.  The  men  were  much 
rejoiced  when  this  good  news  w^as  conniiunicated  to  them,  and  at 
once  sent  back  word  to  St.  Ijouis  for  the  party  to  start  for  Galena 
immediately.  They  then  resolved  to  tind  the  location.  Mv. 
Theodore  Rodolph,  now  of  La  Crosse,  who  was  then  at  jMineral 
Point,  offered  his  services  as  guide,  which  were  thankfully  ac- 
cepted. They  commenced  their  journey  at  once  over  a  track- 
less country  for  thirty-two  miles,  fording  creeks  and  streams, 
Avith  a  compass  to  direct  their  course,  until  they  came  to  a  point 
•directly  north  of  the  location  about  three  miles,  according  to  a 
corner  stake  which  was  found  on  a  hill. 

liodolph  led  the  men  due  south,  and,  on  roun'Ving  a  point  of 
bru.sh  land,  came  directly  upon  the  pioneers,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  who  were  busy  erecting  the  primitive  hut  of  the  settle- 
ment. After  the  first  joyous  greetings  were  ovei',  it  w^as  decided 
that  Mr.  Nicholas  Duerst  should  go  to  St.  Louis,  and  guide  the 
colonists  to  their  new  home. 

The  two  newcomers  were  eager  and  anxious  to  renunn,  and  as- 
sist in  the  work  of  building.  D^ierst  at  once  left,  and  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Gali^na,  when  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  for  St.  Louis 
one  morning,  he  heard  some  one  remark  that  a  large  party  of  em- 
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igrants  had  arrived  in  town  the  evening  before.  (Curiosity  eause'd 
him  to  make  inquiries,  when,  to  his  astonisiiment,  he  found  that 
those  whom  he  w  as  going  to  St.  Louis  to  eseort,  were  already  in 
Galena,  lie  at  onee  directed  that  the  able  bodied  men  should 
start  for  the  new  settlement,  and  assist  in  building  the  necessary 
shelter  for  the  reception  of  the  colonists,  while  he  would  arrange 
to  follow  with  the  main  body. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  eighteen  men  started  on 
foot  fur  the  settlement,  with  eager  steps,  a  distance  of  sixty-two 
miles.  They  traveled  all  night  and  the  next  day,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Wiota,  in  l^a  b'ayelte  County.  There  they  obtained  a 
night's  shelter  in  a  stable;  and  the  next  morning,  after  procur- 
ing the  services  of  a  guide,  there  being  no  traveled  track  there, 
and  buying  some  Hour  at  a  mill  on  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  they, 
without  nuich  difficulty,  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to  their  land, 
arriving  late  in  the  evening,  foot-sore  and  weary. 

They  related  that  every  person  whom  they  met,  fled  at  their 
approach,  and  no  wonder;  for  bearded,  unkempt,  and  ragged  as 
they  were,  carrying  axes  and  tools  of  every  description,  and  bags 
of  Hour  and  ])ruvisioiis,  tli('>'  di  a  distance  iiiore  rcseiiibh^d  a  band 
of  robbers  than  a  party  of  honest  emigrants. 

Upon  their  arrival,  they  united  with  their  three  predecessors, 
and  directed  a  much  larger  hut  than  the  primitive  structure.  This 
was  located  near  the  west  wall,  and  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
old  grav^>}'ard,  and  ('k)se  to  where  disirlet  school-house  now^ 
stands.  Its  size  is  not  recollected.  A  large  excavation  was  made 
in  the  hill-side,  posts  were  inserted  in  the  ground,  the  sides  in- 
closed with  boards  hauled  sixty-two  miles  h'om  Galena,  and  cov- 
ered with  boughs  and  wild  hay.  The  floor  was  constructed  of 
split  poplar  logs,  the  riven  side  uppei'most ;  and  no  windows,  nor 
chinvney.  All  possible  diligence  was  used  to  complete  the  rude 
structure,  and  have  it  in  readiness  for  the  coming  colonists. 
Autumn  was  at  hand,  and  winter  approaching.  Some  of  the 
men  Avere  carpenters,  who  had  brought  their  tools  Avith  them 
from  their  old  Switzerland  home. 

After  the  shelter  was  prepared,  which  took  but  a  few  days,  the 
colonists  all  arrived,  teams  having  been  hired  at  Galena  to  convey 
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the  Avoinen  and  children,  provisions  and  other  necessaries;  but 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  them  all.  So  they  had  to  take 
turns  in  alternately  riding  and  walking'.  The  main  body  arrived 
on  llie  loth  of  Aii<^ust,  the  whole  lon^^^  joui-ney  having  been  made 
by  water,  excei)t  the  siiort  distance  from  i^altimore  to  Columbm, 
and  the  sixty-two  miles  from  Galena  to  New  Glarus.  One  hun- 
dred and  eight  persons,  out  of  the  original  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  remained,  the  rest  having,  from  various  causes, 
become  discouraged  and  dropped  otf  along  the  way.  Many  of 
these,  however,  in  after  years,  rejoined  their  friends,  and  shared 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  colony. 

j\lany  of  these  original  colonists  brought  their  pots,  pans,  ket- 
tles and  other  utensils  all  the  ^vay  from  the  Old  World,  all  of 
which  did  duty  for  a  long  time  in  the  colony,  in  the  days  of  its 
infancy,  when  it  required  all  the  means  the  people  possessed,  and 
could  obtain,  to  supply  food  and  clothing.  About  a  dozen  pans 
and  kettles  had  to  do  duty  for  all  the  families;  and  it  is  related, 
that  for  some  time  a  single  broom  sufficed  for  the  whole  settle- 
ment. It  was,  no  doubt,  better  than  the  modern  made  article. 

AYhen  the  colonists  arrived,  there  was  scarcely  any  food  on 
liand,  as  their  arrival  had  not  been  so  soon  expected,  and  the 
necessary  provision  had  not  been  made.  In  this  emergency,  the 
streams  were  largely  dra^\n  u])()n  for  food,  being  abimclantly 
stocked  \yii]\  iish.  As  tln-re  w(,'re  not  majjy  hooks  and  lines,  the 
party  was  divided — some  caught  fish,  and  others  bait — namely, 
grassli()])[)ei-s.  In  this  way  a  plentiful  sup|)ly  of  lish  was  caught, 
which  were  cooked  and  eaten  without  seasoning,  as  the  supply 
of  salt  had  given  out. 

Even  in  later  years,  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  the 
necessary  food  for  the  colonists  was  sometimes  very  short ;  for  as 
late  as  tlu^  fall  of  1850,  the  Rev.  Wilhelm  Streissguth,  the  first 
preacher,  wrote  that  there  were  not  fifty  [)Ounds  of  Hour  in  the 
settlement,  on  account  of  the  threshing  macliine  having  broken 
down,  and  no  wheat  threshed.  The  threshers  had  to  go  to  Mil- 
waukee, one  hundred  miles,  for  repairs,  which  trip  could  seldom 
be  made  in  less  than  a  week.  Oxen  were  used  to  run  the  first 
threshing  nuichines  for  several  seasons.  The  good  pastor  wrote 
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that  lie  i*i-(M|iieiitly  made  liis  meals  three  times  a  day  upon  boiled 
potatoes  alone,  and  with  relish,  for  "hunger  is  the  best  of  sauce." 

The  clannish  spirit  of  the  native  valleys,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
mon  poverty,  early  asserted  itself  in  the  New  Glarus  settlement. 
The  inhabitable  portion  of  Old  GlariLs  is  mainly  separated  into 
two  natural  divisions — the  Great  and  Little  Valleys.  Each  local- 
ity has  some  peculiarity  of  language  and  customs  that  ditfer 
from  each  other;  and  consequently  the  inliabitauts  of  each  sec- 
tion eherish  a  sort  of  clanaish  affection  for  their  own  clan-peo- 
ple, whether  Great  or  Little  Valleyites.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  of  the  people  of  Little  Valley,  perhaps  from  coming  less  in 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  canton  and  the  world,  because  of 
their  secluded  location.  About  one-quarter  of  the  original  settlers 
of  Ne^v  Glarus  were  from  Little  Valley;  and  very  soon  after 
their  arrival,  began  to  evince  their  ancient  spirit  of  clannishness, 
finding  some  cause  of  disagreement  over  often  very  trifiing  mat- 
ters. This  soon  led  to  a  secession,  on  a  small  scale — some  twenty- 
live  persons,  including  the  Little  Valley  portion,  retiring  from 
the  contracted  quarters  of  the  common  hut  or  cabin,  and  erecting 
a  separate  shelter  for  themselves  on  the  east  side  of  Little  Sugar 
J\iver,  about  eighty  rods  from  th(!  main  habitation,  and  close  to 
the  bridge,  on  the  road  leading  east  from  the  settlement.  But  in. 
the  ensuing  spring,  they  assisted  the  others  in  building  addi- 
tional cabins,  and  rejoined  the  main  body.  Several  families,  how- 
ever, at  an  early  day,  abandoned  the  colony,  removing  soma 
twelve  miles  east,  into  the  towns  of  Mount  Pleasant  and  Sylves- 
ter, where  nnich  prosperity  has  attended  them.  The  p>eople  have 
since  become  more  homogeneous,  and  little,  if  any,  of  the  old 
clannish  feeling  of  distrust  toward  each  other  is  seen  or  cher- 
ished by  the  youfiger  generation. 

The  beginning  was  now  made,  it  is  true;  the  land  was  bought 
and  the  people  were  on  it,  bdt  the  immediate  outlook  was  dismal 
enough.  In  a  strange  land,  among  strangers,  ignorant  of  the 
language,  manners,  customs  and  mode  of  farming  of  the  coun- 
try, and  bare  of  clothing  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  winter 
approaching,  it  certainly  looked  dark  to  these  settlers;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to. meet  their 
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necessities,  had  arrived  from  the  old  home,  and  been  made  avail- 
able, it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  colonists.  This  money 
was  expended  for  food,  tools,  and  some  stock  of  various  kinds, 
and  for  Iniilding  material. 

Tlie  large  cabin  or  hut,  built  partly  in  the  hill-side,  answered 
the  intended  purpose  of  a  make-shift  until  others  could  be 
erected.  This  original  shelter  for  the  colony  was  so  contracted, 
that  at  night,  and  on  rainy  days,  tlie  inmates  were  crowded  to- 
gether like  sheep  in  a  pen.  New  log  houses,  of  rude  structure, 
were  erected,  some  twelve  to  sixteen  in  number,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  several  families,  by  putting  two  in  each  cabin.  So, 
by  Christmas  the  several  families  were  distributed  in  their  new 
homes,  and  somewhat  prepared  for  the  expected  severities  of  the 
season. 

The  first  winter  was  thus  encountered,  indifferently  provided 
for,  but  fortunately  it  proved  a  very  mild  one.  In  the  following 
spring,  the  land  was  portioned  off  into  sixty  lots  of  twenty  acres 
each,  and,  according  to  the  arrangement  made  in  Switzerland, 
each  colonist  who  was  the  head  of  a  family,  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, received  twenty  acres  of  tillage  or  meadow  land,  the  location 
being  determined  by  lot.  The  timber  lot  was,  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  held  in  common,  each  using,  under  certain  rules,  what  he 
required;  but  it  was  at  length  divided  into  two  and  a  half  acre 
lots,  and  apportioned  among  the  heads  of  families.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  $1.25 
per  acre,  should  be  repaid  within  ten  years,  by  the  colonists, 
without  interest;  and  should  any  jJersons  abandon  their  portion 
before  payment,  the  next  emigrant  settler  arriving,  might  make 
claim  thereto.  However,  few  portions  were  abandoned,  and  all 
were  paid  for  before  the  allotted  time  expired.  The  remainder 
of  the  allotment  tracts,  after  supplying  the  original  emigrants, 
was  subsequently  granted  to  newconiei's,  to  several  single  men  of 
age,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  widows  who  claimed  them. 

After  the  division  had  thus  been  made,  each  colonist  began  to 
clear  and  break  up  his  lot  in  a  small  way,  in  which  labor  the 
women  rendered  assistance,  as  most  of  them  were  accustomed  to 
out-door  work  from  childhood.    This  breaking  was  slow  and 
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laborious,  as  teaiiis  and  plows  had  not  yet  been  obtained.  Most 
of  the  first  breaking  was  done  with  spades  and  shovels. 

Some  time  during  the  spring  of  1846,  drovers  from  Oliio 
brought  a  lot  of  cows  to  Exeter,  a  mining  town  eight  miles  east  of 
New  Glarus.  The  colonists  hearing  of  it,  at  once  set  out  to  pur- 
chase some;  and,  being  excellent  judges,  soon  selected  the  best 
animaLs  of  the  herd  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  each  family  one. 
These  cost  twelve  dollars  apiece,  and  were  paid  for  out  of  the  \m- 
expended  balance  of  the  $1,000  aid,  before  mentioned.  Addi- 
tional log  huts  were  now  erected  in  sufficient  numbers,  so  that 
each  family  had  one  for  its  occupatiou.  These  were  built  close  to- 
gether, apart  from  the  twenty  acre  apportionments,  so  as  to 
form  a  small  village.  In  after  years,  when  the  several  lots  had 
been  increased,  houses  were  built  upou  the  farms,  while  mechan- 
ics and  tradesmen  occupied  those  in  the  village. 

Progress  toward  the  hoped-for  independence  was  for  some  years 
very  slow,  owing  in  part  to  poverty,  and  yet  more  to  ignorance  in 
tilling  the  soil,  and  handling  the  crops  after  the  fashion  of  this 
country.  Generally  in  their  old  Switzer  homes,  no  horses  nor 
plows  were  used  in  agriculture;  all  spading,  sowing,  mowing,  etc., 
being  done  by  hand.  The  hay  and  other  crops  are  carried  on 
the  backs  of  men  and  women ;  even  manure  was,  and  is,  still  car- 
ried there,  in  tubs  made  for  the  purpose,  up  to  the  steep  mount- 
ain slopes  where  it  was  used.  In  fact,  they  were  ignorant  of  all 
modes  of  farming,  except  the  care  of  cattle,  in  which  they  exVielled. 

This  beginning  certainly  looked  discouraging  to  the  people. 
"Without  money,  without  skill,  in  a  strange  land,  and  among  those 
whose  language  was  different  from  their  own,  it  required  firm 
determination,  courage  and  faith  to  hold  out.  With  some,  it  is 
likely  that  it  was  only  the  want  of  means  to  return  that  prevented 
their  leaving.  Most  of  the  men,  however,  made  up  their  minds 
to  win  success  by  unceasing  eft'orts.  They,  as  well  as  the  women, 
sought  and  found  work  elsewhere,  the  men  at  the  lead  mines  at 
Exeter,  and  Mineral  Point,  and  on  the  farms  of  older  settlers; 
the  women  as  domestic  servants,  washer-women,  in  fact  anything 
by  which  they  could  honestly  earn  something.  Their  earnings 
were  scanty — about  fifty  cents  a  day  being  a  man's  wages  and 
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€ven  this  was  paid  mostly  in  flour,  meat,  potatoes  and  other 
produce,  which  they  carried  home  on  their  backs,  often  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles.  ]\Ioney  was  an  almost  unknown 
commodity.  In  this  way  they  managed  to  live  until  they  could 
cultivate  enough  land  to  enable  them  to  find  work  and  food  at 
home. 

As  the  year  advanced,  Mv.  Streifi-  purchased  four  yoke  of 
oxen  for  the  connuon  use  of  the  colony.  They  were  used,  in 
turn,  by  each  family,  for  breaking  up  land,  drawing  wood  from 
the  timber  tract,  or  anything  else  necessary  to  be  done.  At'tiM' 
one  person  had  used  a  yoke  of  cattle  the  allotted  time,  he  turned 
them  over  to  the  next  on  the  list  entitled  to  them.  The  oxen 
are  reported  to  have  had  as  hard  a  time  of  it  as  any  of  the 
colonists — if  not  harder  fare,  and  harder  service. 

"When  the  colonists  w^ent  into  winter  quarters,  about  the  close 
of  1845,  much  to  the  regret  of  all,  Nicholas  Duerst,  one  of  the 
pioneer  adventurers  and  locators  of  the  colony,  returned  to  his 
native  Switzerland.  Mr.  J,  J.  Tschudy  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  friends  of  the  enterprise  to  take  Mr.  Duerst 's  place  as  leader 
and  advisor  to  the  colonists,  and  reached  New  Glarus  in  the 
autumn  of  1846,  and  continued  his  residence  there  until  1856, 
securing,  in  a  high  degree,  the  confidence  and  esteem  not  only- 
of  his  countrymen,  but  of  all  classes  of  people.  About  this  time, 
the  connection  between  the  colony  and  the  fatherland  wjis,  in 
a  great  measure,  dissolved,  the  lots  having  all  been  disposed  of, 
and  paid  for.  ]\Ir.  Tschudy  now  advanced  in  years,  resides  in 
T^Ionroe,  highly  respected  for  the  good  services  he  rendered  the 
New  Glarus  colony  in  its  infancy,  and  for  his  worth  as  a  man 
and  good  citizen.  The  names  and  memories  of  the  two  Duersts, 
Streif?,  Tschudy,  Legler,  P.  Jenny  Sr.,  Egger,  Streissguth,  Zim- 
mennan,  and  Etter,  will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  the  people  of  New  Glarus  mid  their  descendants. 

From  this  time,  1846,  onward,  although  the  progress  of  the 
Swiss  emigrants  was  slow,  it  was  sure.  The  money  earned  by 
most  of  them  was  carefully  hoarded;  and  as  soon  as  enough  was 
saved  to  buy  a  forty  acre  tract,  it  was  thus  promptly  invested. 
The  journey  to  the  government  land  office  at  Mineral  Point,  a 
28 
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distance  of  thirty-two  miles,  was  often  made  on  foot,  for  prior  to 
1850,  there  were  few  horses  in  the  settlement. 

The  early  unfavorable  reports  sent  home  by  the  discouraged 
ones,  very  naturally  tended,  for  some  years,  to  deter  others  from 
following;  and,  until  1850,  their  numbers  were  not  much  in- 
creased. After  that  time,  owing  to  the  better  and  nearer  mar- 
kets, and  afterward  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  the 
consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  at  that  time  the  principal 
product  in  the  New  Glarus  settlement,  a  steady  acquisition  of 
emigration  from  Switzerland  was  received  each  year,  and  that 
mostly  of  a  class  who  possessed  means  to  buy  land  and  stock,  and 
make  needful  improvements. 

At  length  the  long  toiled-for  result,  so  anxiously  hoped  for,  yet 
so  long  doubted  and  despaired  of  by  some,  was  realized  beyond 
expectation.  Strong  and  self-reliant,  the  colony  is  not  only  a  suc- 
cess, but  is  a  standing  proof  of  what  a  small  amount  of  money, 
well  directed  and  expended,  may  do  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  honest  poor  of  over-crowded  cities,  towns  and  localities  in  the 
Old  and  New  World.  The  money  expended  has  long  since  been 
refunded,  so  that  in  fact  the  founding  of  this  colony  cost  literally 
nothing,  while  the  benefit  to  thousands  has  been  priceless. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cheap  lands  have  all  been  taken  up, 
and  there  being  little  disposition  to  sell  among  those  possessing 
landed  estates,  immigration  has  now  almost  altogether  ceased. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  young  men,  far  more  in  number  than 
the  original  colonists,  have  gone  to  the  fertile  prairies  of  the 
West,  in  some  instances  again  forming  small  colonies;  but  many 
have  dispersed,  each  striking  out  for  himself. 

Many  of  those  first  comers,  who  had  nothing  but  their  poverty 
and  their  willing  hands,  are  now  not  only  in  good  circumstances, 
but  wealthy.  And  all,  without  exception,  of  those  who  retained  and 
practiced  the  old-time  habit^  of  industry,  economy,  and,  above 
all,  sobriety,  are  much  better  off  than  it  would  ever  have  l)een 
possible  for  them  to  have  become  in  the  country  they  left,  to 
which,  though  dear  the  memory  be,  few  would  return  to  stay, 
And  little  need  is  there  to  return,  for  here  the  Swiss  finds  every- 
thing he  left  at  home,  language,  people,  and  customs  the  same, 
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only  lacking  the  towering  snow-clad  mountains,  to  complete  the- 
resemblance. 

In  sketching  briefly  the  customs  and  institutions  as  they  now 
exist  here,  it  is  proper  that  the  church  and  religion  of  the  colo- 
nists should  be  first  in  order.  The  first  house  of  worship  was  built, 
of  hewn  logs,  in  1849,  by  voluntar}^  contributions  of  labor  and 
money,  and  Avas  for  the  time  a  roomy  and  substantial  structure. 
It  was  also  used  for  school  and  town  purposes.  The  village 
school  district  bought  it  when  the  present  structure  was  erected* 
and  when,  in  process  of  time,  a  new  school-house  was  needed^ 
it  was  sold  to  a  farmer  living  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the 
village,  w^ho  removed  it,  and  now  occupies  it  as  a  dwelling.  The 
present  church  was  built  of  stone,  in  1858,  at  a  cost  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  money,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty 
days'  work  by  the  members  of  the  congregation.  It  is  a  plain 
structure,  with  a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  bells.  The  first  bell  was  bought  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Streissguth  in  Milwaukee,  in  1852.  It  weighs  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  pounds,  and  cost  one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars. 
The  second  was  bought  in  1859,  weighing  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pounds,  and  cost  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  dol- 
lars and  a  half,  of  w^hich  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  was; 
raised  by  subscription. 

Before  the  arrival  of  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Tschudy  conducted  re- 
ligious services.  The  first  preacher  was  the  Eev.  Mr.  Streissguth, 
now^  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  was  sent  to  the  colony  in  1850,  and 
was  supported  for  two  years  at  the  expense  of  parties  in  Switzer- 
land. He  remained  five  years.  Heis  spokenof  asaman  of  good  abil- 
ity, a  true  Christian,  and  in  every  way  worthy  and  charitable.  He- 
had  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  \vhich  he  exercised  gratuitously 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  at  a  time  wh(>n  physicians  resided  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  people  were  too  poor  to  employ  them.  His  successor 
wa,s  the  Kev.  Jno.  Zimmerman,  now  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  who  was- 
pastor  from  1855  to  1859.  He  was  engaged  when  Mr.  Streissguth- 
left,  and  on  his  reconnnendation.  He  resigned  on  account  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  trustees  in  matters  of  government,  rules,  etc.. 
The  present  minister,  Rev.  J.  T.  Etter,  came  in  1860,  and  has. 
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uninterruptedly  served  the  eon reflation  ever  since;  and  during 
tiie  eiL:hteen  years  oi'  his  i)fisturaU',  he  married  one  liuiidred  and 
fii'teen  eoiiples,  eliristened  ei^uht  hundred  and  sixt.y-one  children, 
and  attended  tlie  burial  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons. 

The  second  church  belongs  to  the  Evangelical  Association;  the 
luembers  are  few,  and  the  mannei*  of  worship  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  IMethodists.  The  first  itinerant  preachers  came  into 
the  vicinity  in  1847.  They  gained  some  converts  in  spite  of 
the  opposition,  distrust  and  dislike  with  which  the  colonists  re- 
garded any  religious  innovation.  In  1859,  they  built  a  large 
frame  church,  on  a  hill,  about  two  miles  from  the  village;  not 
daring  at  that  time  to  build  in  the  village,  so  strong  was  the  prej- 
udice against  them.  In  1865,  this  feeling  having  considerably 
moderated,  the  church  was  removed  into  the  village,  and  worship 
is  held  regularly  without  molestation  or  disturbance  from  others. 
They  now  seldom  receive  any  accession  to  their  numbei-s,  which 
are  few;  but  among  them  are  some  of  the  most  worthy  and  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  the  colony. 

The  reason  why  the  New  Glarns  people  have  so  generally 
adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  fathere  is,  doubtless,  because  at 
an  early  day  they  organized  a  church  with  regular  services  after 
the  customs  of  the  fatherland,  which,  with  people  disposed,  as 
these  are,  to  venerate  everything  that  their  ancestors  did,  went 
far  to  strengthen  their  attachments  to  their  ancient  forms  of 
worship. 

Of  the  two  churches,  the  Reformed  church  was  first  organized 
in  1849.  It  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  heads 
of  families,  representing  about  six  hundred  persons.  The  men  of 
families  are  alone  called  upon  to  contribute  for  its  support ;  and 
this  is  done  by  levying  a  tax  equally  upon  all,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  sufficient  to  pay  expenses.  The  amount  is  determined 
by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  male  members,  at  which  all  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  congregation  are  made  and  altered; 
and  all  such  meetings  are  almost  always  fully  attended,  great  in- 
terest being  taken  in  the  proceedings.  The  congregation  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  church  or  synod  of  the  same  denomination 
in  America.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by  synods  to  bring 
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them  into  connection;  but  all  attempts  in  that  direction  have  en- 
countered an  independent  spirit  of  opi^osition  on  the  part  of  this 
society,  which  would  not  brook  even  the  semblance  of  control. 

The  church  is  nominally  in  connection  with  the  synod  of 
Eastern  Switzerland,  but  the  relation  is  practically  of  little 
benetit  to  either  party.  The  hymn  books  and  catechisms  are 
the  same  as  those  used  in  Switzerland,  and  are  imported  as 
required,  none  of  this  kind  being'  printed  or  used  elsewhere  in 
this  country.  The  liturgy  is  also  from  the  same  source,  contain- 
ing prayers  which  are  read  for  each  Sunday,  holiday,  and  other 
occasions  of  worshii^.  Prayers  are  ahvays  read — never  made 
extempore  in  church  service. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  others  to  know  how  the  services  are 
conducted,  the  following  order  on  Sundays,  will  give  a  proper 
idea:  At  about  nine  o'clock  the  first  bell  is  rung,  not  lolled,  as  in 
many  other  churches;  and  between  the  first  ringing  and  ten 
o'clock,  the  wor.shipers  begin  to  come  in,  taking  seats  where 
they  please,  except  that  the  sexes  sit  separately  on  either  side  of 
the  cliurch.  At  ten  o'clock  both  ])ells  are  rung,  which  is  the 
signal  that  the  minister  has  started  from  his  house,  about  eighty 
rods  away;  the  ringing  continues  until  he  enters  the  building, 
when  the  people  rise  as  he  enters,  and  renuiin  standing  until  he 
reads  prayers,  and  announces  the  text,  and  also  during  the  sing- 
ing, which  is  led  by  a  good  choir  of  male  voices,  accompanied  by- 
an  organ.  After  the  sermon  is  over,  prayers  are  again  read,  fol- 
lowed by  singing,  and  the  benediction.  Then  follows  the  singular 
custom,  of  the  female  part  of  the  congregation  leaving  the  church, 
first,  the  bell  ringing  the  while,  and  the  men  standing;  and  not 
until  the  last  skirt  has  passed  the  door,  does  the  male  part  follow,, 
led  by  the  pastor. 

The  origin  of  this  custom,  ae'cording  to  tradition,  is  as  follows: 
Soiiic  five  liundnnl  years  ago,  thi;  Aiislrians  being  at  wai'  with 
the  Swiss,  attempted  to  surprise  the  town  of  Nafels,  in  Glarus; 
oi',  as  othci'  traditions  have  it,  a  ])attle  0(.'curred  between  the  com- 
l)iitants  in  the  neighboring  canton  of  (Jrisons  or  (h-aubiindten. 
Tn  either  case,  the  circumstances  were  the  same — the  people  were 
at  church — whether  Sunday  or  holiday  is  not  recorded;  but  a 
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woman  leaving  church  during  service,  discovered  the  enemy,  and 
gave  the  alarm;  and,  it  is  related,  that  the  women  on  that  day 
did  valorous  s(!rvice,  rolling  and  throwing  rocl^s  upon  the  enemy, 
.and  aiding,  in  a  great  measure,  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  over 
their  old  enemies,  the  Austrians.  Since  that  time,  tradition  says, 
the  right  and  honor  are  accorded  to  the  female  worshipers  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  canton  of  Glarus,  to  leave  the  church  first, 
the  men  standing  in  deference  while  they  pass  out.  This  cus- 
tom is  rigidly,  and  without  exception,  kept  up  here,  no  matter 
what  the  occasion  for  meeting  and  worship. 

Weddings  are  for  the  most  part  solemnized  by  the  ministers; 
seldom  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  are 
the  only  days  on  which  a  Swiss  will  be  married;  the  latter  is  the 
favorite  day.  The  other  days  of  the  week  are  not  regarded  as 
fortunate;  Wednesday  is  especially  considered  the  most  unlucky. 
Persons  about  to  enter  matrimony,  some  time  before  the  cere- 
mony takes  place,  go  together  to  the  house  of  those  whom  they 
wish  to  invite  as  guests  to  the  wedding,  and  verbally  request 
their  presence.  Wedding  feasts  are  of  late  mostly  arranged  at  a 
hotel;  but  formerly  at  the  home  of  the  groom  or  bride.  After 
being  pronounced  man  and  wife,  at  the  church  or  in  the  minis- 
ter's house,  the  couple,  with  the  invited  guests,  partake  of  the 
wedding  dinner,  after  wdiich  dancing  is  indulged  in  till  a  late 
hour.  Before  and  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  lads  and 
young  men  salute  the  bridal  party  with  a  profuse  discharge  of 
fire-arms.  The  more  noise,  the  greater  the  honor.  Very  rarely  do 
1:he  Swiss  here  intermarry  with  people  of  other  nationalities;  al- 
most without  exception,  they  marry  among  their  own  country  folk. 

The  baptism  of  infants  is  another  occasion  for  a  feast.  Chil- 
dren are  usually  christened  when  less  than  three  months  old;  and 
the  ceremony  takes  place  in'  the  church,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, a  god-father  and  god-mother  invariably  witnessing  the 
baptism  at  the  altar.  According  to  church  rules,  parents  are  not 
permitted  to  act  as  sponsors.  If  parents  are  church  members,  no 
fee  is  required  for  weddings,  baptisms  or  funeral  services ;  other- 
wise a  fee  is  collected,  which  is  paid  into  the  church  fund,  and 
not  as  a  perquisite  to  the  preacher,  as  in  other  societies. 
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When  a  person  dies,  the  relatives,  friends  and  countrymen  are 
notified  by  messengers  of  the  time  of  death  and  burial;  and  the 
accoinpanying  of  the  dead  to  their  last  resting  place  is  a  duty 
which  is  faithfully  fulfilled,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  teams 
being  often  seen  at  a  funeral.  The  church  bells  are  made  to  do 
duty  on  all  of  these  occasions.  A  couple  of  bell-tolls  give  notice 
to  the  sponsoi-s  that  the  minister  is  at  the  altar,  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  baptism.  On  account  of  the  baptism  being  alwaj^s  per- 
formed at  the  close  of  the  regular  services,  the  god-mother  and 
child  remain  in  some  convenient  dwelling  near  tlie  church,  until 
summoned  by  the  bell.  This  is  so  arranged  that  the  congregation 
may  not  be  disturbed  by  any  fretfulness  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
fant, to  whom  no  doubt  the  services  would  often  become  as 
tedious  as  they  sometimes  do  to  older  children,  not  only  in  this, 
but  in  numerous  other  churches. 

At  weddings  they  ring  a  merry  peal ;  and  at  funerals  the  bells 
are  tolled  until  the  coffin  is  lowered  into  the  grave.  They  are 
also  rnng  twice  each  day,  as  is  the  custom  in  Switzerland,  at  11 
A.  M.,  and  at  dusk  every  evening,  for  five  minutes  each  time; 
and  at  midnight  of  the  31st  December  they  are  rung  a  whole 
hour,  to  welcome  in  the  New  Year. 

Kilbi,  as  it  is  termed  here — a  corruption  of  Kirchweilie,  or 
church  hallowing — is  the  holiday  of  all  days.  The  Fourth  of 
July  is  celebrated  with  American  fervor;  but  Kilbi  is  a  blending 
of  all  holidays  into  one.  This  day  occurs  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
September  of  each  year;  and,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  strictly  a  re- 
ligions festival,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church.  On  that  day  the  pastor,  at  the  close  of  the  services,  ded- 
icates the  building  anew;  and  this  is  as  far  as  religious  obser- 
vances are  kept.  In  the  afternoon,  target-shooting,  and  dancing, 
are  moderately  indulged  in;  but  Monday  is  the  great  day.  Stran- 
gers come  from  a  distance,  and  neighbors  and  friends  meet,  and 
renew  friendships,  over  loaded  tables  and  foaming  glasses.  The 
youth,  and,  in  fact,  almost  everybody,  repair  to  the  village;  and 
music  and  dancing  begin  about  noon,  and  are  kept  up  until  next 
morning,  at  three  or  more  different  halls,  and  all  are  crowded. 
In  spite  of  the  crowd,  and  the  quantities  of  beer  and  wine  drank — 
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But  stronger  drinks  are  scarce,  and  consequently  so  are  quarrels 
— the  best  of  humor  and  hilarity  prevail. 

The  way  these  dances  are  managed  is  a  novelty  to  Americans. 
Usually  tliere  is  a  committee  of  three  managers  at  each  dancing- 
place,  whose  business  it  is  to  provide  the  music,  keep  order,  col- 
lect the  entrance  fee  from  the  male  dancers ;  and,  above  all,  sup- 
ply them  with  female  partners.  For  this  purpose,  the  best  look- 
ing manager  is  sent  with  a  gay  and  ribbon-bedecked  team,  to  all 
places  where  it  is  known  young  ladies  live,  and  politely  invite 
them  to  take  seats  in  his  carriage ;  and,  unless  there  is  a  prior 
engagement,  the  lasses  are  always  ready  to  comply.  When  his 
carriage  is  full,  he  drives  to  the  hall  at  which  he  is  a  manager, 
unloads,  and  again  sallies  forth  in  another  direction  until  a  suf- 
ficiency of  partners  is  secured,  or  the  supply  of  lasses  exhausted. 
His  fellow  managers  in  the  meanwhile  keep  order,  arrange  the 
couples,  and  direct  things  generally,  for  the  enjoyment  and  com- 
fort of  all. 

A  good  time  is  had  at  the  homes,  as  well ;  the  best  that  can  be 
afforded  is  cooked  and  eaten ;  and  among  all  the  cakes  and  dishes 
of  every  kind,  honey  is  accorded  a  prominent  place.  Few  there 
are  who  do  not  eat  bread  and  butter  and  honey  on  Kilbi.  The 
general  good  time  extends  into  Tuesday,  sometimes,  but  usually 
Monday  night  closes  the  feast,  wdiich  not  only  is  kept  up  by  the 
Swiss,  but  by  American  youth  from  a  distance,  who  have  learned 
to  share  in  the  celebration. 

Tlie  earliest  attempt  at  English  education  was  made  under  diffi- 
culties. The  first  district  school  was  taught  in  1847,  by  a  Mr. 
Cowan* — only  a  short  term — in  a  snudl  log  house  belonging  to 
Balthasar  Schindler.  The  next  school  was  kept  in  the  house  of 
Matthias  Schmidt,  in  1848,  by  a  certain  Mr.  Jas.  Kilroy,  an  Irish- 
man, Avho,  as  report  saj^s,  wajloped  learning  into  the  youth  well. 
But  conceive  the  circumstances :  A  small  log  house,  a  family  of 
nine  persons,  an  Irish  pedagogue  and  about  twenty  Swiss  scholars, 
all  in  one  room,  and  not  very  large  at  that.  Many  are  still  living 
in  this  vicinity  who  belonged  to  that  primitive  school ;  and  the  log 

♦  AlxMif  ihe  (inic,  or  since,  this  was  written,  Mr.  Cowan  died  in  the  Greea 
County  poorhonse. 
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house,  tlie  scene  of  these  early  pedagogic  exhibitions,  is  still 
Btanding. 

A  school-house  was  built  in  1849  in  the  village,  and  Peter  Jenny 
was  teacher  for  some  six  years.  Afterwards  J.  C;  Zimniernian 
taught  three  years;  and  since,  with  few  intei'inissions,  j\latthias 
Steussy  has  taught  the  district  school  in  the  village  for  the  last 
eighteen  years.  All  these  teachers  were  Swiss.  The  outlying 
districts  in  the  township  are  taught  as  is  usual  by  different  per- 
sons almost  every  term.  Sevei'al  young  men  of  Swiss  descent, 
have  ([ualitied  themselves  for  teaciiing  at  academies  elsewhere; 
but  no  ''school-marm"  has  New  (Jlarus  ever  produced.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  apparent,  unless  it  be  the  general  belief 
here  entertained,  that  nuich  education  for  a  girl  will  spoil  her 
for  a  house-wife.  A  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, is  considered  sufficient  for  women.  A  girl  is  early  taught 
the  mysteries  of  cooking,  washing  and  sewing,  and  her  education 
is  not  considered  complete  unless  she  also  understands  milking, 
nudging  butter  and  cheese,  and  binding  grain  in  the  harvest  field. 
In  conse(iuence  of  the  active  out-door  labor,  which  in  addition 
to  their  household  duties,  the  fenudes  perform,  they  are  in  gen- 
eral more  healthy,  robust  and  lit  to  light  the  battle  of  life  that 
awaits  all,  than  are  their  American  sisters  who  seldom  allow  the 
suumier  sun  to  shine  upon  their  unprotected  hands  and  faces, 
and  who  as  a  rule,  are  hardly  allowed  the  needful  exercise  whicK 
health  demands.  Weak  nerves  and  hysterics  are  often  the  rule 
with  the  latter,  while  with  the  former  they  are  unknown. 

The  German  schools  in  the  village  have  been  fully  as  ably  con- 
ducted as  the  English.  First,  a,  Mr.  Ernst  and  Mr.  Tschudy,  and 
then  the  Eev.  Mr.  Streissguth,  and  subsequently  Rev.  Mr.  Zim- • 
merman,  taught  the  German  school;  and,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary branches  of  study,  included  such  religious  instruction  as 
the  rules  of  the  church  required.  In  18(j7,  Mr.  P.  Knobel,  a 
teacher  from  the  canton  of  Glarus,  settled  here,  and  has  taught 
German  uninterruptedly  since  his  arrival.  Christian  Luchsinger 
has  taught  a  German  evening  uschool  for  those  who,  more  advanced 
in  years,  and  employed  in  labor,  could  not  attend  in  day  time. 
German  school  books  were  first  brought  from  the  old  country; 
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but  the  siipplj^  giving  out,  American  printed  books  were  adopted. 
The  desire  for  education  is  universal;  and,  as  a  whole,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Glarus  compare  favorably  in  learning  with  other 
rural  sections  of  the  countr5\ 

The  political  partialities  of  the  people  are  largely  with  the 
Democratic  party,  two-thirds  usually  voting  that  way;  and  it  is 
another  instance  of  the  conservatism  of  these  Swiss  settlers  that 
they  have  adhered,  through  all  changes,  to  the  political  creed 
they  first  embraced  when  they  settled  here.  For  a  man  to  change 
his  political  belief  is  quite  as  rare  as  to  change  his  religion. 
Among  the  younger  generation,  the  leaning  is  toward  the  Re- 
publican party;  but  members  of  both  parties  have  almost  unan- 
imously supported  at  the  polls,  deserving  persons  who  were  well 
known  to  them,  without  regard  to  party  affiliations. 

Politicians  are  few;  politics  being  a  subject  not  so  much  dis- 
cussed as  among  Americans.  Elections  are  always  conducted 
quietly,  with  but  little  of  the  jobbing  and  pettifogging  usual  at 
some  places.  J.  J.  Tschudy  was  the  first  Swiss  elected  to  a 
county  office  in  Green  County.  He  served  as  recorder,  then 
register,  and  afterward  served  four  terms  as  county  clerk. 
]\Iatthias  Marty  was  county  clerk  while  Mr.  Tschudy  was  register. 
'John  Luchsinger  has,  for  the  fourth  time,  been  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  north  district  of  Green  County  in  the  legislature,  and 
was  the  first  person  of  Swiss  birth  sent  to  the  legislature  from 
Green  County,  and  has  served  longer  than  any  other  representa- 
tive from  that  county. 

No  lawyers  have  ever  found  any  encouragement  to  locate  in 
the  settlement.  The  few  cases  where  their  aid  has  been  required 
were  managed  by  the  Monroe  attorneys.  There  has  been  little 
need  of  the  profession,  as  the  people  are  too  busy  and  economical 
to  think  of  litigation, 

Mr.  Tschudy  was  the  first  to  render  assistance  to  the  sick,  hav- 
ing some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  being  provided  with  a  stock 
of  medicines  from  his  father,  an  experienced  physician  in  Old 
Glarus.  Rev.  Mr.  Streissgutli  afterwards  administered  medical 
aid  to  the  settlers.  A  person  by  the  name  of  Bonjour,  a  French- 
Swiss,  dispensed  drugs;  but,  in  1853,  he  was  displaced  by  Dr. 
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Samuel  Blumer,  a  good  physician,  who  arrived  from  Glarus.  He 
remained  here  until  1866,  when  he  removed  to  Iowa.  His  son, 
J.  J.  Blimier,  D.,  who  received  his  medical  education  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  now  located  here,  and  is  justly 
<ionsidered  an  excellent  physician. 

There  is  a  fine  glee  club  organized,  which  contains  some  good 
voices,  and  is,  as  well  as  the  church  choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  P.  Knobel,  the  German  teacher.  The  songs  and  ballads  of 
Switzerland  are  sung  with  the  s'ame  pathos  and  feeling  here  as 
there,  and  seldom  any  others,  A  rifle  club,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  members,  is  active  in  drill,  and  numbers  many  excellent 
shots,  who  have  won  prizes  at  the  annual  competitions  in  this 
and  other  states.  There  are  no  secret  societies  wliatever,  and, 
as  far  as  l^nowii,  no  member  of  any  in  this  settlement. 

AVhen  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  S"wiss  in  New  Glarus  and 
vicinity  furnished  their  full  proportion  of  volunteers — according 
to  the  best  authority  about  ninety-eight  boys  in  blue,  who  did 
not  dishonor  the  memory  of  their  sires  who  fought  at  St,  Jacob, 
Nafels,  ]\Iorgarten,  and  other  well-fought  fields  in  the  fatherland. 

The  people  are  very  conservative  in  most  things,  especially  in 
their  adherence  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  their  ancestors,  and 
in  their  language,  religion,  and  politics.  It  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  same  pastor  has  preached,  and  the  same  school-mas- 
ter taught,  for  eighteen  successive  years.  There  has  been  scarcely 
any  perceptible  change  or  diminution  in  the  hearty,  homely  man- 
ners of  the  New  Glarus  people  and  their  descendants;  nor  in 
their  disposition  to  work,  to  economize,  and  achieve  independence 
in  all  things.  Even  Dame  Fashion  has  been  able  to  make  but 
small  inroads  among  the  fair  sex;  a  basque,  pin-back,  overskirt, 
or  any  other  fashionable  contrivance,  is  looked  upon  as  a  snare 
and  an  abomiimtion  by  the  elderly  women ;  but  their  daughters 
trespass  somewhat  in  a  mild  way,  in  that  direction.  And  happily 
the  barbarous  fashion  of  banged  hair  has  not  yet  appeared. 
Should  any  girl  thus  attempt  to  disfigure  herself,  there  would, 
without  doubt,  be  banging  enough  from  the  unfashionable  Mater 
F am  ilia s. 

Attachment  to  the  fatherland  is  strong  and  sincere.  From  time 
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to  time  fully  thirty  persons,  who  have  gathered  a  competency 
here,  have  returned  to  Switzerland — some  having-  been  twice  and 
even  three  times;  but  not  to  exceed  halt*  a  dozen  have  returned 
to  remain.  The  large  farms,  grand  distances,  and  enlarged 
thought  of  this  country  tend  to  give  larger  views  to  both  sight 
and  ]iiind;  so  that,  it  is  said,  everything  in  the  old  country  ap- 
pears close  and  contracted  by  comparison;  and,  as  some  have  ex- 
pressed it,  that  there  seemed  to  be  hardly  room  to  breathe  there. 
Still  the  love  for  the  "old  home,"  as  it  is  still  affectionately 
termed  by  all,  is  undying;  and  few  ^vho  were  adults  when  they 
came  here  but  cherish  the  wish  and  hope  to  behold  their  loved 
native  mountains  once  more  before  they  go  hence  to  the  undis- 
covered country. 

llow  long  this  leverential  feeling  will  continue,  will  dc^pend 
upon  circumstances;  but  it  would  .seem,  from  past  experience  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  where  many  Avhose  ancestors 
migrated  two  hundred  years  ago,  still  speak  only  German,  that 
unless  the  iron  horse  finds  his  way  to  these  hills  and  valleys,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  a  hundred  years  hence  will  make  little 
change  in  the  language  and  customs  of  the  New  Glarus  people. 
With  all  this  adherence  to  what  is  ancient,  and  aversion  to  mix- 
ing', and  intermarrying  Avith,  those  of  other  nationalities,  those 
who  read — and  few  do  not — are  well  informed,  and  quick  to 
comprehend  whatever  is  of  advantage  to  themselves,  and  of  gen- 
eral interest.  From  being  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  modes 
of  American  farming,  they  are  now  considered  the  equals  of  the 
best  farmers  in  the  country,  taking  advantage  of,  and  purchas- 
ing, the  best  labor-saving  machinery,  and  in  enterprise  and  en- 
durance are  scarcely  equalled  by  any. 

In  public  spirit  they  are  not  lacking.  In  addition  to  the  fine 
district  school-house,  there  has  also  been  built  another  in  which 
(jlerman  is  taught.  In  1870,  when  a  i-ailroad  was  projected  in  the 
vicinity,  the  township  promptly  voted  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
aid  in  building  it,  besides  one  hundred  dollars  in  cash  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  expense  of  surveying.  As  yet  there  is  no  prospect 
of  the  road  being  built.  In  1861,  news  was  received  that  the 
town  of  Glarus,  Switzerland,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  In  a 
short  time,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  con- 
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tributed,  and  sent  there  for  distribution  among  the  sufferinf? 
people. 

In  1850  the  parsonage  was  built  of  hewn  logs  and  framed.  It 
was  then  considered  the  finest  house  in  the  village.  It  is  still 
the  parsonage,  but  it  is  sadly  the  worse  for  wear;  and  we  may 
safely  conclude;  that  in  the  onward  march  of  improvement,  it 
will  soon  be  supplanted  by  a  much  better  one. 

In  1852  the  scarlet  fever  raged  in  the  colony,  and  in  a  short 
time  seventeen  children  died.  In  185-1  a  newcomer  arrived  via 
Freeport,  111.,  who  was  infected  with  the  cholera;  and  the  dis- 
ease spread,  and  proved  a  very  sad  scourge,  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  persons,  adults,  dying  in  a  short  time  from  its  ravages. 

The  town  of  New  Glarus  was  organized  in  April,  1850;  prior 
to  which,  the  settlement  had  been  generally  known  as  the  Swiss 
Colony;  but  to  those  in  Switzerland  as  New  Glarus.  The  terri- 
tory comprising  it  had  been  hitherto  attached,  for  all  civil  pur- 
poses, to  the  adjoining  town  of  York.  The  village  of  New  Glarus 
was  laid  out  and  platted,  in  1851,  by  Mr.  Spangler,  of  IMonroe. 
During  the  year,  the  first  framed  house  was  erected  by  Ott  Bros., 
since  of  ^Madison,  who  opened  the  first  store;  and  the  same  year 
i\li'.  Joshua  Wikl  built  a  sawmill  with  an  under-shot  wheel. 
The  first  hotel  w^as  erected  by  Baumgartner  Brothers  in  1853. 
In  1862,  David  Klaessy  built  a  grist-mill,  with  two  run  of  stones, 
propelled  by  water  power;  and  with  this  mill  was  probably  con- 
nected the  first  barley  hulling  machine  in  Wisconsin.  The  de- 
mand w^arranted  the  outlay,  as  hulled  barley  soup  is  a  favorite 
dish  among  the  New  Glarus  people.  In  1867,  a  brewery  was 
built  by  Dr.  Blumer  &  Co.;  and  beer  has  been  brewed  since, 
supplying  the  settlement,  which  formerly  received  its  national 
beverage  from  Madison  and  JMonroe. 

Swiss  cheese  was  made  by  many  farmers  as  early  as  1854,  and 
much  of  an  excellent  qualit^^  was  sold;  but  dairy  cheese-making 
has  given  way  to  the  factory  system.  The  first  cheese-factory 
was  established  in  1870;  and  since  then  eight  others,  large  and 
small,  have  gone  into  operation.  Three-fourths  of  the  cheese 
made  is  Limburger,  and  is  said  to  pay  the  makers  better  than  any 
other  variety.    The  number  of  cows  whose  milk  is  brought  to 
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these  factories  is  about  2,500;  and  fully  600,000  pounds  of  cheese 
are  now  made  in  a  season  in  the  township  of  New  Glarus  alone. 
It  is  a  branch  of  farming  that,  on  these  rolling  lands,  assures  the 
farmer  a  steady  income.  There  are  no  fortunes  niade  quickly 
by  it,  but  it  gives  a  surer  return  for  labor  than  any  other  branch 
of  farming  industiy,  and  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  soil,  more 
land  being  in  grass,  and  better  manured  than  with  grain  culture. 

The  factories  are  built  by  the  farmers,  and  leased  to  cheese- 
makers,  who  buy  the  milk  at  a  fixed  price,  thus  differing  from 
many  other  places,  where  the  farmers  hire  the  cheese-maker, 
and  divide  the  net  proceeds.  Some  Swiss  cheese  is  still  made 
here,  but  not  to  compare  with  former  years  in  quantity.  Of  the 
cheese  product,  the  most  was  formerly  shipped  to  Milwaukee, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis;  but  of  late,  cheese  has  been  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  some  even  to  Switzer- 
land, that  land  of  cheese. 

In  the  year  1849,  the  stock  in  the  colony,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Streissguth,  consisted  of  one  horse;  one 
bull;  forty-one  oxen;  forty-nine  cows;  forty  heifers  and  steers 
two  years  old;  fifty-one  calves;  fifteen  sheep;  and  four  hundred 
and  eighty-two  hogs.  The  crop  of  that  year  was  sixty-five  bush- 
els of  oats,  hve  hundred  and  forty-five  of  com,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  of  potatoes — the  product  of  one  hundred 
and  four  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  population  was  then 
rated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Bilten  is  the  name  of  a  branch  of  this  colony,  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  AVashiiigton,  and  was  founded  in  1847  by  the  authorities 
of  the  parish  of  Bilten,  in  Glarus,  Switzerland.  In  that  year 
sufficient  funds  were  sent  to  Mr.  Fridolin  Streiff,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  New  Glarus,  to  purchase  seventeen  forty  acre  tracts; 
and  in  the  same  year  twelve  families,  mostly  from  the  above 
named  parish,  settled  thereon^  The  Bilten  settlement  has  shared 
with  the  main  colony  in  reputation  for  thrift  and  industry';  and 
the  people,  as  a  class,  are  doing  well.  They  have  by  purchase 
extended  the  original  boundaries,  which  were  about  five  miles 
fi'om  New  Glarus,  so  that  now  the  two  settlements  have  blended 
into  one,  with  no  intervening  settlers  of  other  nationalities. 
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The  pastors  of  New  Glarus  formerly  held  divine  service  in 
Bilten  once  in  four  weeks ;  but  for  some  yeai-s  this  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  those  who  do  not  come  to  New  Glarus  for  wor- 
ship, have  themselves  built  a  handsome  church,  at  which  preach- 
ers from  Monroe  officiate.  The  chief  branch  of  famiing  in  this 
settlement  is  also  the  making  of  cheese,  for  which  the  land  is 
well  adapted,  being  rolling,  and  well  watered  by  brooks  and 
springs;  and  it  now  comprises  about  one-half  of  the  township, 
being  the  northern  and  rougher  portion. 

Thus,  from  feeble  beginnings,  has  the  New  Glarus  colony,  with 
its  adjacent  Swiss  settlements,  expanded  from  something  over  a 
hundred  povertj^-striken  people,  to  fully  four  thousand  in  num- 
bers; and  from  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  wild,  uncul- 
tivated land,  to  over  sixty  thousand  acres,  transformed  into  com- 
fortable homes,  with  all  the  conveniences,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries,  of  life.  With  comfortable  residences  and  bams, 
chui'ches  and  school-houses,  fruitful  orcliarcls,  well-cultured 
fields  of  golden  grain,  well-filled  granaries,  with  herds  on  many 
*a  hill-side,  horses  and  carriages,  and  pianos  and  melodeons  scat- 
tered here  and  there  through  the  settlement,  the  people  of  New 
Glai-us  and  their  descendents  have  abundant  cause  to  thank  God 
for  the  success  of  the  past,  and  put  their  trust  in  him  for  the 
future. 

December,  1878. 
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Additional  Notes  on  New 
Glarus 


By  J.  Jacob  Tschudy 

The  colony  of  New  Glarus  was  founded  by  an  association  of 
several  political  communities  of  the  canton  of  Glarus,  in  Switzer- 
land, who  organized  themselves  into  a  society  under  the  sanction 
of  the  government  of  the  canton,  in  the  year  184-i;  and  had  the 
following  aims  or  purposes  in  view  for  the  benefit  of  the  over- 
crowded population  of  that  small  and  mountainous  canton, 
which  are  copied  from  the  records: 

1.  The  emigration  shall  be  executed  in  common,  and  directed 
to  one  of  the  States  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  United 
States.  The  idea  is  to  found  a  community  similar  to  that  of  the 
canton  of  Glarus.  The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Misvsouri  shall  be  first  explored  in  seeking  for  a  suitable  locality 
for  the  colony, 

2.  In  the  course  of  1844,  two  agents  shall  be  sent  to  visit  those 
States  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  tract  of  land  large  enough 
for  the  experiment,  and  to  arrange  the  necessaiy  steps  to  execute 
the  plan  in  view.  These  agents  shall  have  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  their  work,  and  be  fully  empowered  to  carry  the  design 
into  execution. 

3.  Every  family  willing  to  emigrate  shall  receive  twenty  acres 
of  land;  the  money  to  pay  for  the  land  shall  be  advanced  by  the 
Association.  All  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  or  emigration  must 
be  provided  for  by  the  emigrants  themselves. 

4.  The  expenses  of  the  agents  the  Association  agrees  to  pay. 

5.  The  several  communities  are  invited  to  ratify  these  resolu- 
tions, and  thereby  become  members  in  fact  of  the  Association. 

These  resolutions  were  ratified  by  the  several  communities,  and 
by  the  government  of  the  canton,  who  also  donated  a  large  part 
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of  tlie  expenses  of  the  agents,  say  about  six  hundred  dollars.  A 
committee  was  appointed  who  drew  up  the  regulations  for  the 
rule  of  the  Association,  which  were  accepted  and  ratified  j  and  in 
the  persons  of  Messrs.  Nicholas  Duerst  and  Fridolin  Streiff, 
were  found  and  selected  the  agents  for  the  important  trust. 
They  departed  for  their  far-away  field  of  responsible  labor  the 
8th  day  of  ]\Iarch,  1845;  and,  after  a  stormy  and  disagreeable 
voyage,  landed  on  the  shores  of  tlie  New  World,  where  they  were 
directed  to  consult  a  eoiumercial  house  in  New  Yorl^,  and  an  old 
countryman,  j\Ir.  Blumer,  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  who  would  assist 
them  with  counsel  and  every  needful  help.  i\Ir.  Bhuuer  secured 
Mr.  Josliua  Fry,  a  man  able  to  speak  English,  to  accompany  the 
agents  to  the  far  West,  and  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  their 
instructions,  which  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  agents  will  journey  from  Switzerland,  via  Havre,  to 
New  York. 

2.  They  will  find  an  amount  of  money  (about  $2,500)  depos- 
ited with  a  house  in  New  York,  sufficient  to  buy  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  land  for  the  emigrants,  according  to  the  respective  shares 
to  which  they  will  be  entitled.  '        .  • 

3.  This  money  tliey  will  not  draw  before  they  have  selected 
and  bought  the  land,  or  are  ready  to  buy ;  and  shall  be  guided  in 
this  matter  by  the  counsel  or  advice  of  ]\Ir.  Blumer,  of  Allen- 
town. 

4.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  in  New  York,  the  agents  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  said  Mr.  Blumer,  and.  ask  him  either  to  accompany 
them,  or  aid  them  with  his  knowledge  of  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  country  in  the  Northwest. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  lands,  the  agents  will  con- 
sider the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  ought  to  be  as 
near  as  possible  similar  to  those  in  the  old  countiy,  and  suitable 
for  the  production  of  grain  and  cattle. 

6.  The  agents  are  not  positively  bound  to  purchase  govern- 
ment land;  but  they  shall,  if  x^ossible,  try  to  secure  enough  that 
each  colonist  may  have  twenty  acres,  for  the  amount  of  money, 
$1.25  per  acre,  which  is  the  price  of  government  land. 

7.  The  agents  shall  try  to  ])uy  all  the  land  in  one  tract,  well 

29 
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situated  in  regard  to  coiiinumications  with  the  rest  of  the  State, 
by  means  of  roads,  etc. 

8.  After  the  purchase,  tlie  hmd  shall  be  divided  in  timber,  bot- 
tom and  field  land,  so  as  to  malce  as  just  a  partition  as  jjossible. 

9.  The  agents  will  take  charge  of  the  emigrants  from  St. 
Louis,  where  they  will  wait  for  them;  and  when  they  arrive  on 
the  land,  the  lots  shall  be  equitably  distributed  to  each  family. 

10.  The  agents  will  also  have  the  oversight  of  the  families  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  colony;  but  the  emigrants  must  defray 
their  own  expenses. 

11.  In  all  important  nuitters,  the  agents  must  consult,  besides 
Mr.  Blumer,  the  heads  of  the  commercial  house  in  New  York, 
from  which  tliey  draw  the  money. 

12.  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  breaking  up  of 
some  land  to  raise  produce  for  man  and  beast,  for  Avhicli  the 
agents  shall  make  provision. 

13.  The  purchase  of  the  land  shall  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
"Emigration  Society  of  the  Canton  of  Glarus."  Mr.  Duerst  will 
have  a  plat  made  of  the  lands,  divided  into  lots,  and  numbered, 
with  the  names  of  the  owners.  The  head  of  every  family  will 
draw  his  lot  of  twenty  acres,  and  be  the  exclusive  owner.  The 
price  thereof,  as  well  as  advances  made  afterwards,  must  be  re- 
paid within  ten  years,  without  interest.  ]\lr.  Streilf  will  keep  a 
copy  of  said  plat,  and  all  the  papers ;  also  keep  an  accurate  rec- 
ord of  the  names  of  all  owners,  their  increase  or  decrease,  etc. 

11.  The  agents  will  do  their  utmost  to  provide,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  establishment  of  a  church  and  school,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  the  colony. 

15.  When  the  agents  think  that  they  have  executed  these  in- 
structions according  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  ]\Ir.  Duerst  will 
promptly  return  to  liis  fatherlaiul. 

16.  Mr.  Streiff  will  remain  with  the  colonists,  and  report  to 
the  Association  concerning  everything  of  interest  from  time  to 
time;  he  will  also  keep  accounts  of  all  expenses,  etc. 

17.  .Mr.  Duerst  shall  receive  for  his  services  one  dollar  per  day 
till  his  return,  with  all  expenses.  IMr.  Streiff  shall  have  his  per- 
sonal-expenses paid  from  his  departure  from  home  until  Mr. 
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Duerst  returns  to  Switzerland;  after  which  he  shall  receive  such 
remuneration  for  his  services  as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  shall  consider  just  and  proper, 

AVhen  the  people  arrived  on  the  land,  in  August,  1845,  wholly 
destitute  of  money,  and  unable  to  live  through  the  approaching 
winter  without  help,  the  agents  drew  on  the  Association,  which 
honored  the  draft,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  wliicli  was  used  to 
make  advances  to  the  families  in  provisions,  cattle,  tools,  seed, 
etc.  This  money  had  to  be  refunded,  with  the  price  of  the  lots^ 
within  ten  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  In  1855,  all 
these  debts  were  fully  paid  and  cancelled,  and  deeds  issued  by 
the  Association  to  each  owner,  Messrs.  Fridolin  Streilf  and 
Fridolin  Egger  were  at  that  time  the  agents  representing  the 
Association,  with  full  authority  to  settle  with  every  colonist.  The 
last  papers  Avere  issued,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  1856 ;  and  from 
that  time  the  so-called  colony  was  x^erfectly  independent  of  the 
parent  Association,  although  there  existed,  and  yet  exists,  only 
the  kindest  remembrances  and  relations. 

In  the  fall  of  1846,  a  successor  to  Mr.  Duerst,  and  assistant  to 
Mr.  Streiff,  was  sent  from  the  old  country  by  the  Association, 
in  the  person  of  J.  J.  Tschudy,  who  arrived  at  New  Glarus  in 
October,  when  he  at  once  proceeded  to  collect  some  statistics  in 
relation  to  the  financial  and  agricultural  progress  of  the  colony 
up  to  that  time.  On  a  visit  made  to  every  cabin,  he  found  that, 
although  some  families  were  suffering  from  sickness,  and  had 
yet  only  poor  accommodations,  still,  in  general,  there  was  a 
steady  improvement,  a  hox^eful  out-look  for  the  future,  and  rea- 
sonable contentment  with  the  new  home  and  the  progress  thus 
far  made.  The  winter  of  1846-47,  was  a  hard  one.  From  Jan- 
uary till  the  spring  of  1847,  men  and  beasts  suffered  much  from 
exposure  in  the  rough,  unfinished  huts  and  stables,  and  with 
scarcity  of  fodder  for  the  cattle.  Still,  spring  found  all  well, 
and  ready  to  go  to  work  with  a  will,  and  new  courage,  to  break 
land,  plant  and  improve  according  to  their  best  ability.  They 
were,  however,  often  hindered  and  retarded  for  want  of  teams, 
tools,  and  other  necessaries,  which  were  provided,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  advances  from  the  Association. 
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As  infomiation  was  sent  by  the  parent  Association  that  more 
^emigrants  would  be  sent  in  tlie  spring  of  1847,  the  agents 
bought,  by  instructions  given  them,  anotlier  tract  of  land  in  the 
•adjoining  town  of  AVashington,  on  the  south,  which  was  also  di- 
vided into  twenty  acre  lots,  and  distributed  among  the  new- 
comers in  that  year.  But  this  second  colony  never  kept  together 
so  exclusively  as  did  the  men  of  New  Glarus,  who  named  the 
whole  township  after  their  old  country  home,  together  with  the 
village  therein.  The  settlers  of  New  Olarus  founded  their  own 
oliurch — the  l\eformed  clmrch— according  to  the  rites  and  usages 
of  the  old  country;  and  had  their  German  school  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  well  as  an  English  one. 

In  1853,  the  first  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July,  was  held  by  a 
iew  of  tlie  colonists,  associating  with  it  the  vivid  remembrance  of 
a  day  of  festival  ke})t  in  their  fatliei'land — veiy  similar  to  the 
American  holiday;  and,  from  that  time,  Independance  day  has 
been  celebrated  every  year  nu^re  or  less  in  the  village  by  all  the 
people,  old  and  young.  A  number  of  the  primitive  settlers  have 
gone  to  tlieir  everlasting  rest;  but  those  remaining  may  be  seen  on 
these  festive  occasions,  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
fourth  of  July,  which  serves  to  remind  them  of  their  native  land, 
and  of  the  battle  day  which  delivered  their  ancestors  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  oppressors  on  the  9tli  of  April,  1388,  when  eight 
hundred  men  of  Glarus  defeated  several  thousand  Austrians. 

I  now  append  the  statistics  of  the  colony  as  I  took  them  on  my 
arrival  in  the  autumn  of  1846:  Land  broken  for  tillage  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  acres,  wliich  I  think  was  done  well  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, oxen  and  plows  being  owned  in  common,  and  had 
necessarily  to  be  used  in  rotation,  making  it  often  rather  dil^icult 
to  keep  the  work  all  going  on  in  peace  and  harmony.  Up  to 
November  20th,  1846,  there  Avere  two  births  and  seven  deaths  in 
the  settlement.  On  the  19th  of  November,  in  that  year,  Mr. 
Streiff  brought  the  first  sheep  to  New  Glarus.  Lot  No.  13  was 
selected  as  the  village  plat,  and  had  thirteen  cabins  at  the  time. 
There  were  then  twenty  cabins  in  the  whole  colony.  Poultry 
was  largely  kept,  but  no  enumeration  of  the  number  was  taken. 
Garden  produce  of  various  kinds  was  planted  on  all  lots  culti- 
vated, and  gave  very  rich  returns. 
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There  were  at  that  time  in  the  colon}^  of  New  Glarus  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  persons,  men,  women,  and  children;  and 
the  nmnber  of  twenty  acre  lots  taken,  and  partly  improved, 
twenty-nine.  One  settler  had  two  horses,  while  another  was  the- 
owner  of  a  bull;  four  yoke  of  working  oxen  were  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  whole  settlement;  eighteen  cows  were  held  separately,, 
fifteen  heifers,  twenty-five  calves,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  hogs.  Their  first  harvest,  that  of  1846,  yielded  the  settlers 
seven  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  enough  potatoes  for  the  use 
of  the  colony.  All  things  considered,  this  was  a  good  showing 
for  the  first  year's  operations,  and  all  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
results,  trusting  in  the  good  providence  of  God  that  still  better 
days  were  yet  in  store  for  them.  Nor  were  their  hopes  disap- 
pointed. 

MoMiOE,  Wis.,  June,  1879. 
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Wisconsin  Necrology,  1876-78 


By  Lyman  C.  Draper 

A  eontiiuianee  of  the  death-roll  of  prominent  Wisconsin  per- 
sons, for  the  yeiwii  1S7G-78,  with  passing  notices  of  their  career, 
is  here  presented  for  record. 

1876 

lion.  Albert  M.  Skeels  died  at  Ripon,  January  5th,  in  his 
sixty-third  year.  He  was  iDorn  at  Swanton,  Vermont,  February 
27th,  1813,  and  removed  to  Eipon  in  1853.  He  was  for  some 
seven  yccirs  postmaster  at  that  pUice ;  and  in  1865  and  1866,  he 
served  as  a  representative  in  the  legislature,  taking  rank  among 
the  ablest  meinbers  of  tluit  body,  lie  also  served  as  a  connnis- 
sioner  and  trustee  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  near  Oshkosh; 
and  filled  the  position  of  President  of  the  Ripon  Agricultural 
Association,  and  the  same  position  in  the  Northern  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Society. 

John  Lewis,  of  Baraboo,  was  accidentally  run  over  and  killed 
by  a  railroad  train,  near  that  place,  January  11th.  Pie  was  about 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  formerly  from  Ohio,  wdiere  he 
had  held  several  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  among  them  a  seat  in 
the  legislature.  He  at  one  time  served  as  city  treasurer  of 
Madison. 

Hon.  Jacob  Spaulding  died  of  apoplexy  at  Worcester,  Chip- 
pewa County,  January  23rd,'  aged  sixty-five  years.  He  was  born 
in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1810,  and  settled  on  Black  River, 
Wisconsin,  as  early  as  1839.  He  had  at  first  to  obtain  his  neces- 
sary supplies  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  village  of  Black 
River  Falls,  and  became  a  prominent  man  in  that  valley.  So  great 
was  the  confidence  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  him,  that  they 
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frequently  prevailed  on  him  to  repair  to  Washington  in  their  be- 
half— he  was  emphatically  ilte  Indians'  friend.  His  death  was 
hastened  by  over-taxing  his  strength  in  making  such  a  visit  for 
his  AVinuebago  friends,  from  which  he  had  been  but  a  few  days 
returned. 

Hon.  James  B.  Cross  died  in  Milwaukee,  February  3d,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year.  He  was  born  in  Phelps,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
December  17th,  1819 ;  received  an  academic  education,  studied 
law,  and  I'L'moved  to  .Milwaukee  in  Alay,  1811.  He  wdH  elected, 
in  181G,  a  justice  of  the  peace;  in  the  spring  of  1818,  judge  of 
probate ;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  again  tne  succeeding 
A'ear,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  the  spring  of 
1850,  lie  was  elected  city  attorney;  and  in  1851:,  he  was  a  third 
time  returned  to  the  legislature.  In  1855,  and  the  two  following 
years,  he  was  chosen  imiyor  of  iMilwaukee;  and  in  the  fall  of 
1857,  he  lacked  only  118  votes  of  being  elected  governor  of  the 
State.  He  Avas  for  five  years  president  of  the  Juneau  Bank,  and 
served  awhile  as  clerk  of  the  probate  court.  He  presented  a 
fine  personal  appearance,  and  i:)0ssessed  many  of  the  elements  of 
popularity.  "In  his  death,"  says  the  State  Journal,  "Milwau- 
kee loses  one  of  its  early  pioneers,  and  one  who  possessed  the 
ability,  grace  and  eloquence' to  adorn  any  position  in  life.'* 

George  Fulton,  an  old  resident  of  the  Sugar  Kiver  Valley,  and 
native  of  the  county  of  Derry,  Ireland,  died  in  Madison,  Feb- 
ruary Gth,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  He  was  known  as  a  writer 
and  poet  of  some  note. 

Dr.  S.  Com])ton  Smith  died  at  his  residence  in  Greenfield,  near 
IMilwaukee,  Feb.  22d,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  born  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Nov.  15tli,  1814;  but  early  removed, 
with  his  wddowed  mother,  to  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
studying  at  Belleville  Academy,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  broad  culture  which  afterwards  distinguished  him.  He  early 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  graduating  at  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  enjoying  the  instruction  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Valentine  Mott.  He  went  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
where  he  practiced  three  years,  and  subsequently  in  Ohio  and  in 
the  South.    During  the  Mexican  War,  he  served  as  a  surgeon  in 
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Gen.  Taylor's  anTiy,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  lie  was,  at  one  time,  severely  wounded,  and  nearly  killed 
by  a  party  of  i\Iexiean  guerillas.  After  the  war,  he  settled  first 
at  Port  AVashington,  and  then  in  Milwaukee,  and  afterwards  in 
Oreenllekl.  Wlieii  the  Civil  War  broke*  out,  hti  iii;ain  entt'red  the 
service  as  a  surgeon,  connected  with  various  military  organiza- 
tions, and  hospitals,  and  was  with  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea 
until  the  battle  of  Goldsboro,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged. 

Dr.  Smith  for  numy  3'ears  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 
lie  wi'ote  an  inlerestiiig  volume,  (Jiiilc  Con  (.Unnc,  or  The  Ciuiii> 
and  the  Field,  illustrative  of  scenes  and  events  of  the  Mexican 
War.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
Milwaukee  Sejituiel  and  the  Evening  Wisconsin,  detailing  graphic 
scenes  and  incidents  of  which  he  was  a  witness ;  and  subsequently 
was  long  a  regular  contributor  to  the  New  York  Ledger,  furnish- 
ing over  two  hundred  sketches,  and  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
tlie  Milwaukee  Monthly  Magazine.  lie  wielded  a  ready  and 
graceful  pen,  and  was  a  most  genial  and  interesting  man. 

lion.  Thomas  B.  Stoddard,  died  at  La  Crosse,  wdiere  he  had 
long  resided,  February  24:th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 
He  came  west  in  1850,  and  settled  in  La  Crosse  the  following 
year,  and  from  the  first  took  a  cleep  interest  in  everything  per- 
taining to  its  welfare.  He  was  chosen  the  first  mayor  of  the 
young  city,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Southern  Minne- 
sota Ivailroad,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  i)rojector,  and  continued 
a  director  till  his  death.  He  represented  La  Crosse  County  in 
the  assembly  in  1862,  and  was  the  Democratic  candidate  in  that 
district  for  Congress  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Sidney  Foote,  of  Madison,  died  at  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health,  March  8th,  in  his  forty-sixth 
year.  He  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1852  became  a 
student  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  graduating  in  1856;  studied 
and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Madison ;  was  register  of 
bankruptcy  for  nine  years,  and  district  attorney  in  1873-74. 

Col.  Samuel  Ryan  died  at  Menasha,  April  12th,  at  the  vener- 
able age  of  nearly  eighty-seven  years.  He  was  born  in  Tipperary 
County,  Ireland,  May  12th,  1789;  he  was  early  impressed  into 
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the  British  navai  service,  and  then  in  the  arujy.  During'  tiie  War 
of  1812,  he  saw  some  hard  service,  being  severely  wounded.  He 
was,  on  one  occasion,  shipwreclced  when  eighteen  vessels  went 
down  with  nearly  all  on  board  on  a  single  night,  suffering  all  the 
horrors  short  of  death  incident  to  such  a  catastrophe.  Escaping 
from  his  British  oppressors,  he  joined  the  American  army  in 
tune  to  bear  an  honorable  part  against  those  who  had  enslaved 
liim.  I\e-enlisting  in  the  United  States  service,  he  came  west; 
and  at  length,  in  182(3,  to  (ireen  Bay.  During  the  Black  Hawk 
AYar  he  forwarded  stores  and  su})plies  to  the  troops  at  Fort 
^Yinnebago ;  and  subsequently  took  part  in  several  Indian  trea- 
ties. AVhen  Wisconsin  Territory  w^as  organized,  he  was  commis- 
sioned first,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  then  a  full  colonel,  of  the 
militia.  From  1848  to  1861,  he  acted  as  receiver  of  the  United 
States  land  office,  first  at  Green  Bay  and  then  at  Menasha.  He 
was  a  good  soldier,  and  an  honest  man. 

Hon.  Henry  Merrell,  who  died  at  Portage,  May  6th,  in  his  sev- 
enty-second year,  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  August  7th,  1804. 
He  came  to  Fort  Winn('l)ag()  in  IS-iA,  was  postmaster  tliere 
twelve  years,  and  State  senator  in  1848-49.  His  career  and 
character  are  fittingly  noticed  in  the  seventh  volimie  of  the  So- 
ciety's Collections^  in  connection  Avith  his  interesting  paper  on 
"Pioneer  Life  in  Wisconsin." 

Hon.  Charles  A.  AVeisbrod,  a  prominent  lawyer,  died  at  Osh- 
kosh,  on  the  21st  of  l\Iay.  He  was  bom  in  Prussia  in  1822,  and 
received  a  liberal  education,  graduating  at  Berlin  University. 
He  first  engaged  in  civil  engineering  for  several  years.  Settling 
at  Oshkosh  in  1849,  he  filled  many  public  positions ;  and  was 
serving  as  one  of  the  Nonnal  School  regents  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Field  died  at  Mondovi,  Buffalo  County,  of  apo- 
plexy, June  16th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  He  was  born 
at  Cairo,  (Jreen  County,  N.  Y.,  May  (i,  1804,  and  received  a  com- 
mon school  education.  He  settled  in  Richland  County,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1849,  removing  to  Trempealeau  in  1859.  He  represented 
Green  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  assembly  of  that  State  in  1843 ;  and 
Richland  County,  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature  in  1856,  and 
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the  Trempealeau  district  in  the  senate  in  1874-75,  making  a  very 
inlluential  member. 

Hon.  Jonas  Folts,  died  at  Hebron,  on  the  24th  of  June,  aged 
sixty-eight  years.  He  emigrated  from  Herkimer  County.  N.  Y., 
in  1835,  to  ]\lilwaukee,  and  finally  to  Hebron  in  1842.  He  was 
a  Juember  ot  the  constitutional  convention  oi:'  1847-48,  and  a 
member  of  the  assembly  in  1868.  He  served  his  town  as  chair- 
man of  the  board,  and  town  clerk  for  many  years. 

Daniel  W.  Jiallnu  dieti  at  Waterluwn,  July  L!7tli,  at  tlie  age  of 
fifty-two  3^ears.  He  was  born  in  Richmond,  Vt.,  July  22d,  1824; 
and  when  about  five  years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  where  young  Ballon  received  a  conunon  school  edu- 
cation, and  served  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  in  a  printing  of- 
fice, when  he  attended  three  terms  at  the  Lima  Seminary,  He 
afterwards  assisted  Orsamus  Turner  in  the  preparation  of  his 
Ilislonj  of  the  Holland  Purchase  of  'Western  New  York,  during 
1849-50;  and  conducted  the  Niagara  Democrat  for  four  years. 
In  1852,  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Green  Bay  Advocate^ 
while  its  editor,  Hon.  C.  D.  Robinson,  was  secretary  of  state;  and 
in  1854,  established  the  Watertown  Democrat,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  at  one  time  pres- 
ident of  the  Wisconsin  Editorial  Association.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  writers  in  the  State,  never  dascending  to  the  use  of  slang 
and  personalities  in  the  columns  of  his  paper.  He  had  long 
designed  writing  a  History  of  tlie  Great  Lakes  of  the  West,  em- 
bracing their  numerous  historical  associations. 

Capt.  August  Bartsch,  of  Madison,  died  at  Denver  City,  Aug. 
17th,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 
He  was  born  in  Germany  in  1840,  removing  to  Wisconsin  while 
yet  a  youth.  He  served  in  tlie  Civil  AA'ar.  risinir  i'rom  a  private  to 
a  lieutenant,  and  then  a  captain;  and  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  wounded;  and  afterwards  served 
under  Gen.  Sherman,  until  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  the  Grovernor's  Guard,  at  IMadison,  and  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  several  societies. 

Col.  Alexander  P.  Dit'hl.  attorney-general  of  Louisiana,  died 
at  New  Orleans,  August  10th,  some  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
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He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  but  early  removing  to  Illinois,  be- 
came secretary  of  state  during  Governor  Reynolds'  administra- 
tion, 1830-34;  and  served  as  an  aid  to  General  Heniy  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  He  was  appointed  in  1841,  by  President 
Harrison,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory;  but  shortly  after 
resigned  his  position,  and  settled  in  St.  Louis  in  the  practice  of 
law^,  taking  high  rank  in  his  profession.  He  removed  to  New 
Orleans  in  1850.  In  181)4,  lie  was  a  claimant  lor  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, which  was  not  accorded  him ;  and  in  1872,  he  was  chosen 
iittorney-general  of  Louisiana  on  the;  Jvepublican  ticket.  He 
re-visited  Wisconsin  about  a  year  before  his  death. 

Col.  William  H.  Hamilton,  of  Sun  Prairie,  died  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  August  31st,  w4iither  he  had  gone  for  ins  liealtli.  He 
enten^i  the  so'vice  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  ])rivate,  and  subse- 
quently raised  a  company  for  the  Thirty-Sixth  Wisconsin,  of 
which  be  was  made  captain.  At  the  battle  of  Deep  Bottom,  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  he  received  a  ball,  August  14th,  1864,  which 
lodged  in  the  bones  of  his  nose,  and  for  a  long 'time  it  could  not 
be  found.  He'  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coh)nel.  In  1869, 
he  Avas  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  State  senate;  and  was  subse- 
quently station  agent  of  the  railroad  at  Sun  Prairie.  His 
wound  never  fully  healed,  and  finally  caused  his  death. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bright  was  stricken  down  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  Madison,  Sunday,  September  10th,  and  died  on 
the  evening  of  that  day.  He  was  born  at  Walton,  England,  No- 
vember 8,  1810;  and  while  a  youth  was  brought  to  this  country. 
He  comiiien(;ed  his  ministei'ial  labors  in  1840;  and,  in  1852,  re- 
moved to  AVisconsin,  serving  as  pastor  at  Elldiorn,  Walworth, 
Spring  Prairie,  Geneva,  and  Fox  Lake.  In  1874,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Madison. 

Hon.  Perry  G.  Harrington,  died  in  Sugar  Creek,  Walworth 
County,  September  18th,  sixty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  born 
in  Otsego  County,  New  York,  in  1812;  and  removed  to  jMilwau- 
kee  in  May,  1836,  and  to  Sugar  Creek  the  following  year.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  county  board  from  1846  to  1851,  and  a 
member  of  assembly  in  1854. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Thomas,  died  at  Osso,  Trempealeau  County,  Octo- 
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ber  2d,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years.    ITe  settled  there  in 
1854,  and  represented  his  district  in  the  assembly  in  186G. 

AVilliam  T.  Hutchinson  died  at  Neillsville,  Clark  County,  Oc- 
to])('r  4th,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  For  a  nnaiber  of  years  he 
had  filled  the  olfice  of  i-egister  of  deeds  of  Clark  County,  and 
was  county  treasurer  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Cen.  Rufus  King  died  of  pneumonia  in  New  York  City,  Octo- 
l)er  l.'Uli.  iu  liis  sixty-second  >'car.  Ihi  v\'as  born  in  that  cMy 
January  26tli,  1814.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  .Military  Aca- 
demy in  1833,  and  entered  the  army,  from  which  he  resigned  in 
183G.  lie  then  engaged  on  railroad  surveys;  and  served  as  ad- 
jutant-general of  New  York',  1839-43 ;  associate  editor  of  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  1841-45;  and  editor  of  the  INIilwaukee 
Soitincl,  1845-01;  member  of  the  Wisconsin  constitutional  con- 
vention, 1847-48;  colonel  of  the  militia,  regent  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, visitor  to  West  Point  jMilitary  Academy,  superintendent 
of  public  schools  of  JMilwaukee,  1859-61;  and  U.  S.  minister  to 
Italy  holding  the  appointment  from  March  to  August,  1861, 
which  he  relinquished  to  enter  the  military  service.  lie  was,  in 
]\Iay,  1861,  appointed  brigadiei'-gencral  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers, 
and  shortly  after  to  the  same  rank  in  the  United  States  Volun- 
teers, serving  in  tlie  defenses  of  AVashington,  commanding  a  di- 
vision at  Fredericksburg,  Groveton,  Manassas,  Yorktown  and 
Fairfax,  serving  until  1863,  when  from  ill  health  he  resigned, 
and  was  re-appointed  minister  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  till 
1867.    In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  from  impaired  health. 

IMrs.  Polly  Wheeler  died  at  Lima,  Rock  County,  November  4th, 
aged  one  hundred  and  one  years  and  three  days.  She  was  bom 
at  Southwick,  ]\Iass.,  November  1st,  1775,  removing  with  her 
husband,  Ilezekiah  Wheeler,  first  to  Western  New  York,  thence 
to  Green  County,  AVisconsin,  about  1844.  Iler  memory  was  im- 
impaired  to  the  last. 

AVm.  P.  St.  John  died  in  Portage,  November  22d,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years.  He  was  born  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 12th,  1809,  and  was  bred  a  wheel-wright.  He  labored 
efficiently  in  the  temperance  cause,  and  left  a  bequest  of  one 
tliousand  dollars  each  for  A¥ayland  and  Lawrence  universities, 
and  smaller  amounts  to  several  other  societies  and  institutions. 
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Hon.  Willard  Ishaiii  died  at  Delavan,  November  26tli,  aged 
fifty-six  yeai-s.  He  was  born  in  Smyrna,  Chenango  County,  N. 
Y.,  :Mareh  24th,  1820.  He  settled  in  Delavan  in  1815,  was  a 
member  of  the  legishiture  in  1855,  and  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  trustees  for  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Jacob  Xunuenuicher  died  in  Lake,  near  ^lilwaukee,  November 
28th,  at  the  age  of  tifty-seven  years.  xV  native  of  Berne,  Svvit- 
zerhmd,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1812,  settling  in  Milwaukee, 
wlu^re,  by  his  investments  and  enterprises,  he  became  very  wealth}' 
erecting  the  Grand  Opera  House  and  other  stately  blocks. 

Dr.  J.  II.  Lee,  of  Franklin,  V(.4'non  Count}^,  died  (jf  apoph.'xy 
at  tlie  State  Insane  Asyhun,  near  ]\Iadison,  December  1st,  at 
about  tlie  age  of  fifty  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont  and 
had  spent  many  years  in  lecturing  on  phrenology^  Seized  with 
softening  of  the  brain,  he  was  sent  to  the  asylum.  He  was  a  man 
of  commanding  presence,  weighing  at  the  time  of  his  prostration, 
three  liundred  and  forty  pounds.  He  was  connected  with  the 
IMasonic  and  Odd  Fellows'  fraternities. 

i\Irs.  iMary  Vroman  died  at  Syene,  near  JMadison,  December 
6th,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  ten  inontlis  and 
twenty-six  days.  She  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  January  10th, 
1778;  was  married  at  Johnston,  N.  Y.,  in  1796 — seventy  years  be- 
fore her  death. 

Hon.  Augustus  0.  Dole  died  at  Poynette,  Columbia  County, 
December  7th,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in 
Shelburne,  ]\Iass.,  February  11th,  1816.  He  settled  in  Wisconsin 
in  1856;  and  filled  various  town  olHces  in  Arlington  and  Poy- 
nette, and  represented  his  district  in  the  legislature  in  1876. 

David  Hyer,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Madison  in  1837,  died 
at  Dartford,  Green  Lake  County,  December  7th,  aged  eighty- 
three  years. 

Hon.  Levi  Hubbell  died  in  Milwaukee,  December  8th,  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year.  Born  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  April  15th,  1808,  he 
graduated  at  Union  College,  studied  law,  and  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  ]\Iarcey,  adjutant-general  of  tlie  State  in  1833,  serving  in 
that  position  till  1836.  In  1811  he  sei'ved  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  legislature.     Removing  to  IMilwaukee  in  1811,  he 
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l)raetie('d  his  proi'Lvsyion,  until  elioseii  circuit  judge  ot*  the  Second 
Judii'ial  District  in  1848,  and  rc-clcctcd  in  1851,  serving'  in  the 
double  capacity  of  circuit  judge,  and  associate  justice  of  the 
old  huprcuu.'  coui-t  till  183;|,  at  one  time  chief  justi(;e,  and  served 
as  circuit  judge  till  his  resignation  in  185G.  lie  was  appointed 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  "Wisconsin  in 
1871,  serving  till  1875.  Ilis  impeachment  trial  in  1853  was  a 
notable  event  of  the  time;  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charges  against 
him. 

David  Munson,  a  native  of  Colebrook,  Conn.,  died  at  Baraboo, 
Decend^er  11th,  in  his  seventy-lifth  year.  xVfter  residing  several 
years  in  Alabama  he  settled  at  Baraboo  in  1848.  He  served  as 
sherilf  of  Sauk  County  in  1852-50.  and  eiglit  ycnrs  as  town 
clerk  of  Baraboo. 

Eobert  IT.  Millinan,  a  Green  County  pioneer,  died  in  that 
county  December  18th,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Born  in  Delaware, 
April  6tli,  1797,  he  migrated  when  a  boy  to  Ohio,  afterwards  to 
Indiana,  and  in  1844,  to  Green  County,  "Wisconsin. 

Judge  Thonuis  P.  Kussell  died  at  Oshkosh  December  22d,  aged 
eighty-four  years.  He  was  born  at  W^indsor,  Conn.,  August  31, 
1792,  removed  when  young  to  Vermont,  wher6  he  served  as  pro- 
bate judge  sixteen  years,  and  frequently  served  in  one  branch  or 
the  other  of  the  State  legislature.  He  settled  at  Oshkosh  in  1854. 

Father  Franciskos  Kralczinski,  a  native  of  Poland,  ])astor  of 
St.  Hedwig's  and  of  St.  Stanislaus  churches,  Milwaukee,  died  of 
heart  disease,  near  the  altar  of  the  latter  church,  immediately  on 
concluding  services,  December  24th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years.  He  was  found  dead,  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  with  his 
head  resting  upon  a  chair  beside  him. 

Rev.  John  Gridley  died  at  Kenosha,  December  27th,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  there,  and  at 
one  time  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church. 

1877 

Prof.  James  11.  Eaton  died  in  Beloit,  January  5th,  of  over-work 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  Born  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  June  21st, 
1842,  he  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1865,  when  he  spent 
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two  years  in  Geniiariy,  pursuing'  scientific  studies,  preparatory  as 
a  teacher,  lio  served  as  a  tutor  a  year  at  Amherst,  when,  in 
1868,  he  Avas  chosen  to  the  chair  ot"  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in 
Beloit  College,  rendering  eminent  service. 

AY.  D.  Stanley,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  died  at  Bara- 
boo,  January  7th,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  lie  settled  in 
Wisconsin  in  1847. 

Harvey  G.  Fox  died  in  Oregon.  Dane  County,  January  9th,  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  lie  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
and  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  at  Lewiston,  and  in  other  engage- 
Xnent^  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  He  removed  to  AYisconsin  in 
1844. 

Capt.  J.  L.  Pratt,  widely  known  in  southeastern  "Wisconsin, 
and  an  early  settler  at  AYhitewater,  died  in  that  city,  Januarj^ 
17th,  after  a  protracted  illness.  During  the  first  years  of  the  late 
war,  he  served  w^ith  honor  as  a  captain  in  the  Thirteenth  "Wiscon- 
sin Infantry. 

Hon.  Samuel  Hale  died  in  Chicago,  January  23d,  aged  sev- 
enty-six years.  Bom  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  he  commenced  his 
active  life  as  a  peddler.  As  early  as  1836,  he  settled  at  Kenosha. 
In  Territorial  times,  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  afterwards 
county  judge,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1850  and 
1854,  exerting  great  influence  in  that  body;  and  was,  in  the  lat- 
ter year,  active  in  securing  the  first  annual  appropriation  for  the 
State  Historical  Society.  In  1857,  he  engaged  in  business  in  Chi- 
cago, retaining  his  residence  in  Kenosha. 

Eev.  Joseph  Lane,  the  first  pi'iest  in  charge  of  the  Catholic 
churches  in  Morrison  and  Holland,  in  Brown  County,  died  in 
Milwaukee,  v/here  he  had  gone  for  medical  treatment,  January 
25th,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years.  He  was  educated  in  Europe, 
and  ordained  at  Green  Bay. 

Frank  Allen  died  in  Sjtoughton,  January  26th,  in  his  forty- 
eighth  year.  He  had  been,  as  an  attomey-at-law,  and  editor  of 
the  Reporter,  many  years,  identified  with  the  place;  and  his  ex- 
tensive reading  rendered  him  an  interesting  man  in  social  life  or 
forensic  efforts. 

Hon.  David  Agry,  who  was  born  in  Hollo  well,  Maine,  in  1793, 
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died  at  Green  Bay,  January  30th,  at  about  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years.  Graduating  at  Dartmoutli  College  iu  1815,  he  read  law, 
and  commenced  its  practice  in  Bangor,  and  subsequently  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  tlien  in  Ne\v  York  City.  In  September,  1840,  he 
settled  at  Green  Bay.  In  1842-4.3,  and  again  in  1843-44,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Territorial  assembly;  in  1847,  of  the 
first  co]]stitutional  convention,  and  served  for  more  than  twenty 
years  as  county  and  probate  judge  of  Brown  County. 

Hon.  Daniel  II.  Kieliards  died  in  Milwaukee,  February  6th, 
nearly  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  lie  was  bom  in  Burlington, 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  February  12th,  1808;  received  an  aca- 
demic education,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  a 
printer.  Settling  in  Milwaukee  in  1835,  he  established  the  pioneer 
paper  there,  the  Advcjiiser,  in  July,  1836.  He  represented  his 
district  \n  111,;  nssciubly  in  1868,  1870,  1871,  1874,  and  1875;  mid 
held  many  offices  of  local  trust. 

Burlcy  Follett  died  at  Green  Bay,  February  14th  aged  seventy 
yeai's.  He  was  born  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  December  30th, 
1806;  and  when  a  youth,  migrated  first  to  Detroit,  and  then  to 
Green  Bay  in  June,  1830.  During  the  Black  Hawk  War,  he 
accompanied  two  companies  of  soldiers  to  Lake  Koshkonong  with 
goods  and  supplies,  and  returned  to  Fort  Winnebago  on  horse- 
back, and  alone.  He  was  register  of  deeds  of  Brown  County 
from  1849  to  1853 ;  served  as  treasurer  of  Green  Bay  borough, 
and  then  as  city  treasurer  in  1854,  alderman  in  1857,  and  mayor 
from  1858  to  1863. 

Died  in  the  Dodge  County  poorhouse,  February  16th,  Hugh 
IMcDermott,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  year.s.  He  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  poorhouse  twenty  years, 
and  delighted  in  relating  his  interesting  reminiscences  of  olden 
times. 

Hon.  Robert  Flint  died  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Februaiy  17th,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Wyoming  County, 
N.  Y.,  early  studied  law,  practicing  awhile  in  Buffalo ;  and  set- 
tled at  Fond  du  Lac  about  1850.  He  was,  in  1860,  elected  county 
judge  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

]\Irs.  Ann  Young  died  at  Elkhorn,  February  20th,  in  thd 
ninety-hfth  year  of  her  age. 
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II.  N.  Comstock,  an  old  resident  and  prominent  lawyer  of 
Janesville,  died  in  that  city  February  24:tii.  He  was  born  in 
AVayne,  ISteuben  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1822,  and  had  resided  in 
Janesviile  the  past  twenty  years. 

John  A.  Carswell  died  in  liacine,  March  3d,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.  Born  in  Salem,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  September, 
1809,  he  settled  in  Eaeine  in  1839.  He  served  two  terms  as 
sherill'  of  the  county,  and  once  as  president  of  the  village  board. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  secure  the  right  of  way  for 
the  now  Western  Union  Kailroad,  and  grading  the  first  section 
of  it,  lost  some  $10,000  by  the  enterprise.  In  later  years,  he 
served  several  terms  in  the  board  of  supervisors;  and  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Pioneer  Association. 

Eev.  Edward  iMcGuirck  died  in  Kichvvood,  Dodge  County,  of 
apoplexy,  March  20th,  aged  sixty-three  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  after  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood in  France,  he  came  to  America,  twenty-four  years  ago.  He 
was  ordained  iu  IMilwaukee.  Served  some  time  as  professor  of 
languages  at  St.  Louis,  and  officiated  eighteen  years  as  priest  be- 
tween AVatertown  and  Portage,  the  last  four  years  of  which  at 
Richwood. 

^Irs.  Catherine  Schneider,  a  native  of  Germany,  died  at  Keno- 
sha, ]\farch  22d,  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years. 

Hon.  Samuel  Pratt  died  in  Ivacine,  ]\Iarch  24th,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Enfield,  Mass.,  October  6, 
1807 ;  his  parents  removing  to  Ohio  when  he  was  quite  young, 
and  subsequently  he  removed  to  Michigan.  Coming  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1837,  he  settled  at  Spring  Prairie,  but  did  not  move  his 
family  till  1845.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  Wal- 
worth County  in  1849,  1855  and  1863;  and  elected  to  the  senate 
in  1869,  and  re-elected  in  1871 — filling  these  and  other  positions 
with  credit  and  usefulness.  ' 

Darius  C.  Jackson  died  in  ]\Iiddleton,  N.  Y.,  March  28th,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  He  was  an  extensive  railroad  con- 
tractor, and  served  six  years  as  U.  S.  marshal  for  Wisconsin, 
having  been  appointed  by  President  Lincoln. 

Hon.  Edward  II.  Janssen  died  at  Grafton,  Washington  County, 
30 
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March  29th.  He  emigrated  from  Germany  over  thirty  years  ago, 
settling  in  Washington  County,  where  he  became  a  successful 
farmer  and  miller.  Elected  state  treasurer  in  1851,  and  re- 
elected in  1853 ;  he  paid  but  little  personal  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  olfice,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term,  it  was  found  he  was  a 
defaulter,  owing  to  the  infidelity  of  an  unworthy  assistant,  to  the 
amount  of  some  $32,000.  He  suffered  greatly  in  mind,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  hard  earnings  of  a  life-time  to  meet  the  defalcation.  The 
prosecution  as  a  criminal  otfense  was  finally  withdrawn.  He 
taught  school  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1872  he  was  elected 
county  superintendent,  and  served  by  re-elections  till  his  death. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens  died  at  Beloit,  March  29th,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine  years.  He  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  began  life  in  the  West  as  a  teacher  in  the  Indian  mission  at 
Mackinaw,  where  he  remained  a  year.  From  1828  to  1833,  he 
labored  among  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  on  Fox  Eiver,  .and  in 
1834  and  1835  he  again  taught  at  Mackinaw,  when  he  went  to 
labor  among  the  Sioux  Indians,  remaining  there  until  1841, 
when  he  went  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  in  1844  to  Platteville. 
From  1847  to  1870,  he  labored  at  different  places  in  Illinois  and 
AYisconsin.  From  1847  to  1873,  a  period  of  twenty-six  year§,  he 
served  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  Beloit  College,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  that  institution. 

Kev.  Joseph  C.  Fuller  died  at  Madison,  April  18th,  in  the 
tAventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  graduated,  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  at  the  State  University,  in  1874;  when  he 
passed  through  a  course  of  study  in  the  Boston  Theological 
School,  and  School  of  Oratory.  Returning  to  AVisconsin,  he  en- 
gaged in  Methodist  circuit  labors.  He  had  written  some  excel- 
lent poetry,  and  left  in  manuscript  a  scholarly  production  on  the 
poetic  genius  of  Longfellow. 

Hon.  Harvey  T.  Moore'  died  near  Broclhead,  Green  County, 
April  24th,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at 
Barnet,  Vt.,  Nov.  9th,  1809.  He  served  in  the  Vermont  legisla- 
ture in  1849  and  1850.  Removing  to  Wisconsin  in  1857,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature  as  a  War  Democrat  in  1862, 
and  served  as  a  Reformer  in  the -sen  ate  in  1874-75.   He  w^as  one 
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of  the  early  directors  in  the  Madison,  Portage  &  Lake  Superior 
Kailway,  and  labored  earnestly  for  its  success. 

^laj.  James  R.  Mears  died  in  Madison,  April  26th,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  Born  in  IMontgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  July  26th,. 
1810,  he  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  aided  in  the  construction  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  He  settled  in  Madison  in  1852, 
and  in  1861  was  appointed  a  paymaster  in  the  volunteer  service,, 
serving  the  whole  war,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the 
same  position  in  the  regular  army. 

Dr.  Chandler  B.  Chapman  died  in  Madison,  May  8th,  in  his 
sixty-second  year.  He  was  born  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  July  7th,. 
1815,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  profession  of  medicine.  He 
settled  in  Madison,  in  June,  1846,  but  spent  much  of  his  time 
filling  medical  professorships  at  Rock  Island  and  at  Cincinnati; 
and  in  1854  and  1875  he  traveled  extensively  in  the  old  world, 
furnishing  interesting  letters  of  his  observations  to  the  IStatc 
Journal.  His  was  a  busy,  exemplary  life,  crowned  with  eminent 
services. 

Col.  John  Green  died  at  Middleton,  July  17th,  aged  about 
forty-three  years.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  early  settled 
in  Green  County.  Early  in  the  war  he  raised  a  company  for  the 
Thirty-seventh  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  promoted  to  major,. 
October  19th,  1864,  and  colonel,  July  21st,  1865,  and  performed 
brilliant  service  in  the  army  of  Virginia.  In  1867,  he  represented! 
a  district  of  Iowa  County  in  the  legislature.. 

Hon.  Don  A.  J.  Upham  died  in  Milwaukee,  July  19th,  at  the- 
age  of  sixty-eight  years.  Born  in  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  May  31st,. 
1809,  he  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1830,  filled  a  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  at  Newark,  Del.,  for  three  years;  and,  ini 
1834,  settled  at  Wilmington,  in  that  State,  as  an  attorney-at-law. 
He  served  as  city  attorney  th^^re  and  was  for  three  years  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Delaware  Gazette.  In  1837,  he  settled  at  Mil- 
waukee. He  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  legislature  in  1840, 
1841  and  1842;  county  attorney  in  1843,  and,  in  1846,  presi- 
dent of  the  first  constitutional  convention.  In  1849  and  1850,. 
he  was  mayor  of  Milwaukee.  In  the  fall  of  1851,  he  Avas  a  can- 
didate for  governor,  and  his  opponent  was  declared  successful^ 
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but  Mr.  Upliam  "was,  in  fact,"  says  Buck's  Pioneer  History  of 
Milwaukee,  "fairly  elected,  l)ut  was  counted  out  in  some  unac- 
countable manner," — by  an  error,  it  is  said,  in  the  footing  o£  tlie 
returns.  From  1857  to  18G1,  he  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  for 
Wisconsin. 

Col.  James  0.  Bartlett  died  in  lAIt.  Pleasant,  Racine  County, 
August  2d,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  He  settled  in  Racine,  in  No- 
vember, 1836,  twice  serving  as  sheriff  of  Racine  County,  and  once 
a  terin  in  the  legislature,  in  ISGG.  During  the  war,  he  rose  from 
a  lieutenant  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  president  of  the  Old 
Settlers'  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Hun.  John  Lowth  died  at  Juneau,  August  3d,  aged  fifty-five 
years.  Born  in  County  Meatli,  Ireland,  June  6,  1822,  he  was 
taken  to  '/ermont  when  young,  where  he  received  an  academic 
education.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  set- 
tling first  at  East  Troy,  and  two  years  later  in  Clyman,  Dodge 
County.  In  1819,  1850  and  1859,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature;  and,  in  1853,  he  was  appointed  deputy  warden  of 
the  State  prison,  serving  four  years.  He  filled  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  court  for  five  successive  terms,  and  was  deputy  clerk  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Judge  H.  C.  Skinner  died  at  San  Diego,  California,  August 
3d,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  He  settled  in  Milwaukee  in 
183G,  and  was  a  inember  of  the  Territorial  legislature  in  1837; 
and,  in  1849,  removed  to  California,  where  he  served  many  years 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Judge  James  J.  Petit  died  in  Kenosha,  August  5th,  aged  sev- 
enty-three years.  He  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  May  2Gth,  1804;  received  an  academic  education,  and 
then  attended  the  Albany  Law  School;  and  settled  in  Kenosha 
in  1850.  He  v/as  subsequently  elected  judge  of  the  county 
court;  and  had  the  credit  of  writing  the  first  petition  ever  pre- 
sented in  (Jongress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  ot* 
'Columbia. 

Garret  Vliet  died  in  Milwaukee,  of  apoplexy,  August  5th,  aged 
eighty-six  years.    He  had  early  been  employed,  as  a  civil  en- 
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I     gineer,  on  tlie  Ohio  canal  with  the  late  Dr.  Lapliani,  and  came  to 
;     ^Milwaukee  in  1835,  at  the  .solicitation  of  Byron  Kilbourn,  who 
I     secured  for  him  a  government  appointment  I'or  tlie  survey  of 
public  lands  in  Wisconsin. 

B.  W.  Reynolds  died  at  La  Crosse,  August  17th,  in  the  sixty- 
!  tiftli  year  of  his  age.  Born  in  Abbeville,  S.  C,  he  graduated  at 
]\nddlebury  CoHege,  Vt.,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,^ 
and  migrated  to  La  Crosse  as  a  missionary  in  1851.  In  1861,  he 
was  appointed  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  St.  Croix  Falls. 
Near  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  AVashington,  and  thence  to 
Soutii  Cai'olina,  and  took  a  ])rominent  part  in  tlie  Lccon-^ti'uction 
Convention  of  that  State,  remaining  there  until  1868,  w^hen,  fail- 
ing in  his  political  aspirations,  he  returned  to  Washington,  and 
about  two  years  since  to  La  Crosse,  where  he  engaged  successfully 
in  the  ])ublication  of  The  Star.  He  possessed  ability  and  eccen- 
tricity, but  died  a  misanthrope. 

]\roses  Strong  was  accidentally  drowned,  while  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  upon  the  Big 
Flambeau  Kiver,  Aug.  18th,  in  the  thirty-first  j^ear  of  his  age. 
He  was  born  in  Alineral  Point,  June  17th,  1846,  the  only  son  of' 
Hon.  Closes  M.  Strong;  and,  to  a  sound  academic  education,  he 
added  the  classical  culture  of  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1867 ;  then  spent  a  year  each  in  scientific  training  at  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  at  New  Haven,  the  mining  school  at  Claus- 
thal,  in  the  Hartz  Alountains,  and  at  the  celebrated  school  at 
Freyberg,  Saxony.  Returning  to  Wisconsin,  he  engaged  in  lead 
mine  surveys  at  Hazel  Green,  and  in  civil  engineering  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Central  Wisconsin  railroads,  and  several 
preliminary  lines  in  the  lead  region.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  he 
was  appointed,  by  Gov.  Washburn,  assistant  .state  geologist,  and 
served  the  State  faithfully,  with  high  credit  to  himself,  in  that 
relation,  as  the  results  will  show  in  the  volumes  of  the  State 
CJeological  Survey.  With  a  bright  promise  before  him,  his  early 
death  was  sad;  but  he  died,  as  has  justly  been  said,  amid  "the 
perils  that  encompass  duty." 

Dr.  Alfred  Jj.  Castleman  died  at  Oakland,  California,  Aug.  22d, 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  first 
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settled  in  Milwaukee  iu  1835;  then  removing  to  Waukesha,  rep- 
resenting- the  latter  county  in  the  second  constitutional  conven- 
tion, lie  served  as  a  surgeon  in  one  of  the  Wisconsin  regiments 
during  the  war,  and  published  a  work  embracing  his  observa- 
tions and  experiences  in  the  camp  and  the  field.  Three  or  four 
years  before  his  death,  he  removed  to  California. 

Prof.  0.  R.  Smith  died  Aug.  25th,  from  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  fowling-piece  in  his  own  hands.  He  had  been  a 
prominent  educator  in  Wisconsin  for  numy  years — at  Geneva, 
Janesville,  and  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  had  charge  of  the 
Sparta  schools.  He  had  been  president  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  conductor  of  teachers'  institutes,  and,  in  1871,  clerk 
of  the  State  senate. 

Hon.  James  C.  Hopkins  died  at  Madison,  September  30th,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  at  Pawlet,  Vermont, 
April  27,  1819,  reared  on  a  farm;  eventually  studied  law,  filled 
the  position  of  postmaster  at  Granville,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1853,  was 
( chosen  a  member  of  the  New  York  senate,  serving  two  years. 
He  settled  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Madison,  in  1856 ; 
and  in  1870,  was  appointed,  by  President  Grant,  judge  of  the 
United  States  Coui-t  for  the  AVestern  District  of  Wisconsin, 
serving  till  his  death. 

Col.  Samuel  li.  Scales  died  at  White  Oak  Springs,  September 
13th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  He  was  born  in  North. 
Carolina  in  1805,  and  settled  at  Wliite  Oak  Springs  in  1830,  en- 
gaging in  lead  mining  operations.  He  commanded  a  company 
during  the  Black  Hawk  War;  and  used  pleasantly  to  say,  that 
the  only  wound  he  received  during  that  war  was  a  military  title. 

John  II.  Rock,  a  native  of  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  and  one  of  the 
■  earliest  settlei-s  of  Sauk  County,  died  at  Reedsburg,  September 
19th,  aged  feixty-five  yearfi. 

Hon.  James  J.  Lyndes  died  at  La  Crosse,  September  25th,  in 
"his  forty-eighth  year.  Born  at  North  East,  Erie  County,  Pa., 
March  21st,  1830,  he  settled  at  La  Crosse  in  September,  1853,  and 
•  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  elected  county  judge 
«of  La  Crosse  County  in  1858;  in  1859,  and  again  in  1872,  he  was 
chosen  mayor,  and  eight  times  elected  to  the  office  of  city  attor- 
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ney.  He  was  several  years  a  member  of  the  La  Crosse  board  of 
education,  and,  from  1870,  he  served  two  terms  of  three  years 
each  as  a  regent  of  the  State  Board  of  Normal  Schools. 

Lord  Francis  Byron  died  at  Grand  Rapids,  September  28th,  in 
his  sixty-second  year.  A  French  nobleman  by  birth,  on  account 
of  a  love  affair  and  family  disagreements,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  migrated  to  the  West,  settling  first  at  Galena,  and  a  year  or 
two  later  at  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  early  erected  mills,  and  be- 
came an  extensive  lumber  manufacturer,  and  an  enterprising 
pioneer.  Ilis  family,  in  after  years,  gave  him  an  immense  tract 
•of  land  in  Canada,  to  which,  however,  he  declined  to  remove,  pre- 
ferring his  early  home  in  the  pineries. 

Hon.  Reuben  G.  Doud  died  at  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  September  30th,  aged  forty-six  years.  He  migrated  from 
his  native  place,  McGraw^ville,  N.  Y.,  in  1849,  settling  first  at 
Green  Bay,  in  the  employ  of  others  until  1856,  when  he  com- 
menced stcaml)oat  operations  on  Fox  River  and  Lake  Winnebago; 
and  afterwards  in  lumbering.  In  1865,  he  represented  Wau- 
paca County  in  the  legislature ;  and  removing,  in  1868  to  Racine, 
he  served  as  mayor  of  that  city  in  1872,  1873,  and  1875. 

John  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Milwaukee,  in 
1836,  died  at  W^'atertown,  October  2d,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-six  years. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Ellsworth,  another  of  the  jMilwaukee  settlers  of  1836, 
and  where  he  remained  thirty  years,  died  at  Elkhorn,  October 
19th,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Linus  Thompson  died,  at  Green  Bay,  October  30th,  in  his  sev- 
enty-fifth year.  He  was  born  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  1802, 
and  came  to  Green  Bay  with  Judge  Doty  in  1822,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  for  fifty-five  years.  He  built  the  first  brick  house 
in  Brown  County,  in  1825. 

Hon.  Edward  Pier  died  in  Fond  du  Lac,  November  2d,  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Vt., 
March  31st,  1807.  He  arrived  at  Green  Bay,  in  September,  1831:; 
and,  in  February,  1836,  visited  the  locality  where  Fond  du  Lac 
is  now  located  and  where  he  afterwards  settled.  At  different 
times  he  served  as  county  treasurer,  president  of  the  county 
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board  for  ten  years,  for  ten  years  superintendent  of  the  poor,  and 
two  terms  in  the  State  senate,  from  1856  to  1859.  He  was  also, 
at  one  time,  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Insane 
Asylum,  near  IMadison ;  and  president  of  two  banks,  and  for  near- 
ly twenty  years  a  director  of  the  Madison  Insurance  Company. 

Hon.  Wyman  Spooner  died  in  Lyons,  Walworth  County,  No- 
vember 18th,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Born  in  Hardwick,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  2d,  1795,  he  early  took  up  his  residence  in  Ver- 
mont, where,  for  about  a  dozen  years,  he  published  a  newspaper; 
meanwhile  studying  law,  commenced  its  practice  in  1833.  Shortly 
after  he  removed  to  Canton,  Ohio,  and,  in  1842,  to  Wisconsin, 
stopping  a  short  time  in  Racine  and  then  locating  at  Elkhorn. 
In  1816,  he  was  elected  judge  of  probate;  in  1853,  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  circuit  court  to  fill  a  vacancy.  In  1850, 
1851,  1857,  and  in  1861,  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly — 
in  1867,  he  was  speaker  of  that  body.  In  1862-63,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  senate,  and  elected  its  president;  and,  in  the  fall 
of  1863,  he  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  and 
re-elected  in  1865  and  1867. 

Hon.  William  IMurray  died  at  the  Insane  Asylum,  near  Madi- 
son, November  24th,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  He  long  re- 
sided at  Clinton,  Rock  County,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  legislature  of  1853. 

lion.  Benjajiiin  Nute,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Jefferson 
County,  died  at  Watertown,  December  1st,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1800,  living 
several  years  in  Boston,  and  then  in  Utica;  and  removed  to  ]\Iil- 
ford,  Jefferson  County,  in  1837,  being  the  first  settler  there.  He 
represented  his  district  in  the  assembly  in  1849. 

Benjamin  E.  Hale  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  December 
4th,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  He  was,  in  early  life,  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  and  formerly  resided  in  Beloit,  where  for 
several  years  he  edited  a  paper,  and  was  a  prominent  temperance 
advocate. 

Hon.  Stephen  Taylor,  who  died  at  Philadelphia,  December  8th, 
in  his  seventy-third  year,  was  born  at  Mifflinsburg,  Pa.,  April  3, 
1805,  descending  from  early  Quaker  settlers  of  that  State.  As  an 
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early  settler  of  Wisconsin,  a  pioneer  writer  on  its  antiquities,  and 
a  benefactor  of  our  Society,  reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this 
volume. 

James  L.  IManville  died  in  Jetfei-json,  Wis.,  December  11th,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  lie  was  a  native  of  Jetferson 
County,  N.  Y.  He  was  elected  sheriif  of  Jelferson  County,  Wis., 
in  1850,  and  filled  other  important  public  trusts.  In  1861,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Tenth  AVisconsin  Volunteers;  but  the 
fatigues  of  the  .service  were  too  great  for  his  years,  and  he  was 
soon  after  discharged. 

lion.  Charles  11.  Walker  died  in  the  town  of  Manitowoc  Rapids, 
December  11th,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age — the  last  surviv- 
ing child  of  the  venerable  Lyman  Walker,  of  Kewaunee.  He  was 
born  in  Tully,  N.  Y.,  September  5th,  1828.  Moving  to  Ohio  when 
a  youth,  he  was  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  College,  and  soon 
after  came  to  Wisconsin.  He  first  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
at  Kenosha  and,  in  1854,  removed  to  Manitowoc.  In  1856,  and 
again  in  1857,  he  represented  his  district  in  the  legislature  ;  and 
in  the  latter  year,  he  was  elected  county  judge  of  Manitowoc, 
serving  till  the  summer  of  1862,  when  he  resigned,  and  raised  a 
company  for  the  Twenty-First  AVisconsin  Volunteers,  seeing 
active  service  at  Perr>'ville  and  other  hard  fought  battles,  as  well 
as  on  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  He  retired  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  the  rank  of  nuijor.  The  last  six  years  of  his  life,  he 
.sufi'ered  from  repeated  strokes  of  paralysis. 

1878 

Charles  D.  Atwood,  eldest  son  of  Gen.  David  Atwood,  died  in 
Madison,  February  6th,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  bom  in  Madison,  June  4th,  1850,  where  he  grew  up  and  re- 
ceived his  education  and  .early  engaged  in  the  profession  of  a 
joui-nalist.  AVhen,  in  1873,  ex-Oov.  Fairchild  was  appointed 
consul  to  Liverpool,  he  conferred  the  vice-consulship  upon  Mr. 
Atwood,  who  filled  the  position  with  credit.  In  the  winter  of 
1876,  he  resigned,  to  enter  again  upon  the  Journal  editorial  staff. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  bright  promise. 
John  C.  Young  died  in  Reedsburg,  February  17th,  in  his  eighty- 
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eighth  year.  He  wa^  born  in  IMontgoiueiy  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
November,  1790,  and  settled  at  Keedsburg  in  I\Iay,  1856.  He 
served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  a  member  of  ^lasonic  frater- 
nity for  more  than  sixty  years,  having  received  all  the  degrees  at- 
tainable in  America. 

Hon.  Samuel  A.  White  died  at  Whitewater,  March  4th,  aged 
fifty-four  years.  He  was  born  in  Franklin,  Delaware  County,  N. 
Y.,  August  10th,  1823,  and  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  N. 
Y,,  in  1811;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1815,  settling  at  Port  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1853 ;  represented 
Ozaukee  County  in  the  legislature  in  1857,  and  was  chosen 
county  judge  in  1861.  He  was  assistant  bank  comptroller  in 
1861-65;  regent  of  the  Normal  School  Board  from  1865  till 
1870;  and  represented  the  Whitewater  district  in  the  legislature 
in  1871  and  1872. 

Prof.  John  B.  Feuling  died  at  Fayette,  Iowa,  where  he  had 
gone  for  his  health,  March  10th,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  born  at  or  near  Worms,  on  the  Rhine,  Germany,  ;n  1838 ; 
and  received  a  thorough  education  at  the  Worms  Gymnasium, 
and  Giessen  University,  in  which  latter  institution  he  served 
awhile  as  instructor.  He  then  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  the 
Paris  University ;  taught  a  German  and  French  school  in  Toledo, 
in  1861 ;  then,  for  awhile  was  engaged  in  teaching  Greek  in  Ra- 
cine College;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  he  was  induced  by 
President  Chadbourne  to  accept  the  chair  of  modern  languages 
and  comparative  philology  in  the  State  University,  where  he 
labored  with  zeal  till  stricken  down  by  disease.  Beyond  some 
valuable  papei-s  contributed  to  the  Traiisactioii^  of  the  Wis- 
consin Academy  of  Science,  and  a  Greek  poem,  he  left  no 
published  work — the  latter  is  a  Greek  text-book,  with  a  Latin 
introduction  and  appended  Latin  notes,  for  the  use  of  students. 
He  had  planned  an  elaborate  work  on  Germanic  inflections — 
a  subject  with  which  he  was  profoundly  familiar.  He  had 
completed  a  students'  arrangernent  on  Montesquieu's  Consider- 
ations sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des  Romans. 

Hon.  Alonzo  B.  Jackson,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  died  near 
Evanston,  111.,  INIarch  25th,  aged  sixty-four  years.    He  was  an 
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early  settler  in  Racine  County,  and  served  in  the  Territorial  leg- 
islature in  1846;  and  the  next  yeav  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  In  1861,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln register  of  the  land  offi.ee  at  Menasha,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  several  years.  He  removed  to  Evanston  in  the  fall  of 
1868. 

Hon.  Alonzo  Wilcox  died  in  Spring  Green,  March  26th,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years.  He  was  born  at  Edmeston,  N.  Y., 
March  18th,  1810.  He  studied  medicine,  but,  disliking  the  pro- 
fession, never  practiced  it.  After  residing  at  different  places  in 
New  York  and  Illinois,  he  settled  at  JMadison  in  1813,  where 
he  served  on  the  first  village  board,  several  years  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  two  terms  as  city  treasurer.  In  1856,  he  re- 
moved to  Honey  Creek,  and  afterwards  to  Spring  Green,  Sauk 
County,  and  represented  his  district  in  the  legislature  in  1863, 
and  was  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  assembly  in  1865. 

Hon.  Squire  S.  Case  died  at  Mauston,  March  30th,  in  his  sev- 
enty-seventh year.  He  was  born  at  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  September 
27th,  1801,  and  early  settled  in  Buffalo.  He  served  many  years 
as  a  member  of  the  common  council  of  that  city,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  N.  Y.  legislature  in  1837  and  1842.  He  commanded  a 
regiment  of  militia  during  the  Patriot  War,  in  1837.  He  settled 
in  Waukesha  in  1842,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first 
constitutional  convention.  In  subsequent  yeare,  he  was  engaged 
in  car-building,  and  as  railroad  station  agent  at  Portage. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Brisbane  died  at  Arena,  April  5th,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Beaufort  District,  S.  C, 
October  12th,  1806;  and  early  studied  medicine.  About  1830, 
he  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  serving 
acceptably  in  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin. He  inherited  several  slaves,  some  thirty  in  number, 
whom  he  conveyed  to  the  North,  gave  them  their  freedom,  and 
saw  them  well  settled  in  life.  Many  of  his  years  were  spent  in 
the  cause  of  negro  emancipation ;  and  in  editing  several  news- 
papers. He  was  chief  clerk  in  the  State  senate  in  1857,  chap- 
lain to  Washburn's  cavalry  regiment  in  1861,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  national  convention  in  1876. 
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lion.  James  KobiiLson  died  at  Coltoii,  Calii'oinia,  April  7th,  ia 
his  fifty-first  year.  Bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  January  1st, 
1828,  he  was  chiefly  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  and  .served  in  the 
^Mexican  War,  participating  in  several  engagements.  Settling  in 
AVisconsin  in  1848,  he  represented  Calumet  County  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1852,  1853,  1857,  18G2,  and  1869;  and  was  twice  chair- 
man of  the  town  board  of  Chilton.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
national  Detiiocratie  convention  of  187G,  and  in  the  fall  ot  1877 
I'emoved  to  California. 

lion.  James  S.  Bi'own  died  in  Chicago,  April  16th,  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Hampton,  Maine,  and  settling  in 
j\Iilwaukee  in  1845,  he  was  elected  the  first  attorney  general  of 
the  State  in  1848,  serving  one  term.  In  1861,  he  was  chosen 
mayor  of  ^Milwaukee.',  and  in  1862,  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Hon.  Coles  Bashford  died  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  April  25th,  in 
the  sixty-tliird  year  of  his  age.  Bom  in  Putnam  County,  N.  Y., 
in  January,  1816,  he  was  educated  in  the  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  1841,  and  served 
as  district  attorney  of  Wayne  County  from  1847  to  1850,  when 
ln' I'esiyned  and  removed  to  Oshkosh.  He  served  in  the  State  sen- 
ate of  Wisconsin  in  1852-55,  when  he  resig-ned,  and  was  in  the 
fall  of  this  latter  year  elected  governor  of  the  State.  His  un- 
fortunate connection  with  the  La  Crosse  land  grant — from  which, 
however,  it  is  said,  he  never  profited  a  dollar — cast  a  blight  upon 
his  reputation  and  prospects.  In  1863,  he  removed  to  Arizona, 
where  he  was  elected,  in  1864,  a  member  of  the  Territorial  coun- 
cil, and  was  chosen  president  of  that  body.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  attoi'ney-general  of  the  Tei-ritory,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1866, 
elected  delegate  to  Congress,  serving  one  term,  lie  was  after- 
wards appointed  Territorial  secretary,  which  he  resigned  in  1876. 
Notwithstanding  the  single  mistake  of  his  life,  he  had  many 
warin  friends. 

Gen.  John  M.  Binckley  was  drowned  at  IMilwaukee — probably 
his  own  act — May  5th,  aged  about  forty-seven  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ohio,  studied  both  medicine  and  law;  and  was  assistant 
attorney-general  during  Johnson's  administration,  and  afterwards, 
solicitor  in  the  internal  revenue  department,  where  he  began  the 
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investigations  which  led  to  tlie  subsequent  prosecution  of  the 
"wliisky  ring — when  pressure  was  made,  Avhich  secured  his  re- 
moval.   He  was  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Xews  for  a  time. 

Col.  Fred  S.  Lovell  died  at  Kenosha,  May  14th,  aged  about 
sixty-three  years.  He  was  born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  1815,  and 
was  educated,  studied  law,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  State. 
He  settled  in  Southport,  now  Kenosha,  in  September,  1837,  and 
at  once  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  lie 
-was  chosen  a  member  of  both  constitutional  conventions — 1846, 
and  1847;  and,  in  1847-4S,  he  served  three  sessions  in  the  Terri- 
torial council  with  abilit}^  and  until  the  State  government  was 
inaugurated.  In  1857,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
and  \\-as  chosen  pro  tcni.  speaker;  and  being  re-elected  to  that 
body  ill  1858,  he  was  chosini  its  s[)eaker.  In  1857-58,  he  Avas 
one  of  tlie  codifiers  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  In  August,  1862,  he 
was  commissioned  lieut. -colonel  of  tlie  Thirty-Third  Wisconsin 
Infantry,  commanding  the  regiment  the  most  of  the  war;  and,  in 
January,  1865,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Regiment. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  brevetted  a  brigadier-general,  for 
the  faithful  and  daring  perfoniumce  of  his  duty  during  the  ser- 
vice, lie  was  subsequently  postmaster  at  Kenosha  nearly  two 
years,  when  he  resigned. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Curtis  died  at  Green  Bay,  May  15th,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  fort3^-s(^ven  years.  He  was  born  in  Warren,  Ohio,  June 
8th,  18;H,  and  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1852,  when  he 
migrated  to  Green  Bay  Avhere  he  successively  filled  the  offices  of 
city  clerk,  deputy  clerk  of  the  court,  and  justice  of  the  peace, 
pursuing  the  while,  the  study  of  law.  He  accepted  for  a  period 
a  position  in  one  of  the  State  departments.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Twelfth  Wisconsin  Reg- 
iment, uttei'ly  refusing-  a  connnission,  x>ai'ticipating  in  many  bat- 
tles diiriug  the  Atlanta  and/Vicksbui'g  campaigns.  At  length,  in 
August,  1864,  he  accepted  a  lieutenancy  in  tlie  Forty-Second 
Reg-iment,  and  was  detailed  as  adjutant,  and  U.  S.  mustering 
officer  at  Cairo,  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  in  1869,  1871,  and  1873 ;  and  was  some  time 
editor  of  the  Green  Bay  Gazette,  and  clerk  of  the  revisors  of  the 
statutes. 
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Lafayette  Kellogg  died  at  Madison  June  4th,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  horn  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1st, 
1819,  and  settled  at  Madison  in  1838;  and,  in  July,  1840,  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  Territorial  supreme  court,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Simeon  ]\Iills.  "With  a  brief  intermission  in  1849-52,  he 
held  the  position  till  his  death.  From  1845  to  1848,  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  Territorial  legislature;  and  was  secretary  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1846. 

Capt.  Daniel  M.  Whitney  died  at  Green  Bay,  June  6th,  in  his 
sixty-third  year.  Born  at  Chesterfield,  N.  Y.,  July  23d,  1815,  he 
migrated  to  Green  Bay  in  1833.  lie  was  deputy  sheriif  of  Brown 
county  in  1843-44;  sheriff  in  1861-62;  postmaster  in  1862-65; 
member  of  the  city  council  during  1866-68;  and  deputy  U. 
marshal  from  about  1869  until  his  death. 

Gustavus  A.  Cunningham  died  at  Neenah,  June  11th,  about 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  For  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  Neenah  Gazette;  in  Jan.  1877,  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  the  place,  and  had  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  creditable  Hiitory  of  Neenah. 

Hon.  Alexander  D.  Ramsey  died  at  Cassville,  July  17th,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Nov. 
28th,  1803.  In  about  1825,  he  migrated  to  Dubuque,  where  he 
followed  mining  a  year  or  two,  then  settled  at  Cassville,  where 
he  lived  for  half  a  century.  lie  shared  in  the  Indian  troubles 
of  1827,  and  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  second  constitutional  convention,  in  1847-48,  and  aided 
in  forming  the  present  constitution  of  the  State. 

Rev.  P.  Cagaton  Krauthahn  died  in  Milwaukee,  July  17th. 
He  was  formerly  a  Catholic  missionary  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
lectured  interestingly  upon  that  country.  He  was  a  learned  and 
useful  clergyman — was  editor  of  The  Columbia,  and  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  the'  Catholic  educational  institutions  of 
that  city  and  vicinity. 

J.  H.  AVard  died  at  Beaver  Dam,  July  24th,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years.  He  settled  in  Milwaukee  in  1836,  and  at  Beaver 
Dam  in  1845,  where  he  served  as  postmaster,  and  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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AVilliain  Snyder  died  at  Milwaukee,  July  30th,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  1822,  and  raised  in  Ohio.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
map  publisher  at  Chicago.  He  was  the  senior  publisher  of  the 
Historical  Atlas  of  ^y^sconsin,  to  which  he  devoted  three  years 
of  unremitting  energy,  which  undermined  his  health,  producing 
paralysis  and  death. 

Julius  C.  Chandler  died  at  Baraboo,  August  28th,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  years.  Bom  at  West  Randolph,  Vt.,  August  23d,  1833^ 
he  was  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Norwich,  and  after- 
wards learned  the  printing  trade.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854, 
and  soon  after  aided  in  conducting  the  I'ndepe)ident  at  Portage, 
and  subsequently  started  the  Adams  County  Independent,  con- 
ducting it  until  May,  1864,  and  then  served  as  a  private  in  the 
Fortieth  Wisconsin  Regiment  till  October.  He  subsequently  en- 
gaged for  awhile  in  other  newspaper  ventures,  was  a  vigorous 
writer,  bold,  humorous,  witty,  and  often  reckless.  But  ior  his 
erratic  character,  and  grave  weaknesses,  he  might  have  exerted  a 
large  influence. 

Gen.  Henry  Bertram  died  in  Juneau,  September  2d,  aged  fifty- 
three  years.  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  October  5th,  1825.  Emi- 
grating to  the  United  States  when  fifteen  years  old,  he  served  in 
the  artillery  of  the  regular  army  five  years,  participating  in  the 
IMexican  AVar.  He  settled  at  AVatertown  in  1858.  He  entered 
the  service  in  1861  as  a  lieutenant,  and  aided,  in  July  of  that 
year,  in  caj)turing  the  Maryland  legislature;  and  soon  after 
joined  the  Twentieth  Wisconsin,  and  commanded  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas,  December  7th,  1862,  and 
was  slightly  wounded;  and  assisted,  December  28th,  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  He  shared  in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  in  1863 ;  aided  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Morgan, 
Alabama,  and  had  several,  engagements  with  the  Confederates 
near  Pascagoula.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  capture  of 
Spanish  Fort,  Alabama,  April  3d,  1865,  and  entered  Mobile  three 
days  afterward.  For  these  gallant  services,  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Waterto\vn 
in  1866,  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in  1870,  and  sheriff  of  Dodge 
County  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
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Capt.  Andrew  S.  Bennett,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  was  killed  in  a 
figlit  with  hostile  Indians  near  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone, 
September  4th,  in  the  vigor  of  life.  In  April,  1861,  he  was  the 
first  man  to  enlist  in  Waukesha  County,  when  he  was  chosen 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  Hegiment,  and  was  sub- 
sequently adjutant,  sharing  in  the  action  at  Williamsburg,  the 
six  battles  before  Richmond,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  and  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Wilderness.  In  1866,  he  filled  a  position  in  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  oliice ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  181)7,  was  a})pointed  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army,  rising  to  a  captaincy,  and 
rendering  much  meritorious  service  on  the  frontier.  He  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Hon.  IL  D.  Barron. 

Capt.  John  W.  Cotton  died  at  Green  Bay,  September  10th,  in 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  March  9th,  18U0,  descending  from  old  John  Cotton  and 
the  Winslows  of  Puritan  fame.  He  early  entered  the  Military 
Academy,  graduating  in  1823,  and  entering  the  army.  For  many 
years  he  was  stationed  on  the  frontiers  in  the  South  and  West. 
From  long  continued  exposures  on  frontier  duty,  he  contracted 
disease,  which  led  him  in  November,  1845,  to  resign ;  and  in  1818, 
he  located  at  Green  Bay,  where  he  had  in  1825,  married  his  wife. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Hunter  died  in  Milwaukee,  September  13th, 
in  his  fifty-third  year.  He  was  bom  in  Bloomington,  Sullivan 
Count}^,  N.  Y.,  February  19th,  1826,  and  early  studied  law  in 
New  York  City.  In  1849,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  ]\lilwaukee  and  served  a  term  in  the  State  senate  in 
1853-54,  and  as  private  secretary  to  Gov.  Barstow  during  his  ad- 
ministration. For  many  years  he  served  very  acceptably  as  U,  S. 
court  commissioner,  and  commissioner  of  the  circuit  court  for 
the  Milwaukee  district.  He  wrote  an  interesting  memoir  of  the 
civil  life  and  public  services  of  Gov.  Barstow,  which  appears  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Wis.  Hist.  Collections. 

Hon.  Rufus  Parks  died  at  Summit,  Waukesha  County,  Septem- 
ber 14th,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  He  was  born  in  Maine,  May 
24th,  1798;  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1836 — filling,  by  appoint- 
ment of  President  Jackson,  the  office  of  receiver  in  the  land  of- 
fice at  Milwaukee  until  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Har- 
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rison,  in  1841,  when  he  retired  from  office,  and  settled  on  a  farm 
in  Summit.  When  his  accounts  as  receiver  were  audited,  he 
was  reported  one  dolhir  and  fifty  cents  short  in  his  remittances; 
when  he  went  all  the  way  to  Washington,  spending  three  months, 
and  got  the  error  rectified,  and  the  correctness  of  his  returns  vin- 
dicated. He  was  a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1846;  and,  in  1858,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
public  property  by  Gov.  Randall.  He  represented  his  district  in 
the  legislature  in  1867. 

Hon.  Robert  II.  Hotchkiss,  of  Plymouth,  Sheboygan  County, 
died  at  his  son-in-law's,  in  New  York  City,  September  29th,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at  Smithfield,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  December  24th,  1818;  and  devoted  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  life  to  the  printing  business.  He  early  settled  in 
Sheboygan  County,  representing  his  district  in  the  assembly  in 
1857,  and  in  the  senate  in  1859-60,  and  again  in  1868.  While 
in  the  senate,  he  introduced  the  State  printing  law,  which,  since 
changed  in  some  of  its  details,  has  worked  so  successfully  since  its 
passage.  He  also  held  numerous  local  ofiices  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Daniel  Read,  LL.  D.,  died  October  3d,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year.  Born  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  June  14th,  1805, 
he  received  his  education  in  the  Cincinnati  and  Xenia  academies, 
and  the  Ohio  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1824.  Though 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  never  practiced;  but  early  filled 
the  professorship  of  political  economy  and  constitutional  law, 
in  the  Ohio  University,  and  vice-president  of  that  institution. 
He  was,  in  1843,  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the 
Indiana  University;  and,  in  1850,  a  member  of  the  Indiana  con- 
stitutional convention.  In  1856,  he  was  called  to  fill  a  chair  in 
the  AVisconsin  University,  where  he  served  ten  years;  and,  in 
1866,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Missouri  University,  resign- 
ing in  1876,  and  retiring  from  college  life,  after  fifty  years  devoted 
to  his  useful  profession.  In  1840,  he  was  one  of  the  visitors  to 
West  Point,  writing  the  report  for  the  board;  and  was  subse- 
quently again  a  visitor,  Avhen  residing  in  Wisconsin.  He  wrote 
much,  mostly  eulogies,  and  on  educational  topics.  The  cherished 
31 
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ideal  of  his  life,  and  for  which  he  had  collected  materials,  was 
left  undone— a  Uistory  of  Educaliuii  iit  Ike  Aoiihivtsl.  His  son, 
Gen.  Theodore  Read,  was  killed  in  an  engagement  before  Rich- 
mond, near  the  close  of  the  Civil  AVar. 

Hon.  Cyrus  C.  Remington  died  at  Barahoo,  October  13th,  at 
the  age  of  nearly  fifty-four  years.  Born  in  Sheridan,  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  November  10th,  1821,  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  AVisconsin  in  1810.  He  subsequently  studied  law,  and 
settled  in  Sauk  County  in  I\Iay,  1847,  where  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1854,  he  represented  his  district, 
Sauk  and  Adams  counties,  in  the  legislature;  and  was  county 
judge  of  Sauk  from  January,  1870,  to  April,  1873,  when  he  re- 
signed. 

Prof.  S.  IT.  Carpenter,  LL.  D.,  died  when  called  to  visit  a  sick 
brother  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  December  7th,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year.    He  is  appropriately  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Col.  Richard  Dunbar  died  at  Waukesha,  December  17th,  in 
his  fifty-third  year.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  May  1st,  1826,  and 
came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age.  His  first  visit  to  Waukesha 
was  in  1850.  He  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  railroad  con- 
struction in  Minnesota;  then  served  in  the  executive  department 
at  Madison,  under  Govemoi*  Randall.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
he  went  to  Washington,  filling  a  position  under  the  government; 
and  afterwards  went  to  Cuba,  on  a  railroad  enterprise,  which 
proved  improfitable.  He  at  length  located  at  Waukesha,  and 
brought  the  mineral  waters  there  into  great  repute,  by  his  energy 
and  herculean  labors. 

Hon.  William  Plocker  died  at  Boston,  December  21st,  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year.  He  w^as  born  in  London,  May  28th,  1811; 
was  engaged  in  various  clerical  operations  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  until  he  settled  in  Metomen,  Wisconsin,  where  he  was 
town  clerk,  chairman  of 'the  town  board  for  ten  years,  chainnan 
of  the  county  board  in  1857,  county  supervisor  of  the  poor  from 
1860  to  1870,  and  member  of  the  legislature  in  1875.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  about  to  start  on  an  extended  tour  in 
South  America  and  Mexico. 
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Page  287,  when  Edward  Tanner  passed  through  Wisconsin  In  1818,  he  was 
lu  search  of  a  brother,  who  shice  1790,  had  been  a  captive,  and  ^I'own  up 
with  the  Indians,  lie  had  been  takeu,  when  nine  years  old,  from  h\a 
father's  station  on  the  Ohio  ;  and  Edward,  his  older  brother,  had  made  many 
journeys  m  search  of  him,  attending  Indian  treaties,  and  visiting  the  vari- 
ous Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest.  Singularly  enough,  the  captive,  re- 
membering that  he  had  been  taken  from  Kentucky,  maue  a  trip  to  that 
region  in  quest  of  his  relatives,  in  the  latter  part  of  1818,  at  the  very  time  his 
brother  Edward  was  searching  for  him  in  Wisconsin,  Mackinaw,  and  other 
points.  The  latter  traced  him  to  Detroit,  and  learnecl  of  his  Kentucky 
visit,  and  finally  found  him  on  his  return  from  his  fruitless  jaunt  to  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit,  where  the  two  brothers,  after  a 
twenty-eight  years'  separation,  had  a  joyous  meeting.  They  could  only 
communicate  with  each  other  through  an  interpreter.  l^^dward  Tanner 
took  his  captive  brother  with  him  to  his  home  in  New  IMa'drid  County, 
.Missouri  ;  d(^signing  to  go  with  him  the  next  year  to  the  Chippewas,  on 
Rainy  Dake,  for  his  wife  and  seven  children.  But  John  I'anner,  though 
cleanly,  aud  of  temperate  Imbits,  jet  so  invetei-ately  Indian  in  all  his  char- 
acteristics, and  jealous  and  suspicious  of  everybody — in  fnct,  much  of  a 
misanthrope— thi^t  he  soon  left  his  brother,  and  returned  to  the  Indians. 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  had  him  awhile  for  interpreter;  and  in  1830,  his 
Narruiive  was  publi^ched,  prepared  by  Dr.  Edwin  James.-  lie  grew  more 
and  more  sour  and  morose  in  his  disposition,  because  the  world  would  not 
support  him  in  his  idleness ;  and,  in  18.36,  hid  himself  in  the  bushes,  and 
shot  and  killed  James  L.  Schoolci-af t,  a  ))r()tlK!r  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  and 
fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  wilderness,  evading  ai)vi""^hens'ioM.  Wo  died  in 
1847,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  His  son,  .iiinie^<  Tanner,  became  a  Uni- 
tarian missionary. 

I*age  400,  at  the  close  of  thi^  paragraph  ending  with  the  words  "eithi'r  side," 
an  accidental  omission  of  several  paragraphs  occurs  in  Mr.  Kingston's 
paper,  which  greatly  mars  the  narrative,  and  is  deeply  regretted.  It  was  not 
noticed  till  after  the  form  was*  worked  oir.    The  omission  is  here  supplied: 


Neighbors  theie  were  none,  and  not  even  an  Indian  was  seen  at  the  camp 
until  about  the  oj^cning  of  spring;  and  not  the  mark  of  a  white  man  was  to 
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bo  found  on  Yellow  Rivor  above  the  claim  made  by  \Yerner  and  Kintongs  the 

fail  previous,  at  the  nresent  location  of  Necedah. 

'J'lie  ^^'iutel•  paK.sed  off  in  the  u.sual  mnnner  witti  loi^-ers  ia  the  pine  woods, 

hard  work  during  the  day,  and  the  sont;-  and  story  after  supijer  in  the  evening 

until    0    o'clock,    when    all    hands   would   "turn    In"   for   the  night.  Daylight 

always  found  the  men  and  teams  in  the  woods  ready  to  begin  the  day's  work 

when  there  was'  light  enough  to  see. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rost.    There  being  neither  neighbors  to  visit,  nor  return 

visits,  the  time  of  the  men  was  mostly  piu'sed  in  tlie  cnmp.  Some  had  their 
old   logging   experience   to   relate.     Others   v.oro    fortunate   in   finding   an  old 

newspa,r>er  or  perhaps  a  book,  while  otliers  forgot  the  care:,'  of  life  in  tlie  buuk. 

The  fall  of  '48.  and  until  late  in  the  following  winter  the  wi^atlier  was  ex- 
tremely cold;  and  it  was  rcnnarked  by  those  who  paid  attention  to  tlie  mat- 
ter, that  it  did  not  thaw  in  the  sliade  from  the  oth  day  of  November  \intil  the 
21st  day  of  Febnuii-y.  On  the  latter  day  the  thaw  commenced,  and  on  the 
22d  the  camp  was  broken  up.  Kingston  with  two  or  three  men  and  the 
teams  started  for  I'oint  Rausse,  it  being  necessary  to  get  the  cattle  across  the 
•swamps  and  marshes  without  delay. 

Weston,  with  the  rest  of  the  hands,  except  Daniel  Dugan,  the  cook,  who 
■was  left  to  keep  camp,  started  down  Yellow  River  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
■out  the  leaning  trees  in  the  stream.  A  hand-sled  of  suitable  proportions  was 
constructed  on  which  to  haul  provisions,  camp  iSxtures,  etc.  For  the  first 
three  or  four  days  they  made  good  progress  on  the  Icq  ;  but  at  the  end  of  this 
time  th(?  ice  left  them,  and  they  were  driven  to  seek  a  road  on  the  bank.  The 
work  was  cow  more  ditlicult,  and  the  progress  slow,  and  not  until  the  sixth 
day  after  leaving  camp  did  they  reach  the  point  selected  for  the  mill. 
Here  they  were  met  by  Kingston  and  the  men  with  him,  wlio  had  gone 
aroimd  by  TJrand  Rapids,  and  from  there  by  way  of  Strong  and  McCartney's 
tavern,  on  the  road  leading  to  Portage  City,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  the 
Pete-en-Well  Rock,  with  two  loads  of  lumber  for  the  purpos'e  of  bailding 
shanties  at  the  selected  point.  'i'wo  days  were  required  to  cut  tlie  road 
through  to  the  Wi.-consin  River;  but  on  reaching  there  th;;  ice  v»'as  found 
unsafe  for  crossing  the  teams,  and  passing  over  the  river  on  foot,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  Yellow  River,  meeting  Weston  and  his  men  as  before  .stated. 
After  a  consultation  the  idea  of  building  shanties  at  the  present  time  was 
abandoned,  accordingly  a  track  for  the  sled  was  bushed  through  to  Pete-en- 
Well,  and  all  liands  toolc  the  road  from  tliere  to  the  (irand  l^apids,  to  await 
the  oi)ening  of  navigation  on  the  Wisconsin. 

.After  remaining  at  the  Rapids  for  a  few  days,  a  Oii-i't  of  the  hands  started 
again  for  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  uuiking  ready  for  driving  the  logs. 
Reaching  Cranljerry  Creek,  tliey  found  it  very  high  ;  and  for  a  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  rods  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  the  water  was  from  two  to 
three  feet  deep,  and  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  ice,  not  sufficiently  strong, 
however,  to  bear  them  up  on  foot.  Suiting  their  actions  to  the  necessity  of 
Mhe  case,  after  cro.sslug  the  creek,  they  all  assumed  a  horizontal  I'ositiou  and 
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rolUd  cicvosyi  to  the  high  land.  This  manner  of  locoiuolion  might  appear 
amusing  lo  a  mere  loolier  on,  but  still  it  was  more  agr('(nil)l(!  to  the  feelings 
than  to  wade  through  tlie  water  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Reacliiiig  the  camp,  they  found  Dugan,  the  cuok,  veiy  lonesome;  and  al- 
thougli  lejoiced  to  -s'le  them,  yet  lie  was  eouii^lelely  discouraged  on  account  of 
tlie  failure  of  liis  efforts  to  make  sugar  from  tlie  "sap"  of  tlie  yellow  birch  ! 

A  boat  was  now  built  to  carry  the  cook  and  provisions,  and  also  for  the  u.s'e 
of  the  '-jam"  breakers ;  and  a  skill'  for  the  "■sackers" — \Yestou  with  two  or 
three  men  taking  charge  of  the  former,  and  Kingston  and  two  others  of  the 
latter. 

Two  thousand  and  twelve  logs,  scaling  about  seven  hundred  thousand  feet, 
were  banked  during  the  winter.  The  water  being  extremely  high,  and  not 
kno^ving  the  nature  of  the  stream  in  such  stages,  it  was  thought  best  to  hold 
the  logs  until  the  river  should  commence  to  fall.  The  river  was  found  to  be 
exceedingly  crooked,  and  so  much  obstructed  by  snags  and  leaning  trees  that 
the  drive  was  com,i;elled  to  hang  up  before  getting  through.  A  second  rise 
in  the  river  occurring  within  a  few  days,  the  logs  were  driven  down,  and 
siciircly  boomed  at  the  point  of  destination. 

After  S(.'curing  the  logs  at  the  destined  point,  a  part  of  the  men  were  dis- 
patched to  the  Grand  RapidH  after  a  small  raft  of  lumber  to  be  used  in  buildr 
ing  shanties,  etc.  ;  while  the  remainder  were  emi)loy<^d,  in  the  meantime,  in 
putting  u,n  the  body  of  a  double  log  house,  and  clearing  off  the  brush  from 
a  few  acres  of  laud  around  the  house,  and  extending  down  the  river,  so  as  to 
include  the  site  of  the  proposed  mill.  IJy  the  time  this  was  accomplished, 
the  men  sent  for  the  lumber  had  returned,  landing  the  raft  at  the  Pete-en-Weli 
Rock.  A  l]at-boat  was  also  run  down  to  the  same  place,  bringing  the  mill- 
wheels,  gearing,  etc.,  the  boat  to  be  used  as  a  ferry  across  the  Wiscons'in  River, 
to  put  the  new  settlement  in  connection  with  the  ruad  cut  through  from  Strong 
and  McCartney's  tavern,  earlier  in  the  si)ring.  When  the  house  was  com- 
pleted, and  a  liome  established,  a  gang  of  men  started  up  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  out  timber  for  the  mill.  Not  having  a  team  to  haul  the 
timbers  to  the  river,  the  plan  adopted  was  to  place  down  peeled  skids",  and, 
by  means  of  ropes,  the  timber  was  hauled  to  the  river  sometimes  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  rods. 

The  weather  being  very  warm,  with  frequent  showers  of  rain,  the  mob'Qui- 
loes  annoyed  the  men  very  much,  and  more  particularly  the  cook,  who,  at 
tirats  not  being  able  to  mix  his  bread,  would  substitute  "pan-cakes,"  thereby 
relieving  one  liand  to  battle  with  the  musquitoes,  leaving  the  latter  the  chances 
for  being  stirred  into  the  batter,  or  otherwise,  as  accident  or  circumstances 
might  determine  ! 

As  soon  as  the  tindjer  was  fun  down,  a  millwright  by  the  nanie  of  A. 
Willse,  of  ilarquette  County,  now  of  Stevens  I'oint,  was  emi)loyed  to  frame 
tlic  mill,  and  put  in  the  machinery,  which  was  hauled  over  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin. In  the  meantime,  work  on  the  dam  was  progressing ;  and  by  the  end  of. 
.*-urjini(  i',  the  work  was  so  far  compl(;ted,  that  tlie  mill  wa-  put  in  operation. 
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Carpenter,  J.  11.,  donor,  23,  2G. 
Carpenter,    M.    II.,    donor    to  Binding 
Fund,  tJ2. 

Carpenter,  S.  D.,  curator  of  Society,  7, 
8. 

Carpenter,  S.  II.,  curator  of  Society,  7- 

10;    Ilis.    Wis.    University,    29,  91; 

ottier    literary     productions,     88-91  ; 

death,  and  eulogies,  84,  8G,  108,  474. 
Carr,  E.  S.,  donor,  23,  77. 
Carr,    W.    I'.,    Juneau    county  pioneer, 

380,  381. 
Carroll,  William,  donor,  20. 
Carsu-ell,  John  A.,  noticed,  457. 
Car  tier,  Jacques,  cited,  158-102. 
Cart\vri;,'lit,  II.  J.,  donor,  43. 
Case,   F.   \V..  donor,  23,  27,  43. 
Case,   L.  B.,  donor,  23. 
Case,   Leonard,   benefactor,  58. 
Case,  Squire  S.,  noticed,  407. 
Caseley,  John,  luniberiiian,  404. 
Cash,  W.  K.,  donor,  28. 
Cass,    Lewis,    1825,   holds   treaty,  252; 

1827,   Winnebago   troubles,   200,  204  ; 

Butte   dos    Morts    treaty,    341  ;  men- 
tioned,  342,  :;5S,   350,  301. 
Castleman,  Alfred  L.,  noticed,  401,  402. 
Caswell,  L.  B.,  donor,  43. 
Catalogue    of    Library    of    Society,    83  ; 

Picture  Gallery,  47. 
Catlin,  Lt.-Col.  — ,  donor,  83. 
Catlin,    John,   donor   to  Binding  Fund, 

14,  32,  33,  01-03. 
Catlin,   Mrs.   John,  and   daughter,  kind 

oflices,  14,  32,  33,  02;  don(jr,  77. 
Catte,  M.,  mentioned,  221. 
Cave,    IMctured,    of    La    Crosse  Valley, 

184-187. 

Cayuga  Historical  Society,  donor,  77. 
Centennial  (Commissioners,  U.  S.,  donors, 

40,  49,  50 ;  award  medal  to  Society, 

49. 

Chadbourne,   P.   A.,   cited,  100. 
Chadwick,  II.  E.,  donor,  77. 
Cha-e-tar,  captor  of  Black  Hawk,  285, 
310. 

Chamberlin,  T.  C,  donor,  51,  77,  80. 
Champion,    W.    B.,    donor    to  Binding 

Fund,  62. 
Chami)lain,  cited,  157,  101-103. 
Chandler,  Julius  C,  noticed,  471. 
Chandler,   K.    W.,    early    map   of  Lead 

Mines,  250. 


Chapin,  .\.   L.,   Hist.  Wis.  Colleges,  29. 
Cha{)man,  C.  B.,  noticed,  459. 
Chapman,  C.  P.,  curator  of  Society,  7- 

12  ;  donor  to  Binding  Fund,  02. 
Chapman,  Silas,  donor,  43,  47. 
Chardon,   Father,  at  Green  Bay,  1726, 

244. 

Charlevoix,  — ,  cited,  159. 

Chase,  F.,  Juneau  county  pioneer,  403. 

Chase,  J.  A.,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
379,  380. 

Cheeiiey,  T.  A.,  donor,  77. 

Cheever,  D.  G.,  donor,  23,  28,  77. 

Cherry,  P.  P.,  donor,  77. 

Chicc'igo,  noble  provision  for  Public  Li- 
brary, 00. 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  donor,  43,  77. 
Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  donor, 
43. 

Ciihago  &   .\ofthweslern   R.   R.,  donor, 

Chicago  Public  Library,  donor,  43. 
Chicago  University,  donor,  77. 
("iiie-luin-sic,    Winnebago    warrior,  254- 
250,  204. 

Chief  of  I'^ngineers,  IT.  S.,  donor,  40. 
Child,   I'rof.  referred   to,  90. 

Childs,  Fbenezer,  in  service,  1827,  261; 

1832,  270;  marriage,  302;  cited,  319. 
Childs,  E.  O.,  donor,  43. 
CJiilc  Co)t  Came,  work  on  Mexican  War, 

448. 

Christiania  University,  donor,  43. 

Claiborne,  J.  F.  II.,  donor,  43. 

Clark  County,  early  traders  there,  386. 

Clark,  II.   W..  donor,  77. 

Clark,    John,    early    trader   at  Cumbci- 

iand,  135.  130. 
Clark,  John  IL,  donor,  23. 
Clark,  John  T.,  early  surveyor,  403. 
Clark,   R.   J.,    Juneau   county  ploneeer, 

382. 

Clark,  Hon.  Satterlee,  vice-president  of 
Society,  7,  9,  11  ;  Early  Times  at  Ft. 
Wiimebago.  :;09-321  ;  1828,  arrived 
at  (Jreon  Bay,  309;  1830,  locates  at 
l'\jrt  Winnebago,  311;  1832,  in  Black 
Hawk  War,  312-310. 

Clark,  W^illiam,  holds  treaty,  1825,  252. 

Clarke,  Capt.  — ,  in  Black  Hawk  War, 
285. 

Clarke,  Robert,  donor,  23,  43,  77. 
Clarke,  S.  J.,  donor,  77. 
Clarke,  W.  P.,  donor,  50. 
Clemen  ce,   Charles,   Juneau   county  pio- 
neer,  388,  389. 
Clement,  John,  donor,  23,  77. 
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Cligancourt,  — ,  at  Green  Day,  2-14. 

Cluff,  M.,  lumbeiman,  403. 

Clute,    I)o\v,    Juneau  county  pioneer,  390. 

Clute,  J.  J.,  donor,  43. 

Coast  Survey  Bureau,  donor,  23,  40,  70. 

Coates,  S.  1).,  paints;  Yellow  Tliunder's 
portrait,  80. 

Cobb,  Amasa,  portrait  received,  47  ; 
donor  to  Art  Gallcn'y,  47. 

Codices  Alfxianui ,  referred  to,  IGG. 

Coe,  E.  D.,  donor,  80. 

Colburn,  .Teremlali,  donor,  23,  43-79. 

Cole,  \V.  11.,  lumberman,  404. 

Collins,  Cornelius,  .liuieau  county  pio- 
neer, 388. 

Colt,  Mrs.  Samuel,  donor,  23. 

Colton,  Calvin,  'J'uur  of  the  Lakes,  cited, 
354,  359. 

Columbia  College,  donor,  77. 

Comijs,  'rhojuas,  lumbi.'rman,  403. 

Comstock,  ri.  N.,  noticed,  457. 

Conant,  Sliubail,  mentioned,  302. 

Conover,  Menry,  donor,  28. 

Conover,  O.  M.,  curator  of  Society,  7-12  ; 
remarks  on  Carpenter,  95-100;  trans- 
lates documents,  218. 

Constant,  Lewis,  mentioned,  333. 

Constitution  of  U.  S.,  autograijhs  of 
signers,  82. 

Cooli'dge,  A.,  donor,  50. 

Copi»i'r  im)*iemcnts,  ancient,  how  fabri- 
cated, 144-147,  152-173. 

Cornelius,  Jacob,  Oneida  chief,  325. 

Corson,   I'rof.  — ,   referred  to,  90. 

Cortrs,  rffcrn-d  to,  IGli. 

Cotton,  Aiihn  W.,  noticed,  301,  472. 

Courricr  drn  i:t<il-i  Uiiis,  cited,  350,  3G2. 

Coutuiiic  (Ic  l^uiiis,  the  French  code, 
21G. 

Cover,  John,  donor,  77,  82. 
Cowan,   — ,   early    ?>'rw   Clarus  tmicher, 
432. 

Cox,    James    T'.,    mentioned,  270. 

Craig,  Isaac,  donor,  43,  77. 

Cranberry  Creek,  mentioned,  394,  470; 
trade,  400. 

Crane,  ^■^'il'liam,  .luneau  county  pio- 
neer, 388. 

Crawford,    ^Villium,    mentioned,   23,  20. 
Crelie,    Joseph,    noticed,  320. 
Crespel,  Father,  cited,  244. 
Cresson,    Elliot,    benefactor,  31. 
Croghan   (Crohan),  — ,  mentioned,  239, 
240. 

Croghan,      Dennis,      early  Wisconsin 

trader,  2:;4,  235. 
Croghan,  (Jeorge.   referred  to,  2.''>5. 


Cronkhite,  A.  IE,  &  Co.,  lumbermen, 
40G. 

Crosby,   N.,   donor,  23. 

C!rosby,   Nathaniel,    Juneau   county  plo- 

ncH'r,  395. 
Cross,  James  B.,  noticed,  i47. 
Crowell,  J.,  donor,  77. 
('udmore,  E.,  donor,  23. 
Culver,   Alva,   lumberman,   375,  37G. 
Culver,  J.  ().,  curator  of  Society,  7,  8. 
Cumberiantl    (Md.),   in  17G3,  235,  23G. 
Cuiuiingham,  0.  A.,  donor,  77  ;  noticed, 

4  70. 

Curry,  J.   L.  M.,  donor,  23. 
Curtis,   Mrs.  — ,   killed  at  Green  Bay, 
.303. 

Curtis,  Joseph  S.,  noticed,  4(>9, 

Ciirtiss,  I).  W.,  donor,  77,  81. 

Cuyler,  Eh-ut.  — ,  defeated  near  De- 
troit, 23G. 

Cyclopedias  and  Dictionaries  received, 
38,  73. 

l).u.i:v,  ('.  P.,  donor,  77. 
D'Amaritou,  — ,  at  (ireen  Bay,  244. 
Dandy,  Bill,  an  Indian,  kills  I'rovonsal, 
373. 

Darling,   Mrs.   Keyes,   donor,  48. 

Darrow,  -  ,  early  Sabbath  school 
teacher,  404. 

Dalton.  Isaac,  donor,  51. 

Davfnport  Academy  of  Science,  donor, 
23  ;  col  lections,  1  73. 

Davis,  .\.  ('.,  cited,  143;  early  sur- 
veyor, 403. 

Da\ls,  J.  ('.  B.,  donor,  77. 

Davis,   .).   (;.,   dontjr,  4."!. 

Da\is,  J(^fferson,  mentioni>d,  28G,  310, 
315. 

Davis,  M.  M.,  photograph  received,  50. 
Davis,    \V.    B.,   donor,  23. 
Dawes,   Charles,    Necedah   pioneer,  405, 
40(j. 

hau  es''  ( 'oliiiiil/us,   lumberman,  404. 

Dawes,    \].   C,,    demor,  77. 

Dawes,    Eobei't,    Necedah   pioneer,  405. 

Dawson,  C.  C.,  donor,  4.3. 

Dean,   .1.   ^Vard,   donor,  43. 

Dean,    Mrs.    Sarah    I'a  irchild,  services, 

DeCurri,      One-IOyed,      captures  Black 

Hawk,   2S5,  310. 
Declaration   of   Independence,  autograph 

of  signers,  S2. 
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De  Forricrc,  Angol,  noticed,  ;551,  352. 

De  IJart,   I.  N.,  donor,  81. 

Di'  llass,  Wills,  commends  the  Society, 

~)0. 

De  Kaury,  Gray  Headed,  mentioned, 
264. 

De    Kaury,     Spoon,     fumishes  Indian 

iiistory,  54. 
Delaplaine,   G.   P.,    curator   of  Society, 

7-12. 

De  La  Konde,  John  T.,  referred  to,  310- 

Delavan,  mentioned,  370. 
Delaware  Historical  Society,  donor,  77. 
De   Lingery'.s   i'^xpedition,   in   1728,  244, 
245. 

Dell  Prairie,  mentioned,  371,  372,  4U2, 
405,  407. 

Dells  or  Uallrs,  Big,  371,  373,  375-377, 
31)0. 

Dells'   Eddy,   mentioned,  370. 
Dem(>nt,  .John,  lights  Indians,  279,  280. 
Dennie,   Miss  — ,   marries  De  Ferriere, 
352. 

Dennis,  Bishop,  lumberman,  404. 

Denny,  Martinus,   mentioned,  327. 

De  Nevue,  G.,  donor,  20. 

De  Peyster,  A.  S.,  mentioned,  214,  220, 
228;  his  letter,  220,  221. 

De  Peyster,  .1.  W.,  donor,  23. 

Detroit  Gazette,  cited,  224,  287.  301  ; 
reminiscences  of,  204,  200  ;  War  of 
1812,  290,  207,  200-302. 

De  Villier's  expedition,  1730,  207,  208, 
247,  248. 

Dexterville,  mentioned,  396,  402. 

Diaz,  liornal,  cited,  144,  145,  100. 

Dickens,  Lyman,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 388. 

Dickinson,   Joseph,  mentioned,  261. 

Dickson,  Joseph,  in  Black  Hawk  War, 
286. 

Dickson,   Robert,  mentioned,  53. 
Dictiunary  of  the  Army,  cited,  301. 
Dodge,  A.  C,  honorary  vice-president  of 

Society,  7,  9,  11. 
Dodge,  Henry,  1826,  settles  in  ^yiscon- 

sin,  273  ;  1827,  Winnebago  War,  200, 

261  ;  1832,  P.lnck  Hawk  War,  260-28()  ; 

Peckatonica  light,  277-278  ;  mentioned, 

318,  310. 
Dodge,  J.  T.,  donor,  26. 
Da'rflinger,  C.  H.,  donor,  77. 
Dohr,  John,  donor,  81. 
Dole,  .\ugustus  C,  noticed,  453. 


Donors  of  books  and  pamphlets,  23,  43, 
76. 

Doty,  James  D.,  mentioned,  52  ;  judge 
in  1828,  204. 

Doud,  Reuben   G.,  noticed,  463. 

Doughty,  Daniel,  donor,  47. 

Dow,  Mrs.  O.  1\,  donor,  28. 

Doyle,  I'cter,  member  of  exeeutivi!  com- 
mittee,  7,  8  ;  donor,  44,  77,  80. 

Doyle,  Robert,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
301. 

Drake,  S.  G.,  donor,  44. 

Draper,  Lyman  C,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  Society,  7-12  ;  donor,  23,  44, 
77  ;  induced  to  settle  in  Wisconsin, 
108  ;  gathering  historic  materials,  53, 
54  ;  labors  commended,  50,  57 ;  con- 
tributes early  manuscripts,  84,  232 ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
87  ;  fumishes  data  relative  to  Dr. 
Cari)i  nter,  04  ;  resolutions  on  Dr. 
Carpenter's  death,  86 ;  on  Fabrica- 
tion of  Copper  Implements,  105-167; 
.Additional  Notes  on  Eleazer  Williams, 
353-60  ;  Wisconsin  Necrology,  447- 
74  ;  notes  historical  and  exjjianatory, 
1  10,  168,  174,  188,  207,  208,  214, 
216-219,  221,  222,  224,  227-229,  232- 
230,  2  10-251,  283,  287,  290,  201,  203, 
300,  301,  313-316,  319,  321,  324,  325, 
336-;5;;8,  340,  351,  352,  367-300,  411, 
475. 

Drapei',  Solomon,  donor,  23. 
DroNvne,  Henry  T.,  donor,  77. 
Drummund,  Peter,  mentioned,  222-223. 
Drummond's    Island,    origin    of  name, 
222 

Du  Bay,  John  B.,  early  boatman,  375. 
Du  Buisson's   expedition,  247. 
Du  lUique's  Mine,  288,  289. 
Ducharme,  Laurent,  mentioned,  218. 
Duck  Creek,  or  Devil's  River,  200. 
Duerst,  Matthias,   Swii:;s  emigrant,  -!10, 
425. 

Du(M-st,  Nicholas,  New  Glarus  ngent, 
4  15,  418,   410,   425,  441-443. 

Dugaii,  Daniel,  luraberuian,  300,  476, 
477. 

Du  Jaunay,  Father  P.,  mentioned,  214, 
210,  220. 

Dumais,  Capt.  — ,  at  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
213. 

Dunbar,  Richard,  donor  to  Binding 
I  'und,   02  ;  noticed,  474. 
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Duncan,  Joseph,  in  Black  Hawk  War, 
2UG. 

Dunlap,  T.,  donoi-,  44. 
I>unn,  Andrew,  mentioned,  o30,  378,  379, 
381,  398. 

Dunn,  Charles,  in  Black  Hawk  War, 
281. 

Dunn,  J.,  lumberman,  404. 

Dunster,  Henry,  donor,  77. 

Dunster,  Samuel,  donor,  77. 

Durrie,  Daniel  S.,  librarian  of  Society, 
7-12  ;  donor,  23,  44,  77  ;  Sketch  of 
Madison  Presbyterian  Church,  29. 

Durrie,  Cn'orge  II.,  donor,  27. 

Durrie,  r^llss  lbal)el,  assistant  librarian, 
7,  9. 

Duslan,  Miles,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
395. 

Earle,  i'liny,  donor,  44,  77. 

Early    Historic    Kelics    of    the  North- 

West,  195-2UG. 
Eastman,  E.  C,  donor,  44. 
Eastman,   H.   E.,   mentioned,  347. 
Eaton,  Alanson,  lumberman,  400. 
Eaton  James  H.,  noticed  454,  455. 
Education,  Bureau  of,  donor,  4t>,  79. 
Egger,  Fridolin,  New  Glarus  agent,  425, 

443. 

Egleston,   Thomas,   cited,  1G5. 

Ellis,  A.  G.,  donor,  23,  25,  44;  portrait 
received,  25  ;  Recollections  of  Eleazer 
Will  iamb',  322-352  ;  former  paper  com- 
mended, 52  ;  notice  of  Mrs.  Bristol, 
293  ;  early  teacher  at  Green  Bay, 
304,  339-341  ;  cited,  300,  354,  359, 
3G4,  305. 

Ellsworth,  C.  F.,  noticed,  4G3. 

Ellsworth,  W.  J.,  donor,  40. 

Elmore,  — ,  mentioned,  385. 

Emery,  L.,  lumberman,  403. 

Emmons,  Erastus,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 379,  381,  403. 

Engineers,  Chief  of  U.  S.,  donor,  79. 

Ernst,  — ,  early  New  Glarus  teacher, 
433. 

Ethrington,  George,  mentioned,  217-219, 
232. 

Etter,  J.  J.,  New  Glarus  pastor,  425, 
427. 

Essex   Institute,  donor,  44. 

l'';f:H!5!.u,  WMlliam,  mentioned,  204. 
Fairchild,   Charles,    honorary  vice-presi- 


dent  of  So(;i(?ty,   7,  9,   11  ;  donor  to 

Binding    Fund,   Gl . 
Fairchild,  L.,  curator  of  Society,  7-12; 

donor   of   Society,  50. 
Fai^iuharson,  U.  11.,  citi.'d,  172,  173. 
I'^arr,  K.  li.,  donor,  28. 

Farwell,    L.   J.,   honorary  vice-president 

(jf  ..oclety,  7,  9,  11. 
Fay,  Miss  C.  M.,  early  teacher,  404. 
Feuling,  John  1'..,  noticed,  4GG. 
i'crguson,  John,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 

391. 

Ferlaml's   Xutcs,   cited,  188. 

Ferriere,  Angej   De,  noliced,  351,  352. 

Fe.si'tle,   .M.,   lumberman,  400. 

Field,    Ahner,    in    Winnebago   War,  2G0. 

Field,  .\lcxander  1'.,  noliced,  450,  451. 

Field,  B.  K.,  donor,  51,  77. 

Field,  l{ol)ert  C,  noticed,  440,  441. 

Field,  Thomas  W.,  donor,  44  ;  com- 
mends  the   Society,  50. 

Fillans,  Miss  W.,  donor,  23,  49,  80. 

Findlay,  J.  A.,   lumberman,  377,  380, 

Firmin,  F.  11.,  recording  secretary  of 
Society,  7-12. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  donor,  23. 

Fisher,  M.,  mentioned,  405. 

Fitzgerald,   John,  noticed,  463. 

Flagler,  D.  W.,  donor,  77. 

Flint,   Bobert,  noticed,  450. 

Follett,  Burley,  noticed,  456. 

I'^olts,  Jonas,  noticed,  450. 

Foote,  Sidney,  noticed,  448. 

Forbes,  Charles  S.,  donor,  44. 

Force  &  Green,  killed  by  Indians,  277. 

Ford,  G.  W.,  donor  44. 

I'^orsyth,   11.   A.,   mentioned,  342. 

Fort  Atkinson,  mentioned,  312,  313,. 

I-'ort  Burd,  location,  235. 

Fort  Crawford,  .Morgan  at,  250. 

Fort  I'itt,  invested  by  Indians,  235.. 

Fort  Winnebag*;,  why  erected,  309,  310; 
early  history,  309-21  ;  1836  treaty 
at,  318,  319,  370,  407  ;  1837,  Ubald- 
Ine's  tavern,  371,  372;  1837,  Lowe  In 
command,  371. 

I''osbinder,  C.  M.,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 391,  392. 

Foster,   E.   II.,   donor,  44. 

Foster,  E.   J.,   donor,  23. 

Foster,  E.  N.,  donor  to  Bindhig  Fund, 
G2. 

Foster,  J.  W.,  cited,  140,  147,  IG3, 
1G8. 
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Foster   &   Whitnej',   on    Lake  Superior, 

I'ifed,  100. 
Fountain,  town,  mentioned,  382. 
Fowler,  Miss  Kmily,  early  teacher,  384. 
Fowler,  II.  A.,  early  i)ostma.sti'r,  384. 
Fowler's  I'rairie,   mentioned,  384. 
Fox,  Harvey  G.,  noticed,  455. 
Fox    Indian.s,  party   destroyed   in  .1729, 

245  ;  tradition  of  war,  IT.'JO,  liOT,  2(ks, 

2*n  ;    defeated    in    1730,    232,  245- 

247;    mentioned    in    1818,    288,    281»  ; 

1832,   Sauk  War,   249,   2G5-28G,  311- 

3U)  ;  dress,  304. 
French,    Mrs.    Bella,    donor,    44  ;  Hist. 

Broioi   Count!/,  cited,  324. 
French,  Benjamin,  donor,  44. 
Frobisher,  — ,  cited,  156. 
Fry,  Joshua,  interpreter  for  New  Glarus 

emigrants,  441. 
Fuli.'r,  Joseph   C,  noticed,  458,  477. 
Fuller  &  Ray,  lumbermen,  406. 
Fult(»n,  Geoj-ge,  noticed,  447. 


Gage,  Walter  B.,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 393. 

Gagnier,  liijeste,  killed  by  Indians,  255. 
Gahen,  B.,  lumberman,  404. 
Gaines,  E.  P.,  mentioned,  26G. 
Gale,  Rev.  — ,  mentioned,  405. 
Galena  Advertiser,  cited,  319. 
Gallatin,  Albert,  cited,  159. 
Gaipin,  S.  A.,  donor,  44. 
Gardner,  John,  benefactor,  59. 
Garneau,  F.  X.,  cited,  188. 
GarrLson,  W.  P.,  donor,  23,  44,  77. 
Gary,  George,   donor  to  Binding  Fund, 
62. 

Gasj)arin,  Countess  De,  donor,  23,  43. 
Gaston,  — ,  lumj>erman,  403, 
Gatschet,  A.  S.,  donor,  77. 
Genealogy,  works  on,  received,  38,  70, 
Gentry,  James  H.,  in  Black  Hawk  War, 

206,  270,  277,  286. 
Georgia  Historical   Societey,  donor,  23, 

77. 

(Jeruuinhnvn,  settlement,  .■!i)3,  .394.  , 

Giasson,  Sieur  — ,  mentioned,  215. 

Gibson,  John,  surrendered  by  Indians, 
1763,  237. 

Gilbert,  Capt.  — ,  early  Wisconsin  boat- 
man, 375. 

Giles,  Miss  E.  A.,  donor,  44. 

Giles,  G.  E.,  donor,  50. 


Giles,  II.  II.,  curator  of  Society,  9-12; 
donor,  52  ;  resolutions  on  Carpenter, 
86. 

Gill,  Jo,  Juneau  county  pioneer,  398, 
397. 

Gilnian,   Alfred,   donor,  44. 
Cilman,  Henry,  cited,  171,  172. 
Gilpin,   Henry   D.,  benefactor,  31. 
(iirard,  T.  II.,  donor,  49. 
(iirneau,   Eevi,   lumberman,  400. 
CHarus    (Switzerland),   customs,  413-15, 

4'22,   424,   429,  430,  436,  440,  444. 
Gomara,    — ,    Mexican    historian,  cited, 

107. 

Good,  T.  G.,  donor,  28. 
Goodrich,  D.  W.  C,  donor,  44. 
(Jordon,  Lieut.  — ,  cruel  death,  235. 
Gorrell,    James,    abandons    Green  Bay, 

218,   232-39;   sketch  of,  233. 
Goss,  E.  .II.,  donor,  23. 
Gould,  S.  C,  donor,  23,  44,  77. 
Graham,  Dimcan,  mentioned,  53,  254. 
Grand     Rapids,    mentioned,    372,  395, 

399. 

Grand  River  (Michigan),  mentioned, 
211,  214. 

Grant,  John,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
38.3,  384. 

Gratiot,  Henry,  Indian  agent,  266,  272. 
Gray,  Alfred,  donor,  23. 
Gray,  Martin,  Mauston  pioneer,  387. 
Gray,  W.  IL,  donor,  77. 
Great  Britain,   Patent  Reports,   21,  42,. 
77. 

Green,  D.    IL,   donor,  77. 

Green,  John,   noticed,  459. 

Green,  S.  A.,  donor,  23,  44,  77. 

Green,  William,  Juneau  country  pio- 
neer,  390,  392. 

Green  Bay,  1634,  Nicolet's  visit,  188- 
94,  242  ;  1686,  Perrot's  ostensorlum, 
200-206;  1716-46,'  Indian  wars,  241- 
48;  1726,  council  there,  244;  1730, 
Fox  tradition,  207-208,  291  ;  1737- 
1800,  Langlade  Papers,  209-23;  1746, 
onward,  continuous  settlement,  217 ; 
17(53,  Gorrell  retires.  218,  232-35,- 
1703-05,  frontier  troubles,  232-40; 
1818,  Tanner's  visit,  287-92;  1821- 
30,  Eleazer  Williams,  327-43;  1822- 
2;;.  early  scliools.  .■>."!9,  341  ;  Robert  Ir- 
win, Jr.,  postmaster,  440;  1824,  Mrs. 
Bristol's  reminiscences,  293-3  0  8  ; 
1828,  the  settlement,  209. 
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Greonman,  J.  W.,  donor,  50. 

Gregory,  Chailos  Noble,  tribute  to  Car- 
penter, 107,  108. 

Gregory,  Jolin,  Jiineau  county  pioneer, 
388. 

Gridley,  John,  noticed,  454. 

(Jrij^non,  Augustin,  cited,  '201,  20!),  i;iO. 

217,   227-230,  303. 
Grignon,  Augustin,  Jr.,  mentioned,  227. 
Grignon,   Charles    A.,   in    Black  Hawk 

War,  270. 

Grignon,  I'lerre,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  mentioned, 
200,  218. 

Grignon's     Trading     Post,  mentioned, 

370,  300. 
Grimm,  G.,  donor,  77. 
Grob,  Jacob,  leader  of  S\vis.s  emigrants, 

417,  410. 

Guenilier,    liichard,     member  executive 

committee,  7-12. 
Guernsey,   Utis,   donor,    77,  82. 
Guillroy,   .Vnton     and    wife,  mentioiied, 

210. 

Gundlacli,  .Jacob,  Juneau  county  pio^ 
neer,  ;;03,  :i!)4. 

Gupi)ey,  J.  J.,  vice-president  of  So- 
ciety, 7,  9,  11;  donor  to  Binding 
Fund,  02. 

Gurnee,  John  D.,  curator  of  Society, 
7-12. 

Gwynne,  Thomas  I*.,  mentioned,  321. 


Haines,   Seldon,   donor,  44. 
Ilakluyt,  cited,  150. 
Hale,  Benjamin  E.,  noticed,  464. 
Hale,  D.   M.,   donor,  44. 
Hale,  E.   E.,   donor,  44. 
Hale,  George,   donor,   44,  77. 
Hale,  Nathan,   cited,  354. 
Halo,  Samuel,  noticed,  455. 
Hall,  Daniel,  donor,  27. 
Hall    girls,    captivity    by    Indians,  271, 
281. 

Hamilton,  W.  H.,  noticed,  451. 
Hamilton,    William    S.,    in  Winnebago 

War,  2G0;  in  Black  Hawk  War,  27l3, 

278. 

Hammond,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  donor,  23  ;  Hist. 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  cited,  325,  351, 
352. 

Hand,  J.  P.,  donor,  20. 
Hanson,     J.     11.,     Lust    Prince,  cited, 
345-52,  300-07. 


Ilaraszthy,    Agostin,    mentioned,  321. 
Harding,    William    Henry,  lumberman, 
400. 

llarney,   G.  J.,  donoi',  44,  78. 

ilaniey,  W.   S.,   mentioned,  309-11. 

Harrington,    Perry    G.,    noticed,  451. 

Harris,   Charlotte,   benefactor,  59. 

Harris,  D.  S.,  early  Wisconsin  boat- 
man, 375. 

IIarrist)n,  (5.   L.,  donor,  44. 

Harrison,    W.    II.,    holds    treaty,  205. 

Hart,  John   S.,  ciLed,  00. 

Hartranft,  John   F.,  donor,   23,  78. 

Harvard  College,  donor,  44. 

llaselline,  F.  T.,  donor  to  Binding 
Fund,  02. 

Ilaskins,  C.  II.,  electrician,  mentioned, 
302. 

Ilaskins,   George   W.,   cited,  302. 
Hastings,  S.  C.,  benefactor,  58. 
Hastings,  S.   D.,  curator  of  Society,  7- 

12;   donor,   23,  28. 
llawes,   David,   Juneau   county  pioneer, 

301. 

Hawk-mau-ne-ga,    or   Spoon    De  Kaury, 

mentioned,  54. 
Hawkins,  U.  C,  donor,  23. 
Hawks,   Francis   L.,   commends  Society, 

55 

Ilawley,   James,   donor,  78. 

Ileavey,  James,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 

301,  392. 
Heim,  J.  J.,  donor,  27. 
Hemenway,  Miss  A.  M.,  donor,  44. 
Henry,    David,   Juneau   county  pioneer, 

391. 

Henry,  James  D.,  in  Black  Hawk  War, 
272,  281,  284,  312. 

Herbin,  Louis,  commanding  at  Mack- 
inaw, 211,  212. 

Herniman,  G.  and  W.,  Juneau  county 
pioneers,  379. 

Hewett,  Joseph,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 395. 

Hev/itt,  James,  donor,  28. 

Hewlett,  Joseph,  early  Wisconsin  plo- 
ne(;r,  385. 

Ileyl,    Lewis,   donor,  23. 

Hill,  Uriah,  Jmieau  county  pioneer, 
393,  399,  400. 

Hills,  L.  B.,  donor,  23. 

Hilton,   Joseph,   lumberman,  403. 

Hlnton,  George,  Junt-au  county  pioneer, 
379. 
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Histoi-ical  Relics  of  North-West,  195- 
2  00. 

Hitt       Gibbs,  donors,  27,  28. 
Hoadloy,  Charles  J.,  donor,  44. 
Hobarr,    J.    11.,    mentioned,    325,  336, 
337,    3 1)  7 . 

Hobhins,  Joseph,  curator  of  Society, 
7-]  2  ;   donor,  81. 

Hodge,   John,   lumbernaan,  404. 

Hodges,  li.  M.,  honorary  vice-president 
of  Society,  7,  9 ;  donor  to  Binding 
Fund,  14,  32,  01  ;  noticed,  03. 

Hodgins,  J.  G.,  donor,  44. 

Hoeflinger,   C.,   donor,  82. 

Hoibrook,  J.  B.,  donor  to  Binding 
Fund,  02. 

Holden,  C.  C.   P.,  donor,  78. 

Holland  Purchase,  History  of,  men- 
tioned, 45U. 

Hollister,  A.  E.,  donor,  47. 

Holiuan,  J.  D.,  donor,  27,  48,  49. 

HoUnes,   Charles,   lumbermaz^,  402. 

Holt,  David,  donor,  49. 

Uolton,  M  D.,  donor  to  Binding  Fund, 
01,  02. 

Honey,  wild,  plentiful,  383. 

Hopkins,   J.   C,   noticed,  402. 

Ilorton,  George  F.,  donor,  23. 

HotchUiss,   11.   H.,   noticed,  473. 

Hough,  F.  B.,  donor,  48,  78;  cited, 
325,   300,  300. 

Houghton,  Jacob,  on  ancient  copper 
mining,  140-51. 

Howe,  T.  C,  donor,  44,  78. 

Hoy,  P.  K.,  on  fabrication  of  copper 
tools,  109-73. 

Hoyt,  A.   S.,   donor,  44. 

Hoyt,  J.   S.,   lumberman,  402. 

Hoyt,  J.  W.,  donor,  24  ;  plaster  medal- 
lion of,  SO. 

Hubbell,   Levi,   noticed  453,  454. 

Hudson,  J.  W.,  donor,  28. 

Huh",  Mrs.  Charles,  early  teacher,  393. 

Hughes,  William,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer,  393,  394. 

Humboldt,    — ,   cited,    140.  , 

Humes  k  Beckwith,   lumbermen,  400. 

Humphrey,  A.  A.,  donor,  24,  78. 

Hunt,  H.  I.,  Detroit  pioneer,  302. 

Hunt,  L.   E.,   donor,  44. 

Hum,  Samuel  IT.,  honorary  vice-presi- 
dent of   Society,  11. 

Hi:nt.  W.   E.,  donor,  44. 


Hunter,  C.  E.,  donor,  44. 
Hunter,  i:d\vard  M.,  noticed,  472. 
Huntington,  E.   II.,  donor,  27. 
Huntley,   E.   D.,  remarks  on  Carpenter, 
93. 

Iluntle}-,   K.,   lumberman,  405. 
Iluiehinson,   B.   E.,   curator  of  Society, 
11,  12. 

Hutchinson,  James  and  John,  lumber- 
mi'n,  384. 

Hutchinson,  William  T.,  noticed,  452. 
Hyde,   Thomas,   Juneau  county  pioneer, 

391,  392. 
Hyer,  David,  Madison  pioneer,  453. 

iLLixuis,  Secretary  of  State,  donor,  24. 
Indian    Bureau,    Commissioner,  donor, 

Indianai)olis  Public  Library,  donor,  24, 
78. 

Indian  matters  in  Wisconsin  :  Algon- 
tiuin  tribes,  101  ;  Sauk  tradition,  re- 
ferred to,  84  ;  Esquimaux,  158 ; 
llurons  and  Montagnais,  101  ;  Mexi- 
can and  Lake  Superior  Indians,  105  ; 
Mexicans  skilled  in  metallurgy,  105- 
07;  Indian  pictography,  174,  186; 
Otcawas  and  Outagamies  at  war, 
203  ;  1087,  Wisconsin  tribes  oppose 
the  Iroquois,  204  ;  Indians  wars  of 
Wisconsin,  241-80 ;  1710,  Louvigny's 
expedition,  207,  243-44  ;  1728,  De 
Lingery's  expedition,  244-45  ;  1729, 
Fox  party  destroyed,  245  ;  1730, 
r^liu-in's  expedition,  207,  208,  232, 
245-47,  291  ;  Du  Buisson's  expedi- 
tion, 247  ;  De  Villler's  .  expedition, 
207,  247,  248  ;  1754-00,  Langlade's 
services,  211-17;  1700,  Chegolme- 
gon  Incident,  221-20 ;  1703,  Pontiac's 
congress  at  Milwaukee,  228;  Indian 
outbreak,  232-30  ;  capture  of  Mack- 
inav,',  217,  227-31;  Nis-so-wa-quet 
and  Kf-non-chau-sii\  214;  Menomo- 
ne>'s  esccrt'Lt.  (;orrcll,  218,  232,  2;55  ; 
tMiipiti'was  continiu^  inimical,  218,  21f>  ; 
1703-04,  Indian  trade  at  Green  Bay, 
289,  290  ;  1821-22,  reception  of  New 
matters,  220-22;  3  804,  treaty  with 
tlie  Sauks,  205;  1818,  lowas,  Sauks 
and  I'^oxes,  288,  289  ;  Winnebagoes. 
289-90  ;  1821-22,  reception  of  New 
York   Indians,   335-41;   treaty  papers 
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with  Judge  Martin,  338;  1823- 

■J4,  s>tockbridgi'S  scuttle  in  Wisconsin, 
3;i8  ;  182.'.,  I'raitie  du  Chien  treaty, 
L'r)li  ;  ]8ii7,  Winnebago  outbreak,  253- 
tH  ;  Mcnomonecs  and  Oneidas  in  serv- 
ice, ;  truaty  at  Buttes  des  Morts, 
-■;  H  ;  I'l.  \^'innebago  establislied,  309, 
."UO;  1S31.  Monomonee  treaty,  342, 
343:  ]83>L',  lilack  Hawk  War,  249, 
2G5-S(),  311-10;  Pottawattamie  coun- 
cil at  Cliii.'ago,  84  ;  IMenoinonees  and 
Sioux  in  service,  27(j--278  ;  Still- 
man's  defeat,  2G8,  2G9  ;  Pcckatonica 
battle,  277,  278;  horse  stampede,  ;n  4  ; 
^Vise<lnsin  Heights  battle,  28;l.  2.S4, 
;;ir);  I5a(l  Axe  battle,  2S4,  28.").  Hi,'); 
Apple  liiver  Fort  attack,  278-80; 
Maj.  iJeuK-nt's  light,  279,  280  ;  Black 
Hawk  captured,  28r),  310  ;  1S;5G,  Win- 
nebago treaty,  ;{19,  ;;7U,  1(17; 
1848.  -Mi^nomonee  treaty,  227-31,397, 
407. 

Ingalls,    F.   S.,   donor,  24. 
Interior   Dei)artment,   U.    S.,   donor,  25, 
4(;. 

Iowa   Historical   Society,   donor,   44,  51, 
78. 

Irish,  .1.         donor,  24,  44. 
Ironton,    early   settlement,  383. 
Irwin,    .\le.vander   J.,   portrait  received, 
''~> 

Irwin.   Mrs.   Frances,   donor,  25. 
Irwin,    Robert,   Samuel   and  Ale.xander, 

mentioned,  309,  340. 
Isham,    Willard,   noticed,  453. 


Jacksox,  Alonzo  B.,  noticed,  466,  467. 

Jackson,   Darius  C,  noticed,  457. 

Jackson.   Francis,  donor,  44. 

James,  C.  L.,  donor,  78. 

James,  Edwin,    prepares   Tanner's  Nar- 

rat  ice,  475. 
James,  T.  J*.,  donor,  24. 
Janes,    Henry    F.,    Janesville  pioneer, 

370. 

Jarn'sville,   mentioned,  370.  ' 

Janssen,  Edward  H.,  noticed,  457,  45S. 

Jarvls,   Edward,  donor,  44. 

Je-ffreys,  Usal  V.,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer,  393,  399. 

Jenkins,  J.  G.,  donor,  44. 

.lenkins,  SteMh(>n,  donor,  78. 

Jenny,  M.,  of  Switzerland,  mentioned, 
417. 

32 


.Tenny,  I'.,  Sr.,  New  Glarus  pioneer, 
425. 

Jenny,  I'eler,  .\ew   (ilarus   teacher,  4  33. 
Jisitit   Rihitions,   cit(-d,  188-93. 
Jiilson,   liavid,   donor,  78. 
.foluis  Hopkins  T'ni\-t.M-sity,  donor,  78. 
Johnson,    Alexander,     in     Black  Hawk 
War,  315. 

Johnson,  Crisfield,  donor,  44  ;  early 
settler  of  Hock   Prairie,  370. 

Johnson,  (ieorge,  in  l>laek  Hawk  War, 
27(;. 

.loluisoii,  .lames,  mentioru'd,  250;  Juneau 

county   i)loneer,  ;195. 
Johnsoii,  John    A.,    curator   of  Society, 

7-12. 

Johnson,  Timothy,  photograph  received, 
25. 

Johnson,  Sir    William,   cited,  233. 
Johnson,  W.   \W,  donor,  78. 
.lohnston,  (Jeorge,  Sauk  tradition,  84. 
.lohnstone,    Chcjvalier    Alexander,  MSi, 

letters,  82. 
Jolliet,  J.iniis,  parents,   193  ;  Z^IS.  notes, 

2(12. 

.lories,   Cai)t.   — ,   in   Black   Hawk  War, 

2st;. 

Jones,    ('.    ('.,    donor,  78. 
.Fones,   H.   (i.,  donor,  78. 
.fones,  Horatio,   mentioneii,  3;M. 
. I  ones,  ;M.   M.,    donor,  78. 
.loiies,  X.   P.,  mentioned,  201. 
Jones,  Miss    Priscilla,    donor,   28.  ■ 
.loiMiuii're,     MaiHjuis    de     la,  mentioned, 
210,  211. 

.luruau  County,  exploration  and  settle- 
ment,  ;'.70-410,  475-77. 

Juneau,  Solomon,  plaster  bust,  received, 
80. 

Kai..il.mazou,   mentioned,  211. 
Kansas    I'oard    of    Agriculture,  donor, 
78. 

Kansas  Historical  Society,  donor,  44, 
78. 

Kearsley,    .[.,    coiinuissinncr    to  adjust 

land   claiuis,  217. 
Ke-(.'hi.'  mo-co-man,  or  (ireat  Knife,  228. 
Keene,  H.  S.,  donor,  27. 
Ki41ogg,   Daniel,   lumberman,  402. 
Kellogg,    Lafayette,   noticed,  470. 
Kt'llogg's  Crove,   Indian  figlit  near,  279, 

280. 

Kelly,  J.   D.,  donor,  50. 
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Kemper,  J.,  mentioned,  Ho3. 

Kennedy,   1).,   donor,  78. 

Kenosha     County     Historical  Society, 

donor,  78. 
Kenosha,  Hale  a  pioneer,  455. 
Kenyon,  M.  C,  Juneau  county  j)ioneer, 

;i79. 

Kett,,  II.  F.,  donor,  78. 

Ktye.s,  E.  W.,  curator  of  Society,  7-12. 

Kidder,   Fred.,   donor,  78. 

Kildnre,   town,  settlement,  390. 

Kilroy,  James,  early  New  Glarus 
teacher,  432. 

Kimball,  C   H.,  donor,  51. 

King,   Uufus,   noticed,  452. 

Kingshorough,  Lord,  Mexican  Antiqui- 
ties, cited,  110. 

King.sbury,  A.,   donor,  44. 

Kiagsl)ury,  Epbraim,  Junt'au  county  pio- 
neer, 380,  381,  388. 

Kingsbury,  II.  W.,  mentioned,  402. 

Kingsley,  Klias,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
303. 

Kingston,  John  T.,  vice-president  of 
Society,  7,  0,  11  ;  Early  Western 
Days  commended,  52  ;  commends  the 
Society,  56,  57 ;  referred  to,  316 ; 
native  of  Illinois,  398 ;  Juncmu 
County  Settlement,  370-410,  475-77  ; 
1837,  explores  the  country,  370-74  ; 
1843,  second  exploration,  .395,  396; 
1848,  explores  Yellow  River,  397 ; 
locates  Necedah,  397  ;  of  firm  of 
Weston  &  Co.,  398  ;  filling  town  of- 
fices, 405,  406. 

Klacssy,   David,   mentioned,  437. 

Klein,  T.  P.,  mentioned,  204,  205. 

Knapp,  E.  R.,  mentioned,  405. 

Knapp,  Edwin   S.,   mentioned,  405. 

Knapp,  Rev.  — ,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 380,  381. 

Knight,  Miletus,  donor,  82,  83. 

Knobel,  F.,  New  Glarus  teacher,  4:;3, 
435. 

Knowlcs,  E.  P.^  bust  of  Juneau,  80. 
Koch,  Dr.  — ,  cited  on  mastodon,  147- 
49. 

Kralczinski,  Franciskos,  noticed,  454. 
Krautbauer,    Bishop    F.    C,  mentioned, 

200,  204. 
Kratithahn,  P.  C,  noticed,  470. 
Kuehn,  FY-rdinand,  member  of  executive 

committee,  7,  8. 


Labarre,   M.,  lumberman,  401. 
La   Crossf   \'aliey.   Pictured   Cave,  174- 
87. 

La  Fayett*'  College,  donor,  44. 
Laidler,  T.,  donor  to  Binding  Fund,  62. 
Laing,  K.  W.,  donor,  78,  83. 
La    Mothe,     William,     mentioned,  220, 
221. 

Lani',  Joseph,  noticed,  455. 
Langevin,    Mrs.    Domitilde,  mentioned, 
218. 

Langlade,  Augustin,  mentioned,  209, 
21(1,  217,  221  ;  widow,  221,  222. 

Langlade,  CMuiries,  mentiuned,  209-223; 
defeats  the  Sauks,  li48  ;  married, 
at  (jrand  River,  21 1 ,  2 1  2  ;  on  the  Ohio, 
2i;!;  1757,  returns  to  ^Mackinaw,  213  ; 
1758,  at  Mackinaw,  213,  214;  1760, 
in  charge  of  Indians,  215  ;  1763,  at 
Green  Bay,  217  ;  saves  Mackinaw 
prisoners',  230 ;  commands  at  Macki- 
naw, 217,  219;  1775,  engaged  in  In- 
dian trade,  221  ;  1777,  at  Green  Bay, 
apparently,  220-23;  1778,  at  Macki- 
naw, 221  ;  1782,  his  mother  referred 
to,  221,  222;  1800,  dies,  222. 

Langston,  W.  J.,  donor,  44,  51. 

Langworthy,  I.  P.,  donor,  44. 

Lapham,  1.  A.,  lieirs,  donors,  24,  44. 

j^apham,  S.  G.,  donor,  24. 

Lapliam,  W.  B.,  donor,  44. 

La  Pointe,  or  Chegoimegon,  Incident, 
224-26. 

La  I'otherie,  — ,  cited,  203. 
Lamed,  Miss  E.  D.,  donor,  44. 
Lamed,  Mrs.  William,  benefactress,  59. 
La  Ronde,  John  T.,  mentioned,  320,  321, 

385,  386. 
Lawe,  Judge  John,  old  papers,  53. 
Lawler,  John,  donor   to  Binding  Fund, 

62. 

Lawrence,  William,  commands  at  Green 
Bay,   306,  309. 

Lawrence,  William,  Dane  county  pio- 
neer, 371. 

Lawrence,    Lucius   and   W.,  lumbermen, 

402,  403. 
Lay,  J.  IL,   donor,  24. 
Leach,   Charles,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 

388,  389. 

Lead,    early    product    of    lead  minea, 

250,  251. 
Leavitt,  G.  .V.  &  Co.,  donors.  44. 
Lecuyer,  — ,  early  oflii.-er  at  Mackinaw, 

211. 
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lAi-,  Is.iac,  agent  to  adjust  land  claims, 
21S. 

Lee,  J.  II.,  noticed,  453. 

J.(';,'!('i',  (Jeorgc,  Sr.,  leader  (jT  New  Oiarus 
emigrants,  -117,  42.-). 

Le  Jrune,   Father,  eited,  188,   J  Si). 

l.i'inoiiw ier  (town),  setilenient,  '.'tSl,  .".SS. 

I,enox,  .lames,  benefactor,  31,  58. 

Leslie,   Williuiii,  mentioned,  219. 

Lewis,  Miss  .1.  L.,  donor,  50. 

Lewis,  .Tames  T.,  vice-president  of  So- 
ciety, 7,  9,  11  ;  commends  the  Soci- 
ety, 5(5  ;  donor  to  Binding  Fund,  G2. 

Lewis,   .John,   noticed,  44G. 

Libraries,    their   \alue   and    utility,  57- 

(;u. 

Liljrary  of  Congress,  donor,  24,  44. 

Library  of  Wis.  Hist.  Society,  addi- 
tions,  15-22,   33-42,  04-75. 

Lignery's   expedition,    244,  245. 

Linn,  J.  B.,  dorior,  24. 

Lindsay,   Allen,   mentioned,  255,  258. 

Lipcap,  Solomon,  liilled,  255. 

Llttlejohn,  F.  J.,  donor,  24. 

Little,  Dr.  —  .luneau  county  pioneer, 
380. 

Little  Niagara,  supplies  lost  there,  236. 
Little     Priest,     Winnebago    chief,  271, 
272,  27G. 

Little  Thunder,  Winnebago  chief,  271, 
316. 

Lockwood,  James  IL,  and  wife,  men- 
tioned, 259. 

Loomis,   W.   IT.,  donor,  82. 

Looney,  — ,  .Tuneau  county  pioneer,  391, 
392. 

Longevity  in  Wisconsin,  instances,  452, 
45;;,   450,   400,  403. 

r>ong  Island  Hist.  Society,  donor,  78. 

Lothrop,  S.  K.,  cited,  356,  368,  306. 

Lottridge,  — ,  Indian  trader,  234,  239. 

Loughrldge,   W.  B.,  donoi-,  24. 

Lounsberry,   Prof.  — ,  referred   to,  90. 

Louvi^niy's  expedition,  207,   243,  244. 

Lovell,   Fred.   S.,  noticed,  409. 

Lowd.'rmilk,   W.   II.,   donor,  44. 

Lowe,  (lideon,   mentioned,  321,  371. 

Lov.  th,  .John,  noticed.  400. 

Luce,   S.   S.,  donor,  78. 

Luihsin^'er,  Christian,  Xi'W  (Jiarus 
teacher,  433. 

I.uch.singer,  .lohn,  on  Ni-w  Glarus  col- 
ony,  81,   411-:;9;   nollced,   411,  434. 

Lirdiiiglon.  llari'ison,  on  executive  com- 
iniitre  f)f  S(K'i(  ly,  7,  8;  donor,  24, 
44,  51,  78. 


Lyuian,   'riieodoro,   donor,  24. 

Lynde,   W.    P.,   donor,  44. 

Lyndis,   .lame^  .1.,   noticed,   402,  4<J.'J. 

L\on,  Isaac,  cm'ulor  of  Society,  7-12; 
donoi-,  24,  44  ;  services  as  cabinet- 
kei'iM'r,  :;o,  52,  8."!  ;  crayon  portrait 
received,  80. 


Mackioy,  — ,  Sauk  county  pioneer,  390^ 
Maclcinav.',      20:)-222  ;      capture,  217, 

227-231 . 
.Madtlen,  .lauu\s,   donor,  48. 
Madison,   in   I )cccmlM-r,  18.37,  370,  371  ; 

P.oard  of  Education,  donor,  51  ; 
Mddlnon   Count  ii,  X.    Y.,   History,  cited, 

325,  ;!5i.  ;;5i>. 
Magazines    and    Ileviews    received,  18, 

38,  71. 

Ma  goon,   Henry   S.,  donor,  45. 

Magoon,  Richard  IL,  a  Wisconsin  pio- 
neer,   portrait    received,  25. 

Mah-zah-ma-nee-kah,  kills  Pauquette, 
;{18,  319. 

Main,  .\.  II.,  treasurer  of  Society,  7, 
9,  11. 

Maine  Historical  Society,  donor,  45. 

Malley,  C.   W.,  donor,  81. 

Maltl)y,    C.    O.,    funeral    discourse  on 

(-'ai-pcntrr,  93. 
Manchester   (Eng.)    Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.,. 

donor,  45. 

Mandt'vilii',   .lack,   daring  exploit,  257. 
Miinn,   Charles,   donor,   24,  44. 
Mann,   .1.,   donor,  78. 
Manning,   Kobei-t,  donor,  45. 
Manusci-ipts'    and    autogra{)hs  received, 

20,   29,  49,  52,  82,  84. 
Munville,   .lames   L.,   noticed.  405. 
.Maps  and  atlases  received,  21,  40,  73  ; 

of  Laiu^  Superior  and  the  M ississij)pi, 

202. 

March,    T.    .\.,    referred    to,  90. 

Marcy,    ()liv<'r,    donor,  78. 

.Margi-y,   Pierre,   cited,  205. 

Marin's  exixdii  ion,  207,  208,  232,  245- 
247,  291. 

Mariner,   Mrs.    Hol)ert,    donor,  83. 

.Mari(;n   (town),  settlement,  390. 

.Marquette,   MS.  journal,  202. 

Marsh,  .lohn,  In  Black  Hawk  War,  276. 

Marsh,   <).  C.,  donor,  45. 

Marshall,  Samuel,  vice-jireslden t  of  So- 
ciety, 7,  9,  11  ;  donor  to  Bixidlng- 
Fund,  01. 
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Martin,  M.  L.,  vice-prcsitlent  o£  So- 
ciety, 7,  0,  11;  con  tribtites  Lang- 
hulc  Papers,  201)-2o  ;  secretary  at 
PovKan   treaty,   2;;(>,   'j:!!  ;   cited,  217, 

;;r»r>,  :5()2,  ,'508. 

Marty,  .Mattliias,  clerk  oftireen  county, 
;!;!4. 

Maryland  Historical  So^'iety,  donor,  24, 
4.'),  7JS. 

]Sfa^,saelulsell.s,  J'.oard  of  iMlucalion, 
donor,  24,  4o  ;  Board  <>(  Health, 
lioiior,  24  ;  (^eni'ral  Iluspltal.  donor, 
7S  ;  Historical  S(X-iety,  donor,  24,  4o, 
T.S  ;  IHstorio-Cienealogiciil  Sociidy, 
^lonor,  2  1,  4r»,  78;  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, donor,  4;!,  7S  ;  Secretary  of 
Slate,  donor,  24,  78. 
■]Mason,  John,  Juneau  county  pion(>er, 
890. 

Mason,  John  T.,   mentioned,  342. 
Mastodon,    contemporary    with'  luound- 

huildors,  147-49. 
Match-e-ke-\vis,  Chippewa  chicly  229. 
Mather,    Eloazer,    ancestor    of  Eleazer 

Williams,  otiti. 
"Matson,  N.,  donor,  78. 
I^lau^hs,  M.  M.,  noticed,  o85,  o80. 
Maughs,   Nicholas,   mentioned,  880. 
Mauston,  early  settliMuent,  885-87,  408- 

410. 

McAHster,  — ,  mentioned,  885. 

McAllister,   James,   donor,  44. 

McArthui-,  D.  S.,  donor,  88. 

McBride,  D.,  early  ]?,rauston  editor,  885, 

McCabe's  Gazetteer,  cited,  200. 

McCallura.  William,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 388. 

McCaule.^,   C.   A.,   lumberman,  402. 

McC'loud,  James,   donor,  27. 

McComber,  S.  D.  &  H.  M.,  Juneau 
county  pioneers,  379. 

McDava,  William,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 880. 

McDermolt,   Hugli,  noticed,  45G. 

lilcHill,  A.  S.,  donor  to  Binding  Fund, 
02. 

McDoiuill,   Robert,   mentioned,  58. 
Mcl'^ntec",    — ,    Juneau    county  f)ioneei% 
891. 

McEwen  Rock,  mentioned,  872. 
"McFarlane,    Hugh,    Wisconsin  pioneer, 

820,  381,  398. 
McOovern,   L.,  donor,  81. 
McGrath,  M.  K.,  donor,  24. 
Mctiregor,    James    and    John,  lumber- 
men, 403. 
"McCuirck,   Edward,  noticed,  457. 


-McICay,    ^^'illiu^^,    mentioned,  58. 
McKrniiey,     'P.     f..,     holds     Butte  de.<i 

.Morts   treaty,   84 i. 
:Mcl.ane,  a.   II.,   portrait  I'ecoived,  25. 
.McNair,    Tliomas,    nii'ntioned,    259,  2G0. 
.Mc.Xeil,  J.   B.,   UH  iH  i(jni'd,  885,  880. 
McXown,   .IoIuj,   Jiniean   county  pioneer, 

8SK. 

-Mears,   James   R.,   noticed,  459. 

Medal,  Centennial,  awarded  to  Society, 
49;  A'enelian,  of  l(;(i5;'  foimd  in  Illi- 
nois, 1!)5. 

Medhury.   A.   K..    donor,  78. 

Medili,  William,  holds  Boygan  treaty, 
227-81. 

.Me(4<er,   Moses,   portrait   r(-ceived,  40, 

Meeker,   Mi's.   Moses,   donor,  40. 

Mcnges,  A.,  donor,  27. 

Menomonee  Indians,  1729-80,  aid  the 
French  against  the  Fo.xes,  245-247  ; 
1763,  oppose  Pontiac's  scheme,  228, 
229;  escort  Glorrell  and  party,  218; 
1821-22,  receive  N.  Y.  Indians,  335- 
8;!9  ;  1827,  aid  (Jo\  ernment  against 
Winnebagoes,  202  ;  treaty  at  Butte 
des  Morts,  811  ;  1881,  treaty  at 
Washington,  842,  848  ;  188.2,  oppose 
Sauks  anc.  l\>xes,  270,  277;  1848,  Poy- 
gan   treaty,  227-281,   897,  407. 

Merrell,  Henry,  Narrative  commended, 
52  ;  noticed,  815,  871.  449. 

Merritt,  J.  1'.,  donor,  45. 

IMethode  family,  kilh^d  liy  Indians,  258. 

Metoxen,   John,   Stockbridge   chief,  888. 

Michelet,  M.,  donor,  27. 

Michigan   State  Library,  donor,  24,  45. 

Middle  Island,  Bake  Superior,  men- 
tioned,  22  1. 

Millard's   Bi'airie,   nu-ntioned,  .888. 

Miller,  J.  D.,  donor,  24. 

Miller,   W.   (1.,   donor,  24. 

Millman,  Rob.u-t  H.,  noticed,  454. 

Mills,  Simeon,  vice-president  of  Society, 
7-12;  donor,  88;  reports  resolutions 
on  Smith,  108. 

Mills,   W..   donor,   4  5. 

Milwaukee,     Bon  t lac's     IndifUi  congress 

there,  228  ;  Indians,  clothed  in  skins. 

808  ;   Chamber  of   Commerce,  donors, 
'    78.  80;  Seniiiiel,  cited,  820. 
Miner,  E.  S.,  pioneer  Upper  Wisconsin, 

899,   401,   402,   405,.  400. 
Miner,  IT.  A.,  donor,  78. 
Minn(^sota   Acadmny   of   Science,  donor, 

78  ;  Historical  Society,  24,  45,  78. 
Missoiu'I  Secretary  of  State,  donor,  24  ; 

Thilversity,  donor,  45,  78. 
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Mitchell,  -Mcxanclcr,  president  of  Soci- 
ety, 7;  life  director,  'J,  11;  donor  to 
Binding  Fund,  Gl. 

Mitchell,   K.,   lumberman,  403. 

Mompascjn,  .Tohn,  commands  at  Slack- 
inaw,  221. 

Monecauning  I.slaiid,  Lake  .Supei'ior, 
mentioned,  224. 

Montana    Historical   Society,  donor,  45. 

Moon('\,  Paul,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
388. 

Moore,  Col.  ■ — ,  mentioned,  370. 
iloore,  ll;ns-ey  '1'.,  noticed,  45S,  -l.'lt. 
]^ 1 00 re,  .7u!ia   A,,   donor,  45. 
Moran,     iOduiond,     early     Green  Day 

trader,  84,  2:!2-40. 
Moi-avian     Missionary     Society,  donor, 

78. 

Miirchoiisi',  Mi.sv  Mary,  early  teacher, 
406. 

Morehouse,  Thoiuas.   lumberman,  404. 
Morgan,  C   C,  donor,  82. 
litorgan,    NVilloughby,   at    Ft.  Crawford, 
250. 

orris,  Thomas,   lumberman,  400. 
Moi-rison,   — ,    eai-ly    La   Pointe  trader, 
224,  22(5. 

Moi'se,  .Tedidiah,  mentioned,  326-28, 
337. 

Murtillet,   Cabriel   de,   cited,  IGS. 
Iilosele.v,   r:.   S.,  donor,  78. 
Mott,  II.,  donor,  78. 

Moylan,         .7un(>au  county  pioneer,  .'JOl . 
Mulloney,    il.,    .Tunf'au    county  pioneer, 
.;;)!. 

Mund,   H(M-nhard,   donor,  48. 
Munsell,  .loi?l,  donor,  24,  45,  78. 
>lunson,  iJavid,  noticed,  454. 
Murat,  J.  A.,  donor,  28. 
l^Iurphy,   John,   lumberman,  404. 
Murray,    William,   noticed,  404. 


K.w.MtKio,    Robert    de,    mentioned,  297, 
209. 

Nccedah,  settleinent,  39G,  397,  401-404, 

406-410;  meaning  of,  396. 
Neenah,   Jlistoru    of,   mentioned,  470. 
Neill.         T>.,  cited,  l.SS. 
Nesbit,   James,    donor,    24,   45  ;  lumbc^r- 

man,   4  04. 
Newell,   W.   \V.,  dono)',  78. 
K(-\vberry,  J.   S'.,   donor,  24. 
Xfubirry,    Walter    P.,    benefactor,  57, 

475. 

New    ICngland    Ilistoric-Cenealogical  So- 
•  ■icty,  donor,  25,  45,  78  ;  cited,  352. 


New  Olarus  Swiss'  Colony,  411-46;  vil- 
lage, locality,  size,  411,  412 ;  charac- 

teristics  of  tlu;  people,  412,  413  ;  causes 
of  settlement,  413-15  ;  Emigration  So- 
ciety, 415,  440,  442;  Duerst  and 
Streiir  agents,  415,  442,  443;  instruc- 
tions to  agents,  415,  416,  440-43  ; 
journey  and  location,  415,  416  ;  1845> 
April,  emigrants  dejjart,  41(),  417  ;  Peg- 
ler  and  Grob  leaders,  417;  June,, 
read!  Baltimore,  418;  July,  reach  St. 
Pouis,  41S;  .send  men  to  iind  agents, 
410;  August,  Kodolpli's  kindness,  419  ; 
lind  the  agents,  419  ;  N.  Duerst  go^'S- 
lo  pilot  (.'migrants,  419,  420;  met  emi- 
grants at  (Galena,  420;  primitive 
slieKer  for  colony,  419;  1845,  .Vugust, 
arrival  of  emigrants,  421  ;  tools  and 
utensils  bi-ought,  420,  421  ;  provisions- 
scarce,  421  ;  clannisbncss  (if  emi- 
grants, 422  ;  additional  huts  erected, 
422,  423;  1845-46,  winter  mild,  423  ; 
1S46,  land  a i)portionetl,  423;  cows,  dc. 
purchased,  421,  443  ;  i)0V(n-ty,  labor, 
economy.  424-26  ;  oxen  purchased,, 
425-445  ;  Mr.  Tschudy  arrives,  425, 
443;  first  c<>nsus,  441,  145;  1846-47, 
winter  si^vere,  443;  3849,  stock  and 
products,  438  ;  1853,  fourth  of  July 
celebralion,  444;  churches  organized^, 
service,  4  27-30,  444  ;  weddings,  bap- 
tisms, !:!(»,.  431  ;  Kilbi  lioliday,  431, 
4.32:  schools  established.  432-34,  444  ; 
I)o!itics,  lawyers,  ))hysicians,  434, 
i:!5  ;  Idvc  of  fatherland,  public  spirit, 
435-:!7  ;  mills,  ))roducts,  etc.,  437, 
4.3S;  liilten  settlemc'ut,  4.38,  439,  444. 
New  riampshire  State  Pibrary,  donor,^ 
24. 

New    nav(.'n    llisrorical    Society,  donor,. 
45. 

New    Haven    (Wis.),   mentioned,  407. 
New   Pisbon,  mentioned,  373,  377,  379- 

82,  408-10. 
New    Yoi'k    Colonidl    Documents,  cited^ 

233  :    Mercantile    Pibrary,    donor,  24>. 

45  ;  R(>gents  of  the  Pinlversity,  donors, 

24:    Slate    Pibrary,    donor,   78;  'I'l-le- 

sr()j)C,  eiled,  .337,  358. 
N'ev,si)aper   files,   additions,   19.   40,  75. 
Niagara,    Pittle,   loss   of  sujii»lies  Ihere^ 

236. 

Nicodemus,  W.  J.  1;.,  donor,  24. 
Nichol,  T.  dontn-,  78. 

Nichols  &   Sluiter,   donors,   45,  51. 
Nicholson,    IP    .\.,    doiioi-     to  Bintling- 
I'^und,  62. 
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Nicolet,  Jean,  Suite's  lYoies  on,  84, 
lSS-«)4. 

Niks    (>ilich.),   Rv(jinicr    and  Adruciitc, 

cited,  I'OT. 
2\ihs'   Xatioiuil   Register,  eitrd,  ;',:54. 
Noblr,    Alexander,    Juneau    county  jjio 

ncer, 

Northrop,  (!.  \'.  N.,  donor,  78. 
Nova    Scotia    Historical    Society,  donor, 
78. 

Nunneniacher,  Jacob,  noticed,  40:5. 
Nut(\  IJedjainin,  noticed,  464. 

On.JEi:TS  of  coHectitin  desired,  4. 

Observatory,   I'.   S.,  donor,  7U. 

•Ohio  Ilistiu-ical  Society,  donor,  4.')  ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  donor,  45. 

Oluisti-ad,  l^'rank,  donor,  82. 

Oneida  Indians,  i-efei-red  to,  54  ;  Ele- 
azer  Williams  with  them,  31*2— tC  ; 
repudiate  Williams,  344-40. 

Oranye  (town),  (n'^anized,  382. 

Oret,'on  I'ioneer  and  Hist.  Society, 
donor,   45,  78. 

Orton.  II.  S.,  vice-president  of  Society, 
7-12  ;  remarks  on  Gen.  Smith,  108, 
118-20. 

Osborn,  l]zra  T.,   l)enefactor,  5S. 
Oshkosh,   Menouionee  chief,   228,  230. 
Ott    r>rt)thers.    New    « liar  us  merchanls, 
437. 

Owen   Bi'other.s,   lumbermen,  403. 
Owens,  O.,   lumberuuin,  404. 

P.VGK,   Harlan   M.,   donor,  45. 

Page,  .1.   If.,  donor,  45. 

Paget,  W.  N.,  donor,  27. 

Paige,  Luclen         donor,  45. 

Paine,  M.  J.,  donor,  82. 

Pard<'e,  O.   S.,  donor,  24. 

Park,  W.  J.,  donor,  45. 

Pai-kcM-,  13.   F.,   donor,  74. 

Parker,  C.  1).,  dono)-,  28. 

Parkinson,    l)aniel  in  Winnebago 

War,  200;  ui  Hlack  Hawk  War,  280; 
cited,  250. 

Parkinson,  J.  B.,  curator  of  Society,  7- 
12;  resolutions  on  Carpenter,  80;  re- 
marks on  Cai'nenter,  101-1 03>.  * 

Parkman,  I^'rancis,  donor,  45  ;  com- 
mends Hie  Society,  55;  cited,  188, 
230. 

Pai'ks,  John,  Juiu-au  county  pioneer, 
382. 

Parks,  Kufus,  noticed,  472,  473. 
Parrish,  Jasjjer,  mentioned,  334. 
Parvin,  '\\   S.,   donor,  24. 


I'al.iit;  ODice  Kejioits,  lirili.-h.  21,  42, 
70. 

raleiit    OtlJce,     w'ashington,    donor,  20, 

21,  24,   42,  7!). 
i'at  1(  rson's  Life  o/   iUuck  JIdti  l:,  cited, 

27;t,  315. 
ratnjuette,    I'eier,   noticed,  .■515-20. 
riali;)d,\,    (Jeorge,    benefactor,  31. 
i'ealjody    luslitute,   donor,   24,   45,  78. 
Peal:,   William,   donor,  27. 
I'earsall,    Freeman,   lumberman,  404. 
Peaslee,  Uobort,   lumberman,  402. 
I'easlee,    William    1).,    Necedah  pioneer, 

4  02. 

I'eck,   Mbtn,  Madison  pioneer,  371. 

I 'eel:.   .Mrs.   li.,  donor,  24. 

Peck,   William,    himberman,   404,  406. 

I'eet,  ^liss  ?*lartha,  donor,  45. 

Pennsylvania  Board  of  Charitle.^,  donor, 
21;  llisiorical  Society,  donor,  24; 
institute   for   Blind,,  donor,  45. 

l'enni'paci;er,   S.    W.,   donor,  78. 

reriodlcals  received,   18,  38,  74. 

I'ei-kins,   Augustus  T.,   donor,  45. 

Perkins.  I'^red.  S.,  vice-president  of  So- 
t'iety,  7-1  2  ;  antiquarian  services,  153; 
on  fal)rication  of  copper  tools,  108. 

I'erkins,  Mrs.  (Jeorgo  A.,  donor,  78. 

Perrot,  Nicolas,  ostensorium  of  1686, 
]  00-206;  Menioire  referred  to,  203; 
services  in  the  North  West.  203,  204. 

Perry,  Oliver  IT.,  victory  on  Lake  Erie, 
300,  301  ;  cited,  301. 

Perry,  \V.  S.,  donor,  24,  45. 

P(>teen\vell,    mentioned,  374-.".77. 

Peters,   Oeurgi;   A.,   lumberman,  300. 

Pettit,   James   J.,    noticed,  400. 

Pettit,  Milton   H.,  i)ortralt  reci'ived,  46. 

Pettit,  Mrs.  M.  II.,  donor  to  Art  Gal- 
lery, 47. 

Phelps.  D.  P.,  donor,  81. 

i'helps,    .lohn,    personal    narrative,  29. 

I 'helps,  O.   S.,  donor,  78, 

Philadelphia  Frii.'nds  Pub.  Co.,  donors, 
45  ;  Library  Company,  donor,  45  ; 
Mercantile  Library,  dcjnor,  45;  Re- 
former, cited,  :137  ;  Social  Science  As- 
sociation,  d(Ji"ior,  78. 

Phill»rick,  P.urley.  lumberman,   401,  -102. 

Phillips,  .\nlhony,  Sr.  &.  Jr.,  lumbermen, 
400. 

Phillips,  Poss,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
;;y.2-:{84. 

Picture  Gallery,   adf'itions,  25,   40,   8(»  ; 

calalogue,  47. 
Pictured    Cave    of    La    Cross'e  \'alley, 

174-87. 

Pier,   ICdward,   noticed,   463,  464. 
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rierre,  J.  L.  dc  la,  early  missionary, 
210. 

IMerson,  C.  B.,  donor,  50. 

Pll;.jrim,   1).         donor,  48. 

I'llkington,  H.  B.,  early  Lemonweir  ex- 
plorer, o70. 

Plnlaiey,  Xinian,  mentioned, 

Pinney,  S.  U.,  curator  of  Society,  7-lii. 

Pixley,    I.,    lumberman,  402. 

Plain    TiutJi.  cited,  oo7. 

Plocker,  \A'illiam,  ,  dunor  to  Binding 
Fluid,  til'  :  noticed,  474. 

Plymoutli  Uuwni,  organized,  ;i.S4. 

Point  Baussi',  mentioned,  371,  o7l'.  ;]73, 

;57t),  470. 

Pontlac's   league,   niention<'d,  'I'lH-'M). 

l*oole,  \V.   S.,  donor,  24. 

Porlier,  Louis  B.,  on  capture  of  Mack- 
inaw, 227-31  ;  sketches  of  Fox  Hiver 
Valley,  227;  cited,  217,  300,  307. 

Porlier,  James  .1.,  early  ^Visconsin  pio- 
neer, 227,  300,  475. 

Posey,  .Mexarder,  in  Black  Hawk  War, 
272,  280-282. 

Postlethwaite,  Samuel,  Indian  trader, 
4:!2-40. 

Potreign,  Jolni,  lumberaian,  400. 

Potter,  J.  \i.  and  II.  F.,  Juneau  cuunty 
pion(>ers,  393. 

Potter,  John  F.,  vice-president  of  So- 
ciety, 7,  0,  11;  commends  the  So- 
ciety ;  50  ;  donor  to  Binding  Fund,  02. 

Pottowattamie  Indians,  referred  to,  228. 

Pound,  T.  C,  vice-president  of  Society, 
7,  9,  11. 

Powell,  J.   W.,  donor,  78. 

Powell,   William,  dictates  narrative,  53. 

Power,  J.  C,  donor,  45. 

Powers,  Jolui  and  Michael,  Juneau 
county  pioneers,  391,  392. 

Poygan  treaty,  1848,  227-231,  397,  407. 

Poynette,  Rowan's  trading-i)ost  near,  371. 

Prairie  du  Chlen,  in  1818,  289  ;  1825, 
treaty,  252  ;  1827,  Winnebago  War, 
253-04  ;  1832,  Black  Hawk  War,  2G5- 
80. 

Pratt,  J.  L.,  noticed,  455. 
Pratt,   Samuel,  noticed,  457. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

donor,  45.  , 
Pritchett,   Richard,  interpreter,  303. 
Proudlit,    Andrew,    curator    of  Society, 

7-12  ;   donor  to  Binding  Fund,  02. 
ProvidenC(i  City   (R.  I.),  donor,  45. 
Provonsal,  father  and  son,  373-375. 
Pi'ussia,  sacrifices'  for  education,  59. 
Pryor   &   Co.,   donors,  45. 


Public   Libraries,  value  and  utility,  57- 

00;   bencfaclors  of,   31,  57-59. 
I'uckaway  (U-  Rush   Lake,  291. 
I'ulcifer,  ]).   II.,  (binor,  78,  83. 
Putnam's  Mnijuzuu,  cited,  300,  307. 
Pulney,   F.   11.,  donor,  24,  45,  79. 

QrACKF.NBos'    II  is  tor  11.   cited,  183. 

(>uanii'i',  L".,  dcmor,  82. 

(Juariteh,   B.,  (bjnor,  45. 

(,)uc  bee   Literary  and   Historical  Society, 

dtinor,  44.  79. 
(^uincy  Public   Library,  donor,  24. 
(juincy,  I'diuund,    donor,  24. 
<)uiii(y,  .Miss   1'].   S.,  donor,  24. 
LJuiru  y,  Josiali,    d(jnur,    2  1. 
t^Uiincy,  S.   M.,   donor,  21. 
Quiwynenong,    or    Monecauning  Island, 

224. 

Ra!mxi:s(v(u:,    C.    S.,    portrait  received, 

Ralph,  J.,  donor,  83. 
Ramsay,  .Vkxiinder  I).,  noticed,  470. 
Ram.-;ay,  1).  (I.  M.,  donor,  82. 
Randall,  - --,  .luneau  county  pioneer,  390, 
40U. 

Raymer,  (ieorge,  curator  of  Society,  11, 
12. 

Read,   Danii'l,  noticed,  473,  474. 
IJeaume,  Charles,  baptizes  a  child,  223. 
Red  J>ird,   Winn(>bago  chief,  mentioned, 

254-50,   200-04,  309. 
Red    Jacket,    Seneca    chief,  mentioned, 

335,  3()8. 
Reed,  F.   R.,  donor,  79. 
Reed,    Myron,   donor,  28. 
Reeve,  J.  T.,  donor,  24,  45,  51,  80. 
Reeves,    Mrs.    William,    donor,    79,  81, 
'  83. 

Relics,  of  the  Northwest,  195-200. 
Remington,  Cyrus  C,  noticed,  474. 
Reviews  and  magazines,  18,  38,  74. 
Reynolds,  B.  O.,  donor,  82. 
Reynolds,  B.   W.,  noticed,  401. 
Reynolds,    John,    mentioned,    258,  268, 
270. 

Retinoids,   S.,   donor,   24,   45,  79. 
Reynolds,    Thouuis,    curator    of  Society, 

7-12;   donor   to   Biniling   Fund,  02. 
Rhode   Island   Historical   Society,  donor, 

45.  79. 

Rice,  John  A.,  donor,  81  ;  (,'Xi)lores  Pic- 
lured  Cave,  170;  on  Pictured  Cave, 
183-187. 
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Rico,  R.  B.,  oav]y  Juneau  county  editor, 
;iSl  ;  Grand  Ilapids  pioneer,  395. 

Ritliards,   Daniel   II.,   noticM.'d,  -lo(j. 

Rieiiardson,   K.,  donor,  79. 

Richer,  A.  1'.,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
:■. ;),"). 

Ridillc,  Tliuinas,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
;;.S4. 

Ritcli,  W.  .1.,  donor,  79. 
Ruannkc    College    (\'a.),    ilonor,  45. 
Itolii.ins'.  Miss  v.,  donor,  70. 
Rolx-nson.    Bisliup    (.'.    F.,    cited.  oGO- 

:^G9. 

Rohin.son,  C.  D.,   cited.  oGl ,  ."{07. 

RoMii.son,  F.    II.,   donor,  -15. 

Robinson,  James,  noticed,  408. 

Rock,  John   [I.,  noticed,  402. 

Rock  I'rairic,   early  settlement,  o70. 

Rodolph,    Theodore,    kindness    to  New 

Clarns  settlers,  419. 
Rodyers,  C.  II.  I'.,  donor,  24. 
Rogers,  — ,  Juneau  county  pioneer,  o9l. 
Rogers,   II.  W.,  donor,  79. 
Rojrers,    .Idcol),    .funeau   county  pioneer, 

.■;.s;),  li'jo. 

Rollins,  John   R.,  donor,  24. 

Ros.s'er,   John,  donor,  45. 

Rossman,  W.,  donor,  82. 

Kountree,  John  11.,  vic(,'-president  of  So- 
ciety, 7,  U,  n  ;  in  Black  Hawk  War, 
liOO. 

Rowan,  Wallis,  1  rading  i)est,  uu-niioned, 
:i71. 

Rowan's  Creek,  mentioned,  .:>j;{. 
Roy,    Amable,   mentioned,  221. 
Rubleo,   Horace,  donor,  45,  51. 
Runkle,     I'hilip    and     brotliei-,  Jiuieau 

county    pioneers,  ,'}0;j. 
Ru.^'-ell,  'riiomas  P.,  noticed,  454. 
Ryan,  Samuel,  noticed,  448,  449. 


Sai>d       Jenkins,   lumbermen,  400. 

Safleil,  C.  C,  donor,  25,  27. 

Saflell,  W.  T.  R.,  donor,  45. 

Sagard,   Theodat,   Histoire   du  Canada, 

cited.  157. 
Sa^-e,   E.  C,   mentioned,  ^581. 
Salisbury,  A.,  donor,  25,  81  ;  Hist.  Wis. 

Normal   Schools,  29. 
Salisbury,   Stephen,   benefactor,  31. 
Salisbury,   Stephen,  Jr.,  cited,  105. 
Saiuu(>l,    David    and    Frank,  mentioned, 

174,  183,  184. 
Sanborn,  P.  F.,  donor,  79. 
Sanders,  W.  F.,  donor  to  Binding  Fund, 

»;2. 

San  ford,   J(jhn,   Juneau  county  pioneer, 
378. 


San  Francisco  Library  Association, 
donor,    45,  79. 

Sargeant,  — ,  early  .Juneau  county  sur- 
veyor, 40:!. 

Sargeant,   <!.   \V.,  donor,  50. 

Sargeant,  John,  accou'.iianies  N.  Y.  In- 
dians to  (ireen  Bay,  .';37. 

Sauk  County,  territory  extended,  407,. 
408. 

Sauk  hiiUans,  172C.,  in  council  at 
Crev'u  lta.\.  244;  1  730,  allies  of 
l'\)xes,  232,  248,  291  ;  retire  to  Sauk 
I'rairie,  249;  1783,  settle  on  the  ilis- 
si.s.x-ippi,  249;  1804,  treaty,  205; 
1,S18,  mentioned,  28S  ;  1832,  Black 
Hawk   War,   205-80,  311-10. 

Saiuiderson,  II.  II.,  donor,  45. 

Savage,  James',  comuiends  the  Society, 
5 .5 . 

Savor,   John   B.,   lumberman,  399. 
Sawtelle,    I.   B.,   donor,  79. 
Sawyir,     I'hiletus,     donor     to  Binding 
iMHid,  02. 

Sa.Klon,    1..  Juni'au   ccjunty  pioneer, 

391. 

Sayer,   Rockwell,    mentioned,  170. 

Scales,  Samuel  II.,  noticed,  402. 

Schindler,  Balthasar,  mentioned,  432. 

Schmidt,   ^Matthias,   mentioned,  432, 

Schneider.  jNIrs.  Catherine,  noticed,  457. 

School  Board  Chronicle,  cited,  90. 

Sclioolcraft,  II.  R.,  commends  the  So- 
ciety, 54;  cited,  140,  174,  475  ;  writes 
Ch(>goimegoii  incident,  224. 

Schoolcraft,  James  L.,  killed  by  Tan- 
iier.  475. 

Schools,  early,  in  Wisconsin,  339-41, 
;',8(),  381,  381,  392,  393,  404,  406, 
432-34,  444. 

Scott,   Andrew,   lumbernuui,   378,  382. 

Scott,  George  C,  donor,  45. 

Scott,  John  Morin,   mentioned,  238. 

Scott,  Martin,  mentioned,  304. 

Scott,   Winlield,   mentioned,  316. 

Scott   &   Buckley,   lumbermen,  382. 

Searing.  Edward,  donor,  25,  29,  45,  51. 

Searles,   ITai'ris,   lumberman,   378,  381. 

Searles.  Jesse  D.,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 395. 

Sears,  A.  'i'.,  donor,  79. 

Seger,  Rev.  — ,  mentioned,  405. 

Seven  :MiIe  Creek,  town,  mentioned, 
;!'.i.3. 

Sewell,  John  S.,  cited,  90. 

Sexniour,  Charles,  donor,  51. 

Seymour,  W.  N.,  donor  of  portrait,  47; 

city   clerk,  87. 
Shafer,  Mi's.  -— ,  donor.  S3. 
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Shaikop,  Lewis,  lumberman,  403. 
tStiavv,  James,  donor,  45. 
Shaw,  John,  early  boatman  and  pioneer, 
250. 

Shaw,  Samuel,  donor,  45,  79,  80. 
Shi>a,   John  (i.,   commends  the  Society, 
r.r.  ;    eit.-d,    35S),    188,    200,    359,  305, 

Shelby,    Evan,   mentioned,  232-240. 
Sheldon,  Zach.,  bee  hunter,  383. 
Sherman,   W.  II.,  donor,  50. 
Sherwood,  Adiel,  donor,  79. 
Shipman,  S.  V.,  honorary  vice-president 

or:  Society,   7,  9,   11  ;  donor,  24,  45, 

79. 

Shononee,  Menomonee  chief,  mentioned, 
227-231. 

Shorey   Brothers,   lumbermen,  400. 
Shortall,   James,   donor,  48. 
Shute,    K.    G.,   Juneau    county  pioneer, 
388. 

Shuter,  Charles,  donor,  48. 

Signers   of   the   Declaration,  autograph 

letters  of,  82. 
Simms,  J.  II.,  donor,  25. 
Sinclair,  Patrick,  orders,  221,222. 
Sine,  T.  M.,  donor,  47. 
Skeels,  Albert  M.,  noticed,  446. 
Skinner,  II.  C,  noticed,  4G0. 
Slafter,    E.    P.,    on    prehistoric  copper 

imidements',  152-04. 
Slaughter,  I'.,  donor,  79. 
Slaughter,  William  B.,  donor,  25,  27. 
Slocum,  G.  B.,  donor,  79. 
Smith,   Alfred,  donor,  50. 
Smith,  C.    B.,    Juneau    county  pioneer, 

376-79. 

Smith,  E.  Kirby,  mentioned,  305-308. 
Smith,  E.  L.,  donor,  49. 
Smith,  F.  C.   T.,  benefactor,  31. 
Smith,  George   B.,    curator    of  Society, 

7-12  ;  life  and  character,  108-39. 
Smith,  George  W.,  donor,  48. 
Smith,  Gerrit,   donor  to  Binding  Fund, 

62. 

Smith,  John,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
388. 

Smith,  John  Y.,  cited,  304. 
Smith,  O.  R.,  noticed,  460. 
Smith,  Patrick,  Jimeau  county  pioneer, 
391. 

Smith,  Perry  H.,  honorary  vice-presi- 
dent of  Society,  7,  9,  11  ;  donor,  79. 

Smith,  S.  Compton,  noticed,  447. 

Smith,  William  I'J.,  member  ext,'cu(  i  vc 
committee,  9-12  ;  donor,  80. 

Smith,  William  K.,  mentioned,  188. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  donor,  25,  45, 
79. 


Smuckor,  Isaac,  donor,  79. 
Snelling,   Josiah,   mentioned,  259, 
Snelling,  William  J.,  cited,  257,  258. 
Snyder,   William,  noticed,  471. 
Sulberg,  T.   C,  donor,  25. 
Sotheran,   M.,  donor,  4  6. 
Soulhall,   1).  C,  donor,  46.' 
Spaliortl,         killed  by  Indians,  277. 
Spalding,  K.  M.,  donor,  79. 
Spangler,  — ,  surveyor,  mentioned,  437. 
Sparks,   J  a  red,    commends    the  Society^ 
.■')4. 

Siiaulding,   Jacob,   noticed,  446. 
Si)aul(ling.  ^V.  A.,  donor,  83. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  J.   W.,  donoi',  79. 
Spooner,   A\'yuuui,  noticed,  464. 
Spotted    Arm,     Wlnn('l>ago    chief,  271, 
272,  276. 

Spring  Prairie,  early  settlement,  370. 
Springer,  ^Villiam  A.,  donor,  49. 
S(juier    &    Davis,    Ancient  MoniinientMi, 

cited,  154. 
Stambaugh,    S.   C,    Indian   Agent,  342, 

343,  364;  in  Black  Hawk  War,  276. 
Standlsh,  B.  11.,  donor,  50. 
Stanley,  W.  D.,  noticed,  455. 
Starbuck,   A.  &  W.   S.,   donors,   25,  46, 

79. 

Starkey,  G.   R.    donor,  46. 

Starr,  Elisha,  donor,  25,  49  ;  portrait 
received,  25. 

State  Department,  U.  S.,  donor,  46,  79. 

State  Historical  Society,  objects  of  col- 
lection, 4;  annual  reports',  1877-79, 
i;!,  ."52,  60 ;  antiquities,  articles  re- 
ceived, 26,  47,  81  ;  art  gallery  and 
catalogue,  25,  46,  47,  80;  autographs 
and  manuscripts,  26,  29,  49,  51,  82, 
84  ;  Binding  Fund,  condition,  14,  31, 
;{2,  (il-64;  British  Patent  Reports,  21, 
42,  76;  Cabinet  additions,  26,  47,81; 
C(!ntennial  exhibit — medal  awarded, 
30,  49  ;  Collections  cited,  153,  163, 
165,  188,  195,  200,  205,  207,  218, 
219,  228,  229,  232,  234,  257,  316, 
319,  364,  472,  475;  donors  to  Li- 
bi-ary,  2:;,  43,  76  ;  endowment,  plea 
for.  31,  ;;2.  59,  60;  exchanges,  29,  51, 
80;  linances,  condition,  14,  32,  61; 
genealogical  works  added,  38,  70  ;  Li- 
brary additions.  15-42,  64-75; 
magazines  and  reviews,  18,  38,  74; 
maps  and  atla.ses,  21,  40,  73;  mission 
and  utility,  31,  54  ;  newspaper  files, 
19,  40,  75;  oflScers,  1877-79,  7-12  ; 
prehistoric  collections,  152,  153  ;  pub- 
lications, 28,  47,  52,  83. 

State  Journal,  referred  to,  447,  459, 
463. 
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St.   Gormaino,   Norbert,   Juneau  county 

pionc'or,   .385-87,  405. 
St.  John,  W.  P.,  noticed,  453. 
St.  Josi'jjli's   Islanci,  uiontionoci,  222. 
St.  Josephs   (Mich.),   mentioned,  212. 
St.  I.ouis    Board    of    Kducation,  donor, 

70. 

St.  Vrain,  — ,  and  others,  killed  by  In- 
dians, 275. 

Steamboats,  early,  on  Wisconsin  River, 
375. 

Stephenson,  James  W.,  in   Black  Hawk 

War,  373,  375,  378,  385. 
Sterling,  J.  W.,  donor,  25  ;  remarks  on 

Carpenter,  93. 
Sterling,     Philo     and     Peter,  Juneau 

county   inoneers,  393. 
Sleussy,  Matthias,  New  Glarus  teacher, 

432. 

Stevens,  B.  11,  early  Mauston  editor, 
387. 

Stevens,  Breese  J.,  curator  of  Society, 
7-12. 

Stevens,  J.  !>.,  noticed,  458. 

Stevens  I'oint  Library  Association, 
donor,  83. 

Stewart,   <J.  11.,  donor,  27. 

Stewart,  William,  Mauston  pioneer,  387. 

Stewart,  W.   L.  li.,  donor,  82. 

Still  man,  M?jor  — ,  defeated,  268,  270. 

Stlllson,  A.  C,  donor,  79. 

Stockbridge  Indians,  settle  in  Wiscon- 
sin,  328,  335-338. 

Stoddard,  Thomas  B.,  noticed,  448. 

Stone  it  Cramer,   donors,  25. 

Stone,  E.  M.,  donor,  25,  4t3,  79. 

Stoni',-  William  L.,  donor,  4(J. 

Street,  J(jseph  M.,  -Indian  agent,  270, 
310. 

Streitl",  Fridolin,  New  Glarus  agent,  415, 
425,   458,  441-44. 

Strelssguth,  Wilhelm,  early  New  Glarus 
pastor,  421,  425,  427,  433,  434,  438. 

Strong,  Chauncey  B.,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 391. 

Strong,  C.  (1,  donor,  79. 

Strong,   Moses,   geologist,  noticed,  401. 

Strong,  Moses  M.,  vice-president  of  So- 
ci(!ty,  7-11;  donor,  2(),  27;  on  Indian 
Wars  of  Wi.sconsin,  241-80. 

Strong  and  McCartney,  pioneers,  476, 
477. 

Struve,  C.  E.  W.,  donor,  48. 

Stryker,  W.  S.,  donor,  40,  79. 

Stuart,  James  R.,  curator  of  Society,  7- 

10  ;  artist,  40. 
Stultz,    .\dam,    .luneau    county  pioneer, 

391. 


Suite,  Benjamin,  donor,  46;  on  Jean 
Nicolet,  81,  188-94;  Aieiungca  d'His- 
toii  c,  mentioned,  188  ;  Lf/6'  of  Nicolet, 
referred  to,   188,  189. 

Summit,  Juneau  county  settlement,  393. 

Sumner,  Charles,  crayon  portrait  re- 
ceived, 80. 

Surdam,  W.  B.,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
380,  381. 

Surgeon  General,  U.  S.,  donor,  40. 

Sutherland,  James,  vice-president  of  So- 
cii'ty,  7-11;  donor  to  Library,  49; 
donor  to  Binding  Fund,  02. 

Sutter,    John    .V.,    photograjjh  received, 

Sweet,   Charles,    lumberman,  403. 
Sweet,    1'].    T.,    services    at  Centennial, 
30. 

Swan  Lake,  mentioned,  312. 
Swinton,   William,  cited,  90. 
Swiss  Col(;ny  of  New  Glarus,   84,  411- 
4  45. 

SwUzer,  J.  P.,  donor,  27. 

Tannrk,  Edward,  trip  to  Wisconsui, 
287-292,  475  ;  cited,  249. 

Tanner,  James,   Indian  mis^sionary,  475. 

Tanner,  John,  Indian  captive,  475. 

Tasse,  Joseph,  good  services,  29  ;  donor, 
53  ;  Langlade  paper  commended,  52 ; 
cited,  207. 

Taylor,  Luke,  pioneer  settler,  370. 

Taylor,  Stephen,  honorary  vice-presi- 
dent of  Society,  7,  9  ;  donor  to  Bind- 
ing Fund,  02,  03  ;  noticed,  02,  03, 
4(;4. 

Taylor,  William,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer,  .391,  392. 

Taylor,  W.  S.,  donor,  27. 

Telfer,  Charles,  lumberman,  404. 

Tennessee  State  Medical  Society,  donor, 
79. 

Tenney,    II.   A.,   curator  of   Society,  7- 

1 2  ;  donor,  25. 
Thayer,  Edwin,  lumberman,  400,  404. 
Thomas,  L.  B.,  donoi-,  79. 
Thomas,  Martin,  mentioned,  200. 
Thomas,   Terrill,    donor,    40;   donor  to 

Binding  Fund,  02. 
Tlujmas',  W.  11.,  noticed,  451,  452. 
Thonijjson,   C.   M.,  donor,  49. 
Thompson,  Linus,   noticed,  403. 
Thomi)S'on,  Mrs.  Maria,  donor,   47,  49. 
Thompson,    liobert,    early    Necedah  set- 

11(M',  402. 
Thomson,  P.  G.,  donor,  25,  40,  79. 
Thurston,    C.     M.,     donor     to  Binding 

Fund,  02. 
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Tiohonor,  Orson,  donor,  81. 

Tild.ni,   W.   8.,  donor,  4G. 

TolLs,   Jacob   and   John,   Juneau  county 

pionoor.s,  ;>90. 
Toner,  J.  M.,  donor,  25. 
Torcjuemada,  cited,  1G(J. 
Towne,    W.  B.,  donor,  25. 
Treasury  Dcijartuient,  U.   S.,  donor,  4U, 

70. 

Treaties,  ]804,  with  Sauks,  2G5  ;  1821- 
22,  >i'.  Y.  Indians  witli  Menoinonees, 
835,  o3»i,  .338  ;  1825,  Winnebago, 
252;  1827,  Menomonee,  341;  1831, 
Menumonee,  342,  ;!43  ;  183(3,  Winne- 
bago, 318,  311),  370.  407.-  1848,  Me- 
nomonee, 227-31,  3i)7,  407. 

Trowbridge,  O.  (,'.,  honorary  viee-presi- 
ilent  of  Society,  7,  !),  11  ;  conniiends 
tljc  Society,  55,  5()  ;  accompanies  N.  Y. 
Indians  to  (ireen  Bay,  335,  330  ;  cited, 
224,  358. 

Truell,  David,  Juneau  county  pioneer, 
3SS,  38'J. 

Trumbull,   James,   lumberman,  402. 

Trumbull,  J.  II.,  referred  to,  58. 

Tscliudy,  J.  Jacob,  New  Glarus  agent, 
425,  44.3  ;  talves  census,  444,  445  ;  con- 
ducts religious  .services,  427  ;  teaches 
(ierman  school,  433  ;  renders  medical 
aid,  434  :  Recorder,  Register,  and 
County  Clerk,  434  ;  Additii)nai  Notes 
on  New  (Jlarus,  440-45. 

Turner,   II.  K.,  donor,  71). 

Turner,  J.,   luml)erman,  401. 

Turner,  John,  donor,  4U. 

Turner,  John,  early  idauston  editor, 
387. 

Turner,  Orsamus,  mentioned,  450. 
Turtle  Creek,  early  settlement,  370. 
Tuttle,  Charles'  li.,  donor,  25. 
Tuttle,   J.   F.,  donor,   40,  40. 
Twiggs,  David  E.,  mentioned,  301>,  310, 
375. 

Tyler,  II.,  early  Juneau  county  teacher, 
381. 


Ui'ir.v.M,  D.  A.  J.,  noticed.  450,  4(;o. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  ImIuc:!  ( ion,  donoi^  4(^ 
70;  Centennial  ( 'ommissioners,  don- 
ors, 4(i,  40,  50;  award  medal,  40; 
Chief  i'.ngineecs,  donor,  4(5  ;  (.'oast 
survey,  donor,  23,  40,  70;  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Afi'airs,  donor,  70  ; 
Dejiartment  of  Slate,  donor,  70;  Ob- 
servaloi-y,  d<in(tr,  70;  I'atent  ollice, 
(ionoi-,   20.   21,    24,   42,   70;  Secret;u\ 


of  IntiM'ior,  donor,  25,  40,  7!);  'I'reas- 
ui-y,     donor,     70  ;     Surge(jn  Ceneral, 
donor,  40. 
Utley,   W.    I..,  portrait   rec(4ved,  25. 

V.vn.i.,  C.  ]).,  donor,  25. 
\'alentini,  I'hiliijp  I.  1.,  cited,  105. 
\'an  PiUnker,   Moses,   luml)erman,  300. 
Van  Slyke,    L.,   Juni-au   county  pioneer, 
380,  381. 

Van  Slyke,    N.    B.,    curator   of  Society, 

7-12;  donor,  25;  resolution^'  on  Gon. 

Smith,  lOS. 
Vitudreuil,    — mentioned,  313-317. 
\'eeder,   Richard    h\,    mentioned,  320. 
\'enango.  Cordon  kilh^d  at,  235. 
\''ermilye,  A.  (J.,   donor,  4(5. 
Vermont    Historical   Society,   donor,  25, 

40.  70  ;   State  Librai'y,  donor,  25. 
Vilas,  C.   II.,  donor,  25,  70. 
\'ilas,  Jvevi  B.,  I'urator  of  Society,  7-12; 

donor,  4(5. 

\  illeneuve,     Daniel    &:    Domitelle,  men- 
tioned, 210. 
Viliiers,  --,  mentioned,  207,  247,  248. 
N'ittiHii,  D.  S.,  State  Senator,  408. 
Vliet,  Garrett,  noticed,  400,  4G1. 


W.VB.\SII.\^v's   village,   mentioned,  25(5. 

Waggonei-,  J.  II.,  donor,  48. 

Wakefield's  Uititonj  lilavk  Ilaick  War, 
cited,  314. 

Walker,   Charles   II.,   noticed,  405. 

Walker,  Charles  I.,  commends  the  So- 
ciety, 55. 

Walker,  (ieorge,  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 300. 

Walsworth,  Jared,   mentioned,  371. 

Waisworth,  Silas,  Columi)ia  county  pio- 
neer,  371,   385,  .380. 

Ward,  D.  I,.,  lumberman,  378.  381. 

Ward,   J.   II.,  noticed,  470. 

Wars,  1087,  Wisconsin  tribes  and  Iro- 
quois, 204;  1718,  Louvigny's  expedi- 
tion. 207,  243.  244;  1728.  De  Lig- 
nery's  ex]>e(lition.  21-1.  245;  1720.  Pox 
l»art,\  desi  ro.N  ed.  2  1."):  1  7:io.  Marin  and 
De  N'illier's  e.Kiiedi  I  ions.  207,  208,  232, 
215-48.  201  ;  1755-00,  French  War, 
21  1-17,  224-20;  17(53,  Poutiac's  out- 
break, 2]  8-20.  227-31  :  1775-80,  Rov- 
olutiona'i'y  War,  220-22;  1812,  with 
(Jreat  Britain,  5::,  200,  207,  209- 
302;  1827,  Winnebago  troubles,  253- 
04:    1832,   Black    Dawk   contest,  249, 

205-8(5.  :;n-io. 
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Waucedah,  tow  n  organized,  .'JS'J,  .'lUO  ; 
meaning,  3S0. 

Wai-nin-,  Hans  T?.,  nionilnu-  (.■xpcntivc 
cuinniittoc,  0-12. 

Warrt'n,   Moses;,   donor,  7!). 

Washburn.  (!.  C,  vice-president  of  So- 
ciety 1877.  7,  S;  president  of  Soci- 
ety, 1878-79,  0-12;  commends  the 
Society,  50  ;  donor  to  IMnding  J'^und, 
(il. 

WclistcM',  I 'rank,  .Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, 300. 

Webster,  John  C,  eaiiy  Mauston  set- 
Tlrr,  :]S7. 

Weli.srer,     .7.     W.    and     Peter,  Juneau 

loiuily   pi(nci.'i's,  270,  ."181. 
Wilgii  t  UKiii.   I'\  J.,  mentioned,  :;21,  :;2r.. 
Wii^i.rod,  Charles  A.,  noticed,  -MO. 
Weiss,  A.  .1.,  donor,  40. 
We  I-Iau,    Winnebago    warrior,  25-1-56, 

20-1. 

Wclcli,    JaiiK's,    Juneau   county  i)i()neer, 

:;01,  -101. 
Wells,  David  A.,  donor,  4  0. 
Wcntworth,  John,  donor,  25. 
Weriaoth.  John,  lumberman,  403. 
Werner.   John,  Jr.,   Juneau   county  i)io- 

neer,  300-00,  401,  402,  405,  406,  470. 
Western  Cement  Company,  donors,  40. 
WesttM-n     Kever.se     lli.storical  Society, 

♦  Ion or,  70. 

Weston,  Thomfis,  Juneau  ct)un(y  pio- 
neer. 300,  308,  300,  405,  470. 

Weslon  &  Co.,  lumbermen,  303,  398, 
300,  401,  402,  404,  400,  407. 

Wet  more,  Rev.  -— ,  mentioned,  350. 

Wlieeler,    Poll}%   longevity   of,  452. 

Whirling  Thunder,  Winnebago  chief, 
472.  476. 

Whistler,  William,  mentioned,  201-03, 
3(13,  304. 

White  Crow,  Winn(Mjago  cliief,  men- 
tioned, 271,  272,  281;  village  of, 
313. 

White.  Philo,  vice-ijresid(>nt  of  Soci- 
ety, 7,  0,  11;  donor  to  Rinding 
I'^und,  02  :  donor  to  Library,  415.  70. 

While,   Samuel   A.,  noticed,  400. 

Wln'teside,  Sauniel,  in  Bhick  Hawk 
War,  208. 

Whitford,  W.  C,  donor,  75,  70,  SO; 
Iflstory   of    ICducafion   in  Wiscon.sin, 

Wbitniore,   W.   II.,  donor,  70. 

Wliitiie)',    Daniel,     Wisconsin  pioneer, 

::02,   304,  300. 
Whitney,    Daniel    SI.,   nuticed,  470. 
Wliilnex,   I>.   i;.   donor,  70. 


Whitney's  Hapids,  mentioned,  375. 

AN'hittlesey,  (Jiiarles,  donor,  25;  on  fab- 
rication of  coi)per  tocjjs,  KiS,  100  ,' 
sends  [laijer  on  Black  Hawk  War,  53.. 

\\'ight,   (».   W.,  donor,  40. 

Wilcox,   -MfJii/.o, noticed,  407. 

Wild,    Joshua,   mentioned,  437. 

Wilde,  Sir  William  K.,  cited,  108. 

Wilder,    W.    II.,   donor,  70. 

Wild   rice,  gathering,  201. 

Wilkinson,   Uev.  J.,   donor,  40. 

Willard,  l.'dward  and  (George,  lumber- 
men, 383,  384. 

Willey,  O.   S.,   donor,  70. 

Williams,   Charles  K., cited,  354. 

Williiiuis,  i:iea/.er,  l-Jlis'  Uecol  leci  Ions, 
;:22-.")L:  ;  Draper's  .\ddi(ional  Notes, 
35.3-00  ;  ancestors,  330,  347,  348  ; 
biilhdate  and  age,  320;  parents, 
34  8,  340,  350,  3,(50  ;  boyhood  and  school 
days,  32!>,  3.30,  348,  354-356, 
30O  ;  in  War  of  1812,  357  ;  at 
Dnei<la  castle — cliildliood  story,  320, 
:;.'A)  :  efforts  with  the  Senecas,  334  ; 
disingenuousnt'ss  with  I'.llis.  322,  323, 
331  ;  early  success  as  missionary, 
325  ;  erects  a  church — misapplies 
i  \inds.  .325,  ;'>2{;  ;  a  born  orator,  230, 
2.31  ;  r(;viscs  IMfjhawk  alphabet.  230, 
231,  35(J  ;  Jovial  disposition — good 
feeder,  325,  ;!()1,  ;;05  ;  wrangh^s  and 
(■(luivtjcation.s'  witli  creditors,  325, 
328-20,  :!31,  33,5;  profuse  in  cheap 
promises,  330;  untruthful  in  speech 
and  action,  3t;5  ;  hypocrisy  and  ter- 
giversations instanced.  300-60  ;  colo- 
nizing scheme — tricky  conduct,  326- 
2.S,  331-35  ;  intent  on  Indian  empire, 
:;;12,  ,3.35;  Oneidas  i:)rote.st,  330,  3:i7  ; 
182],  lirst  delegation  to  Creen  Bay, 
.■•>:!5.  3,;',i3  ;  1822,  second  delegation, 
;;:;7-3.0  ;  1823,  his  marriage,  3.04,. 
3iO,  .3(;7,  3(;s;  1830-31,  visits  Wash- 
ington, ;!42,  343;  (1832),  Oneidas  re- 
pudiate him,  344-40  ;  scheme  of  In- 
dian empire  fails,  3  13,  347,  3(;'^,'  300  ; 
1 8:^8-30.  Dauphin  invention  tirst  sug- 
gesii'd.  ;',5(; :  is;;0--io.  in-ooded  over 
and  hatched,  302;  1 S4 1 ,  interview 
with  De  Join\'ille,  3,(;i-03  ;  nothing" 
l''rench  about  him,  340  ;  kept  no 
journals,  32 1,  325  ;  too  young  f(U' 
Dauphin,  3,54-57;  evidences  of  In- 
dian origin,  348,  357-00  ;  Eleazer  a 
family  name,  3,00;  exces5i\'e  vanity, 
.34  0:  a  visionary  and  braggart,  368; 
ajted  I'ovalty,  -"lOS,  :;u'.)  ;  life  a  failure, 
300. 
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'U'illiauis.  .1.,  duiior,  25. 
Williams,   James,   (toaor,    U".,  TH. 
Williams     J^.     W.,    cited,     '■'>'> -^-ol ,  '.',7j\), 
'.'.C)i',, 

WilliuiiiS.jii,  J.,  liimberjjiaii,  40_'. 
\Villiaiiis(;n,  Josiidi.  donor,  4tj. 
Wilso/i,  Aiiiasa,  Juneau  CDimiy  pi(jiiii-r, 

;;7i;,  ;'.T7,  .'jto,  ;*.su. 

NVilsOii,    I'avid,   donor,   41,  ol. 

Wi'son,   ^Villianl,  donor,  "JC. 

Wiltse,  A.,  millwi-iglit,  -Jou,  477. 

Winlield,  C.   II.,  donor,  41). 

Wing,  C.   K.,  donor,  47. 

Winneliagoes,  reJ'erred  Lo,  l!i:8,  24.'i  ; 
1SL'1-1*2,  oppose  N.  V,  Indians,  'A'.]r)~ 
'A\)  ;  182r>,  treaty,  252;  1827,  quasi 
w  ar,  2."):;-(M  ;  1827,  levying  toll  on 
traders,  :\()[),  .".lO;  treaty,  ;!41  ;  l.s;;i;, 
treaty,  318,  319,  370,  407  ;  dress,  304. 

Winthrop,  R.  C,  donor,  46. 

AVisconsin    river  defjcribed,  289. 

\Vi>eohsin,  early  copper  implements, 
144-47,  152-73;  Pictured  cave  of  La 
Cro.sse  Valley,  174-87;  1034,  Nico- 
lefs  visit,  188-94,  212;  10G9,  De 
I'ere  mission  founded,  242  ;  1086, 
Perrot's  ostensorium,  109-202  ;  1087, 
Wisconsin  tribes  oppose  Iroquois, 
204;  1716,  Louvigny's  exju'dition, 
207,  243,  244  ;  1726,  council  with  In- 
dians, 244  ;  1728,  DeLlngery'si  ex- 
pedition, 244,  215  ;  1729,  Fox  party 
destroyed,  245;  1730,  Marin's  expedi- 
tion, 207,  208,  232,  245-47,  291  ;  Du 
Buih.son's  expedition,  247;  De  Vil- 
lier's  expi'dition,  207,  247,  248  ;  1754- 
•60,  French  War,  Langlade,  211-17, 
1700,  Chegoimegon  incident,  224,  22(5  ; 
1703,  Pontiac's  Milwaukee  congress, 
228  ;  Indian  outbreak,  232-30  ;  cap- 
ture of  Mackinaw,  217,  227-31  ; 
•Green  Bay  abandoned,  218,  232-35; 
Chippewas  inimical,  218,  219  ;  1763-64, 
Indian  trade  at  Green  Bay,  232-35  ; 
1775-82,  Revolutionary  War,  220-22; 
1804,  treaty  with  Sauks,  265;  1818, 
Tanner's  observations,  287-92  ;  1821- 
24,  advent  of  N.  Y.  Indian.s',  335-41  ; 
1822-27,  Mrs.  Bristol's  reminiscences, 
293-308;  1825,  Winnebago  'treaty, 
252;  1827,  Winnebago  outbreak,  253- 
64;    Butte    des    ilorts    treaty,  341; 

1831,  :\Ienom()nee    treaty,    342,  343; 

1832,  Black  Hawk  War,  249,  265-86, 
311-10  ;  1830,  Winnebago  treaty, 
318-19,  370,  407;  1845,  New  Glarus 
colony,  411-45;  1845-40,  mild  win- 
ter, 423;  1846-47,  hard  winter,  443; 


18  IS,  Mciioinonee  treuty,  227-31, 
3!)7,  407;  1848-49,  scvm-e  winter, 
47<;;  ili.stoiiciil  Athtti,  471;  settle- 
iiient  <ir  Juneau  county,  370-410, 
47r.-77;  Xeerology,  1870-78,  440-74. 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,  dtjnor, 
4i;,  .",1. 

Wi^ci.usjii  fi-ntennial  ( 'onnnlssion ,  do- 
nors,  l:,",  4(;. 

Wisc-msin  lulitorial  .\ssociation,  donor, 
20,  4(;. 

Wisconsin  Heights,  battle,  283,  284,  315. 
Wisconsin   Horticultural    Society,  donor, 
79. 

Wisconsiii    Natural   History   Society,  46, 

Wisconsin  Railroad  Commissioners,  do- 
nors, 40,  51. 

Wisconsin  -  late,  donor.  25.  4(5,  51,  79, 
80. 

Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Cliarities, 
donors,  40,  79,  SO. 

Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health,  do- 
nors, 79. 

Wisconsin  State  Liorary,  donor,  46,  79. 
Wisconsin   State  University,    donor,  79. 
A^'oni'uoc,   settlement,  382-84. 
Woodiiridge,      William,  Commissioner, 
217. 

Woo<liiian,  Cyrus,  iionorary  vice-presi- 
di'nt  of  Society,  7.  9,  11  ;  commends 
the  Society,  57  ;  notice  of  7th  vol. 
CoJlcc.tioHS,  52  ;  donor  to  Li|)rary,  80, 
82  ;  donor  to  Binding  Fund,  61. 

Woodward,  A.  B.,  mentioned,  287. 

Wooley,   M.,   donor,  46. 

Woi'cester  Society  of  Antiquity,  do- 
nor, 80. 

Wriglu,   H.  B.,  donor,  80. 

Wi-ight,   Silas,  donor.  80. 

Wynkoop   Richard,  donor,  80. 

Yam:  College,  donor,  40,  80. 
Yellow    Rivr,    Indian    names    for,  ;;i»5 
397. 

Yellow   Thunder,    WininJuigo   chief,  por- 

ti'ait,  SO. 
Yohn,   Albert  B.,   donor,  L'5. 
Young,  Mrs.  Ann,  longevity  of,  450. 
Young,  G.  C,  donor,  81. 
Young  John  C,  longevity  of,  405.  400. 
Young,   Stephen,    lumberman,  404. 
Young,  V.  B.,  donor,  80,  82. 

/.iM.Mi:i:.\i.\.v,  J.  C.,  mentioned,  433. 
Zimmerman,   John,   N.'w   Glarus  pastor, 
425,   427,  43;i. 
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